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INTRODUCTION 

This  novel  was  written  at  a  time  when  ciicumstances 
did  not  ^ace  witliin  my  reach  the  stores  of  a  library 
toieiaUy  rich  in  historical  works,  and  especially  the  memoirs 
of  the  IGddle  Ages,  amidst  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
u>  pursae  the  composition  of  my  fictitioos  narratives.  In 
other  wc»d8,  it  was  chi^y  ihe  work  of  leisiire  hours  in 
Edinbar)^  not  of  quiet  mornings  in  the  country.  In 
cooaeqjaenee  of  trusting  to  a  memory,  strongly  tenacious 
certainly,  but  not  less  capricious  in  its  efforts,  I  have  to 
confess  on  this  occasion  mope  violations  of  accuracy  in 
historical  details  than  can  perhaps  be  alleged  against  others 
of  my  novels.  In  truth,  often  as  I  have  been  complimented 
on  dhe  strength  of  my  mem(»y,  I  have  through  life  been 
eadtjled  to  adopt  old  Beattie  of  Heikledale's  answer  to  his 
parish  minister  when  eulogizing  him  with  respect  to  the 
same  faculty.  *  No,  doctor,'  said  the  honest  border-laird, 
*  I  have  no  command  of  my  memory  ;  it  only  retains  what 
happens  to  hit  my  fancy,  and  like  enough,  sir,  if  you  were 
to  preach  to  me  for  a  couple  ol  hours  on  end,  I  might  be 
unaUe  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  to  remember  oae  word 
of  it.'  Fohaps  there  are  few  men  whose  memory  serves 
th^n  with  equal  fidelity  as  to  many  different  classes  of 
subjects  ;  but  I  am  sony  to  say  that  while  mine  has  rarely 
failed  me  as  to  any  snateh  of  verse  or  trait  of  character 
that  had  once  interested  my  fancy,  it  has  generally  been 
a  frail  support,  not  only  as  to  names  and  dates,  and  oth^r 
minute  technicalities  of  history,  but  as  to  many  more 
important  things. 

I  hope  this  apology  will  suffice  lor  one  mistake  which 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  psBons  introduced  in  this  story,  and  who  complains 
witih  reason  that  I  have  made  a  peasant  deputy  of  the 
ancestor  of  a  distinguished  and  noble  family,  none  of  whom 
ever  declined  from  the  high  rank  to  which,  as  far  as  my  pen 
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*>In  conformity  to  this  permissioD,  the  **  Frohner  **  placed  the  seat  of 
judgement  in  the  middle  of  the  plot,  and  then  he  spake  for  the  Bcoond 
time: 

"  Sir  Oraff,  Master  brave, 

I  remind  you  of  your  honour,  here, 

And  moreover  that  I  am  your  knave; 

Tell  me,  therefore,  for  law  sincere, 

If  these  mete-wands  are  even  and  sure, 

Fit  for  the  rich  and  fit  for  the  poor. 

Both  to  measure  land  and  condition ; 

Tell  me  as  yen  would  eschew  perdition/' 

'  And  so  speaking,  he  laid  the  mete-wand  on  the  ground.  The  Graff 
then  began  to  try  the  measure,  by  placing  his  right  foot  againbt  the  wand, 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  other  FrM  Echevins  in  rank  and  order, 
according  to  seniority.  The  length  of  the  mete-wand  being  thus  proved, 
the  Frohner  spake  for  the  third  time : 

"  Sir  Graff,  I  ask  by  permission. 
If  I  with  your  mete-wand  may  mete 
Openly,  and  without  displeasure, 
Here  the  king's  free  judgement  seat." 

'  And  the  Graff  replied  : 

**  I  permit  right, 

And  I  forbid  wrong. 

Under  the  pains  and  penalties 

That  to  the  old  known  laws  belong." 

*  Now  was  the  time  of  measuring  the  mvBtio  plot ;  it  was  measured 
by  the  mete-wand  along  and  athwart,  and  when  the  dimensions  were 
found  to  be  true,  the  Graff  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  judgement,  and 
gave  the  charge  to  the  assembled  Free  Echevins,  warning  them  to 
pronounce  judgement,  according  to  right  and  justice. 

**  On  this  da^,  with  oommOo  oonseott 

And  under  the  clear  firmament, 

A  free  field  court  is  established  here 

In  the  open  eye  of  day ; 

Enter  sooerly,  ye  who  may. 

The  seat  in  ita  place  is  pight. 

The  mete-wand  is  found  to  be  right ; 

Declare  your  judgements  without  delay : 

And  let  the  doom  be  truly  given, 

WhUst  yet  the  Sun  shinea  bright  in  heaven." 

*  Judgement  was  given  by  the  Free  Echevins  according  to  plurality 

of  voices.* 

After  observing  that  the  author  of  Anne  ofOeiersiein  had, 
by  what  he  calls  a  '  verv  excusable  poetical  licence  *,  trans- 
ferred something  of  these  Judicial  rimes  from  the  Free 
Field  Court  of  the  Abbey  of  Corbey,  to  the  Free  Vehmic 
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Tribmials  ci  Westfdialia,  1&.  Pklgrave  proceeds  to  correct 
many  Tukar  errovs,  in  which  the  dotcI  he  lemaiks  on  no 
doaht  had  diued,  vith  respect  to  the  actual  constitutioa 
of  those  last-named  conzts*  '^  The  protocols  ol  their  pro- 
r^edmgSy'  he  says^  ^  do  not  altogether  realize  the  popuJar 
idea  of  their  terracs  and  tyranny.'  It  may  he  allowed  to 
oie  to  qoestion  whetho'  the  mere  protocols  of  such  tribunals 
are  qoite  enmigh  to  aimnl  all  the  import  of  tradition  respect- 
ing them ;  Irat  in  the  following  details  there  is  no  donbt 
moeh  that  will  instruct  the  antiquarian,  as  well  as  amnse  the 
popolar  reader. 

"  Ihm  cont/  sajs  Mr.  Pk^rsvei,  *  was  beld  vith  known  and  nolorioati 
pabficitj  boMAtii  Uie  ""  eye  of  fight  *' ;  mxkd  the  senteiMCff,  tliough  spcedj 
ijid  severe,  wetv  fomded  upon  a  regidAr  system  of  eetabfidbcd  jonspcn* 
•ience.,  do4  so  stimngei.  eren  to  Ed^i^,  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

'  Weatplialia,  accovding  to  its  ancient  conatitiition,  was  dhrided  into 
ii^triets  ealkd  '^Frejgr^Sinliafftcn",  eaeh  ol  which  nsuaUy  eootained 
one,  and  sonetinwa  many,  Yehmie  tribunals,  whose  boaDdaries  were 
uM^Tiniely  de6ned.  The  i%ht  of  the  **  Stohlhetr",  cr  Lord,  was  of  a 
feudal  natore,  and  eooH  he  trmnsferied  hj  the  ofdinaiy  modes  ol  afiena- 
rioii :  and  iff  theLofd  did  not  choose  to  act  m  hia  own  penon>  he  nominated 
%  *  Fre^raii  **  to  ezecnte  the  office  in  his  stead.  The  court  itself  was 
comyed  ol  *  Fkeysehop^en  **»  Scabini,  or  Echerins,  nominated  by  the 
*^rT^S,  and  who  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  wdinary,  and  the 
"  Wkscaden  **  or  "  Witan  '*.  who  were  admitted  under  a  strict  and 
iinsjdiLr  bond  of  seciecjf. 

*  T.4e  initiatioa  of  tlieae,  the  participators  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Tibvnnl*  conld  only  take  place  vpon  the  **ied  earth  *\  "or  within  the 
limits  ol  the  ancient  Dacny  of  Westphafia.  Bareheaded  and  ungirt, 
'  ne  eandidnte  is  condncted  before  the  dread  tribunal  He  is  interrogated 
i,^  to  his  qnalifieatioos,  or  rather  as  to  the  absenoe  ol  anjr  disqualification. 
He  most  be  free  bom,  aTeotoo,  and  dear  of  any  aocnsation  cognisable  by 
z'le  tiHwnal  of  whkdi  he  is  to  become  a  member. — ^If  the  answers  are 
^itisiatetory^  he  then  takes  the  oath,  swearing  by  the  Holy  Law.  that  he 
•viA  conceal  the  secrets  of  the  Holy  Vehme  from  wife  and  child — from 
father  and  mother — from  sister  and  brother — ^from  fire  and  water — ^from^ 
*\  ery  ereatnre  upon  which  the  snn  shines,  or  upon  which  the  lain  falls — ^^ 
from  every  being  between  earth  and  heaven. 

'  Aaoither  daose  relates  to  his  active  duties.  He  further  swears,  that 
-e  wiH  ^  say  forth  "  to  the  tribunal  all  crimes  or  offences  which  fall 
'eocatk  the  secret  ban  of  the  emperor,  which  he  knows  to  be  true,  or 
-V  iiieh  he  has  heard  from  trustworthy  report :  and  that  he  will  not  f or- 
:ear  to  do  so,  for  love  nor  for  loathing,  for  gold  nor  for  silver  nor  precious 
«*<>ae8. — This  oath  being  imposed  upon  him,  the  new  Freisohdpff  was 
'-lea  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  Vehmio  tribunal.  He  received 
'  le  paaasroid,  by  which  he  was  to  know  his  fellows,  and  the  grip  or  sign 
~7  whidi  they  recognized  each  other  in  silence ;  and  he  was  warned  of 
'  e  terrible  ponishment  awaiting  the  perjured  brother. — ^If  he  discloses 
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the  secrets  of  the  court,  iie  is  to  expect  that  he  will  be  suddenly  seized  by 
the  ministers  of  vengeance.  His  eyes  are  bound,  he  is  cast  down  on  the 
soil,  his  tonsue  is  torn  out  through  the  back  of  his  neck — and  he  is  then 
to  be  hangea  seven  times  higher  than  any  other  criminal.  And  whether  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  the  stronger  ties  of  m^tery, 
no  instance  was  ever  known  of  an^  violation  of  the  secrets  of  the  tnbunal. 

*  Thus  connected  by  an  invisible  bond,  the  members  of  the  '*  Holy 
Vehme  "  became  extremely  numerous.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
league  oont^ned  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  members.  Persons 
of  every  rank  soufflit  to  be  associated  to  this  powerful  community,  and 
to  participate  in  the  immunities  whkh  the  brethren  possessed.  Princes 
were  eager  to  allow  their  ministers  to  become  the  members  of  tliis 
mysterious  and  holy  alliance ;  and  the  cities  of  the  Empire  were  equally 
anxious  to  enrol  their  magistrates  in  the  Vehmic  union. 

'  The  supreme  flovemment  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  was  vested  in  the 
sreat  or  general  &apter,  composed  of  the  Freegravee  and  all  the  other 
initiated  members,  high  and  low.  Over  this  assembly  the  emperor  might 
preside  in  person,  but  more  usually  by  his  deputy,  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
ancient  Duchy  of  Westphalia ;  an  office  which,  after  the  fall  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  annexed  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cologne. 

'  Bisfore  the  general  Chapter,  all  the  members  were  liable  to  aooount 
for  their  acts.  And  it  appears  that  the  **  Free^ves "  reported  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  within  their  junsdictu>ns  in  the  course 
•  of  the  year.  Unworthy  members  were  expelled,  or  sustained  a  severe 
punishment.  Statutes,  or  **  Reformations^',  as  they  were  called,  were 
here  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  courts,  and  the  amendment  of  any 
Abuses ;  and  new  and  unforeseen  oases,  for  which  the  existing  laws  did 
not  provide  a  remedy,  received  their  determination  in  the  Vehmic 
Parliament. 

'  As  the  Eohevins  were  of  two  classes,  uninitiated  and  initiated,  so  the 
Vehmic  Courts  had  also  a  twofold  character ;  the  **  Offenbare  Ding  ** 
was  an  Open  Court  or  Folkmoot ;  but  the  **  Heinliohe  Aoht  **  was  the 
far-famed  Secret  Tribunal. 

'  The  6rst  was  heU  three  times  in  each  year.  Aooording  to  the  ancient 
Teutonk)  usage,  it  usually  assembled  on  Tuesday,  anciently  called 
**  Dingstag",  or  court-day,  as  well  as  "  Dienstac'*,  or  serving-day,  the 
first  open  or  working-day  after  the  two  great  we^y  festivals  m  Sun-day 
,  and  Moon-day.  Here  sJl  the  householders  of  the  distrMt,  whether  free 
or  bond,  attended  as  suitors.  The  **  Offeobars  Ding  "  exercised  a  civil 
jurisdiction :  and  in  this  Folkmoot  appeared  any  complainant  or  appel- 
lant who  sought  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal,  in  those  oases 
when  it  dki  not  possess  that  summary  Jnrisdietk>n  from  which  it  has 
obtained  suoh  fearful  celebrity.  Here  also  the  suitors  of  the  district 
made  presentments  or  **  wrocm",  as  they  are  termed,  of  any  offences 
committed  within  their  knowledge,  and  which  were  to  be  punished  by 
the  Oraff  and  Eohevins. 

*  The  criminal  jurisdMtton  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal  took  the  widest 
range.  The  *' Vehme'*  could  punish  mere  slander  and  contumely. 
Any  vk>latu»n  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was  to  be  restrained  by  the 
Eohevins.    Secret  crimes,  not  to  be  proved  by  the  ordinary  tesUnony 
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of  witnesses,  snch  as  magic,  witchcraft,  and  poison,  were  particularly  to 
be  restrained  by  the  Vehmic  judges ;  and  they  sometimes  designated 
their  jurisdiction  as  comprehending  every  offence  against  the  honour  of 
man  or  the  precepts  of  religion.  Such  a  definition,  3  definition  it  can  be 
called,  evidently  allowed  them  to  bring  every  action  of  which  an  indi- 
vidual might  complain,  within  the  scope  of  their  tribunals.  The  forcible 
usurpation  of  land  became  an  offence  against  the  "  Vehme  ".  And  if 
the  property  of  a  humblelndividual  was  occupied  by  the  proud  Burghers 
of  the  Hanse,  the  power  of  the  defendants  might  afford  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  inteiterence  of  the  Vehmic  power. 

'  The  Echevins,  as  conservators  of  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  were  bound 
to  make  constant  circuits  within  their  districts,  by  night  and  by  day.  If 
they  could  apprehend  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or  the  perpetrator  of  any  other 
heinous  crime  in  possession  of  the  "  mainour",  or  in  the  very  act— or  if 
his  own  mouth  confessed  the  deed,  they  hung  him  upon  the  neoct  tree. 
But  to  render  this  execution  legal,  the  following  rec^uisites  were  neces- 
sary :  fresh  suit,  or  the  appr^ension  and  execution  of  the  offender 
before  daybreak  or  nightfall ;  the  visible  evidence  of  the  crime ;  and, 
lastly,  that  three  Echevins,  at  least,  should  seize  the  offender,  testify 
afainst  him,  and  judge  of  the  recent  deed. 

*  If,  without  any  certain  accuser,  and  without  the.indioation  of  crime, 
an  individual  was  strongly  and  vehemently  suspected ;  or  when  the 
nature  of  the  offence  was  such  as  that  its  proof  could  only  rest  upon 
opinion  and  presumption,  the  offender  then  became  subject  to  what  the 
German  jurists  term  the  inquisitorial  proceeding ;  it  beoame  the  duty 
of  the  Echevin  to  denounce  the  "  Leumund  ",  or  manifest  evil  fame,  to  the 
Keicret  tribunal.  If  the  Echevins  and  the  Freygraff  were  satisfied  with 
tne  presentment,  either  from  their  own  knowledge,  or  from  the  informa- 
tion of  their  compeer,  the  offender  was  said  to  m  "  verfambt " — ^his  life 
was  forfeited ;  and  wherever  he  was  found  bv  the  brethren  of  the  tribunal, 
they  executed  him  without  the  slightest  delay  or  mercy.  An  offender 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Echevins  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment ; 
and  such  also  was  the  doom  of  the  party  who,  after  having  been  summoned 
pursuant  to  an  appoal  preferred  in  open  court,  made  default  in  appearing. 
But  one  of  the  "  Wissenden"  was  m  no  respect  liable  to  the  summary 
process,  or  to  the  inquisitorial  proceeding,  unless  he  had  fevealed  the 
^ecrets  of  the  court.  He  was  presumed  to  be  a  true  man ;  and  if  accused 
upon  vehement  suspicion,  or  Leumund  ",  the  same  presumption  or  evil 
repute,  which  was  fatal  to  the  uninitiated,  might  be  entirely  rebutted  by 
tne  oompnrgatory  oath  of  the  free  Echevin.  If  a  party  accused  by 
appeal  did  not  shun  investigation,  he  appeared  in  the  open  court  and 
defendedhimself  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law.  If  he  absconded, 
or  if  the  evidence  or  presumptions  were  against  him,  the  accusation  then 
oame  before  the  judges  of  the  Secret  Court,  who  pronounced  the  doom. 
The  accusatorial  process,  as  it  was  termed,  was  also,  in  many  oases, 
brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the  "  Heimliche  Acht**.  Proceeding 
:qMm  the  examination  of  witnesses,  it  possessed  no  peculiar  character,  and 
its  forms  were  those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  It  was  only  in 
this  munnirr  that  one  of  the  "  Wissenden  ",  or  Witan,  could  be  tried ;  and 
the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  the  summary  process,  or  from  the 
effects  <rf  tiM  **LeamnDd",  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
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which  induced  so  many  of  those  who  did  not  treed  the  "  red  earth  **  to 
seek  to  be  included  in  the  Vehmic  boftd. 

*  There  was  no  mvstery  in  the  assembly  of  the  Heimliohe  Aoht.  Under 
the  oak,  or  under  the  lime-tree,  the  Judges  assembled  in  broad  daylight, 
and  before  the  eye  of  heaven ;  but  the  tribunal  derived  its  name  from 
the  precautions  which  were  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
disclosure  of  its  proceedings  which  might  enable  the  offender  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Vehme.  Hence,  the  fearful  oath  of  secrecy  which 
bound  the  Eohevins.  And  if  any  stranger  was  found  present  in  the  court, 
the  unlucky  intruder  instantly  forfeit^  his  life  as  a  punishment  of  h'w 
temerity.  If  the  presentment  or  denunciation  did  chance  to  become 
known  to  the  offender,  the  law  alk>wed  him  a  right  to  appeal.  But  the 
permission  was  of  very  little  utility,  it  was  a  pro6tless  boon,  for  the 
Vehmic  judges  always  laboured  to  conceal  the  judgement  from  the 
hapless  criminal,  who  seldom  was  aware  of  bis  sentence  until  his  neck 
was  encircled  by  the  halter. 

*  Charlemagne,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Westphalia,  was  the 
fonn  ler  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  instituted 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Saxonn,  ever  ready  to  relapne 
into  the  idolatry  from  which  they  had  been  reclaimed,  not  by  persuasion, 
but  by  the  sword.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  confirmea  either  by 
documentary  evidence  or  by  contemporary  historians.  And  if  we 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal,  we  shall  see  that,  in 
principle,  it  differs  in  no  essential  character  from  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion  exercised  in  the  townships  and  hundreds  of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
AmongHt  us,  the  thief  or  the  robber  was  equally  liable  to  summary 
punishment  if  apprehended  by  the  men  of  the  township  ;  and  the  same 
rules  disqualified  them  from  proceeding  to  summary  execution.  An 
English  outlaw  was  exactly  in  the  situation  of  him  who  had  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  Echevins,  or  who  had  failed  to  appear  before  the  Vehmic 
court :  he  was  condemned  unheard,  nor  was  ne  confronted  with  hit* 
accusers.  The  inquisitorial  proceedings,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
German  jurists,  are  identical  with  our  ancient  presentments.  Presump- 
tions are  substituted  for  proofs,  and  general  opinion  holds  the  place  of 
a  responsible  accuser.  He  who  was  untrue  to  all  the  people  in  the  Saxon 
age,  or  liable  to  the  malcredence  of  the  inquest  at  a  su  wequent  period, 
was  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  he  who  was  branded  as  **  Leumund  " 
by  the  Vehmic  law. 

*  In  cases  of  open  delict  and  of  outlawiy,  there  was  substantialljr  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  English  and  the  Vehmic  proceedmgH 
But  in  the  inquisitorial  process,  the  delinquent  was  allowed,  aocordinft 
to  our  older  code,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  ordeal.  He  was  accused  by  or 
before  the  Hundred,  or  the  Thanes  of  the  Wapentake ;  and  his  own  oath 
cleared  him,  if  a  true  man ;  but  he  **  bore  the  iron  **  if  nnaUe  tu 
avail  himself  of  the  credit  derived  from  a  good  and  fair  reputation. 
The  same  course  may  have  been  originally  adopted  in  Westphalia ;  for 
the  "  Wbsend",  when  accused,  could  exculpate  himself  by  his  oompur- 
gatory  oath,  being  presumed  to  be  of  good  fame ;  and  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  an  umnitiated  offender,  standing  a  stage  lower  in  character 
and  credibility,  was  alk>wed  the  last  resort  of  the  ordeal.  But  when  the 
"  Judgement  of  God  **  was  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  it 
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did  B0t  ooeor  to  the  Valuue  judges  to  pot  the  offender  upon  his  seoond 
trial  hy  the  Time,  which  now  {onus  the  dtstingoishiiig  ehanc^eristic  of 
tri«  Kngftah  hbw,  and  he  was  at  CMioe  ooosideied  as  coodemiied.  The 
HeoxnCehe  Acht  is  a  preeeatmeat  not  traTecsafale  by  the  offiender. 

'  The  VdtmUe  tribumab  can  onlybeooTuidertd  as  ike  origimal  jmrisdielioms 
of  il^*^ Old  Steams^,  wkkkswrviwd  ike  mdijuyaiiim  of  ikeir^  The 

xmgwimr  tntd  w^f^lie  fanms  of  imiliaUom^  ike  gjfslem  of  enigmatical  pkrtuea, 
'n:  MM  of  Ae  signs  and  SjfwJbols  of  recogniiwn,  mmf  probabljf  be  ascribed  to 
h*  period  taken  ike  wkole  system  was  united  to  tke  worskip  of  ike  Deitiee  of 
Teii^geamct,  and  wken  ike  semlemce  was  promnlgaied  kf  ike  Doomsmen, 
GMsemUed,  like  Oie  Asi  ofold^  before  ike  aUars  of  Tkor  or  Woden.  Of  this 
eoTiTierrion  with  anetont  pa^an  policy,  ao  daariy  to  be  traced  in  the 
Ictelaadie  Gouts  the  Eo^fiah  territorial  jmiadictioDs  offer  some  very 
f  EJnt  xestiges ;  bat  the  mystery  had  long  been  dispersed,  and  the  whole 
FT-^tran  parsed  into  the  ordinary  machineiy  ol  the  law. 

"As  to  the  Vehmic  tribunals,  it  ia  adcnowledged  that  in  a  truly 
b&rbanMiB  age  and  ooontry*  their  proceadingB,  however  violent^  were  not 
withool  ntality.  Their  seirere  and  secret  Tengeance  often  dotorred  the 
rapaoly  of  the  noble  robber,  and  protected  the  humble  suppfiant ;  the 
extent*  and  eren  the  &bote,  of  their  anthority  was  in  some  measure 
justifiad  in  an  empire  divided  into  numerous  independent  jurisdictions. 

justioe  to  the  oppreeseo.  But  as  the  times  improved,  the  Vehmic 
tdbunals  degenetatod.  The  Echevina*  chc^en  from  the  inferior  ranks, 
did  not  posKBs  any  penonal  oonaidwation.  Opposed  by  die  opulent 
cities  ei  ihs  W«jmi^  and  objects  of  the  sospioion  and  the  enmity  of  the 
pjwenlul  aristocracy,  the  tribonab  of  aome  diatricts  were  abc^hed  by 
kw.  amd  cithers  to(^  the  form  of  ordinary  territorial  juriadictions ;  the 
£7ea,ter  number  feD  into  desuetude.  Tet.  as  late  aa  the  middle  cvf  the 
ejirnteBnth  eentniy,  a  few  Vehmic  tribanala  existed  in  name,  though,  as 
h  may  be  earily  suppoeed*  without  possefising  any  remnant  of  their 
Dristine  pownr.* — 'pAUamAVB  on  ike  Mise  amd  Progress  of  ike  Englitk 
.  ommamwtmMk     Proofs  and  lUmtbnOians^  pL  157. 

I  have  maiked  by  iialic  letters  the  most  impwtant  passage 
cif  the  above  qaotatiim.  The  view  it  contains  seems  to 
me  ia  have  ev«y  appearance  oi  truth  and  Justice — and  if 
Kuch  should,  aa  mature  investigaticMi,  turn  out  to  be  the 
f  b?t,  it  will  certainly  confer  no  small  h<»ioiir  on  an  English 
bcrbolar  to  have  discovoed  the  key  to  a  mystery,  ii^ch 
had  long  exercised  in  vain  the  laborious  and  profound 
FtudeDts  oi  G^man  antiquity. 

Thefe  are  probably  several  other  pcwts  on  which  I  ought 
to  have  embraced  this  o^^cHtnnity  <rf  enlarging ;  bat  the 
neoenity  of  pi^qiaiing  for  an  excorsicMi  to  foreign  countries, 
in  quest  of  health  and  strength  that  have  be»  for  some 
time  sulking,  makes  me  cut  shcxt  my  address  upcm  the 
Tireseot  occasion. 
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a  subsistence  gained  by  severe  labour,  followed  the  chase 
over  the  most  savage  precipices  and  through  the  darkest 
pine  forests,  or  drove  their  cattle  to  spots  which  afforded 
them  a  scanty  pasturage,  even  in  the  vicinage  of  eternal 
snows.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  people,  or  rather  of  a 
number  of  small  communities  who  followed  nearly  the  same 
poor  and  hardy  course  of  life,  had  seemed  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  princeM  in  the  neighbourhood  a  matter  of  as  little 
consequence,  as  it  is  to  the  stately  herds  which  re]X)se  in 
a  fertile  meadow,  that  a  few  half-starved  goats  find  their 
scanty  food  among  the  rocks  which  overlook  their  rich 
domain. 

But  wonder  and  attention  began  to  be  attracted  towanls 
these  mountaineers  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  reports  were  spread  abroad  of  severe  contests, 
in  which  the  (Jlerman  chivalry,  endeavouring  to  suppre-^s 
insurrections  among  their  Alpine  vassals,  had  sustained 
repeated  and  bloody  defeats,  although  having  on  their  side 
numbers  and  discipline,  and  the  advantage  of  the  most 
perfect  military  equipment  then  known  and  confided  in. 
Great  was  the  wonder  that  cavalry,  which  made  the  only 
efficient  part  of  the  feudal  armies  of  these  ages,  should  Ih* 
routed  by  men  on  foot ;  that  warriors  sheathed  in  complett* 
steel  should  be  overpowered  by  naked  peasants  who  won* 
no  defensive  armour,  and  were  irregularly  provided  with 
pikes,  halberds,  and  clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  attack  ;  above 
all,  it  seemed  a  species  of  miracle  that  knights  and  nobles 
of  the  highest  birth  should  be  defeated  by  mountaineer- 
and  shepherds.  But  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Swiss  at 
Laupen,  Sempach,  and  on  other  less  distinguished  occasion.s* 
plainly  intimated  that  a  new  principle  of  civil  organization, 
as  well  as  of  militarv  movements,  had  arisen  amid  the 
stormy  regions  of  Helvetia. 

Still,  although  the  decisive  victories  which  obtaine<l 
liberty  for  the  Swiss  Cantons,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  resolu- 
tion and  wisdom  with  which  the  members  of  the  litt  It- 
confederation  had  maintained  themselves  against  the 
utmost  exertions  of  Austria,  had  spread  their  fame  abroad 
through  all  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  although  the>' 
themselves  were  conscious  of  the  character  and  actual  power 
which  repeated  victories  had  acquired  for  themselves  and 
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their  coantry,  yet  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centory,  and  at  a  later  date,  the  Swiss  retained  in  a  great 
measure  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  simplicity  of  their 
ancient  mannas ;  so  moch  so,  that  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  republic  in  battle, 
were  wont  to  resume  the  shepherd's  staff  when  they  laid 
down  the  truncheon,  and,  like  the  Roman  dictators, 
to  retire  to  complete  equality  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
from  the  eminence  of  military  command  to  which  their 
talents,  and  the  call  of  their  country,  had  raised  them. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1474,  while  these  districts  were  in  the  rude  and 
simple  state  we  have  described,  that  our  tale  opens. 

Two  trayellers,  one  considerably  past  the  prime  of  life, 
the  other  probably  two  or  three-and-twenty  years  old,  had 
parsed  the  night  at  the  little  town  of  Lucerne,  the  capital 
of  the  Swiss  state  of  the  same  name,  and  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Their  dress  and 
character  seemed  those  of  merchants  of  a  higher  class,  and 
u  hile  they  themselves  journeyed  on  foot,  the  character  of 
the  country  rendering  that  by  far  the  most  easy  mode  of 
pfirsning  their  route,  a  young  peasant  lad,  from  the  Italian 
«ide  of  the  Alps,  followed  them  with  a  sumpter  mule,  laden 
apparently  with  men's  wares  and  baggage,  which  he  some- 
times  mounted,  but  more  frequently  led  by  the  bridle. 

The  travellers  were  uncommonly  fine-looking  men,  and 
^^remed  connected  by  some  very  near  relationship, — probably 
that  of  father  and  son ;  for  at  the  little  inn  where  they 
lodged  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  great  deference  and 
ff^pect  paid  by  the  younger  to  the  elder,  had  not  escaped 
trie  observation  of  the  natives,  who,  like  other  sequestered 
h<=-ii^s,  were  curious  in  proportion  to  the  limited  means  of 
informaticm  which  they  possessed.  They  observed  also, 
'Hat  the  merchants,  under  pretence  of  haste,  declined 
'^.pening  their  bales,  or  proposing  traffic  to  the  inhabitants 
^.f  Lucerne,  alleging  in  excuse  that  they  had  no  commodities 
r.ned  for  the  market.  The  females  of  the  town  were  the 
r/.ore  displeased  with  the  reserve  of  the  mercantile  travellers 
r^^-aiise  they  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  occasioned 
riv  the  wares  in  which  they  dealt  being  too  costly  to  find 
ci-^tomers  among  the  Helvetian  mountains ;    for  it  had 
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transpired,  by  means  of  their  attendant,  that  the  strangers 
had  visited  Venice,  and  had  there  made  many  purchases 
of  rich  commodities,  which  were  brought  from  India  and 
Egypt  to  that  celebrated  emporium,  as  to  the  common 
mart  of  the  Western  World,  and  thence  dispersed  into  ail 
quarters  of  Europe.  Now  the  Swiss  maidens  had  of  late 
made  the  discovery  that  gauds  and  gems  were  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  though  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  possess 
themselves  of  such  ornaments,  they  felt  a  natural  desire  to 
review  and  handle  the  rich  stores  of  the  merchants,  and 
some  displeasure  at  being  prevented  from  doing  so. 

It  was  also  observed  that,  though  the  strangers  were 
sufficiently  courteous  in  their  demeanour,  they  did  not 
evince  that  studious  anxiety  to  please,  displayed  by  the 
travelling  pedlars  or  merchants  of  Lombardy  or  Savoy,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  occasionally 
visited  ;  and  who  had  been  more  frequent  in  their  rounds 
of  late  years,  since  the  spoils  of  victory  had  invested  the 
Swiss  with  some  wealth,  and  had  taught  many  of  them  new 
wants.  Those  peripatetic  traders  were  civil  and  assiduous, 
as  their  calling  required  ;  but  the  new  visitors  seemed  men 
who  were  indifferent  to  traffic,  or  at  least  to  such  slender 
gains  as  could  be  gathered  in  Switzerland. 

Curiosity  was  further  excited  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  spoke  to  each  other  in  a  langtiage  which  was  certainly 
neither  Grerman,  Italian,  nor  French,  but  from  which  an  old 
man  serving  in  the  cabaret,  who  had  once  been  as  far  as 
Paris,  supposed  they  might  be  English  ;  a  people  of  whom 
it  was  only  known  in  these  mountains  that  they  were  a 
fierce  insular  race,  at  war  with  the  French  for  many  years, 
and  a  large  body  of  whom  had  long  since  invaded  the  Forest 
Cantons,  and  sustained  such  a  defeat  in  the  valley  of 
Busswyl,  as  was  well  remembered  by  the  grey-haired  men 
of  Lucerne,  who  received  the  tale  from  their  fathers. 

The  lad  who  attended  the  strangers  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be  a  youth  from  the  Grison  country,  who  acted  as  their 
guide,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  mountains  permitted. 
He  said  they  designed  to  go  to  Bale,  but  seemed  desiroos  to 
travel  by  circuitous  and  unfrequented  routes.  The  circum- 
stances ]ust  mentioned  increased  the  general  desire  to  know 
move  of  the  travellers  and  of  their  merchandise.    Not  a  bale. 
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lowevvTr  was  nnpackedr  and  tiie  mezciiaiits,  karing  LiKcme 

oexti  nunmtng,  xcsamed  their  toikome  jooTDcy,  prefefring 
h  circKtocK  roote  and  bad  rQad;^,  throogh  the  peacdui 
':iiicoc»  ol  Switzieriaiid,  to  encoontering  the  exactions  and 
japhne  of  the  robber  ehivalnr  ol  GermanT,  who,  like  so 
jMuxy  aovereigDSy  made  war  each  at  his  own  pleasure,  and 
e^ned  tolls  and  taxes  on  every  one  who  passed  their  domams 
c  ak  m  tie's  breadth,  with  all  the  insoleiace  ol  petty  tyranny- 
Far  several  hoixrs  after  leaving  Loceme,  the  joomey  of 
'iir  iaayelL«s  was  succeAsfully  protsecoted.  The  road, 
~j.oiiJgiL  preeipitoos  and  diti^ult,  was  rendered  interesting 
:7  choae  apteodid  phenoin«ia  which  no  country  exhibits  in 
L  !rLac&  aatooishing  manner  than  the  moontaizii»  of  Switzer- 
iiad^  where  the  rocky  pass,  the  variant  valley,  the  broad 
iikev  *i*d  ^^  rushing  torrent,  the  attribates  of  other  hills 
L^  well  as  these,  are  interspersed  with  the  magnificent  and 
'*^\i  ieakthik  hoirors  of  the  glaciers,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
-aemael'ycs. 

Ic  waft  not  an  age  in  which  the  beaaties  or  gxandeor  of 
I  Landaeape  made  much  impression  either  on  the  minds  of 
'iioae  who  tiavelled  throasrh  the  cocmtrv,  or  who  resided 
.a  it.  To  the  latter,  the  objects,  however  dignified,  were 
:a miliar,  and  associated  with  daily  habits  and  with  daily 
'•:l1  ;  aoid  the  former  saw,  periiape,  more  terror  than  beanty 
a  the-  wifcd  regioa  throogh  which  they  passed,  and  were 
2xzhjsr  soiJcitaas  to  get  safe  to  their  night's  quarters,  than  to 
•r.miMffwt  on  the  grandenr  of  the  se«ies  which  lay  between 
~iiem,  arad  their  place  of  rest.  Yet  oar  m«t^hants,  as  they 
'^^roceeded  on  their  joomey,  coold  not  help  beii^  strongly 
mprcaBcd  by  the  character  of  the  scenery  aroond  them. 
r^ieir  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  at  times  level  and 
".oner on  its  very  margin,  at  timies  risiii^  to  a  great  height  on 
'.le  sde  c^  the  moontain,  and  winding  along  the  verge  of 
^reexpiees  which  sank  down  to  the  water  as  sharp  and  sheer 
ii*  xihie:  wall  ol  a  castle  descending  npon  the  ditch  which 
iesends  si.  At  other  times  it  trav^sed  spots  of  a  milder 
•riATaeter., — del%htfiil  green  slopes,  and  lowly  retired 
^•jLihs^r^  a^xding  both  pasturage  and  arable  groond, 
-i^metiBics  watered  by  small  streams,  which  winded  by  the 
uunJet  of  woodoi  huts  with  their  fantastic  little  church  and 
^reeple^  ■Kandcred  roond  the  orchard  and  the  nuxint  of 
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vines,  and,  murmuring  gently  as  they  flowed,  found  a  quiet 
passage  into  the  lake. 

'  That  stream,  Arthur,'  said  the  elder  traveller,  as  with 
one  consent  they  stopped  to  gaze  on  such  a  scene  as  I  have 
described,  '  resembles  the  life  of  a  good  and  a  happy  man.* 

'  And  the  brook,  which  hurries  itself  headlong  down  yon 
distant  hill,  markins  its  course  by  a  streak  of  white  foam,' 
answered  Arthur, — ^^what  does  that  resemble  ? ' 

'  That  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  one,'  replied  bis 
father. 

'  The  torrent  for  me,'  said  Arthur  ;  '  a  headlong  course 
which  no  human  force  can  oppose,  and  then  let  it  be  as  brief 
as  it  is  glorious.' 

*  It  is  a  young  man's  thought,'  replied  his  father  ;  *  but 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  so  rootod  in  thy  heart,  that 
nothing  but  the  rude  hand  of  adversity  can  pluck  it  up.' 

'  As  yet  the  root  clings  fast  to  my  heart's  strings,'  said 
the  young  man ;  *  and  methinks  adversity's  hand  hath  had 
a  fair  grasp  of  it.' 

'  You  speak,  my  son,  of  what  you  little  understand,'  said 
his  father.  '  Know,  that  till  the  middle  of  life  be  passed, 
men  scarce  distinguish  true  prosperity  from  adversity,  or 
rather  thev  court  as  the  favours  of  fortune  what  they  should 
more  Justly  i*egard  as  the  marks  of  her  displeasure.  Look 
at  yonder  mountain,  which  wears  on  its  shaggy  brow  a 
diadem  of  clouds,  now  raised  and  now  depressed,  while  the 
flun  glances  upon,  but  is  unable  to  dispel  it ; — a  child  might 
believe  it  to  be  a  crown  of  glory — a  man  knows  it  to  be  the 
signal  of  tempest.' 

Arthur  followed  the  direction  of  his  father's  eye  to  the 
dark  ptnd  shadowy  eminence  of  Mount  Pilatus. 

'  Is  the  mist  on  yonder  wild  mountain  so  ominous  then  ?  ' 
asked  the  young  man. 

*  Demand  of  Antonio,'  said  his  father  ;  '  he  will  tell  you 
the  legend.' 

The  young  merchant  addressed  himself  to  the  Swiss  lad 
who  acted  as  their  attendant,  desiring  to  know  the  name 
of  the  gloomy  height,  which,  in  that  quarter,  seems  the 
leviathan  of  tne  huge  congregation  of  mountains  assembled 
about  Lucerne. 

The  lad  crossed  himself  devoutly,  as  he  recounted  the 
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popular  legend,  tbat  die  wicked  Pontius  Pilate,  Proccmsal 
of  Jndea,  had  here  f oond  the  termination  of  his  impious  life ; 
harii^  after  spending  years  in  the  recesses  of  that  mountain 
whieh  bears  lus  name,  at  length,  in  remorse  and  despair 
rather  than  in  penitence,  plonged  into  the  dismal  lake  which 
occupies  the  summit.  Whether  water  refused  to  do  the 
exeeuticmer^s  duty  upon  such  a  wretch,  or  whether,  his 
body  being  drowned,  his  vexed  spirit  c<xitinued  to  haunt 
the  place  wbere  he  committed  suicide,  Antonio  did  not 
pretoul  to  explain.  But  a  form  was  often,  he  said,  seen  to 
emexge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through  the  action 
o^  one  washing  his  hands  ;  and  when  he  did  so,  dark  clouds 
of  mist  gathered  first  round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake 
( ^oeh  it  had  been  styled  of  old),  and  then  wrapping  the  whole 
apper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presaged  a  tempest 
•:^r  hmrkane,  which  was  sure  to  follow  in  a  short  space. 
He  added  that  the  evil  spirit  was  peculiarly  exasperated  at 
the  audacity  of  such  strangers  as  ascended  the  mountain  to 
^a2e  at  his  place  of  punishment,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  magistrates  of  Lucerne  had  prohibited  any  one  from 
approaching  Mount  Pilatus  under  severe  penalties.  Antonio 
•ioce  more  crossed  himself  as  he  finished  his  legend ;  in 
which  act  of  devotion  he  was  imitated  by  his  hearen,  too 
'xood  Catholics  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  truth  iA  the 

'  How  the  accursed  heathen  scowls  upon  us  ! '  said  the 
yoonger  of  the  merchants,  while  the  cloud  darkened  and 
ieemed  to  settle  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Pilatus.  *  Vade 
rtttro ; — be  thoo  defied,  sinner  ! ' 

A  linng  wind,  rather  heard  than  felt,  seemed  to  groan 
forth,  in  the  tone  of  a  dying  Uon,  the  acceptance  of  the 
^n^ering  vpsnt  to  the  rash  challenge  of  the  young  Eng^ji^- 
man.  The  mountain  was  seen  to  send  down  its  rugged  sides 
thick  wreaths  of  heaving  mist,  which,  rolling  throu^  the 
m^ged  ehaons  that  seamed  the  grisly  hfll,  resembled  torr»[its 
oi  rasiiiiig  lava  pouring  down  from  a  volcano.  The  ridgy 
preeqiiees,  which  formed  the  sides  of  these  huge  ravines, 
•showed  their  splintery  and  rugged  edges  oYcr  the  vapour, 
^  if  dividing  frmn  each  other  the  descending  streams  of 
miat  which  rolled  around  them.  As  a  stra^  contrast  to 
this  ^foaaxy   and    threatening   scene,    the   more   distant 
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mountain  range  of  Rigi  shone  brilliant  with  all  the  hues  of 
an  autumnal  sun. 

While  the  travellers  watched  this  striking  and  varied 
contrast,  which  resembled  an  approaching  combat  betwixt 
the  powers  of  Light  and  Darkness,  their  guide,  in  his  mixed 
Jargon  of  Italian  and  German,  exhorted  them  to  make  haste 
on  their  journey.  The  village  to  which  he  proposed  to 
conduct  them,  he  said,  was  yet  distant,  the  road  bad  and 
difficult  to  find,  and  if  the  Evil  One  (looking  to  Mount 
Pilatus,  and  crossing  himself)  should  send  his  darkness 
upon  the  valley,  the  path  would  be  both  doubtful  and 
dangerous.  The  travellers,  thus  admonished,  gathered 
the  capes  of  their  cloaks  close  round  their  throats,  pulled 
their  bonnets  resolvedly  over  their  brows,  drew  the  buckle 
of  the  broad  belts  which  fastened  their  mantles,  and  each 
with  a  mountain  staff  in  his  hand,  well  shod  with  an  iron 
spike,  they  pursued  their  journey  with  unabated  strength  and 
undaunted  spirit. 

With  every  step  the  scenes  around  them  appeared  to 
change.  Each  mountain,  as  if  its  firm  and  immutable  form 
were  flexible  and  varying,  altered  in  appearance,  like  that 
of  a  shadowy  apparition,  as  the  position  of  the  strangers 
relative  to  them  changed  with  their  motions,  and  as  the 
mist,  which  continued  slowly  though  constantly  to  descend, 
influenced  the  rugged  aspect  of  the  hills  and  valleys  which 
it  shrouded  with  its  vapoury  mantle.  The  nature  of  their 
progress,  too,  never  direct,  but  winding  by  a  narrow  path 
along  the  sinuosities  of  the  valley,  and  making  many  a 
circuit  round  precipices  and  other  obstacles  which  it  was 
impossible  to  surmount,  added  to  the  wild  variety  of  a 
journey  in  which,  at  last,  the  travellers  totally  lost  any 
vague  idea  which  they  had  previously  entertained  concern- 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  road  led  them. 

'  I  would,'  said  the  elder,  '  we  had  that  mystical  needle 
which  mariners  talk  of,  that  points  ever  to  the  north,  and 
enables  them  to  keep  their  way  on  the  waters,  when  there 
is  neither  cape  nor  headland,  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  any 
mark  in  heaven  or  earth  to  tell  them  how  to  steer.' 

*  It  would  scarce  avail  us  among  these  mountains/ 
answered  the  youth ;  '  for  though  tfa^t  wonderful  needle 
may  keep  its  point  to  the  northern  Pole-star,  when  it  is  on 
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h  jbs  moribce  uke  the  sea^  it  i»  not  to  be  thought  it  wooM 
ii:-  «a»  wbesn  these  h^otge  iD<nti[ii]itaiiks>  ariLse  like  vn&Ii?>,  betwixt 
Tiiie  -sttedl  ainid  the  object  c»l^  it*  sympathr." 

~  I  fear  noe/  repiuKed  the  father,  '  we  ^hall  fiod  oor  guide. 
vLco  liAf  been  gmowiiii^  homiy  incce  £tiip:d  cilice  he  left  his 
I'wn  Tailiey^  &&  ii?efles»  as  voa  suppose  the  compass  would 
tff*  acacctj  the  hilis  oi  thi*  wild  oc^antyr-. — Canst  telL  my 
':i:«r/  siii  he.  addies^ing^  Antonio  in  bad  Italian,  '  ii  we  be 
jz^  Tijsr  mmad  we  pnrpogied  ! ' 

"If  B8  pkaae  S&int  Antonio* — said  the  goide,  who  wa^ 
:'\Tiri3HiT   too    much   confused   to   answo'   the    question 

M. 

"  Ajod  that  watcr^  haK  covered  wiih  mist,  which  giimmer? 
TiijTr.iitsh  the  fog.  at  the  foot  of  this  huge  biiack  precipice — is 
j:  mLu  a  pait  of  the  Lake  oi  Laeeme.  or  have  we  lighted 
x^iHD  amoiher  ance  we  ascended  that  la;st  hiii  I  ' 

A32itrjv:ao  could  only  answer  that  they  ought  to  be  on  the 
Z.Aks'  *^  LiDcefne  stilL  and  that  he  hoped  that  what  they  £aw 
zt^^rm  them  was  only  a  windicg  branch  of  the  same  sheet 
It  "wstLier.    But  he  could  sav  nothing  with  ceitaintT. 

'  ]>o^  <q€  an  Italian  !  *  exclaimed  the  younger  tiaTclkr. 
*  iki^iiD  deserrcst  to  have  thy  bones  bvxjiken.  for  undettaking 
h  iBsasxe  which  thou  art  ^&  incapaUle  to  perform,  as  thou 
LTi  n^  guide  as  to  heaven  ! ' 

"  Fcttce.  Arthur/  said  his  father  :  *  if  you  fri^ten  the  kd, 
.iH*  TZEDs  ch]3.  acd  we  lose  the  small  advantage  we  might  have 
\rr  h^  knowledge ;  if  you  ii&e  your  baton,  he  rewards  you 
■vT^  mif  stab  c«f  a  knife. — for  such  is  the  humour  of  a  re- 
THmg^Gal  Looiibard.  Either  wav.  von  are  mamd  instead 
:t  BMJIpcd. — Hark  thee  hither,  my  boy.'  he  continued,  in 
xjf  sadUefent  Itailian  *  be  not  afraid  of  that  hot  youngster. 
irn^roi  I  wim  not  permit  to  injure  thee  :  but  tell  me.  if  thou 
vhiaSL.  the  names  of  the  viijlaiges  by  which  we  are  to  make 
mzr  yjwumei  to-day  !  ' 

T&e  jpentjie  mode  in  which  the  elder  traveliler  spoke 
"  iMiiwunl  the  lad,  who  had  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
laaiA  tone  and  menacing  expressions  of  his  younger  com- 
iHflinaBi  :  and  he  poured  fcnrth.  in  his  patois,  a  flood  of  names. 
XL  ifiMeh  the  Gcnnan  guttural  souihIs  were  strangely  inter 
luixffli  with  the  soft  accents  of  the  Italian,  but  which  carried 
doe  hcaiet  no  intelligible  inf<xmation  conceraing  the 
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object  of  his  question  ;  so  that  at  length  he  was  forced  to 
conclude,  '  Even  lead  on,  in  Our  Lady's  name,  or  in  Saint 
Antonio's,  if  you  like  it  better ;  we  shall  but  lose  time, 
I  see,  in  trying  to  understand  each  other.' 

They  moved  on  as  before,  with  this  di£Ference,  that  the 
guide,  leading  the  mule,  now  went  first,  and  was  followed 
by  the  other  two,  whose  motions  he  had  formerly  directed 
by  calling  to  them  from  behind.  The  clouds  meantime 
became  thicker  and  thicker,  and  the  mist,  which  had  at 
first  been  a  thin  vapour,  began  now  to  descend  in  the  form 
of  a  small  thick  rain,  which  gathered  like  dew  upon  the 
capotes  of  the  travellers.  Distant  rustling  and  groaning 
sounds  were  heard  among  the  remote  mountains,  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  Evil  Spirit  of  Mount  Pilatus  had 
seemed  to  announce  the  storm.  The  boy  again  pressed  his 
companions  to  advance,  but  at  the  same  time  threw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  their  doing  so,  by  the  slowness  and 
indecision  which  he  showed  in  l^xling  them  on. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  three  or  four  miles, 
which  uncertainty  rendered  doubly  tedious,  the  travellers 
were  at  length  engaged  in  a  narrow  path,  running  along 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Beneath  was  water,  but  of  what 
description  they  could  not  ascertain.  The  wind,  indeed^ 
which  b^an  to  be  felt  in  sudden  gusts,  sometimes  swept 
aside  the  mist  so  completely  as  to  show  the  waves  glimmering 
below ;  but  whether  they  were  those  of  the  same  lake  on 
which  their  morning  journey  had  commenced,  whether  it  was 
another  and  separate  sheet  of  water  of  a  similar  character 
or  whether  it  was  a  river  or  laige  brook,  the  view  afforded 
was  too  indistinct  to  determine.  Thus  far  was  certain, 
that  they  were  not  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
where  it  displays  its  usual  expanse  of  waters  ;  for  the  same 
hurricane  gusts  which  showed  them  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  gave  them  a  transient  view  of  the  opposite  side,  at 
what  exact  distance  they  could  not  well  discern,  but  near 
enough  to  show  tall  abrupt  rocks  and  shaggy  pine-trees,  here 
unit^in  groups,  and  there  singly  anchored  among  the  cliffs 
which  overhung  the  water.  This  was  a  more  distinct  land- 
scape than  the  farther  side  of  the  lake  would  have  offered, 
had  they  been  on  the  right  road. 

Hitherto  the  path,  though  steep  and  rugged,  was  plainly 
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enoogh  indicated,  and  showed  traces  of  having  been  nsed 
both  bj  lidas  and  foot  passengers.  Bot  suddenly,  as 
Antonio  with  the  loaded  mule  hkd  reached  a  projecting 
eminmce,  aroond  the  peak  of  which  the  path  made  a  sharp 
cum,  he  stopped  short,  with  his  usual  exclamaticm,  addressed 
to  his  patron  saint.  It  appeared  to  Arthur  that  the  mule 
shared  the  terrors  of  the  guide ;  for  it  started  back,  put 
forwards  its  fore-feet  separate  from  each  other,  and  seemed, 
bv  the  attitude  which  it  assumed,  to  intimate  a  determina- 
cioD  to  resist  every  proposal  to  advance,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  lunrror  and  fear  at  the  prospect  which  lay  before  it. 

Arthur  pressed  forward,  not  only  from  curiosity,  but  that ' 
he  mi^t  tf  possible  bear  the  brunt  of  any  danger  before  his 
father  came  up  to  share  it.  In  less  time  than  we  have  taken 
to  tell  the  story,  the  voung  man  stood  beside  Antonio  and 
the  mule,  upon  a  platform  of  rock  on  which  the  road  seemed 
absc^ately  to  terminate,  and  from  the  farther  side  of  which 
a  precipice  sank  sheer  down,  to  what  depth  the  mist  did  not 
permit  him  to  discern,  but  certainly  uninteirupted  for  more 
chan  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Uank  expression  which  overcast  the  visage  of  the 
Toaager  traveller,  and  traces  of  which  might  be  discerned 
I  a  the  phjrsiognomy  of  the  beast  of  burden,  announced 
'liarm  and  mortification  at  this  unexpected,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
.n.^$armountable  obstacle.  Nor  did  the  looks  of  the  father, 
xhoyreBeatly  after  came  up  to  the  same  spot,  convey  either 
hope  or  comfort.  Ue  stood  with  the  others  gazing  on  the 
misty  gulf  beneath  them,  and  looking  all  around,  but  in 
vain,  for  some  continuaticm  of  the  path,  which  certainlv 
had  nerer  been  originally  designed  to  temrinate  in  this 
nummary  manner.  As  they  stood  uncertain  what  to  do 
aext,  the  son  in  vain  attempting  to  discover  some  mode 
of  pftiwing  cMiward,  and  the  father  about  to  propose  that 
they  should  return  by  the  road  which  had  Inrought  them 
hither,  a  load  howl  of  the  wind,  more  wild  than  they 
had  yet  heard,  swept  down  the  valley.  All  being  aware  of 
the  danger  of  being  huried  from  the  precarious  station 
which  they  ooeopied,  snatched  at  bushes  and  rocks  by  which 
to  secure  themselves,  and  even  the  poor  mule  seemed  to 
steady  itaelf  in  order  to  withstand  the  approaching  hurricane. 
The  gnat  came  with  such  unexpected  fury  that  it  appeared 
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to  the  travellers  to  shake  the  very  rock  on  which  they  stood, 
and  would  have  swept  them  from  its  surface  like  so  many 
dry  leaves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  momentary  precautionn 
which  they  had  taken  for  their  safety.  But  as  the  wind 
rushed  down  the  glen,  it  completely  removed  for  the  space 
of  three  or  four  mmutes  the  veil  of  mist  which  former  gusts 
had  only  served  to  agitate  or  discompose,  and  showed  them 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  interruption  which  they  had 
met  with  so  unexpectedly. 

'  The  rapid  but  correct  eye  of  Arthur  was  then  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  path,  after  leaving  the  platform  of  rock 
*on  which  they  stood,  had  originally  passed  upwards  in  the 
same  direction  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank  of  earth, 
which  had  then  formed  the  upper  covering  of  a  stratum 
of  precipitous  rocks.  But  it  had  chanced,  in  some  of  the 
convulsions  of  nature  which  take  place  in  those  wild  regions 
where  she  works  upon  a  scale  so  formidable,  that  the  earth 
had  made  a  slip,  or  almost  a  precipitous  descent,  from  the 
rock,  and  been  nurled  downwards  with  the  path,  which  was 
traced  along  the  top,  and  with  bushes,  trees,  or  whatever 
grew  upon  it,  into  the  channel  of  the  stream  ;  for  such  they 
could  now  discern  the  water  beneath  them  to  be,  and  not 
a  lake  or  an  arm  of  a  lake,  as  they  had  hitherto  supposed. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  might  probably 
have  been  an  earthquake,  not  unfrequent  in  that  country. 
Hie  bank  of  earth,  now  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  inverted 
in  its  fall,  showed  some  trees  growing  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  others,  which,  having  pitched  on  their  heads  in  their 
descent,  were  at  once  inverted  and  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  lay  a  sport  to  the  streams  of  the  river  which  they 
had  heretofore  covered  with  gloomy  shadow.    The  gaunt 

Crecipice  which  remained  behind,  like  the  skeleton  of  some 
uge  monster  divested  of  its  flesh,  formed  the  wall  of  a 
fearful  abyss,  resembling  the  face  of  a  newlv  wrought  quaiT>', 
more  dismal  of  aspect  from  the  rawness  of  its  recent  forma- 
tion, and  from  its  being  as  yet  uncovered  with  any  of  the 
vegetation  with  which  nature  speedily  mantles  over  the 
bare  surface  even  of  her  sternest  crags  and  precipices. 

Besides  remarking  these  appearances,  which  tended  to 
show  that  this  interruption  of  the  road  had  been  of  recent 
ocourrencei  Arthur  was  able  to  observe,  on  the  farther  side 
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of  the  river,  higher  up  the  valley,  and  rising  out  of  the  pine 
forests,  interspersed  with  rocks,  a  square  building  of  consider- 
able height,  like  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  tower.  He  pointed 
out  this  remarkable  object  to  Antonio,  and  demanded  if 
he  knew  it ;  justly  conjecturing  that,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  site,  it  was  a  landmark  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  had  seen  it  before.  Accordingly,  it  was  gladly  and 
promptly  recognized  by  the  lad,  who  called  cheerfully  out, 
that  the  place  was  Geierstein,  that  is,  as  he  explained  it, 
the  Rock  of  the  Vultures.  He  knew  it,  he  said,  by  the  old 
tower,  as  well  as  by  a  huge  pinnacle  of  rock  which  arose 
near  it,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  to  the  top  of  which 
the  lammer-geier  (one  of  the  largest  birds  of  prey  known  to 
exist)  had  in  former  days  transported  the  child  of  an  ancient 
lord  of  the  castle.  He  proceeded  to  recount  the  vow  which 
was  made  by  the  Kn^ht  of  Geierstein  to  Our  Lady  of 
Einsiedlen ;  and,  while  he  spoke,  the  castle,  rocks,  woods, 
and  precipices,  again  faded  in  mist.  But  as  he  concluded 
his  wonderful  narrative  with  the  miracle  which  restored 
the  infant  again  to  its  father's  arms,  he  cried  out  suddenly, 
'  Look  to  yourselves — the  storm  ! — ^the  storm  ! '  It  came 
accordingly,  and  sweeping  the  mist  before  it,  again  be- 
stowed on  the  travellers  a  view  of  the  horrors  around  them. 
'  Aye ! '  quoth  Antonio,  triumphantly,  as  the  gust  abated, 

*  old  Pontius  loves  little  to  hear  of  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen ; 
but  she  will  keep  her  own  with  him — ^Ave  Maria  ! ' 

'  That  tower,'  said  the  young  traveller,  '  seems  unin- 
habited. I  can  descry  no  smoke,  and  the  battlement  appears 
ruinous.' 

'  It  has  not  been  inhabited  for  many  a  day,'  answered  the 
guide.  '  But  I  would  I  were  at  it,  for  all  that.  Honest 
Arnold  Biederman,  the  Landamman '    (chief  magistrate) 

*  of  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden,  dwells  near,  and,  I  warrant 
you,  distressed  strangers  will  not  want  the  best  that  cup- 
board and  cellar  can  find  them,  wherever  he  holds  rule.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  him,'  said  the  elder  traveller,  whom 
Antonio  had  been  taught  to  call  Seignor  Philipson  ;  *  a  good 
and  hospitable  man,  and  one  who  enjoys  deserved  weight 
with  his  countrymen.' 

*  You  have  spoken  him  right,  seignor,'  answered  the 
guide  ^   *  and  I  would  we  could  reach  his  house,  where  you 
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shoald  be  sure  of  hospitable  treatment,  and  a  good  direction 
for  your  next  day's  journey.  But  how  we  are  to  get  to  the 
Vulture^s  Castle,  unless  we  had  wings  like  the  vulture,  is 
a  question  hard  to  answer.' 

Arthur  replied  by  a  daring  proposal,  which  the  readef  will 
find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n 

-Away  with 


Tho  clouds  grow  thicker — ^there— now  lean  oa  me — 
Place  your  foot  here — ^here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  8hrub~-now  give  me  your  hand. 
•        •        •        •        •        .        • 

Tho  Chalet  will  be  gain*d  in  half  an  hour. 

Manjrtd, 

Aftsb  surveying  the  desolate  scene  as  accurately  as  the 
stormy  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit,  the  younger  of 
the  travellers  observed,  *  In  any  other  country,  I  should  say 
the  tempest  begins  to  abate  ;  but  what  to  expect  in  this  land 
of  desolation,  it  were  rash  to  decide.  If  the  apostate  spirit 
of  Pilate  be  actually  on  the  blast,  these  lingenng  and  more 
distant  howls  seem  to  intimate  that  he  is  returning  to  his 
place  of  punishment.  The  pathway  has  sunk  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  traced — I  can  see  part  of  it  lying  do^n  in  the 
abyss,  marking,  as  with  a  streak  of  clay,  yonder  mass  of 
earth  and  stone.  But  I  think  it  possible,  with  your  per- 
mission, my  father,  that  I  could  still  scramble  fom'ard 
along  the  edge  of  the  precipice  till  I  come  in  sight  of  the 
habitation  which  the  lad  tells  us  of.  If  there  b«  actually 
such  a  one,  there  must  be  an  access  to  it  somewhere ;  and 
if  I  cannot  find  the  path  out,  I  can  at  least  make  a  signal  to 
those  who  dwell  near  the  Vulture's  Nest  yonder,  and  obtain 
some  friendly  guidance.' 

'  I  cannot  consent  to  your  incurring  such  a  risk,'  said  his 
father  ;  *'  let  the  lad  go  forward,  if  he  can  and  will.  He  is 
mountain  bred,  and  I  will  reward  him  richly.' 

But  Antonio  declined  the  proposal  absolutely  and  decidedly. 
'  X  am  mountain  bred,'  he  said, '  but  I  am  no  chamois  hunter ; 
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and  I  hare  no  wings  to  transport  me  from  cliff  to  cliff,  like 
a  TtLwea — gold  is  not  worth  life.' 

'  And  God  forbid,'  said  SetgncH*  Fhilipson,  *  that  I  should 
tempt  thee  to  wei|^  than  against  each  other  \ — Go  on,  thai, 
sir  son, — ^I  follow  thee.' 

*  Under  yoor  faTonr,  dearest  sir,  no,'  replied  the  yoong 
c&an  ;  *  it  is  «»nngli  to  endanger  the  life  of  one — and  mine, 
far  the  most  worthless,  shoold,  by  all  the  roles  of  nisdom  as 
well  as  natue,  be  pat  first  in  hazard.' 

'  No,  Arthnr,'  replied  his  father,  in  a  determined  Toioe  ; 
'  DO,  my  son — I  have  siurived  much,  but  I  n-ill  not  sorvive 
iheeJ 

'  I  fear  not  for  the  issae,  father,  if  3*00  permit  me  to  go 
aVjoe ;  hot  I  cannot — daie  not — undertake  a  task  so 
p^mJous,  if  you  persist  in  attempting  to  share  it  with  no 
letter  aid  than  mine.  While  I  endeaToured  to  make  a  new 
adTaooe,  I  should  be  ever  looking  back  to  see  how  you 
rrJ^t  attain  the  station  which  I  was  about  to  leaTe— And 
bethink  you,  dearest  father,  that  if  I  fall ,  I  ^dl  an  unregarded 
:r.ing,  ci  as  little  moment  as  the  st<Hie  or  tree  which  has 
trjppJed  headloi^  down  before  me.  But  you — should  your 
foot  ;^p,  or  your  hand  fail,  bethink  you  what  and  how  much 
ii^tst  needs  fall  with  you  ! ' 

*  Tboo  art  right,  my  chUd,'  said  the  father.  '  I  still  have 
tiiat  which  binds  me  to  life,  even  though  I  were  to  lose  in 
:c.ee  all  that  is  dear  to  me. — Our  Lady  and  Our  Lad^^'s 
Kjiight  bless  thee  and  prosper  thee,  my  child  !  Thy  foot  is 
joong,  thy  hand  is  strong — ^thou  hast  not  climbed  Plyn- 
^:anion  in  vain.  Be  bold,  but  be  wary — ^remember  there  is 
I,  man  wiio,  failing  thee,  has  but  one  act  of  duty  to  bind  him 
10  the  earth,  and,  that  dischaiged,  will  soon  f<^ow  thee.' 

The  young  man  accordingly  prepared  for  his  journey,  and, 
^riripping  himself  of  his  cumbrous  cloak,  showed  his  well- 
proiportiCMied  limbs  in  a  jerkin  of  grey  cloth,  which  sat 
y^Hi  to  his  person.  The  father*s  resolution  gave  way  when 
i^  flOD  tarned  round  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  recalled  his 
permisBion,  imd  in  a  peremptory  tone  forbade  him  to 
proceed.  But,  without  listoiing  to  the  prohibition,  Arthur 
i^ad  eommenced  his  perilous  adventure.  Desc^iding  &om 
tb^e  platform  on  which  he  stood,  by  the  bou^^  of  an  <rfd 
^*b-tiee,  which  thrust  itself  out  of  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  the 
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youth  was  enabled  to  gain,  though  at  great  risk,  a  narrow 
ledge,  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  by  creeping  along 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  on  till  he  made  himself  heard  or 
seen  from  the  habitation,  of  whose  existence  the  guide  had 
informed  him.  His  situation,  as  he  pursued  this  bold 
purpose,  appeared  so  precarious,  that  even  the  hired 
attendant  hardly  dared  to  draw  breath  as  he  gazed  on  him. 
The  ledge  which  supported  him  seemed  to  grow  so  narrow 
as  he  passed  along  it,  as  to  become  altogether  invisible, 
while  sometimes  with  his  face  to  the  precipice,  sometimes 
looking  forward,  sometimes  glancing  his  eyes  upward,  but 
never  venturing  to  cast  a  look  below,  lest  his  brain  should 
grow  giddy  at  a  sight  so  appalling,  he  wound  his  way 
onward.  To  his  father  and  the  attendant,  who  beheld  his 
progress,  it  was  less  that  of  a  man  advancing  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  resting  by  aught  connected  with  the  firm 
earth,  than  that  of  an  insect  crawling  along  the  face  of 
a  perpendicular  wall,  of  whose  progressive  movement  we 
are  indeed  sensible,  but  cannot  perceive  the  means  of  its 
support.  And  bitterly,  most  bitterly,  did  the  miserable 
parent  now  lament,  that  he  had  not  persisted  in  his  purpose 
to  encounter  the  bafiling  and  even  perilous  measure  of 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  habitation  of  the  preceding 
night.  He  should  then,  at  least,  have  partaken  the  fate  of 
the  son  of  his  love. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  man's  spirits  were  strongly  braced 
for  the  performance  of  his  perilous  task.  He  laid  a  powerful 
restraint  on  his  imagination,  which  in  general  was  suffi- 
ciently active,  and  refused  to  listen,  even  for  an  instant,  to 
any  of  the  horrible  insinuations  by  which  fancy  augmentn 
actual  danger.  He  endeavoured  manfully  to  reduce  all 
around  him  to  the  scale  of  right  reason,  as  the  best  support 
of  true  courage.  '  This  ledge  of  rock,'  he  urged  to  himself, 
*  is  but  narrow,  yet  it  has  breadth  enough  to  support  me  ; 
these  cliffs  and  crevices  in  the  surface  are  small  and  distant, 
but  the  one  affords  as  secure  a  resting-place  to  my  feet,  the 
other  as  available  a  grasp  to  my  hands,  as  if  I  stood  on  a 
platform  of  a  cubit  broad,  and  rested  my  arm  on  a  balustrade 
of  marble.  My  safety,  therefore,  depends  on  myself.  If 
I  move  with  decision,  step  firmly,  and  hold  fast,  what 
'gnifies  how  near  I  am  to  the  mouth  of  an  abyss  ? ' 
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Thus  estimating  the  extent  of  his  danger  by  the  measure 
of  sound  sense  and  reality,  and  supported  by  some  degree 
of  practice  in  such  exercise,  the  brave  youth  went  forward 
on  his  awful  journey,  step  by  step,  winning  his  way  with 
a  caution  and  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  which  alone 
could  have  saved  him  from  instant  destruction.  At  length 
he  gained  a  point  where  a  projecting  rock  formed  the  angle 
of  the  precipice,  so  far  as  it*  had  been  visible  to  him  from 
the  platform.  This,  therefore,  was  the  critical  point  of  his 
undertaking ;  but  it  was  also  the  most  perilous  part  of  it. 
The  rock  projected  more  than  six  feet  forward  over  the 
torrent,  which  he  heard  raging  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
yards  beneath,  with  a  noise  like  subterranean  thunder.  He 
examined  the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  led  by  the 
existence  of  shrubs,  grass,  and  even  stunted  trees,  to  believe 
that  this  rock  marked  the  farthest  extent  of  the  slip  or  slide 
of  earth,  and  that,  could  he  but  turn  round  the  angle  of 
which  it  was  the  termination,  he  might  hope  to  attain  the 
continuation  of  the  path  which  had  been  so  strangely 
interrupted  by  this  convulsion  of  nature.  But  the  crag 
jutted  out  so  much  as  to  afford  no  possibility  of  passing 
either  under  or  around  it ;  and  as  it  rose  several  feet  above 
the  position  which  Arthur  had  attained,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  climb  over  it.  This  was,  however,  the  course 
which  he  chose,  as  the  only  mode  of  surmounting  what  he 
hoped  might  prove  the  last  obstacle  to  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. A  projecting  tree  afforded  him  the  means  of  raising 
and  swinging  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  crag.  But  he  had 
scarcely  planted  himself  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  moment  to 
congratulate  himself  on  seeing,  amid  a  wild  chaos  of  cliffs 
and  wood,  the  gloomy  ruins  of  Geierstein,  with  smoke  arising 
and  indicating  something  like  a  human  habitation  beside 
them,  when,  to  his  extreme  terror,  he  felt  the  huge  cliff  on 
which  he  stood  tremble,  stoop  slowly  forward,  and  gradually 
sink  from  its  position.  Projecting  as  it  was,  and  shaken  as 
its  equitibrium  had  been  by  the  most  recent  earthquake,  it 
lay  now  so  insecurely  poised,  that  its  balance  was  entirely 
destroyed,  even  by  the  addition  of  ihe  young  man's  weight. 

Aroused  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  Arthur,  by  an 
instinctive  attempt  at  self-preservation,  drew  cautiously 
back  from  the  falling  crag  into  the  tree  by  which  he  had 
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ascended,  and  turned  his  head  back  as  if  spell-bound,  to 
watch  the  descent  of  the  fatal  rock  from  which  he  had  just 
retreated.  It  tottered  for  two  or  three  seconds,  as  if  uncer- 
tain which  way  to  fall ;  and  had  it  taken  a  sidelong  direction, 
must  have  dashed  the  adventurer  from  his  place  of  refuge, 
or  borne  both  the  tree  and  him  down  headlong  into  the  river. 
After  a  moment  of  horrible  uncertainty,  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion determined  a  direct  and  forward  descent.  Down  went 
the  huge  fragment,  which  must  have  weighed  at  least 
twenty  ton,  rendinff  and  splintering  in  its  precipitate  course 
the  trees  and  bushes  which  it  encountered,  and  settling 
at  length  in  the  channel  of  the  torrent  with  a  din  equal  to 
the  discharge  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  sound  was 
re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank,  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
with  emulative  thunders  ;  nor  was  the  tumult  silent  till  it 
rose  into  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  which,  equally  insen- 
sible to  terrestrial  sounds,  and  unfavourable  to  animal  life, 
heard  the  roar  in  their  majestic  solitude,  but  suffered  it  to 
die  away  without  a  responsive  voice. 

What,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  distracted 
father,  who  saw  the  ponderous  rock  descend  but  could  not 
mark  whether  his  only  son  had  borne  it  company  in  itH 
dreadful  fall !  His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  along 
the  face  of  the  precipice  which  he  had  seen  Arthur  so  lately 
traverse ;  and  when  the  lad  Antonio  withheld  him,  by 
tlirowing  his  arms  around  him,  he  turned  on  the  guide  with 
the  fury  of  a  bear  which  had  been  robbed  of  her  cubs. 

'  Unhand  me,  base  peasant,'  he  exclaimed,  '  or  thou  diest 
on  the  spot ! ' 

'  Alas  I  *  said  the  poor  boy>  dropping  on  his  knees  before 
him,  'I,  too,  have  a  father  ! ' 

The  appeal  went  to  the  heart  of  the  traveller,  who 
instantly  let  the  lad  go,  and  holding  up  his  hands  and  lifting 
his  eyes  towanls  heaven,  said,  in  accents  of  the  deepest 
agony,  mingled  with  devout  resignation,  *  Fiat  voluntas 
tua  / — he  was  my  last,  and  loveliest,  and  best  beloved,  and 
most  worthy  of  my  love  ;  and  yonder,'  he  added,  *  yonder 
over  the  glen  soar  the  birds  of  prey,  who  are  to  feast  on  his 
young  blood. — But  I  will  see  him  once  more,'  exclaimed  the 
miserable  parent,  as  the  huge  carrion  vulture  floated  past 
*Ti  on  the  thick  air, — *  I  will  see  my  Arthur  once  more,  ere 
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the  wcU  and  the  eagle  mangle  him — ^I  will  see  all  of  him 
that  earth  still  holds.  Detain  me  not — bat  abide  here,  and 
watch  me  as  I  advance.  If  I  fall,  as  is  most  likely  I  charge 
yoa  to  take  the  sealed  papers,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
valise,  and  carry  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  There  is  money 
enou]^  in  the  porse  to  bury  me  with  my  poor  boy,  and 
to  cause  masses  be  said  for  our  souls,  and  yet  leave  you 
a  rich  recompense  for  your  journey.' 

The  honest  Swiss  lad,  obtuse  in  his  understanding,  but 
kind  asid  feiithful  in  his  disposition,  blubbered  as  his  em- 
lAoyer  spoke,  and,  afraid  to  offer  further  remonstrance  or 
oppontion,  saw  his  temporary  master  prepare  himself  to 
traverse  the  same  fatal  precipice,  over  the  verge  of  which 
his  ill'&ted  son  had  seemed  to  pass  to  the  fate  which,  with 
^11  tlie  wildness  of  a  parent's  anguish,  his  father  was 
hastening  to  share. 

Soddenhr  there  was  heard  from  beyond  the  fatal  angle 
from  which  the  mass  of  stone  had  been  displaced  by  Arthur's 
rash  aiK^ent,  the  Loud  hoarse  sound  of  one  of  those  huge 
£torDS,  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  urus,  or  wild  bull,  of 
HwitJ^eglani^  which  in  ancient  times  announced  the  terrors 
fA  the  charge  of  these  mountaineers,  and,  indeed,  served 
them  in  war  instead  of  all  musical  instruments. 

*  Hcidf  sir,  hold  ! '  exclaimed  the  Grison,  ^  yonder  is  a 
4^uA  from  Gei^vtein.  Some  one  will  presently  come  to 
our  awiisfanee,  and  show  us  the  safer  way  to  seek  for  your 
'too — ^And  look  you — at  yon  green  bush  that  is  glimmering 
throo^  the  mist.  Saint  Antonio  preserve  me,  as  I  see  a 
vhite  cloth  displayed  there ! — ^it  is  just  beyond  the  point 
vhere  the  rock  felL' 

The  fMber  endeavoured  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  spot,  but 
\hey  filled  so  fast  with  tears,  that  they  could  not  discern  the 
object  which  the  guide  pointed  out. — '  It  is  all  in  vain,'  he 
tasSd^  dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes — *'  I  shall  never  see 
OMfe  of  him  than  his  lifeless  remains  ! ' 

^  Yoo  will — you  will  see  him  in  life  ! '  said  the  Grison, 
'  Saint  Antonio  wills  it  so— See,  the  white  cloth  waves  again ! ' 

'Some  rannant  of  his  garments,'  said  the  despairing 
Uttber, — ^^flome  wretched  memorial  of  his  fate. — No,  my 
^ee  see  it  not — I  have  beheld  the  fall  of  my  house — n-ould 
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that  the  vultures  of  these  crags  had  rather  torn  them  from 
their  sockets  ! ' 

*  Yet  look  again/  said  the  Swiss  ;  '  the  cloth  hangs  not 
loose  upon  a  bough — I  can  see  that  it  is  raised  on  the  end  of 
a  staff,  and  is  distinctly  waved  to  and  fro.  Your  son  makes 
a  signal  that  he  is  safe.' 

'  And  if  it  be  so/  said  the  traveller,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  '  blessed  be  the  eyes  that  see  it,  and  the  tongue 
that  tells  it !  If  we  find  my  son,  and  find  him  alive,  this  day 
shall  be  a  lucky  one  for  thee  too.' 

'  Nay,'  answered  the  lad,  '  I  only  ask  that  you  will  abide 
still,  and  act  by  counsel,  and  I  will  hold  myself  quit  for  my 
services.  Only  it  is  not  creditable  to  an  honest  lad  to  have 
people  lose  themselves  by  their  own  wilfulness  ;  for  the 
blame,  after  all,  is  sure  to  fall  upon  the  guide,  as  if  he  could 
prevent  old  Pontius  from  shaking  the  mist  from  his  brow, 
or  banks  of  earth  from  slipping  down  into  the  valley  at 
a  time,  or  young  harebrained  gallants  from  walking  upon 
precipices  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  madmen, 
whose  grey  hairs  might  make  them  wiser,  from  drawing 
daggers  like  bravoes  in  Lombardy.' 

Thus  the  guide  ran  on,  and  in  that  vein  he  might  have 
long  continued,  for  Seignor  Philipson  heard  him  not.  Each 
throb  of  his  pulse,  each  thought  of  his  heart,  was  directed 
towards  the  object  which  the  lad  referred  to  as  a  signal  of 
his  son's  safety.  He  became  at  length  satisfied  that  the 
signal  was  actually  waved  by  a  human  hand ;  and,  At^ 
ea^er  in  the  glow  of  reviving  hope,  as  he  had  of  late  been 
under  the  influence  of  desperate  grief,  he  again  prepared 
for  the  attempt  of  advancing  towards  his  son,  and  assisting 
him,  if  possible,  in  regaining  a  place  of  safety.  But  the 
entreaties  and  reiterated  assurances  of  his  guide  induced 
him  to  pause. 

'  Are  you  fit,'  he  said,  '  to  go  on  the  crag  ?  Can  you 
repeat  your  Credo  and  Ave  without  missing  or  misplacing 
a  word  ?  for  without  that,  our  old  men  say  your  neck,  had 
you  a  score  of  them,  would  be  in  danger. — Is  your  eye  clear, 
and  your  feet  firm  ? — I  trow  the  one  streams  like  a  fountain, 
and  the  other  shakes  like  the  aspen  which  overhangs  it  ! 
Rest  here  till  those  arrive  who  are  far  more  able  to  give 
your  son  help  than  either  you  or  I  are.  I  judge  by  the  fashion 
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of  his  Mowing,  that  yonder  is  the  horn  of  the  goodman  of 
GeiHsteiny  Arnold  Biederman.  He  hath  seen  your  son's 
daj9ger»  and  is  even  now  providing  for  his  safety  and  oars. 
Theie  are  cases  in  which  the  aid  of  one  stranger,  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  is  worth  that  of  three  brothers, 
who  know  not  the  crags.' 

'^  Bat  if  yonder  horn  really  sounded  a  signal/  said  the 
traveller,  '  how  chanced  it  that  my  son  replied  not  ?  ' 

'  And  if  he  did  so,  as  is  most  likely  he  did,'  rejoined  the 
Gfison,  '  how  should  we  have  heard  him  I  The  bugle  of 
Uri  itself  sounded  amid  these  horrible  dins  of  water  and 
temipest  like  the  reed  of  a  shepherd  boy  ;  and  how  think 
yoa  we  should  hear  the  holloa  of  a  man  ?  ' 

'  Yet  methinks,'  said  Seignor  Philipscxi,  '  I  do  hear  some- 
thing amid  this  roar  of  elements  which  is  like  a  human  voice 
— ^bot  it  is  not  Arthur's.* 

'  I  wot  well,  no,'  answered  the  Grison  ;  '  that  is  a  woman's 
voice.  The  maidens  will  converse  with  each  other  in  that 
manner,  frcHn  cliff  to  cliff,  through  storm  and  tempest,  were 
th«re  a  mile  between.' 

*"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  for  this  providential  relief  ! ' 
said  Seignor  Philipson ;  '  I  trust  we  shall  yet  see  this 
dreadful  day  safely  ended.    I  will  holloa  in  answer.' 

He  attempted  to  do  so,  but,  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
Tnii^kingr  himself  heard  in  such  a  country^  he  pitched  his 
voice  in  the  same  key  with  that  of  the  roar  of  wave  and 
wind ;  so  that,  even  at  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where 
he  was  speaking,  it  must  have  been  totally  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  elemental  war  around  them.  The 
Lid  smiled  at  his  patron's  ineffectual  attempts,  and  then 
raised  his  vcice  himself  in  a  high,  wild,  and  prolonged 
scream,  which,  while  produced  with  apparently  much  less 
effort  than  that  of  the  Englishman,  was  nevertheless  a 
distinct  sound,  separated  from  others  by  the  key  to  which  it 
was  pitched,  and  was  probably  audible  to  a  very  considerable 
distance.  It  was  presently  answered  by  distant  cries  ol  the 
same  nature,  which  graduaUy  approached  the  platform, 
bringing  renovated  hope  to  the  anxious  traveller. 

If  the  distress  of  the  &ther  rendered  his  condition  an 
object  o£  deep  compassion,  that  of  the  son,  at  the  same 
moment,  was  sufficiently  perOous.    We  have  already  stated 
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that  Arthur  Philipson  had  commenced  his  precarious 
journey  along  the  precipice,  with  all  the  coolness,  resolution, 
and  unshaken  determination  of  mind  which  was  most 
essential  to  a  task  where  all  must  depend  upon  firmness 
of  nerve.  But  the  formidable  accident  which  checked  his 
onward  progress  was  of  a  character  so  dreadful,  as  made 
him  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  a  death,  instant,  horrible,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  inevitable.  The  solid  rock  had  trembled  and 
rent  beneath  his  footsteps,  and  although,  by  an  effort  rather 
mechanical  than  voluntary,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  instant  ruin  attending  its  descent,  he  felt  as  if  the  better 

Grt  of  him,  his  firmness  of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  had 
en  rent  away  with  the  descending  rock,  as  it  fell  thunder- 
ing, with  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  into  the  torrents  and 
whirlpools  of  the  vexed  gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the  seaman 
swept  from  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  drenched  in  the 
waves,  and  battered  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  does 
not  differ  more  from  the  same  mariner,  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sale,  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his 
favourite  ship,  proudof  her  stren^j^h  and  his  own  dexterity, 
than  Arthur  when  commencing  his  Journey,  from  the  same 
Arthur,  while  clinging  to  the  decayed  trunk  of  an  old  tree, 
from  which,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  he  saw 
the  fall  of  the  crag  which  he  had  so  nearly  accompanied. 
The  effects  of  his  terror,  indeed,  were  physical  as  well  aa 
moral,  for  a  thousand  colours  played  before  his  eyes ;  ho 
was  attacked  by  a  sick  dizziness,  and  deprived  at  once  of 
the  obedience  of  those  limbs  which  had  hitherto  served  him 
so  admirably  ;  his  arms  and  hands,  as  if  no  longer  at  hin 
own  command,  now  clung  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  with 
a  cramp-like  tenacity  over  which  he  seemed  to  possess  no 
power,  and  now  trembled  in  a  state  of  such  complete 
nervous  relaxation,  as  led  him  to  fear  that  they  were 
becoming  unable  to  support  him  longer  in  his  position. 

An  incident,  in  itselz  trifling,  added  to  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  this  alienation  of  his  powers.  All  living  thingn 
in  the  neighbourhood  had,  as  might  be  supposed,  been 
startled  by  the  tremendous  fall  to  which  his  progress  had 

Siven  occasion.    Flights  of  owls,  bats,  and  other  birds  of 
arkness,  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  air,  bad 
'^st  no  time  in  returning  into  their  bowers  of  ivy,  or  the 
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barboor  affoided  tbem  by  the  rifts  and  hoita  of  the  neigh- 
boiiriog  rocks.  One  ot  this  ill-omened  flisht  chanced  to  be 
a  lammer-geier,  or  Alpine  voltore,  a  bird  laxger  and  more 
varacioiis  than  the  eagle  himself,  and  which  Arthur  had 
not  been  aocustomed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  look  upon  closely. 
With  the  instinct  of  most  birds  of  prey,  it  is  the  custom 
id  this  creature,  when  gorged  with  food,  to  assume  some 
station  of  inaccessible  security,  and  there  ranain  stationary 
and  motJonless  for  days  together^  till  the  woHl  of  digestion 
iias  been  aooomfdished,  and  activity  returns  with  the 
pitujsuR  of  app^ite.  Disturbed  from  such  a  state  oi  repose, 
one  of  these  terrific  birds  had  risen  from  the  ravine  to  which 
the  species  gives  its  name,  and  having  circled  unwillingly 
rcMind,  with  a  ghastly  scream  and  a  flagging  wing,  it  had 
Kunk  down  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  crag,  not  four  yards 
from  the  tree  in  which  Arthur  held  his  precarious  station. 
Although  still  in  some  degree  stupefied  by  torpcK*,  it  seemed 
eikooumged  by  the  motionless  state  cl  the  young  man  to 
(suppose  him  dead,  or  dying,  and  sat  there  and  gased  at 
him,  without  displaying  any  d  that  apprehension  which 
the  fiercest  ^^iiniiln  usually  entertain  from  the  vicinity  of 
man. 

As  Arthur,  «ideavouring  to  shake  off  the  incapacitating 
effects  of  his  panic  fear,  rai^  his  eyes  to  look  gradually  and 
(cautiously  around,  he  encountered  those  of  the  voracious 
hnd  obscene  bird,  whose  head  and  neck  denuded  of  feathers, 
ijtT  eyes  surrounded  by  an  iris  of  an  orange  tawny  cokMir, 
Mid  a  position  more  horizontal  than  erect,  distinguished  her 
h'-  mnch  from  the  noble  carriage  and  graceful  proportions 
of  tlie  ea^e,  as  those  of  the  Ucn  place  him  in  the  ranks  of 
crealaan  above  the  gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly,  yet  dastard  wolf. 
As  if  arrested  by  a  charm,  the  eyes  of  young  Philipeon 
remained  bent  on  tliis  ill-omened  and  ill-favoured  bird, 
V  ithcnt  his  havipg  the  power  to  remove  them.  The  appre* 
iiensson  of  dangers,  ideal  as  well  as  real,  weighed  upon  his 
weakened  mind,  disabled  as  it  was  by  the  circumstances  of 
Lib  HJtiiataon.  The  near  approach  of  a  creature,  not  nsore 
j-i&thaoine  to  the  human  race  than  averse  to  come  within 
Ttieir  reach,  seemed  as  ominous  as  it  was  unusuaL  Why 
lid  it  gaae  on  him  with  such  glaring  earnestness,  {Mojecting 
jtw  dac^gastiQgform,a8if  presently  to  alight  upon  his  person! 
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The  foul  bird,  was  she  the  demon  of  the  place  to  which 
her  natne  referred ;  and  did  she  come  to  exult  that  an 
intruder  on  her  haunts  seemed  involved  amid  their  perils, 
with  little  hope  or  chance  of  deliverance  ?  Or  was  it 
a  native  vulture  of  the  rocks,  whose  sagacity  foresaw  that 
the  rash  traveller  was  soon  destined  to  become  its  victim  ? 
Could  the  creature^  whose  senses  are  said  to  be  so  acute, 
argue  from  circumstances  the  stranger's  approaching  death, 
and  wait,  like  a  raven  or  hooded  crow  by  a  dying  sheep,  for 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  commence  her  ravenous  banquet? 
Was  he  doomed  to  feel  its  beak  and  talons  before  his  heart's 
blood  should  cease  to  beat  ?  Had  he  already  lost  the  dignity 
of  humanity,  the  awe  which  the  being  formed  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker  inspires  into  all  inferior  creatures  ? 

Apprehensions  so  painful  served  more  than  all  that  reason 
could  suggest,  to  renew  in  some  degree  the  elasticity  of  the 
young  man's  mind.  By  waving  his  handkerchief,  using, 
however,  the  greatest  precaution  in  his  movements,  he 
succeeded  in  scaring  the  vulture  from  his  vicinity.  It  rose 
from  its  resting-place,  screaming  harshly  and  dolefully, 
and  sailed  on  its  expanded  pinions  to  seek  a  place  of  more 
undisturbed  repose,  while  the  adventurous  traveller  felt 
a  sensible  pleasure  at  being  relieved  of  its  disgusting 
presence. 

With  more  collected  ideas,  the  young  man,  who  could 
obtain  from  his  position  a  partial  view  of  the  platform  he 
had  left,  endeavoured  to  testify  his  safety  to  his  father,  by 
displaying,  as  high  as  he  could,  the  banner  by  which  he  had 
chased  off  the  vulture.  Like  them,  too,  he  heard,  but  at  a 
less  distance,  the  burst  of  the  great  Swiss  horn,which  seemed 
to  announce  some  near  succour.  He  replied  by  shouting 
and  waving  his  flag,  to  direct  assistance  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  so  much  required  ;  and,  recalling  his  faculties,' which 
had  almost  deserted  him,  he  laboured  mentally  to  recover 
hope,  and  with  hope  the  means  and  motive  for  exertion. 

A  faithful  Catholic,  he  eagerly  recommended  himself  in 
prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  and,  making  vows  of 
propitiation,  besought  her  intercession  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  his  dreadful  condition.  '  Or,  gracious  Lady  ! ' 
he  concluded  his  orison,  '  if  it  is  my  doom  te  lose  my  life 
like  a  hunted  fox  amidst  this  savage  wilderness  of  tottering 
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cTag;s,  restore  at  least  my  natmal  saose  of  padenoe  and 
eiooiagie,  and  let  not  one  who  has  lived  like  a  man,  though 
A  sinfal  one,  meet  death  like  a  timid  hare  ! ' 

HaTing  derootly  leconmiaided  himself  to  that  protectress 
'ji  vhom  the  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church  form  a  picture 
«o  amiable^  Arthnr,  thongji  eirery  nerve  still  shoc^  with 
inis  late  agitation,  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  a  violence 
that  threat^ied  to  suffocate  him.  turned  his  thoughts  and 
>:*beerration  to  the  means  of  effecting  his  escape.  But,  as 
^e  looked  around  him,  he  became  more  and  move  sensible 
how  much  he  was  mervated  by  the  bodily  injuries  and  the 
Toental  agony  which  he  had  sustained  during  his  late  peril. 
He  eoold  not,  by  any  effort  of  which  he  was  capable,  fix  his 
siiMt  and  bewildered  eves  on  the  scene  around  him  : — thev 
taeiiied  to  reel  till  the  landscape  danced  along  with  them,  and 
£  motley  chaos  of  thickets  and  tall  clifb,  which  interposed 
tiicrween  him  and  the  ruinous  Castle  of  Geierstein,  mixed 
hSMd  whirled  round  in  such  confusion,  that  nothing,  save  the 
rirjn&cioasnees  that  such  an  idea  was  the  suggestion  of  partial 
izssBuuty,  prevented  him  from  throwing  himself  from  the 
'inee^  as  if  to  join  the  wild  dance  to  which  his  disturbed  brain 
hsd  given  motion. 

"  Heaven  be  my  protection  ! '  said  the  unfortunate  young 
*r«n,  closing  his  eyes,  in  hopes,  by  abstracting  himself  from 
libe  tenors  of  his  situation,  to  compose  his  too  active 
ii!aaginati<m,  *  my  senses  are  abandoning  me  ! ' 

He  became  still  more  convinced  that  this  was  the  case, 
niacn  a  £emale  voice,  in  a  high-pitched  but  eminmtly  musical 
hoseat,  was  heard  at  no  great  distance,  as  if  calling  to  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  once  more,  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
t>cnraids  the  place  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  come, 
T^iMongh  far  from  being  certain  that  they  existed  saving  in 
h2B  own  disGsdered  imagination.  The  vision  which  appeared 
had.  afanoBt  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  mind  was 
luisettlsd,  and  his  senses  in  no  state  to  serve  him  accurately. 

Upon  the  very  sununit  of  a  pyramidical  rock  that  rose 
oat  of  the  depth  of  the  valley,  was  seen  a  female  figmre,  so 
AABcared  by  mist,  that  only  the  outline  could  be  traced. 
jObe  fonn,  reflected  against  the  sky,  appeared  rather  the 
^zsdefined  lineaments  of  a  spirit  than  of  a  mortal  maid«i ; 
i^jf  her  penon  aenned  as  light,  and  scarcely  mote  opaque. 
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than  the  thin  cloud  that  surrounded  her  pedestal.  Arthur's 
first  belief  was,  that  the  Virgin  had  heara  his  vows,  and  had 
descended  in  pe];son  to  his  rescue ;  and  he  was  about  to 
recite  his  Ave  Maria,  when  the  voice  again  called  to  him 
with  the  singular  shrill  modulation  of  the  mountain  hallo, 
by  which  the  natives  of  the  Alps  can  hold  conference  with 
each  other  from  one  mountain  ridge  to  another,  across 
ravines  of  great  depth  and  width. 

While  he  debated  how  to  address  this  unexpected  appari- 
tion, it  disappeared  from  the  point  which  it  at  first  occupied, 
and  presently  after  became  again  visible,  perched  on  the 
cliff  out  of  which  projected  the  tree  in  which  Arthur  had 
taken  refuse.  Her  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  her  dress, 
made  it  then  apparent  that  she  was  a  maiden  of  those 
mountains,  familiar  with  their  dangerous  paths.  He  saw 
that  a  b^utiful  young  woman  stood  before  him,  who 
regarded  him  with  a  mixture  of  pitv  and  wonder. 

'  Stranger,'  she  at  length  said,  who  are  you,  and  whence 
come  you  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  stranger,  maiden,  as  you  justly  term  me,'  an- 
swered the  young  man,  raising  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
'  I  left  Lucerne  this  morning,  with  my  father,  and  a  guide. 
I  parted  with  them  not  three  furlongs  from  hence.  May  it 
please  you,  gentle  maiden,  to  warn  them  of  my  safety,  for 
I  know  my  father  will  be  in  despair  upon  my  account  ?  ' 

*  Willinglv,'  said  the  maiden  ;  '  but  I  think  my  uncle,  or 
some  one  of  my  kinsmen,  must  have  already  found  them, 
and  will  prove  faithful  guides.  Can  I  not  aid  you  ? — are 
you  wounded — are  you  hurt  ?  We  were  alarmed  by  the 
fall  of  a  rock — aye,  and  yonder  it  lies,  a  mass  of  no  ordin- 
ary size.' 

As  the  Swiss  maiden  spoke  thus,  she  approached  so  dose 
to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  looked  with  such  indiffer- 
ence into  the  gulf,  that  the  S3rmpathy  which  connects  the 
actor  and  spectator  upon  such  occasions  brought  back  the 
sickness  and  vertigo  from  which  Arthur  had  just  recovered^ 
and  he  sank  back  into  his  former  more  recumbent  posture 
with  something  like  a  faint  groan. 

'  You  are  then  ill  ? '  said  the  maiden,  who  observed  him 
turn  pale —  Where  and  what  is  the  harm  you  have  received  ? ' 

'  None,  gentle  maiden,  saving  some  bruises  of  little  import ; 
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bat  my  bead  tarnB,  and  my  heart  grows  sick,  wlien  I  see  yoa 
so  near  the  Terge  of  the  cliff.' 

'  Is  that  all  I '  replied  the  Swiss  maiden. — *  Know, 
stranger,  that  I  do  not  stand  on  my  uncle's  hearth  with 
moie  security  than  I  have  stood  upon  jHrecipices,  compared 
to  whldi  this  is  a  child's  leap.  Yoo,  too,  strange^*,  if ,  as  I 
judge  from  the  traces,  yoa  have  come  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  which  the  earth-slide  hath  laid  hare,  oo^t  to  he 
far  b^rond  such  weakness,  since  sorely  yoa  most  be  well 
«ititled  to  call  yourself  a  cragsman.' 

^I  m^ht  hare  caDed  myself  so  half  an  hoar  smce,' 
answered  Arthor ;  '  bat  I  think  I  shall  hardly  Tcntore  to 
aasanie  the  name  in  fotore.' 

*"  Be  not  downcast,'  said  his  kind  adyiser,  '  for  a  passing 
qualm,  which  will  at  times  clood  the  spirit  and  danle  the 
eyeaght  of  the  hravest  and  most  experi«iced.  Raise 
voorwif  opon  the  tronk  of  the  tree,  and  advance  closer  to 
the  rock  oat  of  which  it  grows.  Observe  the  |^ce  wdL  It 
is  easy  for  yoa,  when  yoa  have  attained  the  lower  part  of 
the  prelecting  stem,  to  gain  by  one  bold  step  the  solid  rock 
opoQ  idiich  I  stand ;  after  which  th«re  is  no  danger  or 
ijijQSciilty  worthy  of  mention  to  a  yoong  man  whose  limbs 
are  wlM^e,  and  whose  coorage  is  active.' 

*  My  limbs  are  indeed  sound,'  replied  the  yooth  ;  '  hot 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  moch  my  coorage  is  brcdcen. 
Yet  I  wilt  not  disgrace  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  an 
unhappy  wanderer,  by  listming  longer  to  the  dastardly 
^<aggestkms  of  a  feeing,  which  till  to-day  has  been  a  stranger 
to  my  bosom.' 

The  maidoi  locd^  on  him  anxiooslv,  and  with  moch 
interest,  as,  raising  himself  cautiously,  and  moving  along  the 
tnmk  of  the  tree,  which  lay  nearly  horizontal  from  the  rock, 
and  seemed  to  bend  as  he  changed  his  postore,  the  yooth  at 
length  stood  opright  within  what,  on  level  groond,  had  been 
bat  an  extended  stride  to  the  cliff  on  which  the  Swiss  maiden 
-stood.  But  instead  of  being  a  step  to  be  taken  <xi  the  level 
and  firm  earth,  it  was  one  which  most  cross  a  dark  abyss, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  torrmt  sorged  and  boiled  with 
incretfible  fury.  Arthur's  knees  knocked  against  each 
other,  his  feet  became  of  lead,  and  seemed  no  longer  at  his 
command  ;  and  he  experienced,  in  a  stronger  d^ree  than 
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ever,  that  unnerving  influence,  which  those  who  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  it  in  a  situation  of  like  peril  never  can 
forget,  and  which  others,  happily  strangers  to  its  power, 
may  have  difficulty  even  in  comprehending. 


Artuub  TuiuraoN  akd  Anmk  of  Ceibbstein 

The  young  woman  discerned  his  emotion,  and  foresaw  its 
probable  consequences.  As  the  only  mode  in  her  power  tu 
lestore  his  confidence,  she  amang  lightly  from  the  rock  t<> 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  on  which  she  alighted  with  the  ease  and 
security  of  a  bird,  and  in  the  same  instant  bock  to  the  cliff  ; 
and  extending  her  hand  to  the  stranger, '  My  arm,'  she  said, 
'  is  but  a  slignt  balustrade  ;  yet  do  but  step  forward  with 
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resolation,  and  yoa  will  find  it  as  secure  as  the  battlement 
of  Berne/  Bat  shame  now  overcame  terror  so  mnch,  that 
Aithnr,  declining  assistance  which  he  could  not  have 
accepted  without  feeling  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  successfully  achieved  the  formidable 
step  which  placed  him  upon  the  same  cliff  with  his  kind 
assistant. 

To  seize  her  hand  and  raise  it  to  his  lips,  in  affectionate 
token  of  gratitude  and  respect,  was  naturally  the  youth's 
first  action ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  maiden  to  have 
prevented  him  from  doing  so,  without  assuming  a  d^ree  of 
prudery  foreign  to  her  character,  and  occasioning  a  cere- 
monious debate  upon  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
where  the  scene  of  action  was  a  rock  scarce  five  feet  long  by 
three  in  width,  and  which  looked  down  upon  a  torrent 
roaring  some  hundred  feet  below. 


CHAPTER  in 

Caned  be  the  gold  and  silver,  whicb  penraade 
Weak  man  to  follow  far  fatigamg  trade. 
'  The  lily,  j>eace,  ontshinee  the  silver  store. 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  ns  o'er  the  desert  brown« 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

Hassan,  or  the  Camel-driver. 

Abthur  PmupsoN,  and  Anne  of  Geierstein,  thus  placed 
t<:^ether  in  a  situation  which  brought  them  into  the  closest 
possible  contiguity,  felt  a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment ; 
the  young  man,  doubtless,  &om  the  fear  of  being  judged 
a  poltroon  in  the  eyes  of  the  maiden  by  whom  he  had  been 
rescued,  and  the  young  woman,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertion  she  had  made,  or  a  sense  of  being  placed 
sudd^y  in  a  situation  of  such  proximity  to  the  youth 
whose  life  she  had  probably  saved. 

'  .^id  now,  maiden,'  said  Arthur,  '  I  must  repair  to  my 
father.  The  life  which  I  owe  to  your  assistance,  can  scarce 
be  called  welcome  to  me,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  hasten  to 
his 
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He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  bugle-blast,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  elder  Philipson 
and  his  guide  had  been  left  by  their  young  and  diuing 
companion.  Arthur  looked  in  that  direction ;  but  the 
platform,  which  he  had  seen  but  imperfectly  from  the  tree, 
when  he  was  perched  in  that  place  of  refuge,  was  invisible 
from  the  rock  on  which  they  now  stood. 

'  It  would  cost  me  nothing  to  step  back  on  yonder  root,' 
said  the  young  woman, '  to  spy  from  thence  whether  I  could 
see  au^t  of  your  friends.  But  I  am  convinced  they  are  under 
safer  guidance  than  either  yours  or  mine ;  for  the  horn 
announces  that  my  uncle,  or  some  of  my  young  kinsmen, 
have  reached  them.  They  are  by  this  time  on  their  way  to 
the  Geierstein,  to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  become 
your  guide  ;  for  you  may  be  assured  that  my  uncle  Arnold 
will  not  allow  you  to  pass  farther  to-day  ;  and  we  shall  but 
lose  time  by  endeavouring  to  find  your  friends,  who,  situated 
where  you  say  you  left  them,  will  reach  the  Geierstein 
sooner  than  we  shall.  Follow  me,  then,  or*  I  must  suppose 
you  weary  of  my  guidance.' 

'  Sooner  suppose  me  weaiy  of  the  life  which  your  guidance 
has  in  all  probability  saved,'  replied  Arthur,  and  prepared 
to  attend  her  ;  at  the  same  time  taking  a  view  of  ner  dress 
and  person,  which  confirmed  the  satisfaction  he  had  in 
following  such  a  conductor,  and  which  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  detail  somewhat  more  minutely  than  he  could  do 
at  that  time. 

An  upper  vest,  neither  so  close  as  to  display  the  person, 
a  habit  forbidden  by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  canton,  nor 
so  loose  as  to  be  an  incumbrance  in  walking  or  climbing, 
covered  a  close  tunic  of  a  different  colour,  and  came  down 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  1^,  but  suffered  the  ankle,  in  all 
its  fine  proportions,  to  be  completely  visible.  The  foot 
was  defended  by  a  sandal,  the  point  of  which  was  turned 
upwards,  and  the  crossings  and  knots  of  the  strings,  which 
secured  it  on  the  front  of  the  1^,  were  garnished  with  silver 
rings.  The  upper  vest  was  gathered  round  the  middle  by 
a  sash  of  parti-coloured  siUk,  ornamented  with  twisted 
threads  of  gold ;  while  the  tunic,  open  at  the  throat, 
permitted  the  riiape  and  exquisite  whiteness  of  a  well-formed 
neck  to  be  visible  at  the  collar,  and  for  an  inch  or  two 
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beneath.  The  small  portion  of  the  throat  and  bosom  thus 
exposed,  was  even  more  brilliantly  fair  than  was  promised 
by  the  countenance,  which  last  bore  some  marks  of  having 
been  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  by  no  means  in  a 
degree  to  diminish  its  beauty,  but  just  so  far  as  to  show-that 
the  maiden  possessed  the  health  which  is  purchased  by 
iiabits  of  rural  exercise.  Her  long  fair  hair  fell  down  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  curls  on  each  side  of  a  face,  whose  blue  eyes,  lovely 
features,  and  dignified  simplicity  of  expression,  implied  at 
once  a  character  of  gentleness,  and  of  the  self-relying 
resolution  of  a  mind  too  virtuous  to  suspect  evil,  and  too 
noble  to  fear  it.  Above  these  locks,  beauty's  natural  and 
most  beseeming  ornament — or  rather,  I  should  say,  amongst 
them — ^was  placed  the  small  bonnet,  which,  from  its  size, 
little  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  head,  but  served 
to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  wearer,  who  had  not 
i<iiled,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  mountain 
maidens,  to  decorate  the  tiny  cap  with  a  heron's  feather, 
and  the  then  unusual  luxury  of  a  small  and  thin  chain  of 
gold,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  cap  four  or  five  times,  and 
having  the  ends  secured  under  a  broad  medal  of  the  same 
costly  metal. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  stature  of  the  young  person 
"v^  as  something  above  the  common  size,  and  that  the  whole 
contour  of  her  form,  without  being  in  the  slightest  d^ree 
masculine,  resembled  that  of  Minerva,  rather  than  the  proud 
beauties  of  Juno,  or  the  yielding  graces  of  Venus.  The 
noble  brow,  the  well-formed  and  active  limbs,  the  firm  and 
yet  light  step — above  all,  the  total  absence  of  any  thing 
resembling  the  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  and  the 
open  and  candid  look,  which  seemed  desirous  of  knowing 
nothing  that  was  hidden,  and  conscious  that  she  herself  had 
nothing  to  hide,  were  traits  not  unworthy  of  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  of  chastity. 

The  road  which  the  young  Englishman  pursued,  under 
the  guidance  of  this  beautiful  young  woman,  was  difficult 
and  unequal,  but  could  not  be  termed  dangerous,  at  least  in 
comparison  to  those  precipices  over  which  Arthur  had 
reo^itly  passed.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  path 
which  the  slip  or  slide  of  earth,  so  often  mentioned,  had 
intenupted;   and  although  it  had  sustained  damage  in 

A.  or  a^  C 
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several  places  at  the  period  of  the  same  earthquake,  vet 
there  were  marks  of  these  having  been  abeady  repaired  in 
such  a  rude  manner  as  made  the  wa^  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  a  people  so  indifferent  as  the  Swiss 
to  smooth  or  level  paths.  The  maiden  also  gave  Arthur  to 
understand  that  the  present  road  took  a  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  that  on  which  he  was  lately  travelling, 
and  that  if  he  and  his  companions  had  turned  off  at  the 
place  where  this  new  track  united  with  the  old  pathway, 
they  would  have  escaped  the  danger  which  had  attended 
their  keeping  the  road  by  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

The  path  which  they  now  pursued  was  rather  averted 
from  the  torrent^  though  still  within  hearing  of  its  sullen 
thunders,  which  seemed  to  increase  as  they  ascended 
paralled  to  its  course,  till  suddenly  the  road,  tuming  short, 
and  directing  itself  straight  upon  the  old  castle,  brought 
them  within  sight  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  awful 
scenes  of  that  mountainous  r^on. 

The  ancient  tower  of  Geierstein,  though  neither  extensive, 
nor  distinguished  by  architectual  ornament,  possessed  an 
air  of  terrible  dignity  by  its  position  on  the  ;very  verge  of 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  torrent,  which,  just  at  the  angle  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  falls  sheer  over 
a  cascade  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  then 
rushes  down  the  defile,  through  a  trough  of  living  rock, 
which  perhaps  its  waves  have  been  deepening  since  time 
itself  had  a  commencement.  Facing,  and  at  *he  same 
time  looking  down  upon  this  eternal  roar  of  waters,  stood 
the  old  tower,  built  so  close  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
that  the  buttresses  with  which  the  architect  had  strengthened 
the  foundation,  seemed  a  part  of  the  solid  rock  itself,  and 
a  continuation  of  its  perpendicular  ascent.  As  usual 
throughout  Europe  in  the  feudal  times,  the  principal  part 
of  the  building  was  a  massive  square  pile,  the  decayed 
summit  of  which  was  rendered  picturesque,  by  flanking 
turrets  of  different  sizes  and  heights,  some  round,  some 
angular,  some  ruinous,  some  tolerably  entire,  varying  the 
outline  of  the  building  as  seen  against  the  stormy  sky. 

A  projecting  sallyport,  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  tower,  had  in  former  times  given  access  to  a  bridge 
connecting  the  castle  with  that  side  of  the  stream  on  which 
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Arthur  Philipeon  and  his  fair  guide  now  stood.  A  single 
arch,  or  rather  one  rib  of  an  arch,  consisting  of  single  stones, 
still  remained,  and  spanned  the  river  immediately  in  front 
of  the  watet&U.  In  former  times  this  arch  had  served  for 
the  snppcart  of  a  wooden  drawbridge,  of  more  convenient 
breadth,  and  of  such  length  and  weight  as  must  have  been 
rather  unmanageable,  had  it  not  been  lowered  on  some  solid 
resting-place.  It  is  true  the  device  was  attended  with  this 
inconvenioice,  that  even  when  the  drawbridge  was  up, 
there  remained  a  possibility  of  approaching  the  castle  gate 
by  means  of  this  narrow  rib  of  stone.  But  as  it  was  not 
above  dghteen  inches  broad,  and  could  only  admit  the  daiins 
foe  who  should  traverse  it,  to  a  doorway,  regularly  defended 
by  gate  and  portcullis,  and  having  flanking  turrets  and 
projections  from  which  stones,  dsuls,  melted  lead,  and 
scalding  wat^r,  might  be  poured  down  on  the  soldiery  who 
should  vaituie  to  approach  Geierstein  by  this  precarious 
access,  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt  was  not  considered 
as  ditniniiihing  the  Security  of  the  garrison. 

In  the  time  we  treat  of,  the  castle  being  entirely  ruined 
and  dismantled,  and  the  door,  drawbridge  and  portcullis 
gone,  the  dilapidated  gateway,  and  the  slender  arch  which 
connected  the  two  sides  of  the  stream,  were  used  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  habit  had  familiar- 
ized with  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  passage. 

Arthur  Fhilipson  had,  in  the  meantime,  like  a  good  bow 
when  new  strung,  regained  the  elasticity  of  feeling  and 
character  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
with  perfect  composure  that  he  followed  his  guide,  as  she 
tripped  lightly  over  the  narrow  arch,  composed  of  rugged 
-tones,  aiMl  rendered  wet  and  slippery  mth  the  perpetual 
irizzle  of  the  mist  issuing  from  the  neighbouring  cascade. 
Xor  was  it  without  apprehension  that  he  found  himself 
performing  this  perilous  feat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^«aterfall  itself,  whose  deafening  roar  he  could  not  exclude 
from  his  ears,  though  he  took  care  not  to  turn  his  head 
towards  its  terrors,  lest  his  brain  should  again  be  dizzied  by 
the  tumult  of  the  waters  as  they  shot  forward  from  the 
precipice  above,  and  plunged  themselves  into  what  seemed 
the  iadiomless  gulf  below.     But  notwithstanding  these 
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feelings  of  agitation,  the  natural  shame  to  show  cowardice 
where  a  beautiful  young  female  exhibited  so  much  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  desire  to  regain  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his 
guide,  prevented  Arthur  from  again  giving  wav  to  the 
appallii]^  feelings  by  which  he  had  been  overwhelmed  a 
short  time  before.  Stepping  firmly  on,  yet  cautiously 
supporting  himself  with  his  piked  staff,  he  traced  the  light 
footsteps  of  his  guide  along  the  bridge  of  dread,  and  followed 
her  through  the  ruined  8all3rport,  to  which  they  ascended 
by  stairs  which  were  equally  dilapidated. 

The  gateway  admitted  them  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
a  sort  of  court-yard  to  the  donjon,  which  rose  in  gloomy 
dignity  above  the  wreck  of  what  had  been  works  destined 
for  external  defence,  or  buildings  for  internal  accommodation. 
They  quickly  passed  through  these  ruins,  over  which 
vegetation  had  thrown  a  wild  mantle  of  ivy,  and  other 
creeping  shrubs,  and  issued  from  them  through  the  main  gate 
of  the  castle  into  one  of  those  spots  in  which  Nature  often 
embosoms  her  sweetest  charms,  in  the  midst  of  districts 
chiefly  characterized  by  waste  and  desolation. 

The  castle,  in  this  aspect  also,  rose  considerably  above 
the  neighbouring  ground,  but  the  elevation  of  the  site, 
which  towards  the  torrent  was  an  abrupt  rock,  was  on  this 
side  a  steep  eminence,  which  had  been  scarped  like  a  modern 
glacis,  to  render  the  building  more  secure.  It  was  now 
covered  with  young  trees  and  bushes,  out  of  which  the 
tower  itself  seemed  to  rise  in  ruined  dignity.  Beyond  this 
hanging  thicket  the  view  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
A  piece  of  ground,  amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred  acren, 
seemed  scooped  out  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  which, 
retaining  the  same  savage  character  with  the  tract  in  which 
the  travellers  had  been  that  morning  bewildered,  enclosed, 
and  as  it  were  defended,  a  limited  space  of  a  mild  and  fertile 
character.  The  surface  of  this  little  domain  was  considerably 
varied,  but  its  general  aspect  was  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south-west. 

Hie  principal  object  which  it  presented  was  a  large  house 
composed  of  huge  logs,  without  any  pretence  to  form  or 
symmetry,  but  indicating,  by  the  smoke  which  arose  from 
it,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  neighbouring  oflBoes,  and  the 
improved  and  cultivated  character  of  the  fields  around,  that 
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h  vac  Hmr  abode^  not  at  splendour  oeitamly,  bat  of  ease  and 
ciompetience.  An  cxchaid  ot  thriving  fnut-trees  extoKled 
1.0  t^  sonthviard  ai  the  dwelling  Groves  of  iralnat  and 
DheEtant  giew  in  stately  array,  and  even  a  vineyard  of  three 
or  four  acies,  showed  that  the  cultivation  ci  the  grape  was 
UDdersttood  and  practised.  It  is  now  oniversal  in  Switzo^ 
ihiA,  hat  was,  in  those  early  days,  almost  exclosiv^y  con- 
imed  to  a  few  more  frntonate  propiietcHS,  who  had  the 
r&re  advantage  of  nniting  intelligmice  with  opulent,  or  at 
m&st  easy,  ciieamstanoes. 

Tbae  were  iair  nmges  of  pasture-fields  into  wiiich  the 
rue  laoe  ai  cattle  which  constitute  the  pride  and  wealth  of 
ttiAe  Swiss  moontalneers,  had  been  iHXNight  down  from  the 
mane  Jllpine  grazings  where  they  had  fed  during  the  summo*, 
Vj  be  near  shelter  and  protection  when  the  autunuial  storms 
TTJght  be  expected.  On  some  selected  spots,  the  lambs  of 
-hTit  last  season  fed  in  plenty  and  security,  and  in  oth^s, 
ru^  trees,  ti^e  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  wete  suffered  to 
reimain,  from  motives  ci  convmience  probably,  that  they 
TTiigto,  be  at  hand  when  timber  was  required  iar  domestic 
i3ae,  hat  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  woodland  character 
Vj  a  scene  otherwise  agriculturaL  Through  this  mountain 
paaadise  the  course  of  a  small  Ixook  might  be  traced,  now 
JiTiiTwing  ifcBdf  to  the  sun,  which  had  by  this  time  dispdled 
line  ioips  now  intimating  its  course,  by  its  g^itly  sk>ping 
Daj]3a,  dothed  in  some  places  with  lofty  trees,  or  ccMicealing 
itiieSi  undo'  thickets  cl  hawthcMii  and  nut  bushes,  lliis 
^niTBafli,  by  a  devious  and  gentle  course,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  rductance  to  leave  this  qui^  region,  found  its 
^nj  at  lei^th  out  of  the  sequestaned  domain,  and,  like 
h  joath  hurrying  from  the  gay  and  tranquil  spcM-ts  of  boy- 
iiciod  into  the  wild  career  of  active  life,  finaUy  united  itself 
vnh  the  boisterous  torrent,  which,  breaking  down  tumul- 
ts ansly  from  the  mountains,  shook  the  ancient  Tow»'  of 
'j-tiiflcstein,  as  it  rolled  down  the  adjacent  rock,  and  th&i 
nzi^sed  howiii^  through  the  d^le  in  which  our  youthful 
tra  veiier  had  wellnigh  lost  his  life. 

Eager  as  the  younger  ^ulipscm  was  to  rejoin  his  father, 
lie  emld  not  hi^  pausing  for  a  moment  to  w<Mider  how  so 
njoA  beauty  should  be  found  amid  such  series  of  hontx', 
hiid  to  look  back  on  the  Tower  of  Geierstdn,  and  on  the 
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huge  olifl  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  as  if  to  ascertain, 
by  the  sight  of  these  distinguished  landmarks,  that  he  was 
actually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  savage  wild  where 
«he  had  encountered  so  much  danger  and  terror.  Yet  so 
narrow  were  the  limits  of  this  cultivated  farm,  that  it 
hardly  required  such  a  retrospect  to  satisfy  the  spectator 
that  the  spot  susceptible  of  human  industry,  and  on  which 
it  seemed  that  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  had  been 
bestowed,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wilderness 
in  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  in  some  places  rising  into  walls  of  rock  in 
others  clothed  with  dark  and  savage  forests  of  the  pine  and 
the  larch,  6f  primeval  antiquity.  Above  these,  from  the 
eminence  on  which  the  tower  was  situated,  could  be  seen 
the  almost  rosy  hue  in  which  an  immense  glacier  threw 
back  the  sun ;  and,  still  higher  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
that  icy  sea,  arose,  in  silent  dignity,  the  pale  peaks  of  those 
countless  mountains,  on  which  the  snow  eternally  rests. 

What  we  have  taken  some  time  to  describe,  occupied 
young  Philipson  only  for  one  or  two  hurried  minutes  ;  for 
on  a  sloping  lawn,  which  was  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  as 
the  mansion  might  be  properly  styled,  he  saw  five  or  six 
persons,  the  foremost  of  whom,  from  his  gait,  his  dress,  and 
the  form  of  his  cap,  he  could  easily  distinguish  as  the  parent 
whom  he  hardly  expected  at  one  time  to  nave  again  beheld. 

He  followed,  therefore,  his  conductress  with  a  glad  step, 
as  she  led  the  way  down  the  steep  ascent  on  which  the  ruined 
tower  was  situated.  They  approached  the  group  whom 
Arthur  had  noticed,  the  foremost  of  which  was  his  father, 
who  hastily  came  forward  to  meet  him,  in  company  with 
another  person,  of  advanced  age,  and  stature  wellnigh 
gigantic,  and  who,  from  his  simple  yet  majestic  bearing , 
seemed  the  worthy  countryman  of  William  Tell,  Staufbacher, 
Winkelried,  and  other  Swiss  worthies,  whose  stout  hearts 
and  hardy  arms  had,  in  the  preceding  age,  vindicated 
against  countless  hosts  their  personal  liberty,  and  the  inde- 
pendence  of  their  country. 

With  a  natural  courtesy,  as  if  to  spare  the  father  and  s^im 
many  witnesses  to  a  meeting  which  must  be  attended  with 
emotion,  the  Landamman  himself,  in  walking  forward  with 
the  elder  Philipson,  signed  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
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— lhti*y  T^jxnimsd  suxf/t^nutr,  exsamsmi^^  as  it  fieemed,  the 
;ruide  Aixx^jsjMj^  vpfja  the  adveottireg  of  tbJff  f»trariger%.  Anne* 
'i-u**  ooodiK'twsyj^  <A  Arthur  PhilipsKm^  had  hat  time  to  «ay 
^'  ixijoa,  *  Y<md«r  oM  iwan  i»  my  ancle,  Anvyld  hu^lerman^ 
t-'id  I'L^JWf  T</arig  rfj««  ar^;  my  kinj^meri,'  wh'im  the  fonner, 
wxih  tine  eider  tj^velkr,  nere  ck/se  before  theou  The 
Liujdbuaxmadrx,  with  the  iseiaMf  proj/riety  of  feeling  whieh  hie 
i;^d  iKiope  di*7>Iayed,  j^agmed  to  hij$  rdece  to  move  a  little 
ifr^jid«*;  ret  while  nquiiiiig  from  h^  an  aoooant  of  her 
iugnaix]^''i>  expedition,  he  watched  tlie  interview  of  the 
liLtiba'  jsiud  «rio  with  a«  moch  earicmty  as  his  natnral  senf^ie 
x  ^jOBa^^AsmeoMse  peruutUid  him  to  testify.  It  wa«  of  a 
vua»ra«t<er  diSereot  frcan  what  he  had  expected- 

H>  htare  aiready  deseriY^od  the  elder  Ifmliimm  as  a  father 
ti^xoted^y  attached  to  his  «on^  ready  to  ru^h  c/n  death 

V  tt^ffi)  he  had  expected  to  k>se  hint,  and  equally  overjoyed  at 
ti^^bTl^  ^oahti&us,  to  isee  him  a^in  restorad  to  liis  affections. 
it  uogbt  hare  beeti  theref^^re  expected,  that  the  father  and 
h'jD  ^giiald  have  roj^hed  imo  ea<.'h  other's  arms,  and  soch 
:trx>bnil>fy  wane  the  isoeoe  nhich  Arnold  Biederman  expected 

JbuTe  witiiei!M»ed. 

2i«t  the  Eof^ihb  traveller,  in  eommfm  with  many  of  his 
'JU3iti3T»seni^  covered  keen  and  quick  feelings  with  much 
<  :«>ieii£aiSK)e  of  eoldnens  and  r&f^erve,  and  thoaght  it  a 
v«$aJb»9ftt  to  idve  unlimited  sway  even  tti  the  inmience  of 
Mrtr  2iKi«t  aaaiaMe  and  most  nataral  emoti<ins.  Eminently 
iiiftuduoDae  in  yootli,  his  or/antenarjce,  still  firje  in  his  more 
uovHomd  jesar»^  had  an  exj/rension  which  intimated  an  an* 

V  i !  ijaapaem  either  to  yieid  Uj  jisumfm  or  encourage  eorifideoee- 
'*^i^  pa^eftr^  when  he  first  beheld  liis  son,  had  been  quickened, 
*  'v  t(be  floixml  wish  to  meet  him  :  liut  he  slackiened  it  sm 
.  !i*-r  4Rfw  near  to  each  other,  and  when  tfie^'  njet,  said  in 
t  vjsxi  vaiher  of  censui«  and  sAsnfffuXum  than  affection, — 
'  ^rtiisar^  saay  the  ^ints  forgive  the  peiin  thoo  hast  this  day 

*  Ajuen,'  naid  the  yoatfa.    '  I  must  need  pardon  sinee  I 
!A:  v^  apren  roa  pain.    Believe,  however,  that  I  acted  ficv 

'  It  i^  well,  Arthur,  that  in  acting  for  the  be^,  aoeofdin^ 
V,  xijm  Santrsad  will,  yoo  have  not  esof^msUirfid  the  worst/ 
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'That  I  have  not/  answered  the  son,  with  the  same 
devoted  and  patient  submission,  *  is  owing  to  this  maiden,' 
pointing  to  Anne,  who  stood  at  a  few  paces'  distance, 
desirous  perhaps  of  avoiding  to  witness  the  reproof  of  the 
father,  which  might  seem  to  her  rather  ill-timed  and 
unreasonable. 

^  To  the  maiden  my  thanks  shall  be  rendered,'  said  his 
father,  '  when  I  can  study  how  to  pay  them  in  an  adequate 
manner ;  but  is  it  well  or  comely,  think  you,  that  you 
should  receive  from  a  maiden  the  succour  which  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  man  to  extend  to  the  weaker  sex  ?  ' 

Arthur  held  down  his  head  and  blushed  deeply,  while 
Arnold  Biederman,  sympathizing  with  his  feelings,  stepped 
forward  and  mingled  in  the  conversation. 

'  Never  be  abashed,  my  young  guest,  that  you  have  been 
indebted  for  aught  of  counsel  or  assistance  to  a  maiden  of 
Unterwalden.  Know  that  the  freedom  of  their  country 
owes  no  less  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  her  daughters 
than  to  that  of  her  sons. — And  you,  my  elder  guest,  who 
have,  I  judge,  seen  many  years,  and  various  lands,  must 
have  often  known  examples  how  the  strong  are  saved  by 
the  help  of  the  weak,  the  proud  by  the  aid  of  the  humble.* 

*  I  have  at  least  learned,  said  the  Englishman, '  to  debate 
no  point  unnecessarily  with  the  host  who  has  kindlv 
harboured  me ; '  and  after  one  glance  at  his  son,  which 
seemed  to  kindle  with  the  fondest  a£Fection,  he  resuftied,  as 
the  party  turned  back  towards  the  house,  a  conversation 
wbicn  he  had  been  maintaining  with  his  new  acquaintance 
before  Arthur  and  the  maiden  had  joined  them. 

Arthur  had  in  the  meantime  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  figure  and  features  of  their  Swiss  landlord,  which,  I  have 
already  hinted,  exhibited  a  primeval  simplicity  mixed  with 
a  certain  rude  dignity,  arising  out  of  its  masculine  and 
unaffected  character. 

The  dress  did  not  greatly  differ  in  form  from  the  habit 
of  the  female  which  we  have  described.  It  consisted  of  an 
upper  frock,  shaped  like  the  modem  shirt,  and  only  open 
at  the  bosom,  worn  above  a  tunic  or  under  doublet.  But  the 
man's  vest  was  considerably  shorter  in  the  skirts,  which 
did  not  come  lower  down  than  the  kilt  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lander ;  a  species  of  boots  or  buskins  rose  above  the  knee. 
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and  the  person  was  thus  entirely  clothed.  A  bonnet  made 
of  the  for  of  the  marten,  and  garnished  with  a  silver  medal, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  dress  which  displayed  anything  like 
ornament ;  the  broad  belt  which  gathered  the  garment  to- 
gether, was  of  buff  leather,  secured  by  a  large  brass  buckle. 

Bat  the  figure  of  him  who  wore  this  homely  attire,  which 
seemed  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
mountain  sheep,  and  the  spoils  of  animals  of  the  chase, 
would  have  conmianded  respect  wherever  the  wearer  had 
pres^ited  himself,  especiaUy  in  those  warlike  days,  when 
men  were  judged  of  according  to  the  promising  or  unpro- 
mising qualities  of  their  thews  and  sinews.  To  those  who 
looked  at  Arnold  Biederman  in  this  point  of  view,  he  dis- 
played the  size  and  form,  the  broad  shoulders  and  prominent 
muscles,  of  a  Hercules.  But  to  such  as  looked  rather  at 
his  count^iance,  the  steady  sagacious  features,  open  front, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  deliberate  resolution  which  it  expressed, 
more  resembled  the  character  of  the  fabled  king  of  gods 
and  men.  He  was  attended  by  several  sons  and  relatives, 
young  men,  among  whom  he  walked,  receiving,  as  his  un- 
deniable due,  respect  and  obedience,  similar  to  that  which 
a  herd  of  deer  are  observed  to  render  to  the  monarch  stag. 

While  Arnold  Biederman  walked  and  spoke  with  the  elder 
stranger,  the  young  men  seemed  closely  to  scrutinize  Arthur, 
and  occasionally  interrogated  in  whispers  their  relation 
Anne,  receiving  from  her  brief  and  impatient  answers, 
which  rather  excited  than  appeased  the  vein  of  merriment 
in  which  the  mountaineers  indulged,  very  much,  as  it 
'seemed  to  the  young  Englishman,  at  the  expense  of  their 
guest.  To  feel  himself  exposed  to  derision  was  not  softened 
by  the  reflection,  that  in  such  a  society,  it  would  probably 
be  attached  to  all  who  could  not  tread  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  with  a  step  as  firm  and  undismayed  as  if  they 
walked  the  street  of  a  city.  However  unreasonable  ridicule 
may  be,  it  is  always  unpleasing  to  be  subjected  to  it,  but 
more  particularly  is  it  distressing  to  a  young  man,  where 
beauty  is  a  listener.  It  was  some  consolation  to  Arthur 
that  he  thought  the  maiden  certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  jest, 
and  seemed  by  word  and  look  to  reprove  the  rudeness  of 
her  companions  ;  but  this  he  feared  was  only  from  a  sense 
of  humanity. 
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'  She,  too,  must  despise  me/  he  thought, '  though  civility, 
unknown  to  these  ill-taught  boors,  has  enabled  her  to  con- 
ceal contempt  under  the  guise  of  pity.  She  can  but  Judge 
of  me  from  that  which  she  has  seen — ^if  she  could  know 
me  better '  (such  was  his  proud  thought) '  she  might  perhaps 
rank  me  more  highly.' 

As  the  travellers  entered  the  habitation  of  Arnold  Bieder- 
man,  they  found  preparations  made  in  a  large  apartment, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  general  accommodation,  for 
a  homely  but  plentiful  meal.  A  glance  round  the  walls 
showed  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  the  chase ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  elder  Philipson  rested  upon  a  leathern  carslet, 
a  long  heavy  halberd,  and  a  two-handed  sword,  which  were 
displayed  as  a  sort  of  trophy.  Near  these,  but  covered  with 
dust,  unfurbished,  and  neglected,  hung  a  helmet,  with  a 
visor,  such  as  was  used  by  knights  and  men-at-arms.  The 
golden  garland,  or  coronal  twisted  around  it,  though  sorely 
tarnished,  indicated  noble  birth  and  rank ;  and  the  crest, 
which  was  a  vulture  of  the  species  which  gave  name  to  the 
old  castle  and  its  adjacent  cliff,  suggested  various  con]ectare.s 
to  the  English  guest,  who,  acquainted  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  history  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  made  little  doubt 
that  in  this  relic  he  saw  some  trophy  of  the  ancient  warfare 
between  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and  the  feudal 
lord  to  whom  they  had  of  yore  appertained. 

A  summons  to  the  hospitable  ooard  disturbed  the  train 
of  the  English  merchant's  reflections  ;  and  a  large  company, 
comprising  the  whole  inhabitants  of  every  description  that 
lived  under  Biederman's  roof,  sat  down  to  a  plentiful  repast 
of  goat's  flesh,  fish,  preparations  of  milk  of  various  kinds, 
cheese,  and,  for  the  upper  mess,  the  venison  of  a  young 
chamois.  The  Landamman  himself  did  the  honours  of  the 
table  with  great  kindness  and  simplicity,  and  urged  the 
strangers  to  show,  by  their  appetite,  that  they  thought 
themselves  as  welcome  as  he  desired  to  make  them.  During 
the  repast,  he  carried  on  a  conversation  with  his  elder  guest, 
while  the  younger  people  at  the  table,  as  well  as  the  menials, 
ate  in  modesty  and  silence.  Ere  the  dinner  was  finished, 
a  figure  crossed  on  the  outside  of  the  large  window  which 
lighted  the  eating-hall,  the  sight  of  which  seemed  to  occasion 
a  lively  sensation  among  such  as  observed  it. 
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'Who  passed?'  said  old  Biederman  to  those  seated 
opposite  to  the  window. 

'It  is  our  cousin,  Radolph  of  Donnerhugel,'  answ^ed 
one  of  Arnold's  sons  eag^y. 

Hie  annunciation  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure  to  the 
Tom^er  part  of  the  company,  especially  ike  sons  of  the 
lAndamman  ;  while  the  head  of  the  family  only  said,  with 
a  giave,  calm  voice, — '  Yonr  kinsman  is  welcome — ^tell  him 
so,  and  let  him  come  hither.' 

Two  or  three  arose  for  this  purpose,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  cootaition  among  them  who  should  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  to  the  new  guest.  He  entered  presently  ;  a  young 
man,  unukiaUy  taU,  well-proportioned  and  active,  with 
a  quantity  of  dark-brown  locks  curling  around  his  face, 
toother  with  moustaches  of  the  same,  or  rather  a  still 
darker  hue.  His  cap  was  smaU,  considering  the  quantity 
of  his  thickly  clustering  hair,  and  rather  might  be  said  to 
hang  upon  one  side  of  his  head  than  to  cover  it.  His 
clothes  were  of  the  same  form  and  general  fashion  as  those 
of  Arnold,  but  made  of  much  finer  cloth,  the  manufacture 
of  the  Giearman  loom,  and  ornamented  in  a  rich  and  fanciful 
manner.  One  sleeve  of  his  vest  was  dark  green,  curiously 
laced  and  embroidered  with  devices  in  silver,  while  the  rest 
of  the  garment  was  scarlet.  His  sash  was  twisted  and  netted 
with  gold,  and  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  belt,  by 
aecozing  the  up])er  garment  round  his  waist,  sustained 
a  sihrer-hilted  poniard.  His  finery  was  completed  by  boots, 
the  tips  of  which  were  so  long  as  to  turn  upwards  with 
a  peak,  after  a  prevailing  fashion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
gokien  chain  hung  round  his  neck,  and  sustained  a  large 
medallion  of  the  same  metaL 

lliis  young  gallant  was  instantly  surrounded  by  thQ  race 
of  ^Kederman,  among  whom  he  api>eared  to  be  considered 
as  the  model  upon  which  the  Swiss  youth  ought  to  build 
themselves,  and  whose  gait,  opinions,  dress,  and  manners,  ^ 
all  oug^t  to  follow  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  fashion  of ' 
the  day,  in  which  he  reigned  an  acknowledged  and  unrivalled 
example. 

By  two  ipemoBB  in  the  company,  however,  it  seemed  to 
Arthur  Fhilipson,  that  this  youmr  man  was  received  with 
less  dirtiDgaWed  marks  of  k^  than  those  ^th  which 
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he  was  hailed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  youths  present. 
Arnold  Biederman  himself  was  at  least  no  way  warm  in 
welcoming  the  young  Bernese,  for  such  was  Rudolph's 
country.    The  young  man  drew  from  his  bosom  a  sealed 

Sacket,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Landamman  with 
emonstrations  of  great  respect,  and  seemed  to  expect  that 
Arnold,  when  he  had  broken  the  seal  and  perused  the 
contents,  would  say  something  to  him  on  the  subject.  But 
the  patriarch  only  bade  him  be  seated,  and  partaxe  of  their 
meal,  and  Rudolph  found  a  place  accordingly  next  to 
Anne  of  Qeiorstein,  which  was  yielded  to  him  by  one  of  the 
sons  of  Arnold  with  ready  courtesy. 

It  seemed  also  to  the  observant  young  Englishman,  that 
the  new  comer  was  received  with  marked  coldness  by  the 
maiden,  to  whom  he  appeared  eager  and  solicitous  to  pay 

'  his  compliments,  bv  whose  side  he  had  contrived  to  seat 
himself  at  the  well-furnished  board,  and  to  whom  he  seemcMl 
more  anxious  to  recommend  himself  than  to  partake  of  ihv 
food  which  it  offered.  He  observed  the  gallant  whisper  her« 
and  look  towards  him.  Anne  gave  a  very  brief  reply,  out  on<* 
of  the  voung  Biedermans,  who  sat  on  his  other  hand,  was 
probably  more  communicative,  as  the  youths  both  laughe<l. 
and  the  maiden  again  seemed  disconcerted,  and  blushe<l 
with  displeasure. 

'  Had  I  either  of  these  sons  of  the  mountain,*  thought 
young  Philipson,  *  upon  six  yards  of  level  greensward,  if 
there  be  so  much  flat  ground  in  this  country,  methinks 
I  were  more  likely  to  spoil  their  mirth,  than  to  furnish  fcMnl 
for  it.  It  is  as  marvellous  to  see  such  conceited  boors  und(*r 
the  same  roof  with  so  courteous  and  amiable  a  damsel,  as  it 
would  be  to  see  one  of  their  shaggy  bears  dance  a  rigad(M>n 
with  a  maiden  like  the  daughter  of  our  host.  Well,  I  ne<Ml 
not  concern  myself  more  than  I  can  help  about  her  beauty 
or  their  breeding,  since  morning  will  se])arate  me  from  thetn 

.  for  ever.* 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  the  young  guest's 
mind,  the  father  of  the  family  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  aixl 
having  required  the  two  strangers  to  pledge  him  in  a  mapU* 
oup  ofconsiderable  size,  he  sent  a  similar  goblet  to  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel  *  Yet  vou,*  he  said,  '  kinsman,  are  used  to 
more  highly  flavoured  wine  than  the  half -ripened  grapes  of 
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Geientein  can  supply. — Would  you  think  it,  mr  merchant/ 
be  ooDtinoed,  addre«dng  PhilipHon^  '  there  are  burgheni  of 
Berne  who  send  for  wine,  for  their  own  drinking,  both  to 
France  and  Germany  ? ' 

'  My  kinsman  diAapproves  of  that/  replied  Rudolph ; 
'  yet  e^ery  place  is  not  blcKKed  with  vineyards  like  Geierstein^ 
which  produces  all  that  heart  and  eye  can  desire/  This  was 
»aid  with  a  glance  at  his  fair  companion,  who  did  not  appear 
to  take  the  compliment,  while  the  envoy  of  Berne  proceeded: 
— *  But  our  wealthier  burghers,  having  some  superfluous 
crowns,  think  it  no  extravagance  to  barter  them  for  a  goblet 
of  better  wine  than  our  own  mountains  can  produce.  Imitwe 
will  be  more  frugal  when  wehaveatourdijqx)saltunsofthe 
wine  of  Bufgundy ,  for  the  mere  trouble  of  transporting  theuL* 

'  How  mean  you  by  that,  cousin  Rudolph  ? '  said  Arnold 
Biaderman. 

'  Methinks,  respected  kinsman,*  answered  the  Bernese, 
'  yomr  letters  must  have  told  you  that  our  Diet  is  likely  to 
deelaie  war  against  Burgundy  1  * 

'  Ah  ?  and  you  know,  then,  the  contents  of  my  letters  ?  * 
ioid  Arnold ;  *  another  mark  how  times  are  changed  at 
Beme^  and  with  the  Diet  of  Switzerland.  When  did  all  her 
^grey-hairei  statesmen  die,  that  our  allies  should  have 
brciudit  beardless  boys  into  their  councils  ? ' 

'  'nie  Senate  of  Benie,  and  the  Diet  of  the  Confederacy," 
«sjd  the  young  man,  partly  abashed,  inaLtiXy  in  vindication 
of  what  he  had  before  spoken,  '  allow  the  young  men  to 
know  their  nurposes,  since  it  is  they  by  whom  th^  must 
lie  exacutea.  The  head  which  thinks  may  well  confide 
in  the  hand  that  striken/ 

*  Not  till  the  moment  of  dealing  the  blow,  young  man,' 
Hsid  Arnold  Biederman,  sternly.  *  What  kind  of  counsellor 
Vi  be  who  talks  loosely  the  secrets  of  state  affairs  before 
women  and  strangers  ?  Go,  Rudolph,  and  all  of  ye,  and  try 
by  manly  exercises  which  is  best  fitted  to  serve  your  country, 
rather  than  give  your  judgement  upon  her  measures. — Hold, 
voting  man«'  he  continued,  addi^essing  Arthur,  who  had 
airism*  '  tills  does  not  apply  to  you,  who  are  unused  to 
mountain  travel,  and  require  rest  after  it.* 

'  Under  your  favour,  sir,  not  so,'  said  the  elder  stranger. 
*  We  hfoid  in  England,  that  the  best  refreshment  after  we 
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*Yoa  will  not  then  be  surprised,  that,  solicited  by  the 
one  sovereign  and  aggrieved  by  the  other,  proud  of  past 
victories  and  ambitious  of  additional  power,  Berne  and  the 
City  Cantons  of  our  Confederacy,  whose  representatives, 
from  their  superior  wealth  and  better  education,  have  more 
to  say  in  our  Diet  than  we  of  the  Forests,  should  be  bent 
upon  war,  from  which  it  has  hitherto  happened  that  the 
Kepublic  has  always  derived  victory,  wealth,  and  increase 
of  territory.' 

*  Aye,  worthy  host,  and  of  glory,'  said  Philipson,  in- 
terrupting him  with  some  enthusiasm  ;  '  I  wonder  not  that 
the  brave  youths  of  your  states  are  willing  to  thrust  them- 
selves upon  new  wars,  since  their  past  victories  have  been 
so  brilliant  and  so  far-famed.' 

'  You  are  no  wise  merchant,  kind  guest,'  answered  the 
host,  *  if  you  regard  success  in  former  desperate  undertakings 
as  an  encouragement  to  future  rashness.  Let  us  make 
a  better  use  of  past  victories.  When  we  fought  for  our 
liberties  God  blessed  our  arms ;  but  will  he  do  so  if  we  fight 
either  for  aggrandizement  or  for  the  gold  of  France  ? ' 

*  Your  doubt  is  just,'  said  the  merchant,  more  sedately  ; 
*  but  suppose  you  draw  the  sword  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  exactions  of  Burgundy  ? ' 

'  Hear  me,  good  friend,'  answered  the  Switzer  ;  '  it  may 
be  that  we  of  the  Forest  Cantons  think  too  little  of  those 
matters  of  trade,  which  so  much  engross  the  attention  of 
the  burghers  of  Berne.  Yet  we  will  not  desert  our  neighbours 
and  allies  in  a  just  quarrel ;  and  it  is  wellnigh  settled  that 
a  deputation  shall  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
request  redress.  In  this  embassy  the  General  Diet  now 
assembled  at  Berne  have  requested  that  I  should  take  some 
share  ;  and  hence  the  journey  in  which  I  propose  that  you 
should  accompany  me.' 

'It  will  be  much  to  my  satisfaction  to  travel  in  your 
company,  worthy  host,'  said  the  Englishman.  '  But,  as  I  am 
a  true  man,  methinks  your  port  and  figure  resemble  an 
envoy  of  defiance  rather  than  a  messenger  of  peace/ 

*  And  I  too  might  say,'  replied  the  Switzer,  '  that  your 
language  and  sentiments,  my  nonoured  guest,  rather  belong 
to  the  sword  than  the  measuring  wand. 

*  I  was  bred  to  the  sword,  worthy  sir,  before  I  took  the 
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cloth-yard  in  my  hand,'  replied  Philipson,  smiling,  *  and  it 
may  be  I  am  still  more  partial  to  my  old  trade  than  wisdom 
would  altogether  recommend.' 

*  I  thought  so,'  said  Arnold  ;  *  but  then  you  fought  most 
likely  under  your  country's  banners  against  a  foreign  and 
national  enemy ;  and  in  that  case  I  will  admit  that  war 
has  something  in  it  which  elevates  the  heart  above  the  due 
sense  it  should  entertain  of  the  calamity  inflicted  and 
endured  by  God's  creatures  on  each  side.  But  the  warfare 
in  which  I  was  engaged  had  no  such  gilding.  It  was  the 
miserable  war  of  Zurich,  where  Switzers  levelled  their  pikes 
against  the  bos6ms  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  and  quarter 
was  asked  and  refused  in  the  same  kindly  mountain  lan- 
guage. From  such  remembrances,  your  warlike  recollections 
are  probably  free.' 

'ae  merchant  hung  down  his  head  and  pressed  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  as  one  to  whom  the  most  painful 
thoughts  were  suddenly  recalled. 

*  Alas  ! '  he  said,  '  I  deserve  to  feel  the  pain  which  your 
words  inflict.  What  nation  can  know  the  woes  of  England 
that  has  not  felt  them — what  eye  can  estimate  them  which 
has  not  seen  a  land  torn  and  bleeding  with  the  strife  of  two 
desperate  factions ;  battles  fought  in  every  province ; 
plains  heaped  with  slain,  and  scaffolds  drenched  in  blood  ! 
Even  in  your  quiet  valleys,  methinks,  you  may  have  heard 
of  the  avil  Wars  of  England  ?  ' 

'  I  do  indeed  bethink  me,'  said  the  Switzer, '  that  England 
had  lost  her  possessions  in  France  during  many  years  of 
bloody  internal  wars  concerning  the  colour  of  a  rose — ^was 
it  not  ? — But  these  are  ended.' 

*  For  the  present,'  answered  Philipson,  *  it  would  seem  so.' 
As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  the  master 

of  the  house  said,  '  Come  in  ; '  the  door  opened,  and,  with 
the  reverence  which  was  expected  from  young  persons 
towards  their  elders  in  those  pastoral  regions,  the  fine  form 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein  presented  itself. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

And  now  the  well-known  bow  the  nutfter  bore. 
Turn'd  on  all  sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o*er; 
Whilst  some  deriding,  '  How  he  turns  the  bow  1 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know : 
Or  else  would  copy — or  in  bows  he  deals ; 
Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals.' 

Pope's  Hotner*s  Odyssey, 

The  fair  maiden  approached  with  the  half-baahful  half- 
important  look  which  sits  so  well  on  a  young  housekeeper, 
when  she  is  at  once  proud  and  ashamed  of  the  matronly 
duties  she  is  called  upon  to  discharge,  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  uncle's  ear. 

*  And  could  not  the  idle-pated  boys  have  brought  their 
own  errand — what  is  it  they  want  that  they  cannot  ask 
themselves,  but  must  send  thee  to  beg  it  for  them  I  Had  it 
been  anything  reasonable,  I  should  have  heard  it  dinned 
into  my  ears  by  fortv  voices,  so  modest  are  our  Swiss  youths 
become  nowadays.  She  stooped  forward,  and  again 
whispered  in  his  ear,  as  he  fondly  stroked  her  curling  tresses 
with  his  ample  hand,  and  replied,  '  The  bow  of  Buttisholz, 
my  dear  ?  why  the  youths  surely  are  not  srown  stronger 
since  last  year,  when  none  of  them  could  oend  it  ?  Sut 
yonder  it  hangs  with  its  three  arrows.  Who  is  the  wise 
champion  that  is  challenger  at  a  game  where  he  is  sure  to  be 
foiled  ? ' 

'  It  is  this  gentleman's  son,  sir,'  said  the  maiden,  *  who,  not 
being  able  to  contend  with  my  cousins  in  running,  leaping, 
hurbng  the  bar,  or  pitching  the  stone,  has  challenged  them 
to  ride,  or  to  shoot  with  the  English  long-bow.' 

'  To  ride,'  said  the  venerable  Swiss,  '  were  difficult,  where 
there  are  no  horses,  and  no  level  ground  to  career  upon  if 
there  were.  But  an  English  bow  he  shall  have,  since  we 
happen  to  possess  one.  ^ke  it  to  the  young  men,  my  niece, 
with  the  three  arrows,  and  say  to  them  from  me,  that  he 
who  bends  it  will  do  more  than  William  Tell,  or  the  renowned 
Staufbacher,  could  have  done.' 

As  the  maiden  went  to  take  the  weapon  from  the  place 
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where  it  hung  amid  the  gronp  of  armB  which  PhiUpson  had 
fonnerly  remarked,  the  English  merchant  observed,  '  that 
wete  the  minstrels  of  his  land  to  assign  her  occupation,  so 
fair  a  maiden  should  be  bow-bearer  to  none  but  the  little 
blind  god  Cupid.'  * 

'  I  will  have  nothing  of  the  blind  god  Cupid,'  said  Arnold, 
hastily,  yet  half  laughing  at  the  same  time ;  '  we  have  been 
deafened  with  the  foolery  of  minstrels  and  strolling  minne- 


Swiss  Fabhhouse,  neak  Bsbsk 

singers,  ever  since  the  wandering  knaves  have  found  there 
were  pence  to  be  gathered  among  us.  A  Swiss  maiden 
should  only  sing  Albert  Ischudi's  willads,  or  the  merry  lay 
of  the  going  out  and  return  of  the  cows  to  and  from  the 
mountain  pastures.' 

While  he  spoke,  the  damsel  had  selected  from  the  arms 
a  bow  of  extraordinary  strength,  considerably  above  six 
feet  in  length,  with  three  shafts  of  a  cloth-yard  long. 
Philipson  asked  to  look  at  the  weapons,  and  examined  them 
closely.    '  It  is  a  tough  piece  of  yew,'  be  said.    '  I  should 
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* 

know  it,  since  I  have  dealt  in  such  commodities  in  my  time  ; 
but  when  I  was  of  Arthur's  age,  I  could  have  bent  it  as  easily 
as  a  boy  bends  a  willow.' 

'  We  are  too  old  to  boast  like  boys/  said  Arnold  Biederman, 
with  something  of  a  repi^ving  glance  at  his  companion. 
'  Carry  the  bow  to  thy  kinsmen,  Anne,  and  let  him  who  can 
bend  it,  say  he  beat  Arnold  Biederman.'  As  he  spoke,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  spare,  yet  muscular  figure  of  the 
Englishman,  then  again  glanced  down  on  his  own  stately 
person. 

*  You  must  remember,  good  my  host,'  said  Philipson, 
*  that  weapons  are  wielded  not  by  strength,  but  by  art  and 
sleight  of  hand.  What  most  I  wonder  at,  is  to  see  in  this 
place  a  bow  made  by  Matthew  of  Doncaster,  a  bowyer  who 
lived  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago,  remarkable  for  the  great 
toughness  and  strength  of  the  weapons  which  he  made,  and 
which  are  now  become  somewhat  unmanageable,  even  by 
an  English  yeoman.' 

'  How  are  you  assured  of  the  maker's  name,  worthy 
guest  ? '  replied  the  Swiss. 

'  By  old  Matthew's  mark,'  answered  the  Englishman, '  and 
his  initials  cut  upon  the  bow.  I  wonder  not  a  little  to  find 
such  a  weapon  here,  and  in  such  good  preservation.' 

'  It  has  been  regularly  waxed,  oiled,  and  kept  in  good 
order,'  said  the  Landamman,  '  being  preserved  as  a  trophy 
of  a  memorable  day.  It  would  but  grieve  you  to  recount 
its  early  history,  since  it  was  taken  in  a  day  fatal  to  your 
country.' 

'  My  country,'  said  the  Englishman,  composedlv,  '  ban 
gained  so  many  victories,  that  her  children  may  well  afiford 
to  hear  of  a  single  defeat.  But  I  knew  not  that  the  English 
ever  warred  in  Switzerland.' 

'  Not  precisely  as  a  nation,'  answered  Biederman  ;  '  but 
it  was  in  my  grandsire's  days,  that  a  large  body*  of  roving 
soldiers,  composed  of  men  from  almost  all  countries,  but 
especially  Englishmen,  Normans,  and  Gascons,  poured 
down  on  the  ^^^au,  and  the  districts  adjacent,  lliey  were 
headed  by  a  great  warrior  called  Ingelram  de  Couci,  who 
pretended  some  claims  upon  the  Duke  of  Austria  ;  to  satisfy 
which,  he  ravaged  indifi&rently  the  Austrian  territory,  and 
that  of  our  Confederacy.    His  soldiers  were  hired  warriors— 
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Campinions  tfaey  called  themselves — that  seemed  to 
tiekng  to  BO  countiy,  and  were  as  brave  in  the  fight  as 
zLey  were  duel  in  their  depredations.  Some  pause  in  the 
i^z-ostant  wais  betwixt  France  and  England  had  deprived 
ziAMMy  dt  those  bands  of  their  ordinary  employment,  and 
'n&ttle  b^i^  their  element,  they  came  to  seek  it  am<xig  our 
Titllpys.  The  air  seemed  on  fire  with  the  blaze  of  thdbr 
iifmour,  and  the  very  son  was  darkmed  at  the  flight  of  their 
£jr?ovs.  They  did  us  much  evil,  and  we  sustained  the  loss 
id  uMxe  than  one  battle.  But  we  met  them  at  Buttisholz, 
hr?i  minted  the  blood  of  many  a  rider  (noble,  as  they  were 
.:LlLed  and  esteemed)  with  that  of  their  horses.  The  huge 
ii*aoiid  that  eovcxs  the  bones  of  man  and  steed,  is  still  called 
ziLit  Kfigliah  Barrow.' 

Philipeon  was  silent  fcnr  a  minute  or  two,  and  th^i  replied^ 
'  Tbcn  let  them  sleep  in  peace.  If  they  did-wrcHig,  they 
T^aid  for  it  with  their  lives ;  and  that  is  all  the  ransom  that 
Liortal  man  can  raid^  for  his  trangressions. — ^Heavm 
-i&rdaik  their  souls  ! ' 

'  Amen,'  relied  the  Tiftndamman,  *  and  those  of  all  Inrave 
zijtik ! — My  grandsire  was  at  the  battle,  and  was  held  to 
ji^ve  demeaned  himself  like  a  good  soldier;  and  this  bow  has 
been  ever  since  carefully  preserved  in  our  family.  There  is 
h.  profAecy  about  it,  but  I  hold  it  not  worthy  of  remark.* 

Fhilipaon  was  about  to  inquire  furtho',  but  was  in- 
iiein^ted  by  a  loud  cry  of  surprise  and  astonishmoit  from 
without. 

'  I  must  out,'  said  Biedennan,  *  and  see  what  these  wild 
lipids  are  doing.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly  in  this  land,  whoi 
"Xjt  ycNing  dared  not  judge  for  themselves  till  the  old  man's 
T'jice  had  been  heard.' 

He  went  forth  from  the  lodge,  followed  by  his  guests 
Tbe  company  who  had  witnessed  the  games  were  all  talking, 
-bontiiig,  aiid  disputing  in  the  same  breath ;  while  Arthur 
fliilipson  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  leaning  on  the 
:i2:bciit  bow  with  apparent  indifference.  At  the  sight  of  the 
Landanmian  all  were  sil^it. 

'  What  means  this  unwonted  clamour  ?  '  he  said,  raising 
h^  voice  to  which  all  were  accustomed  to  listen  with  reverence. 
— 'Bodi^er,'  addressing  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  *has  the 
vc-ung  stranger  bent  the  bow  ?  ' 
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'  He  has,  father/  said  Rudiger ;  '  and  he  has  hit  the  mark. 
Three  such  shots  were  never  shot  by  William  Tell.' 

*  It  was  chance — ^pure  chance/  said  the  young  Swiss 
from  Berne.  '  No  human  skill  could  have  done  it,  much 
less  a  puny  lad,  bafSed  in  all  besides  that  he  attempted 
among  us.' 

'  But  what  has  been  done  ? '  said  the  Landamman.  '  Nay, 
speak  not  all  at  once  ! — Anne  of  Geierstein,  thou  hast  more 
sense  and  breeding  than  these  boys — ^teU  me  how  the  game 
has  gone.'  The  maiden  seemed  a  little  confused  at  this 
appeal ;  but  answered  with  a  composed  and  downcast  look  : 
The  mark  was,  as  usual,  a  pigeon  to  a  pole.  All  the 
young  men,  except  the  stranger,  had  practised  at  it  with 
the  cross-bow  and  long-bow,  without  hitting  it.  When 
I  brought  out  the  bow  of  Buttisholz,  I  offered  it  first  to  my 
kinsmen.  None  would  accept  of  it,  saying,  respected  uncle, 
that  a  task  too  great  for  you  must  be  far  too  difficult  for 
them.' 

'  They  said  well,'  answered  Arnold  Biederman  ;  '  and  the 
stranger,  did  he  string  the  bow  ?  ' 

*  He  did,  my  uncle ;  but  first  he  wrote  something  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  in  my  hands.' 

'  And  did  he  riioot  and  hit  the  mark  ? '  continued  the 
surprised  Switzer. 

'  He  first,'  said  the  maiden,  '  removed  the  pole  a  hundred 
yards  farther  than  the  post  where  it  stood.' 

'  Singular  ! '  said  the  Landamman,  '  that  is  double  the 
usual  distance.' 

'  He  then  drew  the  bow,'  continued  the  maiden,  '  and 
shot  off,  one  after  another,  with  incredible  rapidity,  the 
three  arrows  which  he  had  stuck  into  his  belt.  The  first 
cleft  the  pole,  the  second  cut  the  string,  the  third  killed  the 
poor  bird  as  it  rose  into  the  air.' 

'  By  Saint  Mary  of  Einsiedlen/  said  the  old  man,  looking 
up  in  amaze,  '  if  your  eyes  really  saw  this,  they  saw  such 
archery  as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  the  For^  States  ! ' 

'  I  say  nay  to  that,  my  revered  kinsman,'  replied  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,  whose  vexation  was  apparent ;  '  it  was  mere 
chance,  if  not  illusion  or  witcheiy/ 

'  What  say'st  thou  of  it  thyself,  Arthur,'  said  his  father, 
half  smiling  ;  '  was  thy  success  by  chance  or  skill  ?  ' 
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*  My  father/  said  the  young  man, '  I  need  not  t^  yon  that 
I  have  done  hot  an  ordinary  feat  for  an  English  howman. 
Xor  do  I  speak  to  gratify  that  misproad  and  ignorant  young 
loan.  But  to  our  worthy  host  and  his  family,  I  make 
answer.  This  youth  charges  me  irith  having  deluded  men's 
^Tcs,  or  hit  the  mark  hy  chance.  For  illusion,  yond^  is 
the  pievced  pole,  the  severed  string,  and  the  slain  bird,  they 
i^ill  endure  sight  and  handling  ;  and,  besides,  if  that  fair 
:7iaiden  will  opoi  the  note  which  I  put  into  her  hand,  she 
uill  find  evidence  to  assure  you,  that  even  before  I  drew  the 
:>'jw,  I  had  fixed  upon  the  three  marks  which  I  designed 
V.  aim  at.' 

'  ^Rnodoce  the  scroll,  good  niece,'  said  her  uncle,  '  and  end 
tie  oootrovCTsv-* 

*  Xay,  under  your  favour,  my  worthy  host,'  said  Arthur, 
'  it  is  but  some  foolish  rhymes  addre^ed  to  the  maiden's 
-  ^kO  eye.' 

*Aiid  under  your  favour,  sir,'  said  the  Landanunan, 
'  IK  batsoever  is  fit  for  my  niece's  eyes  may  greet  my  ears.' 

He  took  the  scroll  from  the  maiden,  who  blushed  deeply 
'^^  hen  she  resigned  it.  The  character  in  which  it  was  written 
~'a§  ao  fine,  that  the  T^indamman  in  surprise  exclaimed, 
'  Xo  eleck  of  Saint  Gall  could  have  writt^i  more  fairiy. — 
Arrange,'  he  again  repeated, '  that  a  hand  which  could  draw 
•^1  true  a  bow,  should  have  the  cunning  to  form  characters 
•«:  fair/  He  th«i  exclaimed  anew,  '  Ha  !  verses,  by  Our 
Z^iy !  What,  have  we  minstrels  disguised  aa  traders  ? ' 
He  then  opened  the  scroll,  and  read  the  following  lines  : — 


'HI  hit  masty  and  fine,  and 
An  English  archer  keeps  his  word. 
Ah !    maidfin,  didst  thou  aim  at  me, 
A  single  glanoe  were  worth  the  three.* 

'Here  is  rare  rhyming,  my  worthy  guest,'  said  the 
Landamman,  «h«1Hng  his  head ;  '  fine  words  to  make 
:>'.^idi  maidens  fain«  But  do  not  excuse  it;  it  is  your 
lontiy  fashion,  and  we  know  how  to  treat  it  as  such.' 
.iid  vithoat  further  allusion  to  the  concluding  couplet,  the 
^^^oding  of  which  threw  the  poet  as  well  as  the  object  of  the 
•  TTses  Into  some  discomposure,  he  added  gravely,  'Tou 
iiost  now  allow,  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  that  the  stranger 
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has  fairly  attained  the  three  marks  which  he  proposed  to 
himself/ 

'  That  he  has  attained  them  is  plain/  answered  the  party 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  made  ;  *  but  that  he  ham  done  this 
fairly  may  be  doubted,  if  there  are  such  things  as  witchery 
and  magic  in  this  world.' 

'  Shame,  shame,  Radolph  I  *  said  the  Landamman  :  '  can 
spleen  and  envy  have  weight  with  so  brave  a  man  as  you. 
from  whom  my  sons  ought  to  learn  temperance,  forbearance, 
and  candour,  as  well  as  manly  courage  and  dexterity  ?  ' 

The  Bernese  coloured  high  under  this  rebuke,  to  which  he 
ventured  not  to  attempt  a  reply. 

'To  your  sports  till  sunset,  my  children,'  continued 
Arnold  ;  *  while  I  and  my  worthy  friend  occupy  our  time 
with  a  walk,  for  which  the  evening  is  now  favourable.' 

*  Methinks,'  said  the  English  merchant,  '  I  should  like  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  yonder  castle,  situated  by  the  waterfall. 
There  is  something  of  melancholy  dignity  in  such  a  scene 
which  reconciles  us  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  own  time,  bv 
showing  that  our  ancestors,  who  were  perhaps  more  in- 
telligent  or  more  powerful,  have  nevertheless,  in  their  days, 
encountered  cares  and  distresses  similar  to  those  which  we 
now  groan  under.' 

*  Have  with  you,  my  worthy  sir,'  replied  his  host,  *  there 
will  be  time  also  upon  the  road  to  talk  of  things  that  you 
should  know.' 

The  slow  step  of  the  two  elderly  men  carried  them  by 
degrees  from  the  limits  of  the  lawn*,  where  shout  and  lauf^K 
and  halloo,  were  again  revived.  Young  Philipson,  whoso 
success  as  an  archer  had  obliterated  all  recollection  of 
former  failure,  made  other  attempts  to  mingle  in  themanlv 
pastimes  of  the  country,  and  gained  a  considerable  portion 
of  applause.  The  voung  men  who  had  but  lately  been  so 
ready  to  join  in  ridiculing  him,  now  bM;an  to  consider  him 
as  a  person  to  be  looked  up  and  appealed  to  ;  while  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel  saw  with  resentment  that  he  was  no  longer 
without  a  rival  in  the  opinion  of  his  male  cousins,  perhapH  of 
his  kinswoman  also.  The  proud  young  Swiss  reflected  with 
bitterness  that  he  had  tallen  under  the  Landamman  \^ 
displeasure,  declined  in  reputation  with  his  companions, 
of  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  the  leader,  and  even  hazarde<  1 
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a  mare  martifying  disappointm^it,  all,  as  his  swelling  heart 
expressed  it,  throagh  the  means  of  a  stranger  stripling,  of 
neitiier  blood  nor  fame,  who  could  not  step  from  one  rock 
to  another  without  the  encooragement  of  a  girl. 

In  this  irritated  mood,  he  drew  near  the  young  Englishman, 
and  while  he  seemed  to  address  him  cm  the  chances  of  the 
EpartB  which  were  stiU  proceeding,  he  conveyed,  in  a  whisper, 
matter  of  m  hst  different  tendency.  Striking  Arthur's 
shoulder  wife  ^lefaaiklihHitaBBBfrfjfcninmiftaineer,  to 
aloud :  *  Yonder  bolt  of  Ernest  whistled  through  the  air 
like  a  tidcon  when  she  stoops  down  the  wind  ! '  And  then 
proceeded  in  a  deep  low  voice, '  You  merchants  sell  gloves — 
do  yon  ever  deal  in  single  gauntlets,  or  only  in  pairs  ' ' 


*  I  mU  no  single  glove,'  said  Arthur,  instantly  appr^end- 
ing  him,  and  sufficiently  disposed  to  resent  the  scornful  kx^ 
of  the  Bernese  champion  during  the  time  of  their  meal,  and 
nis  having  but  lately  imputed  his  successful  shooting  to 
chanoe  or  sorcery, — *  I  sdl  no  single  glove,  sir,  but  never 
refuse  to  exchai^  one.' 

'  You  are  apt,  I  see,'  said  Rudolph  ;  '  look  at  the  pla3r<a« 
Ti  idle  I  speak,  or  our  purpose  will  be  suspected — ^You  are 
qnicker,  I  say,  of  apprehension  than  I  expected.  If  we 
exchange  our  gloves,  how  shall  each  redeem  his  own  ? ' 

'  With  oor  good  swords,'  said  Arthur  I%ilipsc«L 

'  In  armour,  or  as  we  stand  ? ' 

'  Even  as  we  stand,'  said  Arthur.  '  I  have  no  better 
garment  of  proof  than  this  doublet — ^no  other  weapon  than 
my  sword ;  and  these.  Sir  Switzer,  I  hold  oiough  for  the 
purpose. — Name  time  and  place.' 

*  The  old  castle-court  at  G^erstein,'  replied  Rud<4ph ; 
'  the  time  sunrise  ; — ^but  we  are  watched. — ^I  have  lost  my 
wager,  straqger,'  he  added,  speaking  aloud,  and  in  an 
mdiAsrent  tone  of  voice,  *  since  Ulrick  has  made  a  cast 
^^ond  Ernest. — ^There  is  my  glove,  in  tokm  I  shall  not 
'■'ilget  the  flask  of  wine.' 

*  And  there  is  mine,'  said  Arthur, '  in  tokm  I  will  drink  it 
with  yoo  merrity.' 

Urns,  amid  die  peaceful  though  rough  sports  of  their 
^'ompanioDs,  did  these  two  hot-headed  youths  contrive  to 
indulge  their  hostile  inclinations  towards  each  oihtf ,  by 
i^ettling  a  meeting  of  deadly  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  V 


-I  was  one 


WliO  loyed  the  greenwood  bank  and  lowing  herd* 
The  nisset  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  life. 
Seasoned  with  sweet  content,  more  than  the  halls 
Where  revellers  feast  to  fever-height.    Believe  me. 
There  ne*er  was  poison  miz*d  in  maple  bowl. 

Akonymous. 

Leaving  the  young  persons  engaged  with  their  sports, 
the  Landamman  of  Unterwalden  and  the  elder  Phifipson 
walked  on  in  company,  conversing  chiefly  on  the  political 
relations  of  France,  England,  and  Burgundy,  until  the 
conversation  was  changed  as  they  entered  the  eate  of  the 
old  castle-vard  of  Geierstein,  where  arose  the  lonely  and 
dismantled  keep,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  other  buildings. 

'  This  has  been  a  proud  and  a  strong  habitation  in  its 
time,'  said  Philipson. 

*  They  were  a  proud  and  powerful  race  who  held  it,' 
replied  the  Landamman.  '  The  Counts  of  Geierstein  have 
a  history  which  runs  back  to  the  times  of  the  old  Helvetians, 
and  their  deeds  are  reported  to  have  matched  their  antiquity. 
But  all  earthly  grandeur  has  an  end,  and  free  men  tread  the 
ruins  of  their  feudal  castle,  at  the  most  distant  sight  of  whose 
turrets  serfs  were  formerly  obliged  to  veil  their  bonnets,  if 
they  would  escape  the  chastisement  of  contumacious  rebels.' 

'  I  observe,'  said  the  merchant,  '  engraved  on  a  stone 
under  yonder  turret,  the  crest,  I  conceive,  of  the  last  f&mily , 
a  vulture  perched  on  a  rock,  descriptive,  doubtless,  of  the 
word  Geierstein.' 

'  It  is  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  family,'  replied 
Arnold  Biederman, '  and,  as  you  say,  expresses  the  name  of 
the  castle,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  knights  who  so 
long  held  it.' 

'I  also  remarked  in  your  hall,'  continued  the  merchant, 
*  a  helmet  bearing  the  same  crest  or  cognizance.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  a  trophy  of  the  triumph  of  the  Swiss  peasants  over 
the  nobles  of  Geierstein,  as  the  English  bow  is  preserved  in 
remembrance  of  the  battle  of  Buttisholz  ? ' 
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'And  jDo,  har  sr/  r^ied  the  Londamiiiaii,  'would, 
I  pcDDcivc^  front  tlie  pRjiidices  of  yoor  edacatuo,  icigud 
'uite  one  vietoiy  vith  as  wsfiaumxt  fedings  as  the  other  I — 
Mzaoige,  that  the  Tcneradon  for  lank  should  be  rooted  even 
m  the  miiids  of  those  who  haTe  no  claim  to  share  it !  But 
L'lwt  up  jour  downcast  brows,  mj  worthy  guest,  and  be 
bi*isaaxd  that  ^^^^-g^  many  a  proud  banm's  castle,  when 
^¥7tBedand  threw  aS  the  bonds  of  feudal  slavery,  was 
TaQodered  and  destioyed  by  the  just  Tengeanoe  of  an 
iii(«Baod  people,  sudi  was  not  the  lot  €ji  Geierstein.  The 
rurjod  of  die  <M  pooBeaaors  of  these  towers  still  flows  in  the 
\*!^ns  of  him  by  whom  these  lands  are  occupied.' 

What  am  I  to  understand  by  that.  Sir  Landamman  f  * 
^i  Phijipwon.    *  Are  not  you  yourself  the  occupant  ci  this 

'  Jbid  you  think,  probably,'  answciied  Arnold,  '  because 
I  Irre  MLe  the  other  shefrficids,  wear  hcMneepun  grey,  and 
li'jid  the  ^ou^  with  my  own  hands,  I  cannot  be  descoided 
tr:»iD  a  line  of  anrifnt  nobility  !  This  land  holds  mai^  sudi 
r^2:rub  pranintiff.  Sir  Merchant ;  nor  is  diere  a  more  anrjent 
lutjOity  than  that  of  which  the  remains  are  to  be  found  in 
117  ssotiwe  country .  But  they  have  vcrfuntanly  reagned  the 
■jpptreBdve  part  of  their  feudal  power,  and  are  no  longer  re- 
iThj-d^das  wolves  amongst  the  flock,  but  as  sagacious  mastifl^ 
vijo  attend  the  sheep  in  time  of  peace,  and  are  prompt  in 
iii^  diffenro>  when  war  threatens  our  community,' 

'  But,'  repeated  the  merchant,  who  could  not  yet  reccMicile 
lumseif  to  the  idea  that  his  plain  and  peasant-seeming  host 

V  u-b  a  man  of  distinguished  Inrth, '  you  bear  not  the  name, 

V  jrt^  sr,  <if  vour  fathers — They  woe,  you  say,  the  Counts 
tG'a^stan,^ndyouaie' 

'Arnold  Kedennan,  at  your  emnmand,'  answered  the 
sagHtrate^    '  But  know — if  the  knowledge  can  make  you 
'«idi  mate  sense  of  dignity  or  conalort — ^I  need  but  put 
'»'-  xoider  old  hdmet,  or,  if  that  were  too  much  trouble, 

I  i£txips  only  to  stick  a  falcon's  feather  into  my  cap,  and  call 

II  vifcM  Arnold,  Ckmnt  of  Geierstein.  Xo  man  could  gainsay 
lit*: — Iftion^  whether  it  would  become  my  Lard  Count  to 
vj-'-i^  isis  bullocks  to  the  pasture,  and  whether  his  Excellency 
•lit  H^^  and  Wdl-boni,  could,  widiout  doxigation,  sow 
u  i^dd  or  reap  it,  are  qjaesdoos  which  should  be  settled 
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beforehand.  I  see  you  are  confounded,  my  respected  guest, 
at  my  degeneracy  ;  but  the  state  of  my  family  is  very  soon 
explained. 

My  lordly  fathers  ruled  this  same  domain  of  Geierstein, 
which  in  their  time  was  very  extensive,  much  after  the 
mode  of  feudal  barons — that  is,  they  were  sometimes  the 
protectors  and  patrons,  but  oftener  the  oppressors  of  their 
subjects.  But  when  my  grandfather,  Heinrich  of  Geierstein« 
flourished,  he  not  only  joined  the  Confederates  to  re]H*i 
Ingleram  de  Couci,  and  his  roving  bands,  as  I  already 
told  you,  but,  when  the  wars  with  Austria  were  renewed, 
and  many  of  his  degree  joined  with  the  host  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  my  ancestor  adopted  the  opposite  side,  fouglit 
in  front  of  the  Confederates,  and  contributed  by  his  skill  and 
valour  to  the  decisive  victory  at  Sempach,  in  which  Leopold 
lost  his  life,  and  the  flower  of  Austrian  chivalry  fell  arourul 
him.  My  father,  Count  Williewald,  followed  the  same  course •, 
both  from  inclination  and  policy.  He  united  himself  cloHely 
with  the  state  of  Unterwalden,  became  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was 
chosen  Landamman  of  the  Republic.  He  had  two  sons, — 
myself,  and  a  younger  brother,  Albert ;  and  possessed,  a> 
he  felt  himself,  of  a  species  of  double  character,  he  wa> 
desirous,  perhaps  unwisely  (if  I  may  censure  the  purp(>s<* 
of  a  deceased  parent),  that  one  of  his  sons  should  succetMl 
him  in  his  lordship  of  Geierstein,  and  the  other  support  tin* 
less  ostentatious,  though  not  in  my  thought  less  honourable 
condition,  of  a  free  citizen  of  Unterwalden,  possessing  sueh 
influence  among  his  equals  in  the  canton  as  miglit  Ih* 
acquired  by  his  father's  merits  and  his  own.  When  Albert 
was  twelve  years  old,  our  father  took  us  on  a  short  excursion 
to  Germany,  where  the  form,  pomp,  and  magnificenc*e 
which  we  witnessed,  made  a  very  different  impression  on 
the  mind  of  my  brother  and  on  my  own.  What  appeared  1 
to  Albert  the  consummation  of  earthly  splendour,  seemcxl 
to  me  a  weary  display  of  tiresome  and  uselens  ceremonials. 
Our  father  explained  his  purpose,  and  offered  to  me,  as  hi.H 
eldest  son,  the  iaige  estate  belonging  to  Geierstein,  reserving 
such  a  portion  of  the  most  fertile  ground,  as  might  make  n\y 
brother  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  in  a  district  when* 
competence  is  esteemed  wealth.    The  tears  gushed  from 
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jJ^iigrt's  eyes — '  And  must  my  Iwother/  he  said,  *  be  a  noble 
icimrt,  E&anaiiEcd  and  f oLlowed  by  Tassak  and  attendanlsv  and 

I  I.  fooflne^pon  peasant  among  tbe  grey-bearded  :^epheid» 
x  Unttcrwaklen  ?  No,  father — ^I  res^peet  your  will,  hot 
Z  vM  noil  sacrinoe  my  own  i^ghtSw  Cp^eistein  is  a  fief  held 
.£  zb^  cnqpiie,  and  the  laws  entitle  me  to  my  equal  half  of 
-ui^  fiandsu  If  my  fasother  be  Count  €jt  Creiffstein,  I  am  not 
-.^m  hssm  Conmt  Aibcit  c^  €*eierstein  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  the 
Ziiipesnor,  lather  than  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  ancestor, 
-uii.v^^A  he  be  mr  father,  shskH  crancel  in  me  the  rank 
i^i  isgi:i:fis  which  I  hare  denvcd  from  a  hundred.'  My 
'^izbsr  was  greatly  incensed.  ^  Go/  he  said,  **  proud  boy^ 
f  Tt  tii&e  enemy  of  thy  country  a  pretext  to  interfae  in  her 
L^ihjjs — appeal  to  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince  from  the 
:utri.<«aore  <oi  thy  father.  Go,  but  neTer  again  look  me  in  the 
lusE^  And  dread  my  eternal  malediction  ! '  Albert  was  about 
: .  r?p&rwith  Tehemence,  when  I  entreated  him  to  be  silent, 
i^ifi  hisar  me  fpeak.  I  had,  I  said,  all  my  life  loved  the 
m.Tizd&un  better  than  the  plain  ;  had  bem  more  pleased 
: .  ir;iJik  than  to  ride ;  nKNne  proud  to  contend  with  shepherds 

II  'xuBBT  sports  than  with  nobles  in  the  lists ;  and  happier 
11  init  TiOaw  dance  than  among  the  feasts  <rf  the  German 
lijjitim^  ''Let  me,  ther^ore,'  I  said.  *  be  a  citizen  of  the 
y^znh^  <q€  Unteiwalden  ;  you  will  relieve  me  of  a  thousand 
;.-u:»9E>  r  amd  fief  mv  bvother  Albert  wear  the  coronet  and  bear 
'■Ati  htstasmscs-  of  Geieistein.'  After  some  further  diseussion, 
117  ^CuEacr  was  at  length  contented  to  adopt  my  proposal, 
11  .i^ier  to  attain  the  object  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
i.!:i£Ctt  was  «leclared  heir  oi  his  castle  ^nd  his  rank,  by  the 
A'ltt  (of  Comnt  Albeit  of  Geierstein ;  and  I  was  placed  in 
:«jtniawjkgp  of  these  fields  and  fertile  meadows  amidst  which 
n  ^  ^iQiBse  is  sitnated,  and  my  nei^bours  called  me  Arnold 

'  Amd  if  Biedennan,'  said  the  merchant,  *  means,  as 
I  uuiieistaynd  the  word,  a  man  ci  worth,  candour,  and 
X'tnignaaifty,  I  know  none  on  whom  the  epithet  could  be  sq 
''dir.'iTT  conieiicd.  Yet  let  me  obserre,  that  I  praise  the 
"crftact^  which,  in  your  circumstances,  I  could  not  have 
w.iincd  flvy  spiiil  to  practise.  Plroceed,  I  pray  you,  with  the 
iii^xTjanr  of  jour  hoone,  if  the  recital  be  not  painful  to  you.' 

'  II  ifliine  little  mcse  to  say/  relied  the  Laodamman. 
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'  My  father  died  soon  after  the  settlement  of  his  estate  in 
the  manner  I  have  told  you..  My  brother  had  other  posses- 
sions in  Swabia  and  Westphalia,  and  seldom  visited  his 
paternal  castle,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  seneschal, 
a  man  so  obnoxious  to  the  vassals  of  the  family,  that  but  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  my  near  residence  and  relation- 
ship with  his  lord,  he  would  have  been  plucked  out  of  the 
Vulture's  Nest,  and  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if 
he  had  been  the  vulture  himself.    Neither,  to  say  the  truth, 
did  my  brother's  occasional  visits  to  Geierstein  afford  hw 
vassals  much  relief,  or  acquire  any  popularity  for  himself 
He  heard  with  the  ears  and  saw  with  the  eyes  of  his  cruel 
and  interested  steward,  Ital  Schreckenwald,  and  would  not 
listen  even  to  my  interference  and  admonition.     Indee<l, 
though  he  always  demeaned  himself  with  personal  kindnc'ss 
towards  me,  I  believe  he  considered  me  as  a  dull  and  poor- 
spirited  clown,  who  had  disgraced  my  noble  blood  by  my 
mean  propensities'.    He  showed  contempt  on  every  occasion 
for  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  particularly  by 
wearing  a  peacock's  feather  in  public,  and  causing  hi> 
followers  to  display  the  same  badge,  though  the  cognizance* 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so  unpopular  in  this  country, 
that  men  have  been  put  to  death  for  no  better  reason  than 
for  canying  it  in  their  caps.   In  the  mean  time  I  "was  marricnl 
to  mv  J^rtha,  now  a  saint  in  Heaven,  by  whom  I  had  nix 
stately  sons,  five  of  whom  you  saw  surrounding  my  tal>l<* 
this  da V.   Albert  also  married.   His  wife  was  a  lady  of  rank  i  1 1 
Westphalia,  but  his  bridal-bed  was  less  fruitful ;  he  had  only 
one  daughter,  Anne  of  Geierstein.     Then  came  on  the  war> 
between  the  city  of  Zurich  and  our  Forest  Cantons,  in  whic^h 
so  much  blood  was  shed,  and  when  our  brethren  of  Zurich 
were  so  ill  advised  as  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  Austria. 
Their  Emperor  strained  every  nerve  to  avail  himself  of  tht* 
favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  disunion  of   the 
Swiss;    and  engaged  all  with  whom  he  had  influence  to 
second  his  efforts.    With  my  brother  he  was  but  too  succe»v*«* 
f ul ;  for  Albert  not  only  tcx)k  arms  in  the  Emperor's  cause,  bu  t 
admitted  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Geierstein  a  band  <»{ 
Austrian  soldiers,  with  whom  the  wicked  Ital  Schrecken- 
wald laid  waste  the  whole  country,  excepting  my  little 
patrimony.' 
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'  It  came  to  a  severe  pass  with  you,  my  worthy  host,'  said 
the  merchant,  '  since  you  were  to  decide  against  the  cause 
of  your  country  or  that  of  your  brother.' 

'  I  did  not  hesitate,'  continued  Arnold  Biederman.  '  My 
brother  was  in  the  Emperor's  army,  and  I  was  not  therefore 
redaced  to  act  personaUy  against  him ;  but  I  denounced 
war  against  the  robbers  and  thieves  with  whom  Schrecken- 
wald  had  filled  my  father's  house.  It  was  wag^  with 
Farions  fortune.  l!he  seneschal,  during  my  absence,  burnt 
down  my  house,  and  slew  my  youngest  son,  who  died,  alas  ! 
in  defence  of  his  father's  hearth.  It  is  little  to  add,  that 
my  lands  were  wasted,  and  my  flocks  destroyed.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  succeeded,  with  help  of  a  body  of  the 
peasants  of  Unterwalden,in  storming  the  Castleof  Geierstein. 
It  was  offered  back  to  me  by  the  Confederates  ;  but  I  had 
no  desire  to  sully  the  fair  cause  in  which  I  had  assumed  arms 
by  emiching  myself  at  the  expense  of  my  brother ;  and 
besides,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  guarded  hold  would  have  been 
a  penance  to  one,  the  sole  protectors  of  whose  house  of  late 
years  had  been  a  latch  and  a  shepherd's  cur.  The  castle 
^as  therefore  dismantled,  as  you  see,  by  order  of  the  elders 
of  the  canton  ;  and  I  even  think,  that  considering  the  uses 
it  was  too  often  put  to,  I  look  with  more  pleasure  on  the 
nigged  remains  of  Geierstein,  than  I  ever  did  when  it  was 
entire,  and  apparently  impregnable.' 

'  I  can  understand  your  feelings,'  said  the  Englishman, 
'thonsh  I  repeat,  my  virtue  would  not  perhaps  have  ex- 
tended so  far  beyond  the  circle  of  my  family  affections. — 
Your  brother,  what  said  he  to  your  patriotic  exertions  ? ' 

'  He  was,  as  I  learnt,'  answered  the  Landamman, '  dread- 
fully incensed,  having  no  doubt  been  informed  that  I  had 
taken  his  castle  with  a  view  to  my  own  aggrandizement. 
He  even  swore  he  would  renounce  my  kindred,  seek  me 
throagh  the  battle,  and  slay  me  with  his  own  hand.  We 
were,  in  fact,  both  at  the  battle  of  Preyenbach,  but  my 
brother  was  prevented  from  attempting  the  execution  of 
bis  vindictive  purpose  by  a  wound  from  an  arrow,  which 
occasioned  his  being  carried  out  of  the  melee.  I  was  after- 
wards in  the  bloody  and  melancholy  fight  at  Mount-Herzel, 
and  that  other  onslaught  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jacob,  which 
broaght  our  brethren  of  Zurich  to  terms,  and  reduced 
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Austria  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  with  us. 
After  this  war  of  thirteen  years,  the  Diet  pckssed  sentence 
of  banishment  for  life  on  my  brother  Albert,  and  would  have 
deprived  him  of  his  possessions,  but  forbore  in  consideration 
of  what  they  thought  my  good  service.  When  the  sentence 
was  intimated  to  the  Count  of  Geierstein,  he  returned  an 
answer  of  defiance  ;  yet  a  singular  circumstance  showed  us 
not  long  afterwards  that  he  retained  an  attachment  to  his 
country,  and  amidst  his  resentment  against  me  his  brother, 
did  justice  to  my  unaltered  affection  for  him.' 

'  I  would  pledge  my  credit,'  said  the  merchant,  '  that 
what  follows  relates  to  yonder  fair  maiden,  your  niece  ?  ' 

*  You  guess  rightly,'  said  the  Landamman.    '  For  some 
time  we  heard,  though  indistinctly  (for  we  have,  as  you 
know,  but  little  communication  with  foreign  countries),  that 
my  brother  was  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
but  latterly  that  he  iiad  fallen  under  suspicion,  and,  in  the 
course  of  some  of  those  revolutions  common  at  the  courts  of 
princes,  had  been  driven  into  exile.    It  was  shortly  after  this 
news,  and,  as  I  think,  more  than  seven  years  ago,  that  I  was 
returning  from  hunting  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  had 
passed  the  narrow  bridge  as  usual,  and  was  walking  through 
the  court-yard  which  we  have  lately  left  *  (for  their  walk 
was  now  turned  homeward)  *  when  a  voice  said,  in  the 
German  language,  ''Uncle,  have  compassion  upon  me!*' 
As  I  looked  around,  I  beheld  a  girl  of  ten  years  old  approach 
timidly  from  the  shelter  of  the  rujns,  and  kneel  down  at  ni\' 
feet.     *'  Uncle,  spare  my  life,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  little 
hands  in  the  act  of  supplication,  while  mortal  terror  was 
painted  upon  her  countenance. — **  Am  I  your  uncle,  little 
maiden  ? '    said  I ;  '*  and  if  I  am,  why  should  you  fear  me  {  *' 
— "  Because  you  are  the  head  of  the  wicked  and  base  clowiis 
who  delight  to  spill  noble  blood,"  replied  the  girl,  with 
a  courage  which  surprised  me. — *'  What  is  your  name,  my 
little  maiden  ?  "  said  I ;  ''  and  who,  having  planted  in  your 
mind  opinions  so  unfavourable  to  your  kinsman,  has  brought 
you  hither  to  see  if  he  resembles  the  picture  you  have 
received    of    him  ?  " — **  It  was    Ital    Schreckenwald   that 
brought  me  hither,"  said  the  girl,  only  half  comprehending 
the  nature  of  my   question. — ''Ital   Schreckenwald?'*    I 
repeated,  shocked  at  the  name  of  a  wretch  I  have  so  much 
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reascm  to  hate.  A  voice  from  the  rains,  like  that  of  a  soUen 
echo  from  the  grave,  answered, '"  Ital  Schreckenwald ! "  and 
the  caitiff  issoed  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  stood 
before  me,  with  that  singular  indifference  to  danger  which 
he  Dnites  to  his  atrocity  of  character.  I  had  my  spiked 
moontain-staff  in  my  hand — ^what  should  I  have  done,  or 
what  would  you  have  done,  under  like  circumstances  ?  ' 

'I  would  have  laid  him  on  the  earth,  with  his  skull 
^^hivered  like  an  icicle  !  *  said  the  Englishman  fiercely. 

"  I  had  wellnigh  done  so,'  replied  the  Swiss,  '  but  he  was 
anarmed,  a  messenger  from  my  brother,  and  therefore  no 
object  of  Teveoge.  His  own  undismayed  and  audacious 
conduct  contributed  to  save  him.  "  Let  the  vassal  of  the 
noble  and  high-bom  Count  of  Greierstein  hear  the  words  of 
his  master,  and  let  him  look  that  they  are  obeyed,"  said 
the  insolent  ruffian.  "  Doff  thy  cap,  and  listen  ;  for  though 
the  voice  is  mine,  the  words  are  those  of  the  noble  count. '* 
God  and  man  know,"  replied  I,  "if  I  owe  my  brother  respect 
or  homage — ^it  is  much  if,  in  respect  for  him,  I  defer  paying 
to  his  messenger  the  meed  I  dearly  owe  him.  Proceed  with 
thy  tale,  and  rid  me  of  thy  hateful  presence."  "Albert,  Count 
of  Greierstein,  thy  lord  and  my  lord,"  proceeded  Schrecken- 
wald, "  having  on  his  hand  wars,  and  other  affairs  of  weight, 
^ods  his  daughter,  the  Countess  Anne,  to  thy  charge,  and 
graces  thee  so  far  as  to  entrust  to  thee  her  support  and 
rinrture,  until  it  shall  suit  his  purposes  to  require  her  back 
x^om  thee  ;  and  he  desires  that  thou  apply  to  her  mainten- 
ance the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  of  Geierstein,  which 
thou  hast  usurped  from  him." — "  Ital  Schreckenwald," 
I  replied,  "  I  will  not  stop  to  ask  if  this  mode  of  addressing 
me  be  according  to  my  brother's  directions,  or  thine  own 
ini^olent  pleasure.  If  circumstances  have,  as  thou  sayest, 
deprived  my  niece  of  her  natural  protector,  I  will  be  to  her 
a.^  a  father,  nor  shall  she  want  aught  which  I  have  to  give 
her.  The  lands  of  Geierstein  are  forfeited  to  the  state,  the 
oaittle  is  ruinous,  as  thou  seest,  and  it  is  much  of  thy  crimes 
that  the  house  of  my  fathers  is  desolate.  But  where  I  dwell 
Anne  of  Geierstein  shall  dwell,  as  my  children  fare  shall  she 
^are,  and  she  shaU  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.  And  now  thou 
hast  thine  errand — Go  hence,  if  thou  lovest  thy  life  ;  for  it 
U  unsafe  parleying  with  the  father,  when  thy  hands  are 
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stained  with  the  blood  of  the  son."  The  wretch  retired  as 
I  spoke,  but  took  his  leave  with  his  usual  determined 
insolence  of  manner. — *'  Farewell/'  he  said,  "  Count  of  the 
Plough  and  Harrow — farewell,  noble  companion  of  paltry 
burghers !  "  He  disappeared,  and  released  me  from  the 
Ht«*ong  temptation  under  which  I  laboured,  and  which  urged 
me  to  stain  with  his  blood  the  place  which  had  witnessed 
his  cruelty  and  his  crimes.  I  conveyed  my  niece  to  my 
house,  ana  soon  convinced  her  that  I  was  her  sincere  friend. 
I  inured  her,  as  if  she  had  been  my  daughter,  to  all  our 
mountain  exercises  ;  and  while  she  excels  in  these  the 
damsek  of  the  district,  there  burst  from  her  such  sparkles  of 
sense  and  courage,  mingled  with  delicacy,  as  belong  not — 
I  must  needs  own  the  truth — ^to  the  simple  maidens  of  the»e 
wild  hills,  but  relish  of  a  nobler  stem,  and  higher  breeding. 
Yet  they  are  so  happily  mixed  with  simplicity  and  courtesy, 
that  Anne  of  Geierstein  is  justly  considered  as  the  pride 
of  the  district ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that,  if  she  should  make 
a  worthy  choice  of  a  husband,  the  state  would  assign  her 
a  large  dower  out  of  her  father's  possessions,  since  it  is  not 
our  maxim  to  punish  the  child  for  the  faults  of  the  parent/ 

'  It  will  naturally  be  your  anxious  desire,  my  worthy  host  / 
replied  the  Englishman,  '  to  secure  to  your  niece,  in  whose 
praises  I  have  deep  cause  to  join  with  a  grateful  voice,  such 
a  suitable  match  as  her  birth  and  expectations,  but  above  all 
her  merit,  demand.' 

*  It  is,  my  good  guest,'  said  the  Landamman,  '  that 
which  hath  often  occupied  my  thoughts.  The  over-near 
relationship  prohibits  what  would  have  been  my  mo«t 
earnest  desire,  the  hope  of  seeing  her  wedded  to  one  of 
my  own  sons.  This  young  man,  Hudolph  Donnerhugel,  is 
brave,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens ;  but 
more  ambitious  and  more  desirous  of  distinction,  than 
I  would  desire  for  my  niece's  companion  through  life. 
His  temper  is  violent,  though  his  heart,  I  trust,  is  good.  But 
I  am  like  to  be  unpleasantly  released  from  all  care  on  thi.*^ 
score,  since  my  brother,  having,  as  it  seemed,  forgotten 
Anne  for  seven  years  and  upwards,  has,  by  a  letter  which 
I  have  lately  received,  demanded  that  she  shall  be  restoreci 
to  him.  You  can  read,  my  worthy  sir,  for  your  profession 
requires  it.    See,  here  is  the  scroll,  coldly  worded,  but  far  lenn 
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unkindly  than  his  unbrotherly  message  by  Ital  Schreeken- 
wald.     Read.it,  I  pray  you,  aloud.' 
The  merchant  read  accdpdingly. 

*  Brother — ^I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  of 
my  daughter,  for  she  has  been  in  safety  when  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  peril,  and  kindly  used  when  gihe 
would  have  been  in  hardship.  I  now  entreat  you  to  restore 
her  to  me,  and  trust  that  she  will  come  with  the  virtues 
which  become  a  woman  in  every  station,  and  a  disposition 
to  lay  aside  the  habits  of  a  Swiss  villager  for  the  graces  of 
a  hi^-bom  maiden. — ^Adieu.  I  thank  you  once  more  for 
your  care,  and  would  repay  it  were  it  in  my  power ;  but 
you  need  nothing  I*can  give,  having  renounced  the  rank  to 
which  you  were  bom,  and  made  your  nest  on  the  ground 
where  the  storm  passes  over  you.    I  rest  your  brother, 

'  Geiebstein.' 

'It  is  addressed  "to  Count  Arnold  of  Geierstein,  called 
Arnold  Biederman."  A  postscript  requires  you  to  send  the 
maiden  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This,  good 
sir,  appears  to  me  the  language  of  a  haughty  man,  divided 
betwixt  the  recollection  of  old  offence  a.nd  recent  obligation. 
The  speech  of  Ids  messenger  was  that  of  a  malicious  vassal, 
desirous  of  venting  his  own  spite  under  pretence  of  doing 
his  lord's  errand.' 

'  I  so  receive  both,'  replied  Arnold  Biederman. 

'  And  do  you  intend,'  continued  the  merchant,  *  to  resign 
this  beautiful  and  interesting  creature  to  the  conduct  of  h^ 
iather,  wilful  as  he  seems  to  be,  without  knowing  what  his 
conditdon  is,  or  what  his  power  of  protecting  her  ? ' 

The  Landamman  hastened  to  reply.  *  The  tie  which 
onites  the  parent  to  the  child  is  the  earliest  and  the  most 
haUowed  that  binds  the  human  race.  The  difficulty  of  her 
travelling  in  safety  has  hitherto  prevented  my  attempting 
to  carry  my  brother's  instructions  into  execution.  But  as  I  am 
now  likely  to  journey  in  person  towards  the  court  of  Charles, 
1  have  determined  that  Anne  shall  accompany  me ;  and  - 
as  I  will  myself  converse  with  my  brother,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  many  years,  I  shall  learn  his  purpose  respecting 
his  daughter,  and  it  may  be  I  may  prevail  on  Albert  to  suffer 
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her  to  remain  under  my  charge.  And  now,  sir,  having  told 
you  of  my  family  afFairs  at  Home  greater  length  than  was 
necessary,  I  must  crave  your  ttttention  as  a  wise  man,  to 
what  further  I  have  to  say.  You  know  the  disposition 
which  youn^  men  and  women  naturally  have  to  talk,  jest , 
and  sport  with  each  other,  out  of  iVhich  practice  arise  oft^^n 
more  serious  attachments,  which  they  call  loving  par  amours. 
I  trust,  if  we  are  to  Iravel  together,  you  will  so  sch(K)l  your 
young  man  as  to  make  him  aware  that  Anne  of  (xeierstoin 
cannot,  with  propriety  on  her  part,  be  made  the  object  of 
his  thoughts  or  attentions.* 

The  merchant  coloured  with  resentment,  or  something 
like  it.  '  I  asked  not  to  join  your  company.  Sir  Landammnn 
— it  was  you  who  requested  mine,'  he  said  ;  *  if  my  son  ami 
I  have  since  become  in  any  respect  the  objects  of  your 
suspicion,  we  will  gladly  pursue  our  way  separately.* 

*  rfay,  be  not  angry,  worthy  guest,*  said  the  Landamman  : 
'  we  Switzers  do  not  rashly  harbour  suspicions  ;  and,  that 
we  may  not  harbour  them,  we  spe^ik  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  they  might  arise,  more  plainly  than 
is  the  wont  of  more  civilized  countries.  When  I  propowil 
to  you  to  be  my  companion  on  the  journey,  to  speak  the 
truth,  though  it  may  displease  a  father's  ear,  I  regarded! 
your  son  as  a  soft,  faint-hearted  youth,  who  was,  as  yet  at 
least,  too  timid  and  milky-blooded  to  attract  either  respect 
or  regard  from  the  maidens.  But  a  few  hours  have  present^sl 
him  to  us  in  the  character  of  such  a  one  as  is  sure  to  intercut 
them.  He  has  accomplished  the  emprise  of  the  bow.  Ion;; 
thought  unattaiqjtble,  and  with  which  a  popular  report 
connects  an  idle  prophecy.  He  has  wit  to  make  verw^, 
and  knows  doubtless  how  to  recommend  himself  by  oth<T 
accomplishments  which  bind  young  persons  to  each  othf*r, 
though  they  are  lightly  esteemed  by  men  whose  beards  are 
mixed  with  grey,  like  yours,  friend  merchant,  and  mine 
own.  Now  you  must  be  aware,  that  since  my  brother  l)roke 
terms  with  me,  simply  <or  preferring  the  freedom  of  a  Su  is^ 
citizen  to  the  tawdry  and  servile  condition  of  a  German 
courtier,  he  will  not  approve  of  any  one  looking  towards  his 
daughter  who  hath  not  the  advantage  of  noble  blood,  or 
who  hath,  what  he  would  call,  debased  himself  by  attention 
to  merchandise,  to  the  cultivation  of  land — in  a  word,  to 
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any  art  that  is  useful.  Should  your  son  love  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  he  prepares  for  himself  danger  and  disappoint- 
ment. And,  now  you  know  the  whole,  I  ask  you — Do  we 
travel  together  or  apart  I  ' 

*  Ev^i  as  ye  list,  my  worthy  host,'  said  Philipson,  in  an 
Indifferent  tone ;  '  for  me,  I  can  but  say  that  sueh  an 
attachment  as  you  speak  of  would  be  as  contrary  to  my 
'dishes  as  to  those  of  your  brother,  or  what  I  suppose  are 
vour  own.  Arthur  Philipson  has  duties  to  x)erform  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  pla3ring  the  gentle  bachelor  to  any  i 
rruiden  in  Switzerland,  take  Germany  to  boot,  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree.  He  is  an  obedient  son,  besides — ^hath 
never  seriously  disobeyed  my  commands,  and  I  will  have  an 
^ye  upon  his  motions.' 

'  Enough,  my  friend,'  said  the  Landamman  ;  '  we  travel 
v^ether,  then,  and  I  willingly  keep  my  original  purpose, 
^^ing  both  pleased  and  instructed  by  your  discourse.' 

Then  changing  the  conversation,  he  began  to  ask  whether 
ills  acquaintance  thought  that  the  league  entered  into  by 
^he  Kmg  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would 
ontinue  stable.  '  We  hear  much,'  continued  the  Swiss, '  of 
*he  immense  armv  with  which  King  Edward  proposes  the 
recovery  of  the  Elnglish  dominions  in  France.' 

*  I  am  well  aware,'  said  Philipson,  *  that  nothing  can  be  so 
P^^pnlar  in  my  country  as  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the 
attempt  to  reconquer  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Gasconv, 
-  tie  ancient  appanages  of  our  English  crown.  But  I  greatly 
'loubt  whether  the  voluptuous  usurper,  who  now  calls  himself 
iving,  will  be  graced  by  Heaven  with  success  in  such  an 
adventure.  This  Fourth  Edward  is  brave  indeed,  and  has 
.''iined  everj  battle  in  which  he  drew  his  sword,  and  they 
-<ive  been  many  in  number.  But  since  he  reached,  throu^ 
'•  bloody  path,  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  he  has  shown 
himself  rather  a  sensual  debauchee  than  a  valiant  knight ; 
iod  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  not  even  the  chance  of  recover- 
ing all  the  fair  dominions  which  were  lost  during  the  civil 
<^ars  excited  by  his  ambitious  house,  will  tempt  him  to 
exchange  the  soft  beds  of  London,  with  sheets  of  silk  and 
/illowB  of  down,  and  the  music  of  a  dyin^  lute  to  lull  him  to 
''^,  for  the  turi  of  France  and  the  reveille  of  an  alarm 
'mmpet/ 

D3 
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'  It  is  the  better  for  us  should  it  prove  so/  said  the 
Landammau  ;  '  for  if  England  and  Burgundy  were  to 
dismember  France,  as  in  our  father's  days  was  nearly 
accomplished,  Duke  Charles  would  then  have  leisure  to 
exhaust  his  long-hoarded  vengeance  against  our  Con- 
federacy.* 

As  they  conversed  thus,  they  attained  once  more  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Arnold  Biederman's  mansion,  where  the  contention 
of  the  young  men  had  given  place  to  the  dance  performed 
by  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  dance  was  led 
bv  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  the  youthful  stranger  ;  which, 
although  it  was  the  most  natural  arrangement,  where  the 
one  was  a  guest  and  the  other  represented  the  mistress  of 
the  family,  occasioned  the  Landamman's  exchanging  a 
glance  with  the  elder  Philipson,  as  if  it  had  held  some 
relation  to  the  suspicions  he  had  recently  expressed. 

But  so  soon  as  her  uncle  and  his  elder  guest  appeared. 
Anne  of  Geierstein  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  a  pause 
to  break  off  the  dance,  and  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her  kinsman,  as  if  on  the  domestic  affairs  under  her  atten- 
dance. Philipson  observed  that  his  host  listened  seriously 
to  his  niece's  communication ;  and  nodding  in  Us  frank 
manner,  seemed  to  intimate  that  her  request  should  receive 
a  favourable  consideration. 

The  family  were  presently  afterwards  summoned  to 
attend  the  evening  meal,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
excellent  fish  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  streams  and  lakes . 
A  large  cup  containing  what  was  called  the  adUaf-trunk^  or 
sleeping  drink,  then  went  round,  which  was  fix^  quaffed 
by  the  master  of  the  household,  then  modestly  tasted  by 
the  maiden,  next  pledged  by  the  two  strangers,  and  finally 
emptied  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  Such  were  thenthe  sober 
manners  of  the  Swiss,  afterwards  much  corrupted  by  their 
intercourse  with  more  luxurious  regions.  The  guests  werr^ 
conducted  to  the  sleeping  apartments,  where  Philipson  and 
young  Arthur  occupied  the  same  couch,  and  shortly  aftc^r 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  household  Were  locked  in 
repose. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

When  ve  two  meet,  we  meet  like  mshing  torrents; 
Like  waning  winds,  like  flames  from  Tarioos  points* 
That  mate  each  other^s  fury — ^there  is  nought 
Of  demental  strife,  were  /iends  to  gaide  it. 
Can  match  the  wrath  of  man. 

Frcnavd, 

The  eider  of  our  two  travellers,  though  a  strong  man  and 
familiar  with  ^tigue,  slept  sounder  and  longer  than  usual 
n  the  "wiming  which  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  but  his 

n  Arthur  had  that  upon  his  mind  which  early  interrupted 


-'J 


The  enoounter  with  the  bold  Switzer,  a  chosen  man  of 
^  rmowned  nice  of  warriors,  was  an  engagement  which,  in 
:^e  o{Mnioii  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  was  not  to  be 
jelayed  or  brok^i.  He  left  his  father's  side,  avoiding  as 
-Tich  as  possible  the  risk  of  disturbing  him,  though  even 
^  that  case  the  circumstance  would  not  have  excited  any 
^ttenticMi,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  in  order  to 
^^.ake  pieparatifHis  for  the  day's  journey,  to  see  that  the 
nide  was  on  his  duty  and  that  the  mule  had  his  provender, 
^  to  discharge  gimilAr  offices  which  might  otherwise  have 
^Ten  trouble  to  his  father.  The  old  man,  however,  fatigued 
^-th  the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  slept,  as  we  have 
MJd,  more  soundly  than  his  wont,  and  .Arthur,  arming 
--::3i9elf  with  his  good  sword,  sallied  out  to  the  lawn  in  frcxit 

i  the  Lftpdamman's  dwdling,  amid  the  magic  dawn  of 
i  beantifal  harvest  morning  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  kiss  the  top  of  the  most 
i-^ajitic  of  tliat  race  of  Titans,  though  the  long  shadows 
*^.^  lay  on  the  rou^  gnifis*  which  crisped  under  the  young 
^^•an's  feet  with  a  strong  intimatioii  of  frost.    But  Arthur 

yjked  not  round  on  the  landscape,  however  lovely,  which 
:hy  waitiiig  one  flash  from  the  orb  of  day  to  start  into 
brilliant  existence.  He  drew  the  belt  of  his  trusty  sword 
^!iieh  he  was  in  the  act  of  fastening  when  he  left  the  house, 
^  ete  he  had  secured  the  bucUe,  he  was  many  paces 

■n  his  way  towards  the  place  where  he  was  to  use  it. 
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It  was  Btill  the  custom  of  that  military  poriod,  to  regard 
a  summons  to  combat  as  a  sacred  engagement,  preferahir 
to  all  others  which  could  be  formed  ;  and  stifling  whatever 
inward  feelings  of  reluctance  Nature  might  oppose  to  tlu' 
dictates  of  fashion,  the  step  of  a  gallant  to  tno  place  o( 
encounter  was  required  to  be  as  free  and  reivdy,  as  if  he  haii 
been  going  to  a  bridal.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  alacrity 
was  altogether  real  on  the  part  of  Arthur  Philii>son  ;  but  If 
it  wer6  otherwise,  neither  his  look  nor  ))aco  betrayed  thf* 
secret. 

Having  hastily  traversed  the  fields  and  groves  whiih 
separated  the  Landamman*s  residence  from  the  old  casth* 
of  Geiorstein,  he  entered  the  court-yard  from  the  side  wht»n» 
the  castle  overlooked  the  land  ;  and  nearly  in  the  Mime 
instant  his  almost  gigantic  antagonist,  who  looked  yet  mc>n« 
tall  and  burly  by  the  pale  morning  light  than  he  hod  si>em<Hl 
the    preceding    evennig,    appeared    ascending    from    th<* 

{precarious    bridge    beside    the    torrent,    having    reach chI 
leierstein  by  a  different  route  from  that  pursued  by  th<* 
Englishmah. 

The  young  champion  of  Berne  had  hanging  along  hi^ 
back  one  of  those  huge  two-handed  swords,  the  blade  ot 
which  measured  five  feet,  and  which  were  wielded  with  both 
hands.  These  were  almost  universally  used  by  the  Swihh  ; 
for,  besides  the  impression  which  such  weapons  wen* 
calculated  to  make  upon  the  array  of  the  (ilerman  men-Ht  - 
arms,  whose  armour  was  impenetrable  to  lighter  swonis. 
they  were  also  well  calculated  to  defend  mountain  paaH4*»«. 
where  the  great  bodily  strength  and  agility  of  those  w))4» 
bore  them,  enabled  the  combatants,  in  spite  of  their  weight 
and  length,  to  use  them  with  much  address  and  effect.  i>nt« 
of  these  gigantic  swords  hung  round  Rudolph  I)onnerhug(»r  ^ 
neck,  the  point  rattling  against  his  heel,  and  the  handU* 
extending  itself  over  his  left  shoulder,  considerably  alH>vt* 
his  head.    He  carried  another  in  his  hand. 

*  Thou  art  punctual,'  he  called  out  to  Arthur  PhilipMui. 
in  a  voice  which  was  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  iht- 
waterfall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in  sullen  force.  *  But 
I  judged  thou  wouldst  come  without  a  two-handed  swortl 
There  is  my  kinsman  Ernest's,'  he  said,  throwing  on  tht« 
ground  the  weapon  which  he  carried,  with  the  hilt  towani*^ 
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the  young  EngliBhman.  *  Look,  stranger,  that  thoif  disgrace 
t  not,  for  my  kinsman  will  never  forgive  me  if  thou  dost. 
<»r  thoa  mayst  have  mine  if  thou  iikest  it  better/ 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon  ^ith  some  surprise, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed. 

*  The  challenger,'  he  said,  *  in  all  countries  where  honour  is 
known,  accepts  the  arms  of  the  challenged.* 

*  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  mountain,  fights  with  a  Swiss 
''rand,'  answered  Rudolph.  '  Think  you  our  hands  are 
zhnde  to  handle  penknives  ? ' 

*  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes,'  said  Arthur  ;  and 
muttered  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword, 
Ahich  the  Swiss  continued  to  offer  him — *  Usum  rum  habeo, 
I  have  not  proved  the  weapon.' 

"  Do  you  repent  the  baigain  you  have  made  ? '  said  the 
>*u<v'< ;  'if  so,  cry  craven,  and  return  in  safety.  Speak 
;  lainly,  instead  of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk  or  a  shaven 
Hionk.' 

'  No,  proud  man,'  replied  the  Englishman, '  I  ask  thee  no 
i'  trliearance.  I  thought  but  of  a  combat  between  a  shepherd 
ifkI  a  giant,  in  which  God  gave  the  victorv  to  him  who  had 
<>ome  odds  of  weapons  than  falls  to  my  lot  to-day.  I  will 
'.::ht  as  I  stand  ;  my  own  good  sword  shall  serve  my  need 
:-  <w.  as  it  has  done  before.' 

'  Content ! — But  blame  not  me  who  offered  thee  equality 
'f  weapons,'  said  the  mountaineer.  '  And  now  hear  me. 
T:il<  is  a  fight  for  life  or  death — ^yon  waterfall  s(»unds  the 
i.^nim  for  our  conflict. — Yes,  old  bellower,'  he  continued, 
''^>king  back,  *  it  is  long  since  thou  hast  heard  the  noise  of 
'<<ittle  ; — and  look  at  it  ere  we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  you 
f^il,  I  will  commit  your  body  to  its  waters.' 

*  And  if  tholi  falVst,  proud  Swiss,'  answered  Arthur,  '  as 
^Ml  I  trust  thy  presumption  leads  to  destruction,  I  will 
'.:tve  thee  buried  in  the  church  at  Einsiedlen,  where  the 
'  rif'sts  shall  sing  masses  for  thy  soul — ^thy  two-handed  sword 
-'^all  be  displayed  above  thy  grave,  and  a  scroll  shall  tell  the 

♦  i^Neoger,  Here  lies  a  bear's  cub  of  Berne,  slain  by  Arthur 
':.f*  Englishman.' 

'  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky  as  it  is,'  said 
r^^i'lolph,  scomfuUv,  '  that  shall  bear  that  inscription. 
Prenaie  thyself  for  battle.' 
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The  Englishman  cast  a  calm  and  deliberate  glance  around 
the  scene  of  action — ^a  courtyard,  partly  open,  partly  encum- 
bered  with  ruins,  in  less  and  larger  masses. 

*  Methinks,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  a  master  of  his  weapon, 
with  the  instructions  of  Bottaf  erma  of  Florence  in  hisremem- 
brance,  a  light  heart,  a  good  blade,  a  firm  hand,  and  a  just 
cause,  might  make  up  a  worse  odds  than  two  feet  of  steel.' 

Thinking  thus,  and  imprinting  on  his  mind,  as  much  as 
the  time  would  permit,  every  circumstance  of  the  locality 
around  him  which  promised  advantage  in  the  combat,  and 
taking  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the  courtvard  where 
the  ground  was  entirely  clear,  he  flung  his  cloak  from  him 
and  drew  his  sword. 

Rudolph  had  at  first  believed  that  his  foreign  anti^onist 
was  an  effeminate  youth,  who  would  be  swept  from  before 
him  at  the  first  flourish  of  his  tremendous  weapon.    But 
the  firm  and  watchful  attitude  assumed  by  the  young  man, 
reminded  the  Swiss  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  unwieldy 
implement,  and  made  him  determine  to  avoid  any  pre- 
cipitation  which  might  give  advantage  to  an  enemy  who 
seemed  both  daring   and   vigilant.     He   unsheathed   hl^ 
huge  sword,  by  drawing  it  over  the  left  shoulder,  an  operation 
which  required  some  little  time,  and  might  have  offered 
formidable  advantage  to  his  antagonist,  had  Arthur's  sense 
of  honour  permitted  him  to  begin  the  attack  ere  it  wa.^ 
completed.    The  Englishman  remained  firm,  however,  until 
the  Swisai  displaying  his  bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun « 
made  three  or  four  nourishes  as  if  to  prove  its  weight,  anri 
the  facility  with  which  he  wielded  it — then  stood  firm  withiii 
sword-stroke  of  his  adversary,  grasping  his  weapon  witli 
both  hands,  and  advancing  it  a  little  before  his  body,  witH 
the  blade  pointed  straight  upwards.    The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  carried  his  sword  in  one  hand,  holding  it 
across  his  face  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  be  at  ouc'«- 
ready  to  strike,  thrust,  or  parry. 

*  Strike,  Englishman  ! '  said  the  Switzer,  after  they  ha^l 
confronted  each  other  in  this  manner  for  about  a  minute. 

*  The  longest  sword  should  strike  first,'  said  Arthur  ;  aii«  I 
the  words  had  not  left  his  mouth  when  the  Swiss  sword  ro»<* , 
and  descended  with  a  rapidity  which,  the  weight  and  siz.*- 
of  the  weapon  considered,  appeared  portentous.    No  parrx-. 
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however  dexterously  interposed,  couM  have  baffled  the 
ruiaoos  descent  of  that  drestdful  weapon,  by  which  the 
hampion  of  Beme  had  hoped  at  once  to  begin  the  battle 
uiid  md  it.  But  young  Phiiipson  bad  not  over-estimated 
'he  joKtice  of  his  ou-n  eye,  or  the  activity  (4  his  limbs. 
£n  the  blade  descended,  a  sudden  spring  to  one  side  carried 
!iim  frcMn  beneath  it«  heavy  sway,  aiul  before  the  Swiss 
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">iild  again  raise  bis  sword  aloft,  be  received  a  wound, 
'^i>ngh  a  slight  one,  upon  the  left  arm.  Irritated  at  the 
i^ilure  and  at  the  wound,  the  Switzcr  heaved  up  his  sword 
'^iK-e  more,  and  availing  hinuielf  of  a  strength  corresponding 
X'j  his  size,  he  discliarged  towards  his  adversary  a  succession 
■A  blows,  downright,  athwart,  horizontal,  and  from  left  to 
rj^ht,  with  such  surprising  strength  and  velocity,  that 
.t  reqnired  all  the  address  of  the  young  Enghshman,  by 
{tarrying,  shifting,  eluding,  or  retreating,  to  evade  a  storm, 
'A  whicE  ever>'  individual  blow  seem^  sufficient  to  cleave 
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a  8olid  rock.  The  Englishman  was  compelled  to  give  ground, 
now  backwards,  now  swerving  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
now  availing  himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  ruins,  but 
watching  all  the  while,  witTi  the  utmost  composure,  the 
moment  when  the  strength  of  his  enraged  enemy  might 
become  somewhat  exhausted,  or  when  by  some  improvident 
or  furious  blow  he  might  again  lay  himself  open  to  a  close 
attack.  The  latter  of  these  advantages  had  nearly  occurred, 
for  in  the  middle  of  his  headlong  charge,  the  Switz€>r 
stumbled  over  a  large  stone  concealed  among  the  long  grass, 
and  ere  he  could  ret»over  himself,  received  a  severe  blow 
across  the  head  from  his  antagonist.  It  lishted  upon  his 
bonnet,  the  lining  of  which  enclosed  a  small  steel  cap,  so 
that  he  escaped  unwounded,  and  springing  up,  renewed  the 
battle  with  unabated  fury,  though  it  seemea  to  the  youn^ 
Englishman  with  breath  somewhat  short,  and  blows  dealt 
with  more  caution. 

They  were  still  contending  with  equal  fortune,  when 
a  stern  voice,  rising  over  the  clash  of  swords,  as  well  as  the 
roar  of  waters,  called  out  in  a  commanding  tone,  '  On  your 
lives,  forbear  ! ' 

The  two  combatants  sank  the  points  of  their  swords,  not 
very  sorry  perhaps  for  the  interruption  of  a  strife  which 
must  otherwise  have  had  a  deadly  termination.  Then* 
looked  round,  and  the  Landamman  stood  before  them,  with 
anffer  frowning  on  his  broad  and  expressive  forehead. 

How  now,  boys  !  *  he  said  ;  *  are  you  guests  of  Arnold 
Biederman,  and  do  you  dishonour  his  house  by  acts  of 
violence  more  becoming  the  wolves  of  the  mountains,  than 
beings  to  whom  the  great  Creator  has  given  a  form  after 
His  own  likeness,  and  an  immortal  soul  to  be  saved  hv 
penance  and  rejientance  ?  '        ^ 

'  Arthur,'  said  the  elder  Philipson,  who  had  come  up  at 
the  same  time  with  their  host,  what  frenzy  is  this  ?  An* 
your  duties  of  so  light  and  heedless  a  nature,  as  to  give 
time  and  place  for  quarrels  and  combats  with  ever^*  idle* 
boor  who  chances  to  be  boastful  at  once  and  bull-headed  i  ' 

The  young  men,  whose  strife  had  ceased  at  the  entrants* 
of  these  unexpettod  sj)ootators,  stood  looking  at  each  other 
and  resting  on  their  swords, 

'  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,*  said  the  Landamman,  '  give  th\- 
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^'^'ovd  to  me — to  me,  the  owner  of  this  groand,  the  master 

t  rh»  family*  and  magistrate  of  the  canton.' 
'  And  which  i»  more/  answered  Rudolph,  submissively, 

'oyixi  who  are  Arnold  Biederman,  at  whose  command  ever\' 
iuive  of  these  mountains  draws  his  sword  or  sheathes  it.* 
He  gave  his  two-handed  sword  to  the  Landamman. 
*  Now,  by  my  honest  word/  said  Biederman,  *  it  is  the 
<im«*  with  which  thy  father  Stephen  fought  so  gloriously 
It  Sempach,  abreast  with  the  famous  De  Winkelried  ! 
^h\me  it  is,  that  it  should  be  drawn  on  a  helpless  stranger. 
Vnd  yoa,  young  sir,*  continued  the  Swiss,  addressing  Arthur, 
V  .lie  his  father  said  at  the  same  time,  *  Voung  man,  yield 
^'  your  sword  to  the  Landamman/ 

h  shall  not  need,  sir,*  replied  the  young  Englishman, 

Mme,  for  my  part,  I  hold  our  strife  at  an  end.  This  gal- 
I'.t  gentleman  called  me  hither,  on  a  trial,  as  I  conceive, 
r  rourage :  I  can  give  my  unqualified  testimony  to  his 
.  liumtry  and  swordsmanship  ;  and  as  I  trust  he  will  say 
>  rhing  to  the  shame  of  my  manhood,  I  think  our  ^strife  has 
i.-fpd  long  enough  for  the  purp<THe  which  gave  rise  to  it.' 
Tfx>  long  for  me,*  said  Rudolph,  frankly  ;    *  the  green 

♦•»ve  of  my  doublet,  which  I  wore  of  that  colour  out  of  my 
'  '*.»  to  the  Forest  Cantons,  is  now  stained  into  as  dirty 
•  T;m:K>a  as  could  have  been  done  by  any  dyer  in  Ypres  or 

.♦•at.     But  I  heartily  forgive  the  brave  stranger  who  has 

'  lied  my  jerkin,  and  given  its  master  a  lesson  he  will  not 
'*'n  forget.  Had  all  Englishmen  been  like  your  guest, 
t  rrhy  kinsman,  methinks  the  mound  at  Buttisholz  had 

"■riW  risen  so  hiffh.* 

Toosin  Rudolph,*  said  the  Landamman,  smoothing  his 
•^  >w  as  his  kinsman  spoke,  '  I  have  ever  thought  thee  as 
:  '^lerous  as  thou  art  harebrained  and  quarrelsome ;  and 
'  11,  my  young  guest,  may  rely  that  when  a  Swiss  savs  the 

i.irrel  is  over,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  renewed.    We 
*•*  not  like  the  men  of  the  vallevs  to  the  eastward,  who 

ir^e  revenge  as  if  it  were  a  favourite  child.    And  now,  join 

"'(is,  my  children,  and  let  us  forget  this  fo<'>lish  fend.* 

Here  is  my  hand,  brave  stranger,*  said  Donnerhugel ; 
Mou  hast  taught  me  a  trirk  of  fence,  and  when  we  have 
r  ken  oar  fast,  we  will,  by  your  leave,  to  the  forest,  where 

v/.I  teach  yoa  a  trick  of  wcxxlcraft  in  return.    Wlien  your 
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foot  hath  half  the  experience  of  your  hand,  and  your  eye 
hath  gained  a  portion  of  the  steadiness  of  your  heart,  you 
will  not  find  many  hunters  to  match  you.' 

Arthur,  with  all  the  ready  confidence  of  youth,  readily 
embraced  a  proposition  so  frankly  made,  and  before  they 
reached  the  house,  various  subjects  of  sport  were  eagerly 
discussed  between  them,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  no 
disturbance  of  their  concord  had  taken  place. 

'  Now  this,*  said  the  Landamman, '  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am 
ever  ready  to  Icnrgive  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  our  youth, 
if  they  will  be  but  manly  and  open  in  their  reconciliation, 
and  bear  their  heart  on  their  tongue,  as  a  true  Swiss  should/ 

'  These  two  youthshad  made  but  wild  work  of  it,  however,* 
said  Philipson, '  had  not  your  care,  my  worthy  host,  learned 
of  their  rendezvous,  and  called  me  to  assist  in  breaking 
their  purpose.  May  I  ask  how  it  came  to  your  knowledge 
so  opportunely  ? ' 

'  It  was  e'en  through  means  of  my  domestic  fair>',' 
answered  Arnold  Biederman,  '  who  seems  born  for  the  good 
luck  of  my  family, — I  mean  my  niece,  Anne,  who  had 
observed  a  glove  exchanged  betwixt  the  two  young  brag- 
gadocios, and  heard  them  mention  Geierstein  and  break  (if 
day.  O,  sir,  it  is  much  to  see  a  woman's  sharpness  of  wit  ! 
it  would  have  been  long  enough  ere  any  of  my  thick-headed 
sons  had  shown  themselves  so  apprehensive.' 

'  I  think  I  see  our  propitious  protectress  peeping  at  us  from 
yonder  high  ground,*  said  Philipson ;  '  out  it  seems  as  if 
she  would  willingly  observe  us  without  being  seen  in  return.  * 

'  Aye,'  said  the  Landamman,  '  she  has  been  looking  out 
to  see  that  there  has  been  no  hurt  done  ;  and  now,  I  warrant 
me,  the  foolish  girl  is  ashamed  of  having  shown  such  a 
laudable  degree  of  interest  in  a  matter  of  the  kind.' 

*  Methinks,'  said  the  Englishman,  *  I  would  willingly 
return  my  thanks,  in  your  presence,  to  the  fair  maiden  t«  > 
whom  I  have  been  so  highly  indebted.' 

*  There  can  be  no  better  time  than  the  present,'  said  th«* 
Landamman  ;  and  he  sent  through  the  groves  the  maiden*-^ 
name,  in  one  of  those  shrilly  accented  tones  which  we  havt* 
already  noticed. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  as  Philipson  had  before  observed,  wa^ 
'rationed  upon  a  knoll  at  some  distance,  and  concealed,  a  ^ 
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^  Atat^it,  from  notice,  by  a  acEreen  of  bmshwood.  She 
<Aited  at  her  oncle's  smnmoiis,  theiefoie,  bat  piesaitly 
-liPTed  it ;  and  avoidiiig  the  yooi^  men,  who  passed  on 
fcTtemoBt,  she  j<Mned  tbe  I^ndamman  and  Philipscm,  by  a 
..mataas  path  thiDO^  the  woods. 

'  My  worthy  frimd  and  gnest  would  frpialr  with  yoa,  Anne/ 
^oSd  the  Tiandamman,  so  socm  as  the  morning  grDeting  had 
y^^n  exchanged.  The  Swiss  maid«i  coloored  over  brow  as 
iK'rll  as  cheek,  when  Philipson,  \iith  a  grace  which  seemed 
t*eycjiiid  his  calling,  addre^ed  her  in  these  words  : — 

'  It  happens  sometimes  to  us  merchants,  my  fair  yoong 
trknd,  that  we  are  unlucky  enon^  not  to  possess  means  for 
:ie  inrtant  defraving  of  our  debts :  bat  he  is  josUt  held 
hzzjQogA  ns  as  the  meanest  of  mankind  who  does  not  acknow- 
-^ige  tliem.  Accept,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  a  father,  whose 
^.d  yoor  courage,  only  yesterday,  saved  from  destruction, 
Liii  whom  your  prudence  has,  tbJs  very  morning,  rescued 
:r:' .  m  a  great  danger.  And  grieve  me  not .  by  refasing  to  wear 
:i-e<e  ear-rings,'  he  added,  producing  a  small  jewel-ease. 
V  lich  he  opened  as  he  spoke  ;  *  they  are,  it  is  true,  only  of 
'ifshsis^  but  they  have  not  bem  thought  unworthy  the  ears 
-c  a  eountess ' 

'  And  must,  therefore,'  said  the  old  Tiandamman,  '  show 
^^?^4aeed  on  the  perscm  of  a  Swiss  maiden  of  UnterwaMen ; 
::r  soeh  and  no  more  is  mv  niece  Anne  while  she  resides 
~i  my  solitude,  llethinks,  good  Master  Philipson,  you 
i^tT^lay  less  than  your  usual  judgement  in  matching  the 
^_z,>iBty  of  your  gifts  with  the  rank  of  her  on  whom  they 
hz^  bestowed — as  a  merchant,  too.  you  should  remember 
iLMt  bupgp  guerdons  will  lighten  your  gains.' 

'  Let  me  crraveyour  pardon,  my  good  host.'  answered  the 
?l':gliflinianj  *  wiule  I  reply,  that  at  least  I  have  consulted 
21;'  cmn  senseof  the  oblig;ation  underwhich  I  labour,  and  have 
iicjsexi,  out  ci  what  I  have  at  my  free  disposal,  that  which 
I  xbaa^st  mi^i  best  express  it.  I  trust  the  host  whom 
I  hsre  found  hitherto  so  kind,  will  not  prevent  this  young 
iiiaaden  from  acoepting  what  is  at  least  not  unbecoming  the 
TuzJl  Ae  is  bom  to  ;  and  you  will  judge  me  unjustly  if  you 
:iii]k  me  capaUe  of  doing  ^ther  myself  or  you  the  wrong,  of 
5>9ing  aoT  uAea  of  a  value  beyond  what  I  can  well  spare.' 
Trie  T^ndainman  took  the  jewel-case  into  his  own  hand. 
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'  I  have  ever  set  my  countenance/  he  said, '  against  gaudy 
gems,  which  are  leading  us  daily  further  astray  from  the 
simplicity  of  our  fathers  and  mothers. — And  yet/  he  added 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  holding  one  of  the  ear-rings 
close  to  his  relation's  face,  *  the  ornaments  do  set  off  the 
wench  rarely,  and  they  say  girls  have  more  pleasure  in 
wearing  such  toys  than  grey-haired  men  can  comprehend. 
Wherefore,  dear  Anne,  as  thou  hast  deserved  a  dearer  trust 
in  a  greater  matter,  I  refer  thee  entirely  to  thine  own 
wisdom,  to  accept  of  our  good  friend's  costly  present,  and 
wear  it  or  not  as  thou  thinkeat  fit.' 

*  Since  such  is  your  pleasure,  my  best  friend  and  kinsman/ 
said  the  young  maiden,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  '  I  will  not 
give  pain  to  our  valued  guest,  by  refusing  what  he  desires 
so  earnestly  that  I  should  accept ;  but,  by  his  leave,  good 
uncle,  and  yours,  I  will  bestow  these  splendid  ear-rings  on 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  to  express  our  general 
gratitude  to  her  protecting  favour,  which  has  been  around 
us  in  the  terrors  of  yesterday's  storm,  and  the  alarms  of 
this  morning's  discoid.'  * 

.  *  By  Our  Lady,  the  wench  speaks  sensibly  !  *  said  the 
Landamman  ;  '  and  her  wisdom  has  applied  the  bounty 
well,  my  good  guest,  to  bespeak  prayers  tor  thy  family  and 
mine,  and  for  the  general  peace  of  Unterwalden. — Go  to. 
Anne,  thou  shalt  have  a  necklace  of  jet  at  next  shearing- 
feast,  if  our  fleeces  bear  any  price  in  the  market.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

Let  liim  who  will  not  proffered  peace  receive. 
Be  sated  with  the  plagues  which  war  can  give; 
And  well  thy  hatred  of  the  peace  is  known. 
If  now  thy  soul  reject  the  friendship  shown. 

Hoole's  Tomo, 

The  confidence  betwixt  the  Landamman  and  the  English 
merchant  appeared  to  increase  during  the  course  of  a  few 
busy  days,  which  occurred  before  that  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  their  journey  to  the  court  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy.    The  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Helvetian 
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<^x«£edefac>%  ha£  been  already  alluded  to ;  but,  for  the 
a:>stiDet  explanation  of  our  tstory,  may  be  here  briefly 
i^apttuJated. 

In  tbe  int^rral  of  a  week,  whilst  tbe  English  travellers 
i^nmiMsd  at  Geierstein,  meetings  or  diet«  were  held,  as  well 
i  tlhe  CStv  Cantons  of  tbe  Confederaev,  as  of  those  of  tbe 
Forest*  The  former,  aggrieved  by  the  taxes  imposed  on 
^iidu'comnMerce  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  rendered  yet  more 
ziXfAewskhie  by  tbe  violence  of  the  agents  wbom  he  employed 
in  i^Rjch  oppression,  were  eager  for  war,  in  which  they  had 
Lixl^erto  uniiormlv  found  victorv  and  wealth.  Manv  of 
\i^m.  were  also  privately  instigated  to  arms  by  tbe  largesses 
•A  Lociis  XI,  who  spared  neither  intrigues  nor  gold  to  effect 
o  breach  betwixt  these  dauntless  Confederates  and  his  for- 
riidable  eoemv,  Charles  the  Bold. 

On  tbe  other  baud,  there  were  manv  reasons  which 
ii]  peaxel  to  render  it  impolitic  for  the  Switzers  to  engage 
:n  war  with  one  of  tbe  most  wealthy,  most  obstinate,  and 
iiiO^  pow^ful  princes  in  Europe, — ior  such  unquestionably 
vas  Chaxies  of  Burgundy, — without  the  existence  of  some 
btro^g  reason  affecting  tbeir  own  honour  and  independence. 
Zvery  day  brought  fresh  intelligence  from  the  interior,  that 
£dvaid  the  Fourth  of  England  had  entered  into  a  strict 
i^iid  intiniate  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
I>uke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Krvylkli  King^  renowned  for  his  numerous  victories  over  the 
T:\il  House  of  Lancaster,  by  which,  after  various  reverses, 
ii^  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  to 
i^asaert  his  claims  to  tbose  provinces  of  France,  so  long 
iieid  by  his  ancestors.  It  seemed  as  if  this  alone  were 
y^hS3tiM»g  to  his  Same ;  and  that,  having  subdued  his  internal 
oeaBKS,  he  now  turned  his  eyes  to  the  regaining  of  those 

h  9od  valuable  foreign  possessions  which  had  been  lost 
:^unng  tlie  administration  of  the  feeble  Henry  VI,  and  the 
" :'«i]  difloords  so  dreadfully  prosecuted  in  the  wars  of  the 
>V.aite  and  Bed  Roses.  It  was  universally  known,  that 
T-Jxm^^KMit  En^nd  generaUy  the  loss  of  the  French  pro- 
vjuoes  was  tdt  as  a  national  degradation;  and  that  not 
.t'J y  tbe  ocrfiility,  who  had  in  consequence  been  deprived  of 
^  *j^  ku^e  fiefe  which  they  had  held  in  Normandy,  Gascony , 
jiaaat^  aiMl  Anjoa,  but  the  warlike  gentr\%  accustomed  to 
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gain  both  fame  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  France,  and 
the  fiery  yeomanry,  whose  bows  had  decided  so  many  fatal 
battles,  were  as  eager  to  renew  the  conflict,  as  their  ancestors 
of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  had  been  to  follow  their 
sovereign  to  the  fields  of  victory,  on  which  their  deeds  had 
conferred  deathless  renown. 

The  latest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  bore  that  the 
King  of  England  was  on  the  point  of  passing  to  France  in 
person  (an  invasion  rendered  easy  by  his  possession  of 
Calais),  with  an  army  superior. in  numbers  and  discipline 
to  any  with  which  an  English  monarch  had  ever  before 
entered  that  kingdom  ;  that  all  the  hostile  preparations 
were  completed,  and  that  the  arrival  of  Edward  might 
instantly  be  expected  ;  whilst  the  powerful  co-operation 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  assistance  of  numerous 
disaffected  French  noblemen  in  the  provinces  which  had 
been  so  long  under  the  English  dominion,  threatened  a 
fearful  issue  of  the  war  to  Louis  XI,  sagacious,  wise,  and 
powerful  as  that  prince  unquestionably  was. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  wisest  policy  of  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  when  thus  engaging  in  an  alliance  against 
his  most  formidable  neighbour  and  hereditary  as  well  as 
personal  enemy,  to  have  avoided  all  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
Helvetian  Confederacy,  a  poor  but  most  warlike  people,  who 
already  had  been  taught  bv  repeated  successes,  to  feel  that 
their  hardy  infantry  could,  if  necessary,  engage  on  terms 
of  equality,  or  even  of  advantage,  the  flower  of  that  chivalry, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  forming  the  strength 
of  European  battle.  But  the  measures  of  Charles,  whom 
fortune  had  opposed  to  the  most  astucious  and  politic 
monarch  of  his  time,  were  always  dictated  by  passionate 
feeling  and  impulse,  rather  than  by  a  judicious  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  Haughty,  proud, 
and  uncompromising,  though  neither  destitute  of  honour 
nor  generosity,  he  despised  and  hated  what  he  termed  th<« 
paltry  associations  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  united  with 
a  few  towns  which  subsisted  chiefly  by  commerce ;  and 
instead  of  courting  the  Helvetian  Cantons,  like  his  crafty 
enemy,  or  at  least  affording  them  no  ostensible  pretence  of 
quarrel,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  the  disregard 
and  contempt  in  which  he  held  their  upstart  consequence. 
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and  of  evincing  the  secret  longing  ii^hich  he  entertained  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  quantity  of  noble  blood 
which  they  had  shed,  and  to  compensate  the  repeated 
successes  they  had  gained  over  the  feudal  lords,  of  whom 
he  imagined  himself  the  destined  avenger. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  possessions  in  the  Alsatian 
territory  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for  wreaking  his 
displeasure  upon  the  Swiss  Lesq^e.  The  little  castle  and 
town  of  Ferette,  lying  within  ten  or  eleven  miles  of  Bale, 
served  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  traffic  of  Berne  and  Soleure, 
the  two  principal  towns  of  the  Confederation.  In  this  place 
the  duke  posted  a  governor,  or  seneschal,  who  was  also  an 
administrator  of  the  revenue,  and  seemed  bom  on 
purpose  to  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  his  repuMican 
neighbours. 

Archibald  von  Hagenbach  was  a  German  noble,  whose 
possessions  lay  in  Swabia,  and  was  universally  esteemed  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  lawless  of  that  frontier  nobility, 
known  by  the  name  of  Robber-knights  and  Robber-counts. 
These  dignitaries,  because  they  held  their  fiefs  of  the  Holy 
PiOman  Empire,  claimed  as  complete  sovereignty  within 
their  territories  of  a  mile  square,  as  any  reigning  prince  of 
Germany  in  his  more  extended  dominions.  l%ey  levied 
tolls  axkd  taxes  on  strangers,  and  imprisoned,  tried,  and 
executed  those  who,  as  they  alleged,  had  committed  offences 
^thin  their  petty  domains.  But  especially,  and  in  further 
exercise  of  their  seignorial  privileges,  they  made  war  on  each 
other,  suid  on  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire,  attacking  and 
plundering  without  mercy  the  caravans,  or  large  trains  of 
7ag<nis,  by  which  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany  was 
chained  on. 

A  succession  of  injuries  done  and  received  by  Archibald 
'»f  Hagienbach,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  sticklers  for 
this  privilege  oi  fausbrechJt,  or  club-law,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
had  ended  in  his  being  obliged,  though  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  to  leave  a  country  where  hi?  tenure  of  existence  was 
become  extremely  precarious,  and  to  engi^  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Burmndy,  who  willingly  emplcv^ed  him,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  hi^  descent  and  proved  valour,  and  not 
the  less,  perhaps,  tiiat  he  was  sure  to  find  in  a  man  of 
Hagenbadi's  fierce,  rapacious,  and  haughty  disposition. 
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the  unscrupulous  executioner  of  whatsoever  severities  it 
might  be  his  master's  pleasure  to  enjoin. 

The  traders  of  Berne  and  Soieure,  accordingly,  made  loud 
and  violent  complaints  of  Hagenbach's  exactions.  The 
impositions  laid  on  commodities  which  passed  through  his 
district  of  La  Ferette,  to  whatever  place  they  might  be 
ultimately  bound,  were  arbitrarily  increased,  and  the 
merchants  and  traders  who  hesitated  to  make  instant  pay- 
ment of  what  was  demanded,  were  exposed  to  imprisonment 
and  personal  punishment.  The  commercial  towns  of  Ger- 
many appealed  to  the  Duke  against  this  iniquitous  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette,  and  requested 
of  his  Grace's  goodness  that  he  would  withdraw  Von 
Hagenbach  from  their  neighbourhood ;  but  the  Duke 
treated  their  complaints  with  contempt.  The  Swiss  League 
carried  their  remonstrances  higher,  and  required  that 
justice  should  be  done  on  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette,  as 
having  offended  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  they  were 
equally  unable  to  attract  attention  or  obtain  redress. 

At  length  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  determined  t4> 
send  the  solemn  deputation  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned.  One  or  two  of  these  envoys  joined  with  the 
calm  and  prudent  Arnold  Biederman,  in  the  hope  that  h<> 
solemn  a  measure  might  open  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  to  the 
wicked  injustice  of  his  representative ;  others  among  the 
deputies,  having  no  such  peaceful  views,  were  determined, 
by  this  resolute  remonstrance,  to  pave  the  way  for  hostilities. 

Arnold  Biederman  was  an  especial  advocate  for  peace, 
while  its  preservation  was  compatible  with  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  honour  of  the  Confederacy ;  but  the 
younger  Philipson  soon  discovered  that  the  Landamman 
alone,  of  all  his  family,  cherished  these  moderate  yiews. 
The  opinion  of  his  sons  had  been  swayed  and  seduced 
by  the  impetuous  eloquence  and  overbearing  influence  of 
Rudolph  of  DonnerhugeK  who,  by  some  feats  of  pecuhar 
gallantry,  and  the  consideration  due  to  the  merit  of  hin 
ancestors,  had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  councils  of  hin 
native  canton,  and  with  the  youth  of  the  League  in  general, 
beyond  what  was  usually  yielded  by  these  wise  republicans 
to  men  of  his  early  age.  Arthur,  who  was  now  an  acceptable 
and  welcome  companion  of  all  their  hunting  parties  and 
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other  sports,  heard  nothing  among  the  yonng  men  but 
anticipatioiis  of  war,  rendered  delightful  by  the  hopes  of 
booty  and  of  distinction,  which  were  to  be  obtained  by  the 
S^tzers.  The  feats  of  their  ancestors  against  the  Germans 
had  beat  so  wonderfal  as  to  realize  the  fabulous  victories 
of  romance  ;  and  while  the  present  race  possessed  the  same 
h^idy  limbs,  imd  the  same  inflexible  courage,  they  eagerly 
anticipated  the  same  distinguished  sijccess.  When  the 
GoTemor  of  La  Ferette  was  mentioned  in  the  conversation, 
he  was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  bandog  of  Burgundy,  or  the 
AL^tian  mastiff ;  and  intimations  were  openh'  given,  that 
:f  his  coarse  were  not  instantly  checked  by  his  master,  and 
be  himself  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland, 
Archibald  of  Hagenbach  would  find  his  fortress  no  protection 
fnnn  the  awakened  indignation  of  the  wronged  inhabitants 
of  SokRUTBy  and  particularly  of  those  of  Berne. 

This  general  disposition  to  war  among  the  young  Switzers 
v'a;?  reported  to  the  elder  Philipson  by  his  son,  and  led  him 
it  one  time  to  he»tate  whether  he  ought  not  rather  to 
resume  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  journey, 
^':r!ompanied  only  by  Arthur,  than  run  the  risk  of  the 
O'L^nels  in  which  he  might  be  involved  bv  the  unrulv 
"loodoct  of  these  fierce  mountain  vouths.  after  thev  should 

ve  left  their  own  frontiers.     Such  an  event  would  have 

d.  in  <i  peculiar  degree,  the  effect  of  destroying  every 
7 'irpofle  of  bis  journey  ;  but  respected  as  Arnold  Biederman 
'>&Wby  his  family  and  countrymen,  the  English  merchant 
'xncloded,  upcHi  the  whole,  that  his  influence  would  be  able 
to  restrain  his  companions  until  the  great  question  of  peace 
^f  war  ^ould  be  determined,  and  especially  until  they 
•hoald  have  dii^eharged  their  commission  by  obtaining  an 
^idienoe  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  after  this  he  should 
oe  separated  from  their  society,  and  not  liable  to  be  engaged 
.r,  any  responsibility  for  their  ulterior  measures. 

.After  a  delay  of  about  ten  days,  the  depntatiooi  commis- 
-.oned  to  remonstrate  with  the  Duke  on  the  aggressicms 
>^rA  exacticns  of  Archibald  of  Hagenbach,  at  length  aseem- 
M^  at  Geierstein.  from  whence  the  members  were  to  journey 
•''-rtb  toi^lier.  They  were  three  in  number,  besides  the 
"oang  Betnese,  and  the  Landamman  of  Unterwalden.  One 
^^«.  like  Arnold,  a  proprietor  from  the  Forest  Cantons, 
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wearing  a  dress  scarcely  handsomer  than  that  of  a  common 
herdsman,  but  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  size  of  his 
long  silvery  beard.  His  name  was  Nicholas  Bonstetten. 
Melchior  Sturmthal,  banner-bearer  of  Berne,  a  man  of  middle 
age,  and  a  soldier  of  distinguished  courage,  with  Adam 
Zimmerman,  a  burgess  of  Soleure,  who  was  considerably 
older,  completed  the  number  of  the  envoys. 

Each  was  dressed  after  his  best  fashion ;  but  notwith- 
standing that  the  severe  eye  of  Arnold  Biederman  censured 
one  or  two  silver  belt-buckles,  as  well  as  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal,  which  decorated  the  portly  person  of  the 
burgess  of  Soleure,  it  seemed  that  a  powerful  and  victorious 
people,  for  such  the  Swiss  were  now  to  be  esteemed,  were 
never  represented  by  an  embassy  of  such  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity, llie  deputies  travelled  on  foot,  with  their  piked 
staves  in  their  hands,  like  pilgrims  bound  for  some  place 
of  devotion.  Two  mules,  which  bore  their  little  stock  of 
baggage,  were  led  by  young  lads,  sons  or  cousins  of  members 
of  the  embassy,  who  had  obtained  permission,  in  this 
manner,  to  get  such  a  glance  of  the  world  beyond  the 
mountains  as  this  Journey  promised  to  a£ford. 

But  although  their  retinue  was  small,  so  far  as  respected 
either  state  or  personal  attendance  and  accommoaation. 
the  dangerous  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  very 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  beyond  their  own  territories, 
did  not  permit  men  charged  with  affairs  of  such  importance 
to  travel  without  a  suard.  Even  the  danger  arising  from 
the  wolves,  which,  when  pinched  by  the  approach  of  winter, 
have  been  known  to  descend  from  their  mountain  fastnesses^ 
into  open  vUlages,  such  as  those  the  travellers  might  choose 
to  quarter  in,  rendered  the  presence  of  some  escort  necessary* : 
and  the  bands  of  deserters  from  various  services,  who  formed 
parties  of  banditti  on  the  frontiers  of  Alsatia  and  Germany, 
combined  to  recommend  such  a  precaution. 

Accordingly,  about  twenty  of  the  selected  youth  from 
the  various  Swiss  cantons,  including  Rudiger,  Ernest,  an<l 
Sigismund,  Arnold's  three  eldest  sons,  attended  upon  the 
deputation ;  they  did  not,  however,  observe  any  military- 
order,  or  march  close  or  near  to  the  patriarchal  train.  On 
the  contrary,  they  formed  hunting  parties  of  five  or  six 
together,  who  explored  the  rocks,  woods,  and  passes  of  the 
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moantains,  thioogh  which  the  envoys  journeyed.  Their 
-iiower  pace  aDowed  the  active  young  men,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  their  large  shaggy  dc^,  full  time  to  destroy 
«'>lve8  and  bears,  ov  occasionally  to  surprise  a  chamois 
amoog  the  clifis ;  while  the  hunters,  even  while  in  pursuit 
:<f  their  sport,  were  careful  to  examine  such  places  as  might 
^5oid  opportunity  for  ambush,  and  thus  ascertained  the 
safety  dt  the  party  whom  they  escorted,  more  securely 
than  if  they  had  attended  close  on  their  train.  A  peculiar 
£iote  oil  the  huge  Swiss  bugle,  before  described,  formed  of 
:be  bcMn  of  the  mountain  bull,  was  the  signal  agreed  upon 
for  collecting  in  a  body  should  danger  occur.  Rudolph 
Drxmeriingel,  so  much  younger  than  his  brethren  in  the 
same  important  commission,  took  the  command  of  this 
moontain  bodyisuarf,  whom  |ie  asuaUy  accompanied  in 
tneir  ^Kntive  excursions.  In  point  of  arms  they  were  well 
provided,  bearing  two-handed  swords,  long  partisans,  and 
r^pear8,  as  well  as  both  cross  and  long  bows,  short  cutlasses, 
and  huntsmen's  knives.  The  heavier  weapons,  as  impeding 
thdr  activity,  were  carried  with  the  baggage,  but  were 
ready  to  be  assumed  on  the  slightest  alarm. 

Arthur  Philipson,  like  his  late  antagonist,  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  company  and  sports  of  the  younger  men,  to  the 
grave  conversation  and  slow  pace  of  the  Others  of  the 
moontain  commonwealth.  There  was,  however,  one  temp- 
tatiaa  to  loiter  with  the  baggage,  which,  had  other  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  might  have  reconciled  the  young 
Er^ishman  to  forgo  the  opportunities  of  sport  which  the 
SwisB  youth  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  ^dure  the  slow 
pace  axid  grave  conversation  of  the  elders  of  the  party. 
in  a  word,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  accompanied  by  a  Swiss 
giii,  hi»  attoidant,  travelled  in  the  rear  of  the  deputation. 

The  two  females  were  mounted  upon  asses,  whose  slow 
«tep  haidly  kept  pace  with  the  baggage  mules  ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  suspected  that  Arthur  Philipson,  in  requital  of 
the  important  services  which  he  had  received  from  that 
beaotifnl  and  interesting  young  woman,  would  have 
deemed  it  no  extreme  hardship  to  have  afforded  her  ooca- 
iiioaaUy  his  assistance  on  the  journey,  and  the  advantage 
of  his  conversation  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  way. 
But  he  dared  not  presume  to  offer  attritions  which  the 
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oustoms  of  the  country  did  not  seem  to  permit,  since  they 
were  not  attempted  by  any  of  the  maiden's  cousins,  or  even 
by  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  who  certainly  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  recommend  himself  to  his 
fair  cousin.  Besides,  Arthur  had  reflection  enough  to  be 
convinced  that  in  yielding  to  the  feelings  which  impelled  him 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  this  amiable  young  person, 
he  would  certainly  incur  the  serious  displeasure  of  his  father, 
and  probably  also  that  of  her  uncle,  by  whose  hospitality 
they  had  profited,  and  whose  safe  conduct  they  were  in  the 
act  of  enjoying. 

The  young  Englishman,  therefore,  pursued  the  same 
amusements  which  interested  the  other  young  men  of  the 
party,  managing  only,  as  frequently  as  their  halts  permitted, 
to  venture  upon  offering. to  the  maiden  such  marks  of 
courtesy  as  could  afford  no  room  for  remark  or  censure. 
And  his  character  as  a  sportsman  being  now  well  establishe<l. 
he  sometimes  permitted  himself,  even  when  the  game  was 
afoot,  to  loiter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  path  on  which  he  could 
at  least  mark  the  flutter  of  the  gre}^  wimple  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  lind  the  outline  of  the  form  which  it  shrouded. 
This  indolence,  as  it  seemed,  was  not  unfavourably  construed 
by  his  companions,  being  only  accounted  an  incUfference  to 
the  less  noble  or  less  dangerous  game  ;  for  when  the  object 
was  a  bear,  wolf,  or  other  animal  of  prey,  no  spear,  cutlas>. 
or  bow  of  the  party,  not  even  those  of  Rudolph  Donner- 
hugel, were  so  prompt  in  the  chase  as  those  of  the  younc 
Englishman. 

Meantime,  the  elder  Philipson  had  other  and  more  seriou< 
subjects  of  consideration.  He  was  a  man,  as  the  reader 
must  have  already  seen,  of  much  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  in  which  he  had  acted  parts  different  from  that  which 
he  now  sustained.  Former  feelings  were  recalled  and 
awakened,  by  the  view  of  sports  familiar  to  his  early  years 
The  clamour  of  the  hounds,  echoing  from  the  wild  hills  and 
dark  forests  through  which  they  travelled ;  the  sight  r>f 
the  gallant  young  huntsmen,  appearing,  as  they  brought 
the  object  of  their  chase  to  bay,  amid  airy  cliffs  and  profound 
precipices,  which  seemed  impervious  to  the  human  foot  : 
the  sounds  of  hallo  and  horn  reverberating  from  hill  t<> 
hill,  had  more  than  once  wellnigh  impelled  him  to  take 
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L  tdxBBie  331  the  ifeazaidous  but  aniniaring  amnwuiwaAJ,  viiich, 
i^si  %&  wmr,  va£tliaimiiiotstpart5<rf£iirc^tlieiiiost:  sefioiis 
[r.iiu^paAkm  of  Mcl  But  the  feeling  was  tiansient,  and  he 
u^iaaa^  ytt  mate  de^ly  inteiested  in  studying  the  manners 
uu^  fjfp*™*»»«  id  the  persons  vith  whom  he  was  tcaTcdliiig. 

Tii^  jgpmed  to  be  all  colamed  with  the  same  downright 
Liid  t«hijat  iaiiipilkity  which  chaiacteiized  Amold  Biederman, 

liiAcm^  it  was  in  none  of  them  elevated  by  the  same 

rzJXT  <sf  thou^it  or  profoond  sagacity.  In  speaking  of 
Hit  -pdlxtacal  state  of  th»r  oonntrv,  thev  afiected  no  seciecT, 
Liid  JuktiafiiD^h,  with  the  exception  of  Rudolph,  their  own 
-  iTTTtg  men  woe  not  admitted  into  their  councils,  the  excln- 
*ix'j:i  -Htmnapd  <wly  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  necessary 
>^i  iiasn£boatian  of  youth  to  age,  and  not  for  the  purpose  ci 
rmar^rm^  any  mystery.  In  the  piesenee  of  the  ^do* 
Pi„  jipssn,  th^  fieely  discussed  the  pretcn&iotts  of  the  Duke 
c  iJiBrgnndy,  the  means  which  their  country  possessed  of 
nuiJXBtaimng  her  independence,  and  the  firm  lesolution  of 
I'lxt  Hehretian  League  to  bid  defiance  to  the  utmost  f cHce 
1  tjL^  w«iiid  could  brmg  against  it,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
».  rA^a^  insult.  In  other  respects,  their  Tiews  appealed 
v'i«4>r  and  moderate,  although  both  the  Banneret  of  Berne, 
faiiid  tlae  consequential  Burlier  of  Soleure,  se»ned  to  hold 
uiiir  oooseqoenoes  of  war  mc«e  lightly  than  they  were  Tiewed 
i-T  ihe  caatiotts  Iiandamman  of  Unterwalden,  and  his 
^  ^snecafale  companion,  Nicholas  Bcmstetten,  who  subscribed 
Vj  hH  Mb  apinioa& 

It  teqiiently  happened  that,  quittii^  these  subjects, 
uii£*  eonveisation  turned  cm  such  as  weie  less  attractiTe  to 
riido*  Idlow  ira;%r€^kr.  The  signs  of  the  weather,  the  com- 
jiiixatnre  fertility  of  recent  seascms,  the  most  advantagieous 
iiicide  of  managing  th^  oichards  and  reaxing  their  crops, 
liiOQ^  inteiesdng  to  the  mountaineers  th^nselves,  gave 
I^iil^iBon  slender  amusement ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
*•:«  C!»ceflgnt>  Heinherr  Zunmcsman  of  Soleure  wouUL  fain 
lihTe  joined  with  him  in  conTersation  lespecting  trade  and 
ii^erdbModiae^  yet  the  Englishman,  who  dealt  in  articles  of 
wmB  balk  and'  considerable  Talue,  and  txaTersed  sea  and 
kid  to  carry  on  his  traffic,  could  find  few  mutual  tc^pics  to 
"Li^jwm  with  the  Swiss  trader,  whose  commerce  ooly  ex- 
hauled  into  the  neig^boiiriiig  districts  of  Bugondy  and 
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Germany,  and  whose  goods  consisted  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  fustian,  hides,  peltry,  and  such  ordinary  articles. 

But,  ever  and  anon,  wblle  the  Switzers  were  discussing 
some  paltry  interests  of  trade,  or  describing  some  proce^M 
of  rude  cultivation,  or  speaking  of  blights  in  grain,  and  the 
murrain  amongst  cattle,  with  all  the  dull  minuteness  of  petty 
farmers  and  traders  met  at  a  country  fair,  a  well-known 
spot  would  recall  the  name  and  story  of  a  battle  in  which 
some  of  them  had  served  (for  there  were  none  of  the  part>' 
who  had  not  been  repeatedly  in  arms),  and  the  military 
detaib,  which  in  other  countries  were  only  the  theme  of 
knights  and  squires  who  had  acted  their  part  in  them,  or  of 
learned  clerks  who  laboured  to  record  them,  were,  in  this 
singular  r^ion,  the  familiar  and  intimate  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion with  men  whose  peaceful  occupations  seemed  to 
place  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  profession 
of  a  soldier.  This  led  the  Englishman  to  think  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome,  where  the  plough  was  »o 
readily  exchanged  for  the  sword,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
rude  farm  for  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  hinted 
this  resemblance  to  the  Landamman,  who  was  naturally 
gratified  with  the  compliment  to  his  country,  but  presently 
replied,  '  May  Heaven  continue  among  us  the  homebred 
virtue^  of  the  Romans,  and  preserve  us  from  their  lust  of 
conquest  and  love  of  foreign  luxuries  ! ' 

The  slow  pace  of  the  travellers,  with  various  causes  of 
delay  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  occasioned  the 
deputation  spending  two  nights  on  the  road  before  they 
reached  Bale.  The  small  towns  or  villages  in  which  they 
quartered,  received  them  with  such  marks  of  respectful 
hospitality  as  they  had  the  means  to  bestow,  and  their 
arrival  was  a  signal  for  a  little  feast,  with  which  the  head> 
of  the  community  uniformly  regaled  them. 

On  such  occasions,  while  the  elders  of  the  village  enter- 
tained the  deputies  of  the  Confederation,  the  young  men  of 
the  escort  were  provided  for  by  those  of  their  own  age. 
several  of  whom,  usually  aware  of  their  approach,  were 
accustomed  to  Join  in  the  chase  of  the  day,  and  made  the 
strangers  acquainted  with  the  spots  where  game  was  most 
plenty. 

These  feasts  were  never  prolonged  to  excess,  and  the  roost 
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spedal  daintieB  which  composed  them  were  kids,  lambe,  and 
zame,  the  prodace  of  the  mountains.  Yet  it  seemed  both 
:o  Arthur  Hnlipson  and  his  lather,  that  the  advantages  of 
:ood  cheer  were  more  prized  by  the  Banneret  of  Berne  and 
the  Bamss  of  Soleure  than  by  their  host  the  Landamman 
mdtheDepatyof  Sehwitz.  lliere  was  no  excess  committed, 
k$  we  have  already  said  ;  but  the  deputies  first  mentioned 
bvioosly  understood  the  art  of  selecting  the  choicest 
-!iorseIs,  and  were  connoisseurs  in  the  good  wine»  chiefly  of 
:V)reign  growth,  with  which  they  freely  washed  it  down. 
Arnold  was  too  wise  to  censure  what  he  had  no  means  of 
unending ;  he  contented  himself  by  observing  in  his  own 
person  a  rigorous  diet,  living  indeed  almost  entirely  upon 
•  eeetabks  and  fair  water,  in  which  he  was  closely  imitated 
by  the  old  grey-bearded  Nicholas  Bonstetten,  who  seemed 
to  make  it  his  principal  object  to  foUow  the  Landamman's 
example  in  everything. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  third  day  after  the 
ooQunmcement  of  their  journey,  before  the  Swiss  deputation 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Bale,  in  which  city,  then  one  of  the 
'argest  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  Germany,  they 
"Proposed  taking  up  their  abode  for  the  evening,  nothing 
i oabdng  a  friendly  reception.  The  town,  it  is  true,  was 
aot  then,  nor  till  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  a  part  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  to  which  it  was  only  joined  in 
1501  ;  but  it  was  a  Free  Imperial  City,  connected  with 
Berne,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and  other  towns  of  Switzerland, 
by  mutual  interests  and  constant  intercourse.  It  was  the 
•:>bject  of  the  deputation  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  peace, 
which  could  not  be  more  useful  to  themselves  than  to  the 
city  of  Bale,  considering  the  interruptions  of  commerce 
which  must  be  occasioned  by  a  rupture  between  the  Duke 
•^f  Burgundy  and  the  Cantons,  and  the  great  advantage 
^hich  that  city  would  derive  by  preserving  a  neutrahty, 
situated  as  it  was  betwixt  these  two  hostile  powers. 

They  anticipated,  therefore,  as  welcome  a  reception  from 
the  authorities  of  Bale,  as  they  had  received  while  in  the 
(MDonds  of  their  own  Confederation,  since  the  interests  of 
that  city  were  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  obiects  of  their 
mission. — ^The  next  chapter  will  show  how  far  these  expecta- 
tions were  realized. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Thev  saw  that  city,  welcoming  the  Rhine, 
As  from  his  mountain  heritage  he  bursts. 
As  purposed  proud  Orgetorix  of  yore. 
Leaving  the  desert  region  6f  the  hills. 
To  lord  it  o*er  the  fertile  plains  of  Gaul. 

Helvetia. 

The  eyes  of  the  English  travellers,  wearied  with  a  succes- 
sion of  wild  mountainous  scenery,  now  gazed  with  pleasure 
upon  a  country  still  indeed  irregular  and  hilly  in  its  surface, 
but  capable  of  high  cultivation,  and  adorned  with  corn- 
fields and  vineyards.  The  Rhine,  a  broad  and  large  river, 
poured  its  grey  stream  in  a  huge  sweep  through  the  landscape, 
and  divided  into  two  portions  the  city  of  Bale,  which  is 
situated  on  its  banks.  The  southern  part,  to  which  the 
path  of  the  Swiss  deputies  conducted  them,  displayed  the 
celebrated  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  terrace  which  runs  in 
front  of  it,  and  seemed  to  remind  the  travellers  that  they 
now  approached  a  country  in  which  the  operations  of  man 
could  make  themselves  distinguished  even  among  the  works 
of  nature,  instead  of  being  Tost,  as  the  fate  of  the  most 
splendid  efforts  of  human  labour  must  have  been,  among 
those  tremendous  mountains  which  they  had  so  lately 
traversed. 

They  were  yet  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  city,  when 
the  party  was  met  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  attended  by 
two  or  three  citizens  mounted  on  mules,  the  velvet  housings 
of  which  expressed  wealth  and  quality.  They  greeted  the 
Landamman  of  Unterwalden  and  his  party  in  a  respectful 
manner,  and  the  latter  prepared  themselves  to  hear,  and 
make  a  suitable  reply  to,  the  hospitable  invitation  which 
they  naturally  expected  to  receive. 

The  message  of  the  community  of  Bale  was,  however, 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  had  anticipated.  It 
was  delivered  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence  and  hesitation 
by  the  functionary  who  met  them,  and  who  certainly,  while 
discharging  his  commission,  did  not  appear  to  consider  it  as 
the  most  respectable  which  he  might  have  borne.    There 
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*<HF  1IIIIJ  pmiesnoos  of  tlw  mart  profovmd  and  (ntmnl 
.Txud  lor  tlir  cities  of  the  Httretian  I«agne,  with  whom 
Jie-  aatsr  o(  KUf  deHsced  his  own  state  to  be  nnited  in 
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bitaMap  aod  intaests.  Bat  he  ended  by  mtunating  tbst, 
'Q  ammiui  of  c«taia  cogent  and  weighty  TeasoDs  which 
■Cotdd  be  sati^aciorilj'  exjdained  at  nKHe  leisure,  die  bee 
''tty  of  Bafe  could  not,  this  evmjng,  receiTe  within  its  walk 
•i<K  hi^ily  Rspected  dqmties,  who  weve  traveDii^  at  the 
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oommand  of  the  Helvetian  Diet,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Bumindy. 

Philipson  marked  with  much  interest  the  effect  which  this 
most  unexpected  intimation  produced  on  the  members  of 
the  embassage.  Rudolph*  Donnerhugel,  who  had  joined 
their  company  as  they  approached  Bale,  appeared  less 
surprised  than  his  associates,  and,  while  he  remained  per- 
fectly silent,  seemed  rather  anxious  to  penetrate  their 
sentiments,  than  disposed  to  express  his  own.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  the  sagacious  merchant  had  observed,  that 
this  bold  and  fiery  young  man  could,  when  his  purposes 
required  it,  place  a  strong  constraint  upon  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper.  For  the  others,  the  Batmeret*s 
brow  darkened  ;  the  face  of  the  Burgess  of  Soleure  became 
flushed  like  the  moon  when  rising  in  the  north-west ;  the 
grey-bearded  Deputy  of  Schwitz  looked  anxiously  on  Arnold 
Biederman ;  and  the  Landamman  himself  seemed  more 
moved  than  was  usual  in  a  person  of  his  equanimity.  At 
length,  he  replied  to  the  functionary  of  Bale,  in  a  voice 
somewhat  altered  by  his  feelings  : — 

'  This  is  a  singular  message  to  the  deputies  of  the  Swins 
Confederacy,  bound  as  we  are  upon  an  amicable  mission,  on 
which  depends  the  interest  of  the  good  citizens  of  B41e, 
whom  we  have  always  treated  as  our  good  friends,  and  who 
still  profess  to  be  so.  The  shelter  of  uieir  roofs,  the  protec* 
tion  of  their  walls,  the  wonted  intercourse  of  hospitality,  is 
what  no  friendly  state  hath  a  right  to  refuse  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another.' 

'  Nor  is  it  with  their  will  that  the  community  of  Bale 
refuse  it,  worthy  Landamman,'  replied  the  magistrate. 
'  Not  you  alone  and  your  worthy  associates,  but  your  escort, 
and  your  very  beasts  of  burden,  should  be  entertained  with 
all  the  kindness  which  the  citizens  of  Bale  could  bestow — 
But  we  act  under  constraint.' 

'  And  by  whom  exercised  ? '  said  the  Banneret,  bursting 
out  into  passion.  '  Has  the  Emperor  Sigismund  profited 
so  little  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors ' 

'  The  Emperor,'  replied  the  aelegate  of  Bale,  interrupting 
the  Banneret,  '  is  a  well-intentionra  and  peaceful  monarch, 
as  he  has  been  ever;  but — there  are  Borgondiaa 
troops,  of  late,  marched  into  the  Sondgaw,  and  measagea 
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m^'f  ^NEiBB  wfflA  to  oar  5taiK  £roai  Coiokt   Jkidkibftid  <d 


;iniiisjr  akie  Ttnl  tmoAai  a  wenJkiwatt  ior  miudb  joa  biiofilk. 
I  MiiiugunfiftieBid  jom  cnsiordlT.  EiJe  Im*  too  nemr  tht  citadel 
?f  1a  F«inHtte  to  pemDnat  h»  cDtiiieoA  to  cont^iatt  tbeir  ovn 
niMt^iiwititniBrt^ — ^Bffotiiier.  vie  dwe  wimevie  ipoor  diilffiicichT  lies — 
v^  Tiny  j%(MB — dUDid  v«;  fiCff^Te  TOQir  ianib.o«fwta|]rtT.' 

}£ji^^  hsat,  hemr  mie  to  an  end,  woninr  Ij>«iAfcwi»wii^y^7 
laiHWHifti^fi  tJte  Dtt^tirate.  "  Tliieffvr  ts  Ibere  in  tlbe  Tkimty 
LI  <^  hmhiimMiimt  oi  tihie  Coaanit;&  ci  FjJDkeosstesnL  caikd 
-.iriufiEMauiL*  vithsei)!^  tboAa^iu  rDadiOQ^  Tet  maT  aJffiovxl  better 
niixrm^  tL&Kuni  ibe  oqaem  aior.  and  i»  capable  od  jtcMne  detfencie^ — 
^ii'.uiCfiL  MeaTejai  fvp^-i^od  t^t  any  ^/sut  :s2dOQjld  dure  to  intrvode 
\r,rn»  jv}iEQr  rfffioae  !!  And  husk,  ye  kuttiLer.  my  voctiuy  jEriends  ; 
— 'X  yym  dicsid  in  tibie  oild  pbuce  :»fmatt  rdbne^ment.  as  vine. 
^**t^«  amid  tfiue  hk£^  us^  thtvsn  miihcml  «icTQp«e.  for  liuey  ave 
'Ai^sit  iJM"  TMimr  aocoounodatBOOk.^ 

"  S  idb^  ntoA,  nirn^it  to  ocicwpy  a  pibee  of  aetnmty/  «iuid  tbe 
Luu&i2ELintiuii :  *  ilor  aJxbooLgitk  tbe  caso^in^r  n»  to  be  excioded 
r-OL  BtLile  anay  be  ooLly  done  on  Hfiie  ^pwrit  of  petty  iofiMCiteace 
Lhil  mut^kfieL  t^  it  nuiT  aJbto.f  or  m  kat  we  can  tell,  be  connected 
vxuL  nQKmt  panrpoae  olf  TooJienjicie'.  Yooir  prtcvvbiontf  mt  tbunk 
v-it;  ji^ :  lyiiir]!  «^  vjj  iDHQtt^  viacb  mv  cnwiaent..  feed  at  tlie  co^ 
T  trjoDi^  vibo  aire  aftkiuDDied  to  o«n  ik^  aunJetsift  bv  steahiu.' 

'  -^^m;  tiuzD^  unoire^  my  vonby  :»r.'  sud  tbe  oti&cxaJ  otf  Bale 
—  ToiB  bare  a  madden  in  company.  vbo«  I  piresiBme  to 
• '  ^-'^  tt§  yoffior  diuQf^ter.  T^uefe  is  bet  ron^  accommoda- 
"ura  wftme  yoAi  aie  ft'van^.  even  Ifor  men  : — for  vomen  tbere 
»  ixtiuir  better,  tdinoioikjr^  a-bat  ve  conid  we  faaTe  done  to 
u'lnfluee  matters  aA  a\dil  as  onay  be.  Boiit  ratl^r  let  yofor 
ttuuffitLer  ^  miib  iai&  badk  to  Biile^  wbeffe  mv  dame  ailfl  be 
k  tii^nifafy  iu>  ber  til  next  wmnrmmg,  wben  I  wuli  bnn^  ber  to 
T'-.iiir  caomp  in  aiJ^y.  We  proaused  to  abnt  onar  gates 
uciomitt  tbe  men  of  tbe  Confederacy,  bnt  tbe  women  were 
un  ineinitiioned.'' 

"  Ton  maft  aobtle  caamMto;.,  yoa  men  of  Bafe^*  ans««dff«d  tbe 
ILdfluiMnnao :  "  bat  know,  tkat  fiom  tbe  time  in  wibicb  tbe 
'Ei'^vtAJaaoa  mlSkA  fortli  to  eneonnter  Ckessar  down  |^  tbe 
ygjBMt  koar,  tbe  women  of  SwutDccluid,  inrvtlne  pmas  o£ 
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danger,  have  had  their  abode  in  the  camp  of  their  fathers, 
brouiers,  and  husbands,  and  sought  no  further  si^ety  than 
they  might  find  in  the  courage  of  their  relations.  We  have 
enough  of  men  to  protect  our  women,  and  my  niece  shall 
remain  with  us,  and  take  the  fate  which  Heaven  may  send 
us.' 

*  Adieu,  then,  worthy  friend,'  said  the  magistrate  of  Bale  : 
^  it  grieves  me  to  part  with  you  thus,  but  evil  fate  will  have 
it  so.  Yonder  grassy  avenue  will  conduct  you  to  the  old 
hunting-seat,  where  Heaven  send  that  you  may  pass  a  quiet 
night ;  for,  apart  from  other  risks,  men  say  that  these 
ruins  have  no  good  name.  Will  you  yet  permit  your  niece, 
since  such  the  young  person  is,  to  pass  to  Bale  for  the  night 
in  my  company  ?  ' 

*  If  we  are  disturbed  by  beings  Uke  ourselves,'  said  Arnold 
Biederman,  '  we  have  strong  arms,  and  heavy  partisans : 
if  we  should  be  visited,  as  your  wordis  would  imply,  by  those 
of  a  different  description,  we  have,  or  should  have,  good 
consciences,  and  confidence  in  Heaven. — Good  friends,  my 
brethren  on  this  embassy,  have  I  spoken  your  sentiments 
as  well  as  mine  own  ? ' 

The  other  deputies  intimated  their  assent  to  what  their 
companion  had  said,  and  the  citizens  of  Bale  took  a  cour- 
teous farewell  of  their  guests,  endeavouring,  by  the  excess 
of  civility,  to  atone  for  their  deficiency  in  effective  hospi- 
tality. AJfter  their  departure,  Rudolph  was  the  first  to 
express  his  sense  of  their  pusillanimous  behaviour,  on  which 
he  had  been  silent  during  their  presence.  *  Coward  dogs  ! ' 
he  said  ;  '  may  the  Butcher  of  Burgundy  flay  the  very  duns 
from  them  with  his  exactions,  to  teach  them  to  disown  old 
friendships,  rather  than  abide  the  lightest  blast  of  a  tyrant  V 
anger  I ' 

And  not  even  their  own  tyrant  either,'  said  another  of 
the  group, — ^for  several  of  the  young  men  had  gathered 
round  their  seniors,  to  hear  the  welcome  which  they  expected 
from  the  magistrates  of  Bale. 

'  No,'  repUed  Ernest,  one  of  Arnold  Biederman's  sons. 
'  they  do  not  pretend  that  their  own  prince  the  Emperor 
hath  interfered  with  them ;  but  a  word  of  the  Duse  of 
Burgundy,  which  should  be  no  more  to  them  than  a  breath 
of  wind  from  the  we8t,*i8  sufficient  to  stir  them  to  such  brutal 
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inhospitality .  It  were  well  to  march  to  the  city,  and  compel 
them  at  the  sword's  point  to  give  us  shelter.' 

A  mnrmur  of  applause  arose  amongst  the  youth  around, 
which  awakened  the  displeasure  of  Arnold  Biederman. 

*  Did  I  hear,'  he  said,  '  the  tongue  of  a  son  of  mine,  or 
was  it  that  oi  a  brutish  lanzknecht,^  who  has  no  pleasure 
but  in  battle  or  violence  ?  Where  is  the  modesty  of  the 
youtii  of  Switzerland,  who  were  wont  to  wait  the  signal  for 
action  till  it  pleased  the  elders  of  the  canton  to  give  it,  and 
were  as  gentle  as  maidens  till  the  voice  of  their  patriarchs 
bade  them  be  bold  as  hons  ? ' 

'  I  meant  no  harm,  father,'  said  Ernest,  abashed  with  this 
rebuke, '  far  less  any  slight  towards  you  ;  but  I  must  needs 
say' 

'  Say  not  a  word,  my  son,'  replied  Arnold,  '  but  leave  our 
camp  to-monow  by  break  of  day  ;  and,  as  thou  takest  thy 
way  back  to  Geierstein,  to  which  I  comlnand  thine  instant 
return,  remember  that  he  is  not  fit  to  visit  strange  countries, 
who  cannot  rule  his  tongue  before  lus  own  countrymen,  and 
to  his  own  father.' 

The  Banneret  of  Berne,  the  Burgess  of  Soleure,  even  the 
kmg-bearded  Deputy  from  Schwitz,  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cede for  the  offender,  and  obtain  a  remission  of  his  banish- 
ment ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

'  No,  my  good  friends  and  brethren,  no,'  repUed  Arnold. 
"  These  young  men  require  an  example  ;  and  though  I  am 
grieved  in  one  sense  that  the  offence  has  chanced  within 
my  own  family,  yet  I  am  pleased  in  another  light,  that  the 
deSnqnent  should  be  one  over  whom  I  can  exercise  full 
authcnrity,  without  suspicion  of  partiaUty. — ^Ernest,  my  son, 
thou  hast  heard  my  commands  :  Return  to  Geierstein  with 
the  moming^s  light,  and  let  me  find  thee  an  altered  man 
whea  I  return  tmthier.' 

The  young  Swiss,  who  was  evidently  much  hurt  and 
shocked  at  this  public  affront,  placed  one  knee  on  the 
groimd,  and  kissed  his  father's  right  hand,  while,  Arnold, 
without  the  Bl%htest  sign  of  anger,  bestowed  his  blessing 
upon  him ;  and  Ernest,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance, 
fell  into  the  rear  of  the  party.  The  deputation  then  pro- 
ceeded down  the  avenue  wluch  had  been  pointed  out  to 
'  A  private  soldier  of  the  German  infantry. 
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them,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  arose  the  massy  ruins  of 
Graffs-lust ;  but  there  was  not  enough  of  daylight  remaining 
to  discern  their  exact  form.  They  could  observe  as  they 
drew  nearer,  and  as  the  nieht  became  darker,  that  three  or 
four  windows  were  Ughted  up,  while  the  rest  of  the  front 
remained  obscured  in  gloom.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
place,  they  pereeived  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large  and  deep 
moat,  the  sullen  surface  of  which  reflected,  though  faintly, 
the  glimmer  of  the  lights  within. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Franeiseo.    Give  you  good-night. 

MareeUus,     O  !  farewell,  honest  soldier : 
Who  hath  relievM  jron  ? 

Francisco,    Bernaido  has  my  place. 
Give  you  good-night. 

Hamkt 

The  first  occupation  of  our  travellers  was  to  find  the  means 
of  crossing  the  moat ;  and  they  were  not  long  of  discovering 
the  Ute-du-pofU  on  which  the  drawbridge,  when  lowered, 
had  formerly  rested.  The  bridge  itseu  had  been  long 
decayed,  but  a  temporary  passage  of  fir  trees  and  plank.s 
had  been  constructed,  apparently  very  lately,  which  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  chief  entrance  of  the  castle.  On  entering 
it,  they  found  a  wicket  opening  under  the  arohway,  which, 
glimmering  with  light,  served  to  guide  them  to  a  hall  pre- 
pared evidently  for  their  accomm^iation  as  well  as  cireum- 
stances  had  admitted  of. 

A  large  fire  of  well-seasoned  wood  burned  blithely  in  the 
chimney,  and  had  been  maintained  so  long  there  that  the 
air  of  the  hall,  notwithstanding  its  great  size  and  somewhat 
ruinous  aspect,  feit  mild  and  genial.  There  was  also,  at  the 
end  of  the  apartment,  a  stack  of  wood,  large  enough  to  main* 
tain  the  fire  had  they  been  to  remain  there  a  week.  Tiii-o 
or  three  long  tables  in  the  hall  stood  covered  and  readv  for 
their  reception  ;  and,  on  looking  more  closely,  several  large 
hampers  were  found  in  a  comer,  containing  cold  provisionA 
of  every  "kind,  prepared  with  great  care,  for  their  immediate 
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use.  The  eyes  of  the  good  Burgess  of  Soleure  twinkled 
whffli  he  beheld  the  young  men  in  the  act  of  transferring 
the  sopper  from  the  hampers,  and  arranging  it  on  the  table. 

'  Weil,'  said  he, '  these  poor  men  of  Bale  have  saved  their 
character ;  since,  if  they  have  fallen  short  in  welcome,  they 
have  abounded  in  good  cheer.' 

'  Ah,  friend  ! '  said  Arnold  Biederman,  ^  the  absence  of 
the  landlord  is  a  great  deduction  from  the  entertainment. 
Better  half  an  apple  &om  the  hand  of  your  host,  than  a 
bridal  feast  without  his  company.' 

'We  owe  them  the  less  for  their  banquet,'  said  the 
Banneret.  '  But,  from  the  doubtful  language  they  held, 
I  should  judge  it  meet  to  keep  a  strong  guard  to-night,  and 
even  that  some  of  our  young  men  should,  from  time  to  time, 
patrol  around  the  old  ruins.  The  place  is  strong  and 
defensible,  and  so  far  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have 
acted  as  our  quarter-masters.  We  will,  however,  with 
your  permission,  my  honoured  brethren,  examine  the  house 
within,  and  then  arrange  r^ular  guards  and  patrols. — ^To 
your  duty  then,  young  men,  and  search  these  ruins  carefully, 
—they  may,  perchance,  contain  more  than  ourselves  ;  for 
we  are  now  near  one  who,  like  a  pilfering  fox,  moves  more 
willingly  by  night  than  by  day,  and  seeks  his  prey  amidst 
rains  and  wildernesses  rather  than  in  the  open  field.' 

All  agreed  to  this  proposal.  The  young  men  took 
torches,  of  which  a  good  provision  had  been  left  for  their 
use,  and  made  a  strict  search  through  the  ruins. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  was  much  more  wasted  and 
ruinous  than  the  portion  which  the  citizens  of  Bale  seemed 
to  have  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  the  embassy. 
Some  parts  were  roofless,  and  the  whole  desolate.  The 
glare  of  light — ^the  gleam  of  arms — ^the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  and  echoes  of  mortal  trc»d,  startled  from  their  dark 
recesses  bats,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  ill  omen,  the  usual 
inhabitants  of  such  time-worn  edifices,  whose  flight  through 
the  desolate  chambers  repeatedly  occasioned  alarm  amongst 
those  who  heard  the  noise  without  seeing  the  cause,  and 
shouts  of  laughter  when  it  became  known.  They  discovered 
that  the  deep  moat  surrounded  their  place  of  retreat  on  all 
Bides,  and  of  course  that  they  were  in  safety  against  any 
attack  which  could  be  made  from  without,  except  it  was 
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attempted  by  the  main  entrance,  which  it  was  easy  to  barri- 
cade, and  guard  with  sentinels.  They  also  ascertained  by 
strict  search,  that  though  it  was  possible  an  individual 
might  be  concealed  amid  such  a  waste  of  ruins,  yet  it  was 
altogether  impossible  that  any  number  which  might  be 
formidable  to  so  large  a  party  as  their  own,  could  have 
remained  there  without  a  certainty  of  discovery.  These 
particulars  were  reported  to  the  Banneret,  who  directed 
IX>nnerhugel  to  take  charge  of  a  body  of  six  of  the  young 
men,  such  as  he  should  himself  choose,  to  patrol  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  till  the  first  cock-crowing,  and  at  that 
hour  to  return  to  the  castle,  when  the  same  number  were  to 
take  the  duty  till  morning  dawned,  and  then  be  relieved  in 
their  turn.  Rudolph  declared  his  own  intention  to  remain 
on  guard  the  whole  night ;  and  as  he  was  equally  remarkable 
for  vigilance  as  for  strength  and  courage,  the  external  watch 
was  considered  as  safely  provided  for,  it  being  settled  that, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  rencounter,  the  deep  and  hoarse  sound 
of  the  Swiss  bugle  should  be  the  signal  for  sending  support 
to  the  patrolling  party. 

Witlun  side  tne  castle,  the  precautions  were  taken  with 
equal  vigilance.  A  sentinel,  to  be  relieved  every  two  hours, 
was  appointed  to  take  post  at  the  principal  gate,  and 
other  two  kept  watoh  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  although 
the  moat  appeared  to  ensure  safety  in  that  quarter. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  the  remainder  of  the 
party  sat  down  to  refresh  themselves,  the  deputies  ocoop}ring 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  while  those  of  tiieir  eaeort 
modestly  arranged  themselves  in  the  lower  end  of  the  same 
large  apartment.  Quantities  of  hay  and  straw,  which  were 
left  piled  in  the  wide  castle,  were  put  to  the  purpose  for  which 
undoubtedly  thev  had  been  destined  by  the  citizens  of 
Bale,  and,  with  the  aid  of  cloaks  and  mantles,  were  judged 
excellent  good  bedding  by  a  hardy  race,  who,  in  war  or  the 
chase,  were  often  well  satisfied  with  a  much  worse  night's 
lair. 

The  attention  of  the  Balese  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  Anne  of  Geierstein  separate  accommodation, 
more  suiteble  to  her  use  than  that  assigned  to  the  men 
of  the  party.  An  apartment,  which  had  probably  been 
the  buttery  of  the  castle,  entered  from  the  hall,  lUDid  had 
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also  a  doorway  leading  out  into  a  passage  connected  with 
the  ndns ;  but  this  last  had  hastily,  yet  carefolly,  been  built 
ap  with  laige  hewn  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  ;  withoot 
mortar,  indeed,  or  any  other  cement,  bot  so  well  secured 
by  their  own  weight,  that  an  attempt  to  displace  them  must 
iiave  alarnied  not  only  any  one  who  might  be  in  l^he  apart- 
meat  itsdf ,  bat  also  those  who  were  in  the  hall  adjacent,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  castle.  In  the  small  room  thus 
caiefoUy  arranged  and  secured,  there  were  two  pallet  beds 
and  a  Isurge  fire,  which  blazed  on  the  hearth  and  gave  warmth 
and  comfort  to  the  apartment.  Even  the  means  of  devotion 
weie  not  f(»gotten,  a  small  crucifix  of  bronze  being  hung 
ov^  a  taUe,  on  which  lay  a  breviary. 

Those  who  first  discovered  this  little  place  of  retreat,  came 
back  k>ud  in  praise  of  the  deticacy  of  the  citizens  of  Bale, 
who,  while  preparing  for  the  general  acconmiodation  of  the 
^itnogaSy  had  not  failed  to  provide  separately  and  peculiarly 
for  that  of  their  female  companion. 

Arnold  Biederman  felt  the  kindness  of  this  conduct. 
'  We  should  pity  our  friends  of  Bale,  and  not  nourish  resent- 
ment against  them,'  he  said.  *  They  have  stretched  their 
kindnesB  towards  us  as  far  as  their  personal  apprehensions 
p^mitted  ;  and  that  is  saying  no  small  matter  for  them,  my 
mastersy  for  no  passion  is  so  unutterably  selfish  as  that  of 
fear. — ^Anne,  my  love,  thou  art  fatigued.  Go  to  the  retreat 
provided  for  you,  and  Lizette  shall  bring  you  from  this 
abundant  mass  of  provisions  what  will  be  fittest  for  your 
evming  meal.' 

So  saying,  he  led  his  niece  into  the  fittle  bedroom,  and, 
looking  round  with  an  air  of  complacency,  wished  her  good 
repose ;  but  there  was  something  on  the  maiden's  brow 
which  seemed  to  augur  that  her  uncle's  wishes  would  not  be 
fulfilled.  From  the  moment  she  had  left  Switzerland,  her 
looks  had  become  clouded  ;  her  intercourse  with  those  who 
approached  her  had  grown  more  brief  and  rare  ;  her  whole 
appearance  was  marked  with  secret  anxiety  or  secret 
sorrow.  This  did  not  escape  her  uncle,  who  naturally 
imputed  it  to  the  pain  of  parting  from  him,  which  was 
probably  soon  to  tiUce  place,  and  to  her  regret  at  leaving 
the  taranquil  spot  in  which  so  many  years  of  her  youth  had 
^n  spent. 

B3 
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But  Anne  of  Geierstein  had  no  sooner  entered  the  apart- 
ment, than  her  whole  frame  trembled  violently,  and  the 
colour  leaving  her  cheeks  entirely,  she  sunk  down  on  one 
of  the  pallets,  where,  resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
pressing  her  hands  on  her  forehead,  she  rather  resembled 
a  person  4x)rne  down  by  mental  distress,  or  oppressed  by 
some  severe  illness,  than  one  who,  tired  with  a  journey,  wa^ 
in  haste  to  betake  herself  to  needful  rest.  Arnold  was  not 
quicksighted  as  to  the  many  sources  of  female  passion.  He 
saw  that  his  niece  suffered  ;  but  imputing  it  only  to  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  augmented  by  the  hvsterical 
effects  often  produced  by  fatigue,  he  gently  blamea  her  for 
having  departed  from  her  character  of  a  Swiss  maiden  ere 
she  was  yet  out  of  reach  of  a  Swiss  breeze  of  wind. 

'  Thou  must  not  let  the  dames  of  Germany  or  Flanders 
think  that  our  daughters  have  degenerated  from  their 
mothers ;  else  must  we  fight  the  battles  of  Sempach  and 
Laupen  over  again,  to  convince  the  Emperor,  and  this 
haughty  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  our  men  are  of  the  same 
mettle  with  their  forefathers.  And  as  for  our  parting,  I  do 
not  fear  it.  My  brother  is  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  indeed, 
and  therefore  he  must  needs  satisfy  himself  that  everything 
over  which  he  possesses  any  title  shall  be  at  his  command, 
and  sends  for  thee  to  prove  his  right  of  doing  so.  Bat 
I  know  him  well :  he  will  no  sooner  be  satisfied  that  he  may 
command  thy  attendance  at  pleasure,  than  he  will  concern 
himself  about  thee  no  more.  Thee  ?  Alas !  poor  thin^,  in 
what  couldst  thou  aid  his  courtly  intrigues  and  ambitious 
plans  ?  No,  no— thou  art  not  for  the  noble  Count's  purpose, 
and  must  be  content  to  trudge  back  to  rule  the  dairy  at 
Geierstein,  and  be  the  darling  of  thine  old  peasantlike  uncle.* 

'  Would  to  God  we  were  there  even  now  1 '  said  the 
maiden,  in  a  tone  of  wretchedness  which  she  strove  in  vain 
to  conceal  or  suppress. 

'  That  may  hardly  be  till  we  have  executed  the  purpose 
which  brought  us  hither,*  said  the  literal  Landamman. 
*  But  lay  thee  on  thy  pallet,  Anne — ^take  a  morsel  of  food, 
and  three  drops  of  wine,  and  thou  wilt  wake  to  morrow  as 
gay  as  on  a  Swiss  holiday  when  the  pipe  sounds  the  reveille.* 

Anne  was  now  able  to  plead  a  severe  headache,  and 
decUning  all  refreshment,  which  she  declared  herself  in* 
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capable  of  tasting,  ahe  bade  her  uncle  good-night.  She  then 
desired  Lizette  to  get  some  food  for  herself,  cautioning  her, 
as  she  returned,  to  make  as  httle  noise  as  possible,  and  not 
to  break  her  repose  if  she  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  asleep.  Arnold  Biederman  then  kissed  his  niece,  and 
returned  to  the  hall,  where  his  colleagues  in  office  were 
impatient  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  provisions  which 
^ere  in  readiness ;  to  which  the  escort  of  young  men, 
diminished  by  the  patrols  and  sentinels,  were  no  less  dis- 
i>(jsed  than  their  seniors. 

The  signal  of  assault  was  given  by  the  Deputy  from 
Schwitz,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  pronouncing  in  patriarchal 
form  a  benediction  over  the  meal.  The  travellers  then  com- 
menced their  operations  with  a  vivacity  which  showed  that 
the  uncertainty  whether  they  should  get  any  food,  and  the 
delays  which  had  occurred  in  arranging  themselves  in  their 
quarters,  had  infinitely  increased  their  appetites.  Even 
the  TAndamman,  whose  moderation  sometimes  approached 
to  abstinence,  seemed  that  night  in  a  more  genial  humour 
than  ordinary.  His  friend  of  Schwitz,  after  his  example, 
ate,  drank,  and  spoke  more  than  usual ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  deputies  pushed  their  meal  to  the  verge  of  a  carousal. 
The  elder  Philipson  marked  the  scene  with  an  attentive  and 
aoxions  eye,  confining  his  applications  to  the  wine-cup  to 
!^uch  pledges  as  the  politeness  of  the  times  called  upon  him 
to  reply  to.  His  son  had  left  the  hall  just  as  the  banquet 
liegan,  in  the  manner  which  we  are  now  to  relate. 

Arthur  had  proposed  to  himself  to  join  the  youths  who 
were  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels  within,  or  patrols  on 
the  outside  of  their  place  of  repose,  and  had  indeed  made 
i^yme  arrangement  for  that  purpose  with  Sigismund,  the 
third  of  the  Landamman's  sons.  But  while  about  to  steal 
a  parting  glance  at  Anne  of  Geierstein,  before  offering  his 
service  as  he  proposed,  there  appeared  on  her  brow  such 
a  deep  and  solemn  expression,  as  diverted  his  thoughts  from 
f'very  other  subject,  excepting  the  anxious  doubts  as  to 
what  could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  such  a  change.  The 
pladd  openness  of  brow  ;  the  eye  which  expressed  conscious 
and  fearless  innocence  ;  the  Ups  which,  seconded  by  a  look 
as  frank  as  her  words,  seemed  ever  ready  to  speak,  in  kind- 
ness and  in  confidence,  that  which  the  heart  dictated,  were 
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for  the  moment  entirely  changed  in  character  and  expression, 
and  in  a  degree  and  manner  for  which  no  ordinary  cause  could 
satisfactorily  account.  Fatigue  might  have  banished  the 
rose  from  the  maiden's  beautiful  complexion,  and  sickness 
or  pain  might  have  dimmed  her  eye  and  clouded  her  broiA*. 
But  the  look  of  deep  dejection  with  which  she  fixed  her  eyes 
at  times  on  the  ground,  and  the  startled  and  terrified  glance 
which  she  cast  around  her  at  other  intervals,  must  have 
had  their  rise  in  some  different  source.  Neither  could  illness 
or  weariness  explain  the  manner  in  which  her  Ups  were  con- 
tracted or  compressed  together,  like  one  who  makes  up  her 
mind  to  act  or  behold  something  that  is  fearful,  or  account 
for  the  tremor  which  seemed  at  times  to  steal  over  her 
insensibly,  though  by  a  strong  effort  she  was  able  at  intervals 
to  throw  it  off.  For  this  c^nge  of  expression  there  must 
be  in  the  heart  some  deeply  melancholy  and  afiSicting  cause. 
What  could  that  cause  be  ? 

It  is  dangerous  for  youth  to  behold  beauty  in  the  pomp 
of  all  her  charms,  with  every  look  bent  upon  conquest — 
more  dangerous  to  see  her  in  the  hour  of  unaffected  and  un- 
apprehensive ease  and  simplicity,  yielding  herself  to  the 
graceful  whim  of  the  moment,  and  as  willing  to  be  pleased 
as  desirous  of  pleasing.  There  are  minds  which  may  b(* 
still  more  affected  by  gazing  on  beauty  in  sorrow,  and  feelinc 
that  pity,  that  desire  of  comforting  the  lovely  mourner,  whicli 
the  poet  has  described  as  so  nearly  akin  to  love.  But  to 
a  spirit  of  that  romantic  and  adventurous  cast  which  thf 
Middle  Ages  frequently  produced,  the  sight  of  a  young  and 
amiable  person  evidently  in  a  state  of  terror  and  sufferintr. 
which  had  no  visible  cause,  was  perhaps  still  more  impres- 
sive than  beauty,  in  her  pride,  her  tenderness,  or  her  sorrow. 
Such  sentiments,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  confine<I 
to  the  highest  ranks  only,  but  mieht  then  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  society  which  were  raised  above  the  mere  peasant 
or  artisan.  Young  PhiUpson  gazed  on  Anne  of  GMerstein 
with  such  intense  curiosity,  mingled  with  pity  and  tender- 
ness, that  the  bustling  scene  around  him  seemed  to  vanish 
from  his  eyes,  and  leave  no  one  in  the  noisy  hall  save  himself 
and  the  object  of  his  interest. 

What  could  it  be  that  so  evidently  oppressed  and  almost 
quailed  a  spirit  so  well  balanced  and  a  courage  so  well 
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tempered,  wh^i,  being  guarded  by  the  swords  of  the  bravest 
men  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  lodged  in  a  place 
f  strei^th,  even  the  most  timid  of  her  sex  might  have 
roond  coiifi<lence  ?  Surely  if  an  attack  were  to  oe  made 
ipon  them,  the  clamour  of  a  conflict  in  such  circumstances 
'ijoJd  scarce  be  more  terrific  than  the  roar  of  those  cataracts 
^hich  he  had  seen  her  despise  ?  At  least,  he  thought,  she 
ought  to  be  aware  that  there  is  one,  who  is  bound  by 
friendship  and  gratitude  to  fight  to  the  death  in  her  defence. 
Would  to  heaven,  he  continued  in  the  same  reverie,  it  were 
possible  to  convey  to  her,  without  sign  or  speech,  the 
issurance  of  my  unalterable  resolution  to  protect  her  in 
the  worst  of  perils ! — ^As  such  thoughts  streamed  through 
Ms  mind,  Anne  raised  her  eyes  in.  one  of  those  fits  of  deep 
feeling  which  seemed  to  overwhelm  her ;  and,  while  she 
east  uem  round  the  haU,  with  a  look  of  apprehension,  as  if 
^he  expected  to  see  amid  the  weU-known  companions  of  her 
journey  some  strange  and  unwelcome  apparition,  they 
encountered  the  fixed  and  anxious  gaze  of  young  Philipson. 
They  urere  instantly  bent  on  the  ground,  while  a  deep  blush 
showed  how  much  she  was  conscious  of  having  attracted  his 
attention  by  her  previous  deportment. 

Arthur,  on  his  part,  with  equal  consciousness,  blushed 
as  deeply  as  the  maiden  herself,  and  drew  himself  back 
from  her  observation.  But  when  Anne  rose  up,  and  was 
escorted  by  her  uncle  to  her  bedchamber,  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned,  it  seemed  to  Philipson  as  if 
she  had  carried  with  her  from  the  apartment  the  Ughts 
with  which  it  was  illuminated,  and  left  it  in  the  twiUght 
melancholy  of  some  funeral  haU.  His  deep  musings  were 
pursuing  the  subject  which  occupied  them  thus  anxiously, 
when  the  manly  voice  of  Donnerhugel  spoke  close  in 
his  ear — 

'  What,  comrade,  has  our  journey  to-day  fatigued  you  so 
much  that  you  go  to  sleep  upon  your  feet  ?  ' 

'  Now  Heaven  forbid,  Hauptman,'  said  the  Englishman, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  and  addressing  Rudolph  by  lus 
name  (signif3ing  Captain,  or  hterally  Head-man),  which 
the  youth  of  the  expedition  had  by  unanimous  consent 
bestowed  on  him, — '  Heaven  forbid  I  should  sleep,  if  there 
be  aught  like  action  in  the  wind.' 
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*  Where  dost  thou  propose  to  be  at  cock-crow  ?  *  said 
the  Swiss. 

*  Where  duty  shall  call  me,  or  your  experience,  noble 
Hauptman,  shall  appoint,'  replied  Arthur. — *  But,  with 
vour  leave,  I  purposed  to  take  Sigismund's  guard  on  the 
bridge  till  mianight  or  morning  dawn.  He  still  feels  the 
sprain  which  he  received  in  his  spring  after  yonder  chamois, 
and  I  persuaded  him  to  take  some  uninterrupted  rest,  as  thi* 
best  mode  of  restoring  his  strength.* 

*  He  will  do  well  to  keep  his  counsel,  then,*  again  whispere<l 
Donnerhugel ;  *  the  old  Landamman  is  not  a  man  to  maki* 
allowances  for  mishaps,  when  they  interfere  with  duty. 
Those  who  are  under  his  orders  should  have  as  few  brains 
as  a  bull,  as  strong  limbs  as  a  bear,  and  be  as  impassible  as 
lead  or  iron  to  all  the  casualties  of  life,  and  all  the  weaknennes 
of  humanity.' 

Arthur  replied  in  the  same  tone  :  *  I  have  been  tho 
Landamman  s  guest  for  some  time,  and  have  seen  no 
specimens  of  any  such  rigid  discipline.' 

'  You  are  a  stranger,'  said  the  Swiss,  '  and  the  okl 
man  has  too  much  hospitality  to  lay  you  under  the  least 
restraint.  You  are  a  volunteer,  too,  in  whatever  shan* 
you  choose  to  take  in  our  sports  or  our  military  duty  : 
and,  therefore,  when  I  ask  you  to  walk  abroad  with 
me  at  the  first  cock-crowing,  it  is  only  in  the  event 
that  such  exercise  shall  entirely  consist  with  your  own 
pleasure.' 

*  I  consider  myself  as  under  your  command  for  the  time.' 
said  Philipson  ;  *  but,  not  to  bandy  courtesy,  at  cock-crow 
I  shall  be  relieved  fn)m  my  watch  on  the  drawbridge,  and 
will  be  by  that  time  glad  U)  exchange  the  post  for  a  mon* 
extended  walk.' 

*  Do  you  not  choose  more  of  this  fatiguing,  and  probably 
unnecessary^  duty,  than  may  In^fit  your  strength  ?  *  said 
Rudolph. 

*  I  take  no  more  than  you  do/  said  Arthur, '  as  you  prD{K>^<* 
not  to  take  rest  till  morning.' 

*  True,'  answered  Donnerhugel,  *  but  I  am  a  Swiss.' 

*  And  I,'  answered  Philipson  quickly,  *  am  an  English- 
man.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said  in  the  sense  you  take  it.*  said 
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Kiidotfik  fangfaing ; '  I  only  meant,  that  I  am  more  interested 
:n  this  matter  than  you  can  be,  who  are  a  strango'  to  the 
v^wat  in  which  we  are  perHonally  engaged/ 

"  I  am  a  crUanger,  no  doubt/  replied  Arthur ;  *  but  a 
stranger  who  has  enjoyed  your  hospitality,  and  who,  there- 
jre^  claims  a  right,  while  with  you,  to  a  share  in  your 

Ixjors  and  dangers/ 

^  Be  it  so/  said  Rudolph  DonnerhugeL  '  I  shall  have 
fiiiiished  my  first  roundi^  at  the  hour  when  the  sentinels  at 
i}ie  cattle  axe  relieved,  and  shall  be  ready  to  recommence 
tbem  in  your  good  company/ 

'  Ckmtent/  said  the  Englishman.  *  And  now  I  will  to  my 
jyM^  for  I  suspect  Sigismund  is  blaming  me  already,  as 
oUivious  of  my  promise/ 

Tbey  hastened  together  to  the  gate,  where  Sigismund 
'Killin^y  yielded  up  his  weapon  and  his  guard  to  young 
Pbilipson,  confirming  the  idea  sometimes  ^itertained  of  him, 
that  he  waa  the  most  indolent  and  least  spirited  of  the 
iamlly  of  G^erstein.  Rudolph  could  not  suppress  his  dis- 
j'leaiure* 

*  What  would  the  Landamman  say,*  he  demanded,  '  it  he 
^w  thee  Hius  quietly  yield  up  post  and  partisan  to  a 
♦-irangwr  ? ' 

*  He  would  say  I  did  welL'  answered  the  young  man, 
nfjthmg  daunted  ;  '  for  he  is  for  ever  reminding  us  to  let 
tbe  stranger  have  his  own  way  in  eveiything  ;  and  Englidi 
Arthur  stands  on  this  bridge  by  his  own  wish,  and  no  aocing 
<A  mine^ — ^Therefore,  kind  Arthur,  since  thou  wilt  barter 
warm  straw  and  a  sound  sleep  for  frosty  air  and  a  clear 
UKXMilight,  I  make  thee  welcome  with  all  my  heart.  Hear 
your  duty :  You  are  to  stop  all  who  enter,  or  attempt  to 
^ter,  or  till  ther  give  the  passwonL  If  tiiey  are  strangers, 
you  must  give  afarm.  But  you  will  suffer  such  of  our  friends 
iLH  axe  known  to  you  to  pass  outwards,  without  challenge 
<JT  alarm,  because  the  deputation  may  find  occasion  to  send 
m*imeagen  abroad/ 

'  Jit  murrain  on  thee,  thou  lazy  losd  I '  said  Rudolph  ; 
'  tlioa  art  the  only  sluggard  of  thy  kin.' 

*  Then  am  I  the  only  wise  man  of  them  all,'  said  the  youth. 
'  Hark  ye,  brave  Hauptman,  ye  have  supped  this  evening, 
(lave  ve  not  ?  * 
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'  It  ifi  a  point  of  wisdom,  ye  owl,'  answered  the  Bernese, 
'  not  to  go  into  the  forest  fasting.' 

'  If  it  is  wisdom  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry,'  answered 
Sigismund,  '  there  can  be  no  folly  in  sleeping  when  we  are 
weary.'  So  8a3ang,  and  after  a  desperate  yawn  or  two,  the 
relieved  sentinel  halted  off,  giving  full  effect  to  the  sprain 
of  which  he  complained. 

'  Yet  there  is  strength  in  those  loitering  Umbs,  and  valour 
in  that  indolent  and  sluggish  spirit,'  said  Rudolph  to  the 
Englishman.  *  But  it  is  time  that  I,  who  censure  others, 
should  betake  me  to  my  own  task.  Hither,  comrades  of 
the  watch,  hither.' 

The  Bernese  accompanied  these  words  with  a  whistle, 
which  brought  from  within  six  young  men,  whom  he  had 
previously  chosen  for  the  duty,  and  who,  after  a  hurried 
supper,  now  waited  his  summons.  One  or  two  of  them  had 
large  blood-hounds  or  lyme-dogs,  which,  though  usually 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  animals  of  chase,  were  also 
excellent  for  discovering  ambuscades,  in  which  duty  their 
services  were  now  to  be  employed.  One  of  these  animals 
was  held  in  a  leash,  by  the  person  who,  forming  the  advance 
of  the  party,  went  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  them ; 
a  second  was  the  property  of  Donnerhugel  himself,  who 
had  the  creature  singularly  under  command.  Three  of  his 
companions  attended  him  closely,  and  the  two  others 
followed,  one  of  whom  bore  a  horn  of  the  Bernese  wild  bull, 
by  way  of  bugle.  This  little  party  crossed  the  moat  by  the 
temporary  bridge,  and  moved  on  to  the  verge  of  the  forest* 
which  lay  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  the  skirts  of  which 
were  most  likely  to  conceal  any  ambuscade  that  could  be 
apprehended.  The  moon  was  now  up,  and  near  the  full,  so 
tnat  Arthur,  from  the  elevation  on  which  the  castle  stood, 
could  trace  their  slow,  cautious  march,  amid  the  broad  silver 
light,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

When  this  object  had  ceased  to  occupy  his  eyes,  the 
thoughts  of  his  lonely  watch  again  returned  to  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  and  to  the  singular  expression  of  distress  and 
apprehension  which  had  that  evening  clouded  her  beautiful 
features.  Then  the  blush  which  had  cmased,  for  the  moment, 
paleness  and  terror  from  her  countenance,  at  the  instant  his 
eyes  encountered  hers — ^was  it  anger,  was  it  modesty,  was 
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it  some  softer  feeling,  more  gentle  than  the  one,  more  tender 
than  the  other  ?  Young  Jrhilipson,  who,  like  Chaucer's 
!qiiiie,  was  '  as  modest  as  a  maid ',  almost  trembled  to  give 
10  that  look  the  favourable  interpretation,  which  a  more  self- 
satisfied  gallant  would  have  applied  to  it  without  scruple. 
Xo  hue  of  rising  or  setting  day  was  ever  so  lovely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man,  as  that  blush  was  in  his  recollection ; 
nor  did  ever  enthusiastic  visionary,  or  poetical  dreamer, 
nnd  out  so  many  fanciful  forms  in  the  clouds,  as  Arthur 
divined  various  interpretations  from  the  indications  of 
intezest  which  had  passed  over  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  the  Swiss  maiden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thought  suddenly  burst  on  his 
KYene  that  it  could  little  concern  him  what  was  the  cause 
(jf  the  perturbation  she  had  exhibited.  They  had  met  at  no 
distant  period  for  the  first  time, — they  must  soon  x>art  for 
ever.  She  could  be  nothing  more  to  him  than  the  re- 
nii^nbiance  of  a  beautiful  vision,  and  he  could  have  no 
other  part  in  her  memory  save  as  a  stranger  from  a  foreign 
land,  who  had  been  a  sojourner  for  a  season  in  her  uncle's 
house,  but  whom  she  could  never  expect  to  see  again.  When 
this  idea  intruded  on  the  train  of  romantic  visions  which 
agitated  him,  it  was  like  the  sharp  stroke  of  the  harpoon, 
which  awakens  the  whale  from  slumbering  torpidity  into 
violent  action.  The  gateway  in  which  the  young  soldier 
kept  his  watch  seemed  suddenly  too  narrow  for  him.  He 
rushed  across  the  temporary  bridge,  and  hastily  traversed 
a  short  space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  tete-du-panl,  or 
defensive  woi^,  on  which  its  outer  extremity  rested. 

Here  for  a  time  he  paced  the  narrow  extent  to  which  he 
was  confined  by  his  duty  as  a  sentinel,  with  long  and  rapid 
strides,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  by  vow  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  exercise  upon  that  limited 
Hpace  of  ground.  His  exertion,  however,  produced  the 
effect  of  in  some  degree  composing  his  mind,  recalling  him 
to  himself,  and  reminding  him  of  the  numerous  reasons 
which  prohibited  his  fixing  his  attention,  much  more  his 
affections,  upon  this  young  person,  however  fascinating  she 
was. 

'  I  have  sorely,'  he  thought,  as  he  slackened  his  pace  and 
shooldeced  lus  heavy  partisan, '  sense  enough  left  to  recollect 
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my  condition  and  my  duties — ^to  think  of  my  father,  to 
whom  I  am  all  in  all,  and  to  think  also  on  the  dishonour 
which  must  accrue  to  me,  were  I  capaMe  of  winning  the 
affections  of  a  frank-hearted  and  confiding  eirl»  to  whom 
I  could  never  do  justice  by  dedicating  my  life  to  return 
them.  No/  he  said  to  himself,  '  she  will  soon  forset  me« 
and  I  will  study  to  remember  her  no  otherwise  than  I  would 
a  pleasing  dream,  which  hath  for  a  moment  crossed  a  night 
of  perils  and  dangers,  such  as  my  life  seems  doomed  to  be/ 
As  he  spoke,  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  as  he  rested 
on  his  weapon,  a  tear  rose  unbidden  to  his  eye,  and  stole 
down  his  cheek  without  being  wiped  away.  But  he  combat^ni 
this  gentler  mood  of  passion  as  he  had  formerly  battled  i»ith 
that  which  was  of  a  wilder  and  more  desperate  character. 
Shaking  off  the  dejection  and  sinking  of  spirit  which  he 
felt  creeping  upon  him,  he  resumed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
air  and  attitude  of  an  attentive  sentinel,  and  recalled  hi> 
mind  to  the  duties  of  his  watch,  which,  in  the  tumult  of 
his  feelings,  he  had  almost  forgotten.  But  what  was  hi^ 
astonishment,  when,  as  he  looked  out  on  the  clear  landscape, 
there  passed  from  the  bridge  towards  the  forest,  crossing: 
him  in  the  broad  moonlight,  the  living  and  moving  likene^^ 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein  ! 


CHAPTER  X 

We  know  not  when  wo  ftloop  nor  when  we  wake. 

ViBionB  dUtinot  and  perfect  croes  our  eye. 

Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  realities ; 

And  while  they  waked,  some  men  have  seen  such  sighta 

As  set  at  naught  the  evidence  of  sense. 

And  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were  dreaming. 

AifoiTYMors. 

The  apparition  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  crossed  her  lover— 
her  admirer,  at  least,  we  must  call  him — within  shorter  timt 
than  we  can  tell  the  story.  But  it  was  distinct,  perfect,  and 
undoubted.  In  the  very  instant  when  the  young  Englishman, 
shaking  off  his  fond  despondency,  raised  his  head  to  look  out 
upon  the  scene  of  his  watch,  she  came  from  the  nearer  end 
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c  ifi«r  hndgt,  etOHnng  the  path  of  the  sentinel,  upon  whom 
h'-ji*'  did  not  even  ea«t  a  look,  and  pamed  with  a  rapid  yet 
^ua^dtT  paee  towaids  the  verge  of  the  woodland. 

k  woald  hare  been  natural,  thooj^  Aithnr  had  been 
.v.*»ic4ed  not  to  chaUenge  persons  who  Idft  the  castle  bat  only 
>iu::!it  a.«  might  approach  it,  that  he  sfaoakl  nevertheless,  had  it 
'r.>beea  in  mere  civilitv,  have  held  some  communication, 
V'V<^^er  flJi^t,  with  the  maiden  as  she  erotased  his  post. 
.^11  the  suddenness  of  her  appearance  tocA  from  him  lor 
\'jf:  instant  bc^  speech  and  motion.     It  steemed  as  if  his 

-vrn  imagination  had  raised  up  a  phantom,  presenting  to 
'..:>  «>i3twafd  senses  the  form  and  features  which  engrofi«ed 
A..»  mind ;  and  he  was  silent,  partly  at  least  from  the  idea 
rc^K  what  he  gazed  upon  was  immaterial,  and  not  of  this 

f  .^  wonld  have  been  no  less  natural  that  Anne  of  Geierstein 
^".iV^lid  have  in  some  manner  acknowledged  the  person  who 
'jiui  spent  a  considerable  time  under  the  same  roof  with 
letr,  bad  been  often  her  partner  in  the  dance,  and  her  com- 
Zf^jiifm  in  the  field ;  but  she  did  not  evince  the  sh'^test 
v.i&mofiieeognition,  nor  even  look  towards  him  as  she  passed; 
•j*Tr  *ye  was  on  the  wood,  to  which  she  advanced  swiftly  and 
♦5*i*j*dt]|y,  and  due  was  hidden  by  its  boughs  ere  Arthur  had 
"'^rifefited  himself  sufficiently  to  determine  what  to  do. 

H'm  £m¥t  feeling  was  anger  at  himself  for  suffering  her 
V.  pfitSK  umfuestioned,  when  it  might  well  chance  that  upon 
>>■'.''  errand  which  called  her  forth  at  so  extraordinarv  a 
1. .^'je  and  pface,  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  afford  her 
^^i^taoee  enr  at  least  advice.  This  sentiment  was  for 
^  »^jort  time  so  predominant,  that  he  ran  towards  the  place 
v'..<rTe  be  had  seen  the  skirt  of  her  dress  disappear,  and 
^'.^pering  her  name  as  loud  as  the  fear  of  alarming  the 
'''.^*tif;  permitted,  conjured  her  to  return,  and  hear  him  but 
Ivr  a  few  brief  moments.  No  answer,  however,  was  returned ; 
>^'rA  when  the  branches  of  the  trees  began  to  darken  over 
v.^.  head  and  to  intercept  the  moonlight,  he  recoUected  that 
tj?-  was  leavii^  his  post,  and  exposing  his  fellow  traveOers, 
v;y>  were  tinsting  in  his  vigilance,  to  the  danger  of  surprise. 

He  hastened,  therefore,  back  to  the  castle  gate,  with 
r^^tter  toe  deeper  aod  more  inextricable  doubt  and  anxiety 
"^Lin  had  oeeiqMed  him  during  the  eomm^icement  of  his 
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watch.  He  asked  himself  in  vain,  with  what  purpose  that 
modest  young  maiden,  whose  manners  were  frank  but  whose 
conduct  had  always  seemed  so  delicate  and  reserved,  could 
sally  forth  at  midnight  Uke  a  damsel  errant  in  romance,  when 
she  was  in  a  strange  country  and  suspicious  neighbour- 
hood ;  yet  he  rejected,  as  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
blasphemy,  any  interpretation  which  could  have  thrown 
censure  upon  Anne  of  Geierstein.  No,  nothing  was  she 
capable  of  doing  for  which  a  friend  could  have  to  blush. 
But  connecting  her  previous  agitation  with  the  extraordinary- 
fact  of  her  leaving  the  castle,  alone  and  defenceless,  at  such 
an  hour,  Arthur  necessarily  concluded  it  must  argue  some 
cogent  reason,  and,  as  was  most  likely,  of  an  unpleasant 
nature.  '  I  will  watch  her  return,'  he  internally  uttered, 
'  and,  if  she  will  give  me  an  opportunity,  I  will  convey  to 
her  the  assurance  that  there  is  one  faithful  bosom  in  her 
neighbourhood,  which  is  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude  to 
pour  out  every  drop  of  its  blood,  if  by  doing  so  it  can  prot^'ct 
her  from  the  slightest  inconvenience.  This  is  no  silly  flight 
of  romance  for  which  common  sense  has  a  right  to  reproach 
me,  it  is  only  what  I  ought  to  do,  what  I  must  do,  or  forgi) 
every  claim  to  be  termra  a  man  of  honesty  or  honour.' 

Yet  scarce  did  the  young  man  think  himself  anchonil 
on  a  resolution  which  seemed  unobjectionable,  than  hit^ 
thoughts  were  again  adrift.  He  reflected  that  Anne  might 
have  a  desire  to  visit  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bale,  to 
which  she  had  been  invited  the  day  before,  and  where  her 
uncle  had  friends.  It  was  indeed  an  uncommon  hour  to 
select  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  Arthur  was  aware  that  the 
Swiss  maidens  feared  neither  soUtary  walks  nor  late  hour>. 
and  that  Anne  would  have  walked  among  her  own  hiUs  b> 
moonUght  much  farther  than  the  distance  betwixt  their 
place  of  encampment  and  Bale,  to  see  a  sick  friend,  or  for 
any  similar  purpose.  To  press  himself  on  her  confidenet*. 
then,  might  be  impertinence,  not  kindness ;  and  as  ^ht^ 
had  passed  him  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  hi** 
presence,  it  was  evident  she  did  not  mean  voluntarily  to 
make  him  her  confidant ;  and  probably  she  was  involved  in 
no  difficulties  where  his  aid  could  be  useful.  In  that  case, 
the  duty  of  a  gentleman  was  to  permit  her  to  return  as  she 
had  gone  forth,  unnoticed  and  unquestioned,  leaving  it 
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T!th  befs^  to  hold  commnnicatioii  with  him  or  not  as  she 
^hoald  choose. 

Another  idea,  belongiog  to  the  age,  also  passed  through 
li^  mind  thoogh  it  made  no  strong  impression  upon  it. 
rhis  &»m,  so  perfectly  resembling  Anne  of  GeierBtein^ 
TxL'zht  be  a  deception  of  the  sight,  or  it  might  be  one  of  those 
'ictastic  ai^paritions,  concerning  which  there  were  so  many 
\il*^  told  in  aU  countries,  and  of  which  Switzerland  and 
« ttMmany  had,  as  Arthur  well  knew,  their  foil  share.  The 
ntemal  and  nndefinable  feelings  which  restrained  him  from 
uTcosting  the  maiden,  as  might  hare  been  natural  for  him 
^^  have  dcxie,  are  eaailT  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
.lis  mortal  frame  shrank  from  an  encounter  with  a  being  of 
1  different  nature.  There  had  also  been  some  expressions 
t  the  magistrate  of  Bale,  which  might  apply  to  the  castle's 
^ing  habie  to  be  haunted  by  beings  from  another  world. 
B'lt  though  the  general  belief  in  such  ghostly  apparitions 
"^reTented  the  Englishman  from  being  positive^  incredulous 
m  the  subject  yet  the  instructions  of  his  father,  a  man  of 
zreat  intrepidity  and  distinguished  good  sense,  had  taught 
zim  to  be  extremely  unwilHng  to  refer  anything  to  suj^er- 
n^itmal  int^»ences,  which  was  capable  of  explanation 
i^y  ordinary  rules ;  and  he  therefore  shook  off,  without 
iifficuhy,  any  feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  which  for  an 
:m«tant  connected  itself  with  his  nocturnal  adventure.  He 
rpsc'lTed  finally  to  suppress  all  disquieting  Cfmjecture  on  the 
>*ibjeet,  and  to  await  firmly,  if  not  patiently,  the  return  of 
Sip  fair  vision,  which,  if  it  should  not  fully  explain  the 
ni\-steTy,  seemed  at  least  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  throw- 
:rxz  fight  upon  it. 

Fixed,  therefore,  in  purpose,  he  traversed  the  walk  which 
his  duty  permitted,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  part  of  the 
f' >rest  where  he  had  seen  the  beloved  form  disappear,  and 
forgetful  for  the  moment  that  his  watch  had  any  other 
purpose  than  to  observe  her  return.  But  from  this  abstrac- 
tioQ  oi  mind  he  was  roused  by  a  distant  sound  in  the  forest, 
which  seemed  the  clash  of  armour.  Recalled  at  once  to 
a  dense  of  his  duty,  and  its  importance  to  his  father  and  his 
feUow  travellers,  Arthur  planted  himself  on  the  temporary 
bridge,  where  a  stand  could  best  be  made,  and  turned  both 
eyes  and  ears  to  watch  for  approaching  danger.    The  sound 
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of  arms  and  footsteps  came  nearer — spears  and  helmets 
advanced  from  the  greenwood  glade,  and  twinkled  in  the 
moonlight.  But  the  stately  form  of  Rudolph  DonnerhugeL 
marching  in  front,  was  easily  recognized,  and  announced 
to  our  sentinel  the  return  of  the  patrol.  Upon  their  approach 
to  the  bridge,  the  challenge,  and  interchange  of  sign  and 
countersign,  which  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  took  place 
in  due  form  ;  and  as  Rudolph's  party  filed  off  one  after 
another  into  the  castle,  he  commanded  them  to  wake  their 
companions,  with  whom  he  intended  to  renew  the  patrol, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  a  relief  to  Arthur  Philipnon, 
whose  watch  on  the  bridge  was  now  ended.  The  last  fact 
was  confirmed  by  the  deep  and  distant  toll  of  the  Minster 
clock  from  the  town  of  Bale,  which,  prolonging  its  sullen 
sound  over  field  and  forest,  announced  that  midnight  wa.s 
past. 

*  And  now,  comrade,'  continued  Rudolph  to  the  English- 
man, *  have  the  cold  air  and  long  watch  determined  thee 
to  retire  to  food  and  rest,  or  dost  thou  still  hold  the  intention 
of  partaking  our  rounds  ? ' 

In  very  truth,  it  would  have  been  Arthur's  choice  to  have 
remainea  in  the  place  where  he  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  Anne  of  Geierstein's  return  from  her  mysterious 
excursion.  He  could  not  easily  have  found  an  excuse  for 
this,  however,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  haughty 
Donnerhugel  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  inferior  in 
hardihood,  or  in  the  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  to  any  of  the 
tall  mountaineers,  whose  companion  he  cnanced  to  be  for 
the  present.  He  did  not,  therefore,  indulge  even  a  moment's 
hesitation  ;  but  while  he  restored  the  borrowed  partisan 
to  the  slugffish  Sigismund,  who  came  from  the  castle 
yawning  and  stretching  himself  like  one  whose  slumbeni 
had  been  broken  by  no  welcome  sunmions,  when  they  were 
deepest  and  sweetest,  he  acquainted  Rudolph  that  he 
retained  his  purpose  of  partaking  in  his  reconnoitring  duty. 
They  were  speedily  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  patrolling  party, 
amongst  whom  was  Rudiger,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Landam- 
man  of  Unterwalden ;  and  when,  led  by  the  Bernese 
champion,  they  had  reached  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  Rudolph 
commanded  three  of  them  to  attend  Rudiger  Biederman. 

'  Thou  wilt  make  thy  round  to  the  left  side,'  said  the 
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Bernese ;  '  I  will  draw  off  to  the  right — see  thoa  keepesi 
a  good  look-oat,  and  we  will  meet  merrily  at  the  place 
^opointed.  Take  one  of  the  hounds  with  yon.  I  will  keep 
.Volf-fanger,  who  will  open  on  a  Burgundian  as  readily  as 
'.n  a  bear.' 

Radiger  moved  off  with  his  party  to  the  left,  according 
*o  the  directions  received ;  and  Kudolph,  having  sent 
forward  one  of  his  number  in  front,  and  stationed 
iriother  in  the  rear,  commanded  the  third  to  foUow  him- 
^t-lf  and  Arthur  Philipson,  who  thus  constituted  the 
nain  body  of  the  patrol.  Having  intimated  to  their 
.:ri  mediate  attendant  to  keep  at  such  distance  as  to  aUow 
'hem  freedom  of  conversation,  Rudolph  addressed  the 
FInglishman  with  the  familiarity  which  Uieir  recent  friend- 
-nip  had  created. — *  And  now,  King  Arthur,  what  thinks 
tne  Majesty  of  England  of  our  Helvetian  youth  ?  Could 
they  win  guerdon  in  tilt  or  tourney,  thinkest  thou,  noble 
prince  ?  Or  would  they  rank  but  amongst  the  coward  knight 
'A  Comouailles  ? '  ^ 

*For  tilt  and  tourney  I  cannot  answer,'  said  Arthur, 
-umnuHiing  up  his  spirits  to  reply,  '  because  I  never  beheld 
one  of  you  mounted  on  a  steed,  or  having  spear  in  rest* 
Bat  if  strong  limbs  and  stout  hearts  are  to  be  considered, 
1  would  match  you  Swiss  gallants  with  those  of  any  countiy 
m  the  universe,  where  manhood  is  to  be  looked  for,  whether 
It  be  in  heart  or  hand.' 

'  Thou  speakest  us  fair ;  and,  young  Englishmany'  said 
Rudolph,  know  that  we  think  as  hijg^ly  of  thee  of  which 
1  will  presently  afford  thee  a  proof.  Thou  talkedst  but  now 
of  horses.  I  know  but  Uttle  of  them ;  yet  I  judge  thou 
^^ouldst  not  buy  a  steed  which  thou  hadst  only  seen  covered 
with  Mappings,  or  encumbered  with  saddle  and  bridle, 
but  wouldst  desire  to  look  at  him  when  stripped  and  in  his 
riatural  state  of  freedom  ? ' 

'  Aye,  marry,  would  I,'  said  Arthur.  *  Thou  hast  spoken 
on  that  as  if  thou  hadst  been  bom  in  a  district  caUed 
Yorkshire,  which  men  call  the  merriest  part  of  merry 
England.' 

'  llien  I  tell  thee,'  said  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,   '  that 

*  The  ohiyalry  of  Cornwall  are  generally  tindenraliied  in  the  Norman- 
Freoch  romaooefl.    The  cause  ia  difficult  to  difloover. 
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thou  hast  seen  our  Swiss  youth  but  half,  smce  thou  hast 
observed  them  as  yet  only  in  their  submissive  attendance 
upon  the  elders  of  their  cantons,  or,  at  most,  in  their  moun- 
tain sports,  which,  though  they  may  show  men's  outwanl 
strength  and  activity,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  spirit  and 
disposition  by  which  that  strength  and  activity  are  to  bt* 
guided  and  directed  in  matters  of  high  enterprise.' 

The  Swiss  probably  designed  that  these  remarks  should 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger.  But  the  Englishman 
had  the  image,  look,  and  form  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  as  she 
had  passed  him  in  the  silent  hours  of  his  watch,  too  constant  1  y 
before  him,  to  enter  willingly  upon  a  subject  of  oonversa- 
tion  totally  foreign  to  what  agitated  his  mind.  He,  therefore, 
only  compelled  himself  to  reply  in  civility,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  his  esteem  for  the  Swiss,  both  aged  and  young,  would 
increase  in  proportion  with  his  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nation. 

He  was  then  silent ;  and  Donnerhugel,  disappointed, 
perhaps,  at  having  failed  to  excite  his  curiosity,  walked  also 
in  silence  by  his  side.  Arthur,  meanwhile,  was  considering: 
with  himself  whether  he  should  mention  to  his  compani<»n 
the  circumstance  which  occupied  his  own  mind,  in  the  ho])e 
that  the  kinsman  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  ancient  friend 
of  her  house,  might  be  able  to  throwsome  light  on  the  subject . 

But  he  felt  within  his  mind  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  converse  with  the  Swiss  on  a  subject  in  which  Anne  wa^ 
concerned.  That  Rudolph  made  pretensions  to  her  favour 
could  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  though  Arthur,  had  the 
question  been  put  to  him,  must  in  common  consistency  have 
resigned  aU  competition  *on  the  subject,  still  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  on  the  possibility  of  his  rival's  success,  and 
would  not  willingly  have  endured  to  hear  him  pronounce 
her  name. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  secret  irritability  that  Arthur, 
though  he  made  every  effort  to  conceal  and  to  overcome 
the  sensation,  still  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  Rudolph  Donner- 
hugel,  whose  frank  but  somewhat  coarse  familiarity  wa^ 
mingled  with  a  certain  air  of  protection  and  patronage 
which  the  Englishman  thought  was  by  no  means  called  for. 
He  met  the  openness  of  the  Bernese,  indeed,  with  equal 
frankness,  but  he  was  ever  and  anon  tempted  to  reject  <»r 
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^"tckI  the  tone  of  supenoritj  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
riift  cncumstaooes  ol  their  duel  had  given  the  Swiss  no 
rri^md  for  such  triumph ;  nor  did  Arthur  feel  himself 
^:>jded  in  that  xxXl  dL  the  Swiss  youth,  over  whom  Rudolph 
'^rrr-ised  dominalaon  by  general  consent.  So  little  cUd 
':  i-ipgan  lehsh  this  afiectation  of  superiority,  that  the  poor 
K*x  that  termed  him  King  Arthur  although  quite  indifferent 
•-  rim  when  i^iplied  by  any  of  the  Biedermans,  was  rather 
frfltsiTe  vimi  Rudolph  took  the  same  hberty  ;  so  that  he 
n^n  iound  himself  in  the  awkward  condition  of  one  who  is 
-*^?roaJly  irdtated,  without  having  any  outward  manner  of 
:rsi£iyiiig  it  witii  propriety.  Undoubtedly,  the  root  of  all 
'1-*  tacit  disUce  to  the  young  Bernese  was  a  feeling  of 

airy  ;  but  it  was  a  feelmg  which  Arthur  dared  not  avow 

^i  to  himself.  It  was  sufficiently  powerful,  however,  to 
SOB  the  sli^t  inclination  he  had  felt  to  speak  with 

io^i  on  the  passage  of  the  night  which  had  most 
'-:<^Terted  him  ;  and  as  the  topic  of  conversation  introduced 
'  T  cia  companion  had  been  suffered  to  drop,  they  walked 
•-  side  by  side  in  silence,  '  with  the  beard  on  the  shoulder,* 
'^\  ihe  Spaniaid  says — ^looking  round,  that  is,  on  all  hands  ; 
ijid  tlms  pefforming  the  duty  of  a  vigilant  watch. 

At  lei^th,  after  they  had  walked  nearly  a  mile  through 
r.nsi  and  field,  w^l™g  a  circuit  around  the  ruins  of 
-r^flb-lnst,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  an 
i.— basil  betwixt  them  and  the  place,  the  old  hound,  led  by 
■ii<e  vidette  who  was  foremost,  stopped,  and  uttered  a  low 
^">wL 

'  How  now.  Wolf -fanger ! '  said  Rudolph,  advancing. 
'  'i^liai,  cdd  fdlow  !  dost  thou  not  know  fricmds  from  foes  ? 
^.'vme,  what  sayest  thou,  on  better  thoughts  \  Thou  must 
1  '.t  loae  chazacter  in  thy  old  age — try  it  again.' 

The  dog  raised  his  head,  snuffed  the  air  all  around,  as  if 
i^  undentood  what  his  master  had  said,  Ihen  shook  his  head 
^-^d  tail,  as  if  answering  to  his  voice. 

'  Wby,  theie  it  is  now,'  said  Donnerhugel,  patting  the 
\zSmaS%  shaggy  back ;  '  second  thoughts  are  worth  gold  ; 
^^'Mi  meat  it  is  a  fneod  after  all.' 

The  dog  again  shook  his  tail,  and  moved  forward  with  the 
'.ime  mooooem  as  before ;  Rudol{A  fell  back  into  his  place, 
^j^d  Us  companion  said  to  him : 
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'  We  are  about  to  meet  Rudiger  and  onr  compani<»is,  I 
suppose,  and  the  dog  hears  their  footsteps,  though  wecannot/ 
It  can  scarcely  yet  be  Rudiger,'  said  the  Bernese  ;  * '  hi.-^ 
walk  around  the  castle  is  of  a  wraer  circumference  than  ours. 
Some  one  appn>achee,  however,  for  Wolf-fanger  is  again 
dissatisfied.     Look  sharply  out  on  all  sides.' 

As  Rudolph  gave  his  party  the  word  to  be  on  the  alert, 
they  reached  an  open  glade,  in  which  were  scattered,  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  some  old  pine-tree^ 
of  gigantic  size,  which  seemed  yet  huger  and  blacker  than 
ordinary,  from  their  broad  sable  tops  and  shattered  branche> 
being  displayed  against  the  clear  and  white  moonlight. 

'  We  snail  here  at  least,'  said  the  Swiss,  '  luive  the 
advantage  of  seeing  clearly  whatever  approaches.  But 
I  judge,*  said  he,  after  looking  around  for  a  minute,  '  it  i^ 
but  some  wolf  or  deer  that  has  crossed  our  path,  and  th^- 
scent  disturbs  the  hound.  Hold — ^stop — ^yes,  it  must  be  so  . 
he  goes  on.' 

The  dog  accordingly  proceeded,  after  having  given  soro^ 
signs  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  even  anxiety.  Apparent  1\- 
however,  he  became  reconciled  to  what  haa  disturbed  him. 
and  proceeded  once  more  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

'  This  is  singular  I '  said  Arthur  Philipson  ;   '  and,  to  my 
thinking,  I  saw  an  object  close  by  yonder  patch  of  thicket 
where,  as  well  as  I  can  guess,  a  few  thorn  and  hazel  bush^ 
surround  the  stems  of  four  or  five  large  trees.' 

'  My  eye  has  been  on  that  very  thicket  for  these  fivr- 
minutes  past,  and  I  saw  nothing,'  said  Rudolph. 

'  Nay,  but,'  answered  the  young  Englishman,  '  I  saw  th*- 
object,  whatever  it  was,  while  you  were  engaged  in  attending 
to  the  dog.  And  by  your  permission,  I  ^nll  forward  an  \ 
examine  the  spot.' 

'  Were  you,  strictly  speaking,  under  my  command/  sal  i 
Donnerhugel,  '  I  would  command. you  to  keep  your  plac** 
If  they  be  foes,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  remain  togeth<"- 
But  you  are  a  volunteer  in  our  watch,  and  therefore  may  u^ 
your  freedom.' 

'  I  thank  you,'  answered  Arthur,  and  sprang  quicki% 
forward. 

He  felt,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  not  acting: 
courteously   as   an  individual,   nor  perhaps  correctly   a- 
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i  soUier ;  and  that  be  ought  to  have  rendered  obedience  for 
v^e  time  to  the<»iptam  of  the  party  in  which  he  had  enlisted 
lunaelf .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  which  he  had 
•^n,  though  at  a  distance  and  imperf  ectfy,  seemed  to  bear 
^  resemblance  to  the  retiring  fonn  of  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
.«  she  had  vanished  from  his  eyes,  an  hour  or  two  before 
.nder  the  cover  of  the  forest ;  and  his  ungovernable  curiosity 
*  •  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be  the  maiden  in  person, 
-..lowed  him  to  listen  to  no  other  consideration. 

Etc  Rudolph  had  spoken  out  his  few  words  of  reply, 
.\nhur  was  half-way  to  the  thicket.  It  was,  as  it  had  seemed 
'ci  a  distance,  of  small  extent,  and  not  fitted  to  hide  any 
i^rmon  who  did  not  actually  couch  down  amongst  the  dwarf 
'^'ikhes  and  underwood.  Any  thing  white,  also,  which  bore 
*he  human  size  and  form,  must,  he  thought,  have  been 
.iscoveied  among  the  dark  red  stems  and  swarthy-coloured 
^'>^hes  which  were  before  him.  These  observations  were 
':.ingled  with  other  thoughts.  If  it  was  Anne  of  Geierstein 
•*bom  he  had  a  second  time  seen,  she  must  have  left  the 
::.ore  open  path,  desirous  probably  of  avoiding  notice  ;  and 
» :^t  right  or  title  had  he  to  direct  upon  her  the  observation 
f  the  patrol?  He  had,  he  thought,  observed  that,  in  general, 
\t,e  maiden  rather  repelled  than  encouraged  the  attentions 
•f  Rudolph  Donnerhugel ;  or,  where  it  would  have  been 
^•Iscourteous  to  have  rejected  them  entirely,  that  she 
^fidured  without  encouraging  them.  What,  then,  could 
'j^  the  propriety  of  his  intruding  upon  her  private  walk, 
-ingular,  indeed,  from  time  and  place,  but  which,  on  that 
account,  she  might  be  more  desirous  to  keep  secret  from 
'Le  observation  of  one  who  was  disagreeable  to  her  ?  Nay, 
A  as  it  not  possible  that  Rudolph  might  derive  advantage 
^o  his  otherwise  unacceptable  suit,  by  possessing  the 
Knowledge  of  something  which  the  maiden  desired  to  be 
onceaJed  ? 

As  these  thoughts  pressed  upon  him,  Arthur  made  a  pause, 
•(ith  his  eyes  fixed  on. the  thicket,  from  which  he  was  now 
•<:arce  thirty  yards  distant ;  and  although  scrutinizing  it 
^  ith  all  the  keen  accuracy  which  his  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
dictated,  he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would 
'^  wisest  to  turn  back  to  his  companions,  and  report  to 
Kudolph  that  his  eyes  had  deceived  him. 
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Bat  while  he  was  yet  undecided  whether  to  advance  (>i 
return,  the  object  which  he  had  seen  became  again  TisibK 
on  the  verge  of  the  thicket,  and  advanced  straignt  toward.* 
him,  bearing,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  exact  dress  anc: 
figure  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  !  This  vision — ^for  the  time 
place,  and  suddenness  of  the  appearance  made  it  seen 
rather  an  illusion  than  a  reality — ^struck  Arthur  with  sur 
prise  which  amounted  to  terror.  The  figure  passed  withir 
a  spear's  length,  unchallenged  by  him,  and  giving  not  th« 
lightest  sign  of  recognition ;  and,  directing  its  course  t4j 
the  right  hand  of  Rudolph,  and  the  two  or  three  who  wen 
with  nim,  was  again  lost  among  the  broken  ground  aiKJ 
bushes. 

Once  more  the  young  man  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  th^ 
most  inextricable  doubt ;  nor  was  he  roused  from  the  stupt  >: 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  till  the  voice  of  the  Bem^'^^i 
sounded  in  his  ear, — 

'  Why,  how  now,  King  Arthur — art  thou  asleep,  or  art 
thou  wounded  ? ' 

*  Neither,*  said  Philipson,  coUecting  himself ;  *  only  mucL 
surprised.' 

'  Surprised  ?   and  at  what,  most  royal ' 

'  Forbear  foolery/  said  Arthur,  somewhat  sternly,  '  aivi 

answer  as  thou  art  a  man — ^Did  she  not  meet  thee  ?— <Ud«>t 

thou  not  see  her  ? ' 

'  See  her  ! — see  whom  ?  '   said  Donnerhugel.    '  I  saw  n< 

one.    And  I  could  have  sworn  you  had  seen  no  one  mther. 

for  I  had  you  in  my  eye  the  whole  time  of  your  abeenc*- 

excepting  two  or  three  moments.    If  you  saw  aught,  wh> 

gave  you  not  the  alarm  ?  ' 

*  Because  it  was  only  a  woman,'  answered  Arthur,  faintly. 
'  Only  a  woman  ! '   repeated  Rudolph,  in  a  tone  of  e<»n- 

tempt.  '  By  my  honest  word,  King  Arthur,  if  I  had  not  set-n 
pretty  flashes  of  valour  fly  from  thee  at  times,  I  should  If 
apt  to  think  that  thou  hadst  only  a  woman's  courage  thyself 
Strange,  that  a  shadow  by  night,  or  a  precipice  in  the  da> 

should  quell  so  bold  a  spirit  as  thou  hast  often  shown  ' 

'  And  as  I  will  ever  show,  when  occasion  demands  it 
interrupted  the  Englishman,  with  recovered  spirit.    *  But 
I  swear  to  you  that  if  I  be  now  daunted,  it  is  by  no  merel* 
earthly  fears  that  my  mind  hath  been  for  a  moment  subdued 
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'  Let  OS  proceed  on  our  walk/  said  Rudolph  ;   '  we  must 

't  ne^ect  the  safety  of  our  friends.    This  appearance,  of 

'lich  thou  speakest,  may  be  but  a  trick  to  interrupt  our 

They  moTed  on  through  the  moonlight  glades.  A  minute's 
'-dectioa  restored  young  Philipson  to  his  full  recollection, 
lid  with  that  to  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  had 
:,ived  a  ridiculous  and  unwortJiy  part  in  the  presence  of 
ce  person  whom  (of  the  male  sex,  at  least)  he  would  the 
-rv  last  have  chosen  as  a  witness  of  his  weakness. 

He  ran  hastily  over  the  relations  which  stood  betwixt 
-mself,  Donnerhugel,  the  Landamman,  his  niece,  and  the 
■■^x  of  that  family ;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  which 
le  had  entertained  but  a  short  while  before,  settled  in  his 
^19  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  mention  to  the  immediate 
--^deT  under  whom  he  had  placed  himself,  the  appearance 

rich  he  had  twice  observed  in  the  course  of  that  night's 
'  :ty.  There  might  be  family  circumstances — ^the  payment 
:  a  vow,  perhaps,  or  some  such  reason — ^which  might 
^nder  intelHgible  to  her  connexions  the  behaviour  of  this 

ing  lady.  Besides,  he  was  for  the  present  a  soldier  on  duty, 
id  these  mysteries  might  be  fraught  with  evils  to  be  antici- 
-ited  or  guarded  against ;  in  either  case,  his  companions  were 
r^titled  to  be  made  aware  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  must 
'-*-  supposed  that  this  resolution  was  adopted  when  the  sense 
i  duty,  and  of  shame  for  the  weakness  which  he  had 
"^hibited,  had  for  the  moment  subdued  Arthur's  personal 
-clings  towards  Anne  of  Geierstein, — ^feelings,  also,  Uable 
"  be  chilled  by  the  mysterious  micertainty  which  the 
vents  of  that  evening  had  cast,  like  a  thick  mist,  around 
ne  olnect  of  them. 

While  the  Englishman's  reflections  were  taking  this  turn, 
captain  or  companion,  after  a  silence  of  several  minutes, 
't  length  addressed  him. 

'  I  believe,'  he  said,  '  my  dear  conu»de,  that,  as  being  at 
present  your  officer,  I  have  some  title  to  hear  from  you  the 
>port  (rf  what  you  have  just  now  seen,  since  it  must  be 
<jmething  of  importance  which  could  so  strongly  agitate 
^  mind  so  Arm  as  yours.  But  if,  in  your  own  opinion,  it 
'  onsistB  with  the  general  safety  to  delay  your  report  of 
^bat  you  have  seen  until  we  letum  to  the  castle,  and  then 
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to  deliver  it  to  the  private  ear  of  the  Landamman,  you  have 
only  to  intimate  your  purpose  ;  and,  far  from  urging  you 
to  place  confidence  in  me  personally,  though  I  hope  I  am 
not  undeserving  of  it,  I  will  authorize  your  leaving  us  and 
returning  instantly  to  the  castle.' 

This  proposal  touched  him  to  whom  it  was  made  exactly 
in  the  right  place.  An  absolute  demand  of  his  confidence 
might  perhaps  have  been  declined ;  the  tone  of  moderate 
request  and  conciliation  fell  presently  in  with  the  English- 
man's  own  reflections. 

*  I  am  sensible,'  he  said,  '  Hauptman,  that  I  ought  to 
mention  to  you  that  which  I  have  seen  to-night ;  but  on  the 
first  occasion,  it  did  not  fall  within  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  and. 
now  that  I  have  a  second  time  witnessed  the  same  appear- 
ance, I  have  felt  for  these  few  seconds  so  much  surprised  at 
what  I  have  seen,  that  even  yet  I  can  scarce  find  words  to 
express  it.' 

'  As  I  cannot  guess  what  you  may  have  to  say,'  replied 
the  Bernese,  *  I  must  beseech  you  to  be  explicit.  We  arn 
but  poor  readers  of  riddles,  we  thick-headed  Switzers.' 

*  Yet  it  is  but  a  riddle  which  I  have  to  place  before  you. 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,'  answered  the  Englishman,  *and 
a  riddle  which  is  far  beyond  my  own  guessing  at.'  He 
then  proceeded,  though  not  without  hesitation, '  While  you 
were  performing  your  first  patrol  amongst  the  ruins,  a  female 
crossed  the  bridge  from  within  the  castle,  walked  by  my 
post  without  saying  a  single  word,  and  vanished  under  the 
shadows  of  the  forest.' 

*"  Ha  I '  exclaimed  Donnerhugel,  and  made  no  further 
answer. 

Arthur  proceeded.  *  Within  these  five  minutes,  the  same 
female  form  passed  me  a  second  time,  issuing  from  the  little 
thicket  and  clump  of  firs,  and  disappeared  without  ex- 
changing a  word.  Know,  further,  this  apparition  bore  the 
form,  face,  gait,  and  dress  of  your  kinswoman,  Anne  of 
Geierstein.' 

*  Singular  enough,'  said  Rudol;^,  in  a  tone  of  incredulity 
'  I  must  not,  I  suppose,  dispute  your  word,  for  you  would 
receive  doubt  on  my  part  as  a  mortal  injury — such  is  your 
northern  chivalry.    Yet,  let  me  say,  I  have  eyes  as  wM  a^ 
you,  and  I  scarce  think  they  quitted  you  for  a  minute. 
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Te  woe  Bot  fifty  yards  from  the  place  where  I  found  yoa 
•TAndrng  in  amazement.  How,  therefore,  should  not  we  also 
'^Te  seal  that  which  yoa  say  and  think  yon  saw  S ' 

*  To  that  I  can  give  no  answer,'  said  Arthur.    '  Perhaps. 
*  jTzr  eyes  were  not  exactly  tamed  apon  me  daring  the  short 
•pace  in  idiich  I  saw  this  form ;  perhaps  it  might  be  visible 
—as  they  say  fiintastic  appearances  sometimes  are — to  only 

lie  poBon  at  a  time.' 

'  Yoa  suppose,  then,  that  the  appearance  was  imaginar>% 
•r  fantastic  ? '  said  the  Bernese. 

*  Can  I  tdl  yoa  ? '  replied  the  Englishman.  *  The  C3iarch 
eves  its  warrant  that  there  are  such  thing? ;  and  sorely 
.:  15  moie  nataral  to  believe  this  apparition  to  be  an  illasicxi, 
.Lan  to  suppose  that  Anne  of  Geierstein,  a  gentle  and  well- 
luitored  maidm,  shoald  be  traversing  the  woods  at  this 
V  Jx-i  hoar,  when  safety  and  propriety  so  strongly  reoomm^id 
ler  being  within  doors.' 

*  There  is  mnch  in  idiat  yoa  say,'  said  Rudolph  ;  '  and 
}  et  there  are  stories  afloat,  though  few  care  to  mention 

01,  which  seem  to  allege  that  Anne  of  Geierstein  is  not 

togetlier  such  as  other  maidens  ;   and  that  she  has  beoi 

et  with,  in  body  and  s^rit,  iiiiere  she  could  hardly  have 

me  by  her  own  unassisted  efforts.' 

'  Ha ! '    said  Arthur ;     '  so   young,    so   beautiful,   and 

^^:tady  in  league  with  the  destroyer  of  mankind  ?     It  is 

-ripoasible.' 

*  I  said  not  so/  replied  the  Bernese  ;  *  nor  have  I  leisure 
^t  present  to  ex^ain  my  mftajiing  more  fully.  As  we  return 
to  the  Castle  of  Gra£Es-lust,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
:^I1  you  nuHe.  But  I  chiefly  brought  you  on  this  patrol 
:o  intiodnce  you  to  some  friends  whom  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know,  and  who  desire  your  acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  here 
I  expect  to  meet  them.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  tlie  projecting  comer  of  a  rock, 
and  an  unexpected  scene  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  En^lidmuin. 

In  a  sort  of  nook,  or  comer,  screoied  by  the  rocky 
prajeetion,  there  burned  a  large  fire  of  wood,  and  around 
t  Bat,  recUned,  or  lay,  twdve  or  fifteen  young  men  in  the 
Sviss  garb,  but  decorated  with  ornaments  and  onbroidery, 
^hich  reflected  back  the  light  of  the  fire.    The  same  red 
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gleam  was  returned  by  silver  wine-cups,  which  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  with  the  flasks  which  filled  them. 
Arthur  could  also  observe  the  relics  of  a  banquet,  to  which 
due  honour  seemed  to  have  been  lately  rendered. 

The  revellers  started  jo3rfully  up  at  the  sight  of  Donner- 
hugel  and  his  companions,  and  saluted  him,  easily  distin- 
guished as  he  was  by  his  stature,  by  the  title  of  captain, 
warmly  and  exultingly  uttered,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
every  tendency  to  noisy  acclamation  was  cautiously 
suppressed.  The  zeal  indicated  that  Rudolph  came  most 
welcome — ^the  caution  that  he  came  in  secret,  and  was  to  hv 
received  with  mystery. 

To  the  general  greeting  he  answered, — *  I  thank  vou,  my 
brave  comrades.    Has  Rudiger  yet  reached  you  ? 

'  Thou  see*st  he  has  not,'  said  one  of  the  party  ;  *  had  it 
been  so,  we  would  have  detained  him  here  till  your  coming, 
brave  captain.' 

'  He  has  loitered  on  his  patrol,'  said  the  Bernese.  '  \\V 
too  were  delayed,  yet  we  are  here  before  him.  I  bring  with 
me,  comrades,  the  brave  Englishman,  whom  I  mentiomKi 
to  you  as  a  desirable  associate  in  our  daring  purpose.' 

'  He  is  welcome,  most  welcome  to  us,'  said  a  young  man. 
whose  richly  embroidered  dress  of  azure  blue  gave  him  an 
air  of  authoritv  ;  *  most  welcome  is  he,  if  he  brings  with  him 
a  heart  and  a  hand  to  serve  our  noble  task.' 

*  For  both  I  will  be  responsible,'  said  Rudolph.  *  Pa>^ 
the  wine-cup,  then,  to  the  success  of  our  glorious  enterpri>e. 
and  the  health  of  this  our  new  associate  ! ' 

While  they  were  replenishing  the  cups  with  wine  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  any  which  Arthur  had  yet  tast<^l 
in  these  regions,  he  thought  it  right,  before  engaging  himself 
in  the  pledge,  to  learn  the  secret  object  of  the  association 
which  slsemed  desirous  of  adopting  him. 

*  Before  I  engage  my  poor  services  to  you,  fair  sirs,  sine*' 
it  pleases  you  to  desire  them,  permit  me,'  he  said,  '  to  a^k 
the  purpose  and  character  of  the  undertaking  in  which  thf^x* 
are  to  be  employed  ? ' 

*  Shouldst  thou  have  brought  him  hither,'  said  th»* 
cavalier  in  blue  to  Rudolph,  *  without  satisfying  him  an*  I 
thyself  on  that  point  ?  ' 

'  Care  not  thou  about  it,  Lawrens/  replied  the  Bernese  : 
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J  knov  my  man. — ^Be  it  known,  then,  to  yon.  my  good 
:ri*3QdJ*  he  oontinned,  addressing  the  Knglifthman,  'that 
iLT  eannadeB  and  I  are  determined  at  onoe  to  dedaie  the 
r-tsedom  of  the  Swias  oommmoe,  and  to  le&ist  to  the  death, 
i  it  be  necemaiy,  ail  milawful  and  ext<Htionate  demanda  on 
ui^*  part  ol  our  neig^Lbonrs.' 

*  I  andefstand  ao  mnch,'  said  the  yooi^  Elng^iahman, 
biid  that  the  present  depntation  proceeds  to  the  Doke  oi 
}yji^aadj  with  ranonstxances  to  that  e£Fect .' 

'  Hear  me,'  relied  Radolph.  '  The  question  is  Uke  to  be 
rircni^ht  to  a  Uoody  determination  king  eie  we  see  the 
L»uke  of  Boigondy's  most  aogust  and  UKist  gracioiis 
t'liintenaooe.  That  his  influence  shook!  be  used  to  ezchide 
a*  from  Bale,  a  neutral  town  and  pertaining  to  the  empire, 
^TtsB  us  canse  to  expect  the  worst  recepticm  when  we  enttf 
L.^  own  dcMmnions.  We  have  even  reason  to  think  that  we 
"■:gtt  have  sofEered  from  lus  hatred  aheady,  but  fix  the 
^igilaoee  of  the  ward  which  we  have  kept.  Horsemen,  from 
i:^  dhvctian  of  La  Ferette,  have  this  night  reconnoitred 
'ur  posts ;  and  had  they  not  found  us  prepared,  we  had, 
^  ruhout  question,  been  attacked  in  our  quartezs.  But  since 
^*^hskve  escaped  to-ni^t,  we  must  take  care  for  to-mcxrow. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  the  bravest  youth  of  the  city 
Iff  Bile,  incensed  at  the  pusillanimity  oi  their  magistrates, 
are  determined  to  join  us,  in  <nxler  to  wipe  away  the  dtagrace 
viikh  the  cowardly  inhospitaHty  of  their  magistracy  has 
'jrrj^st  on  their  native  place.' 

'Inat  we  will  do  ere  the  sun,  that  will  nse  two  houra 
^eooe,  shall  sink  into  the  western  sky,'  said  tine  cavalier  in 
viae ;  and  those  around  j<Mned  him  in  stem  assent. 

'GcnlJe  sirs,*  replied  Arthur,  when  th^e  was  a  pause, 
kt  me  mnind  you  that  the  embassy  which  yon  attend  is 
a  peaeefnl  one,  and  that  those  who  act  as  its  escort  ou^t 
U>  avoid  anything  which  can  augment  the  diffoences 
V  hich  it  comes  to  reconcile.  Ton  cannot  expect  to  receive 
:&ooe  in  the  Duke's  dcHuinions,  the  pdvil^ges  <rf  envoys 
>img  rejected  in  all  dvifized  countdes ;  and  yon  will, 
I  am  sure,  desire  to  offio*  none.' 

'  We  may  be  subjected  to  insult,  howevtf ,'  lephed  the 
Beniese, '  and  that  through  your  conoeEnSy  Arthur  PhilipBOD» 
aad  thoae  of  thy  father.' 

±.  or  o.  F 
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*  I  understand  you  not/  replied  Philipson. 

*  Your  father/  answered  Donnerhugel,  'is  a  merchant, 
and  bears  with  him  wares  of  small  bulk  but  high  value  ? ' 

'  He  does  so/  answered  Arthur  ;    '  and  what  of  that  i ' 

*  Marry/  answered  Rudolph,  *  that  if  it  be  not  better 
looked  to,  the  Bandog  of  Burgundy  is  like  to  fall  heir  to  a 
large  proportion  of  your  silks,  satins,  and  jewellery  work.' 

'  Silks,  satins,  and  jewels  ! '  exclaimed  another  of  the 
revellers  ;  *  such  wares  will  not  pass  toll-free  where  Archibald 
of  Hagenbach  hath  authority. 

'  Fair  sirs,'  resumed  Arthur,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion,  *  these  wares  are  my  father's  property,  not  mine  : 
and  it  is  for  him,  not  me,  to  pronounce  now  much  of  them  he 
might  be  content  to  part  with  in  the  way  of  toll,  rather 
than  give  occasion  to  a  fray,  in  which  his  companions  who 
have  received  him  into  their  society  must  be  exposed  to 
injury  as  well  as  himself.  I  can  only  say  that  he  has  weighty 
affairs  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  which  must  render  him 
desirous  of  reaching  it  in  peace  with  all  men ;  and  it  is  m>' 
private  belief  that  rather  than  incur  the  loss  and  danger 
of  a  broil  with  the  garrison  of  La  Ferette,  he  would  be  0011- 
tented  to  sacrifice  all  the  property  which  he  has  at  present 
with  him.  Therefore^  I  must  request  of  you,  gentlemen, 
a  space  to  consult  his  pleasure  on  this  occasion ;  assurini: 
you  that  if  it  be  his  will  to  resist  the  payment  of  these  duties 
to  Burgundy,  you  shall  find  in  me  one  who  is  fully  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.' 

'  Good  lUng  Arthur,'  said  Rudolph  ;  *  thou  art  a  dutiful 
observer  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  thy  days  shall 
be  long  in  the  land.  Do  not  suppose  us  neglectful  of  the 
same  duty,  although,  for  the  present,  we  conceive  our8elv<*^ 
bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  weal  of  our  countr>% 
the  common  x>arent  of  our  fathers  and  ourselves.  But  as  you 
know  our  profound  respect  for  the  Landamman,  you  ne<'«l 
not  fear  that  we  shall  willingly  offer  him  offence,  by  numbly 
engaging  in  hostilities,  or  without  some  weighty  reason : 
and  an  attempt  to  plunder  his  guest  would  have  been  met. 
on  his  part,  with  resistance  to  the  death.  I  had  hoped  to  find 
both  you  and  your  father  prompt  enouffh  to  resent  such 
^  gross  injury.  Nevertheless,  if  your  father  inoHiies  to 
present  his  fleece  to  be  shorn  by  Archibald  of  Hagmbach. 
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adaaorSy  he  will  find,  clip  pretty  closely,  it  would  be 
and  onciyil  in  us  to  interpose.  Meantime,  you 
:j>ve  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  in  case  the  Govenior 
:t  La  Ferette  should  be  disposed  to  strip  you  of  skin  as  well 
i^  deece,  thae  are  more  men  close  at  hand  than  you  looked 
::€.  wbfoim  you  will  find  both  able  and  willing  to  render  you 
:r:3ipi  assistance.' 

'  CM  these  terms,'  said  the  TgngliftlifiMtn,  *  I  niake  my 
i..!kifeowledg!Mnaits  to  these  gentlemen  of  Bale,  or  what- 
rTer  other  country  hath  sent  them  iorth,  and  pledge  them 
j^  a  fasotheriy  cup  to  our  further  and   more   intimate 
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riends  ! '  answoned  the  JMue  Cavalier.  '  And  death  and 
:<:-ofusHMi  to  all  besides.' 

The  cops  were  replenished ;  and  instead  of  a  shout  of 
^iplanse,  the  young  men  around  testified  their  devoted 
ietcnnination  to  the  cause  which  was  thus  announced,  by 
zrasping  each  other's  hands  and  then  brandishing  their 
weapons  with  a  fierce  yet  noiseless  gesture. 

'  Hms,'  said  Rudolph  Donneihugel,  '  our  illustrious 
iacestois,  the  Others  of  Swiss  independence,  met  in  the 
i:nmortal  field  of  Rutli,  between  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Thus 
iheyswoce  to  each  other,under  the  blue  firmament  of  heaven, 
z}ukt  they  would  restore  the  liberty  of  their  oppressed 
x-ontzy;  and  history  can  tell  how  well  they  kqpt  their 
'y>rrL' 

*  And  she  shall  record,'  said  the  Blue  Cavalier, '  how  well 
the  piesent  Switcers  can  preserve  the  freedom  which  their 
f^thos  w€»Lt — ^Ftoceed  in  your  rounds,  good  Rudolph,  and 
ce  asBured  that  at  the  s^nal  of  the  Hauptman  the  soldiers 
^  not  be  &r  absent ; — all  is  arranged  as  formerly,  unless 
jya  have  new  orders  to  give  us.' 

*  Hark  thee  hither,  Lawrenz,'  said  Rudolph  to  the  Blue 
^'avalier, — and  Arthur  could  hear  him  say, — '  Beware,  my 
friend,  that  the  Rhine  wine  be  not  abiued ; — if  there  is 
too  mudi  provisicm  of  it,  manage  to  destroy  the  flasks  ; — 
a  mule  may  stumble,  thou  knowest,  or  so.  Give  not  way 
to  Rodiger  in  this.  He  is  grown  a  wine-bibber  since  be 
ioined  us.  We  must  bring  both  heart  and  hand  to  what 
may  bedone  to-monow.' — ^They  then  whimpered  so  low  that 
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Arthur  could  hear  nothing  of  their  further  conference,  and 
bid  each  other  adieu,  after  clasping  hands,  as  if  they  ^  ere 
renewing  some  solemn  pledge  of  union. 

Rudolph  and  his  i>arty  then  moved  forward,  and  were 
scarce  out  of  sight  of  their  new  associates,  when  the  vidette, 
or  foremost  of  their  patrol,  gave  the  signal  of  alarm.  Arthur's 
heart  leaped  to  his  lips — *  It  is  Anne  of  Geierstein  1 '  he  said 
internally. 

'  The  dogs  are  silent/  said  the  Bernese.  *  Those  who 
approach  must  be  the  companions  of  our  watch.* 

They  proved,  accordingly,  to  be  Rudiger  and  his  party, 
who,  halting  on  the  appearance  of  their  comrades,  nuuie 
and  underwent  a  formal  challenge  ;  such  advance  had  the 
Swiss  already  made  in  military  discipline,  which  was  but 
little  and  rudely  studied  bv  the  infantry  in  other  part.s 
of  Europe.  Arthur  could  near  Rudolph  take  his  friend 
Rudiger  to  task  for  not  meeting  him  at  the  halting-plaiT 
appointed.  '  It  leads  to  new  revelry  on  your  arrival,*  he 
3aid,  *  and  to-morrow  must  find  us  cool  and  determine<i.' 

'  Cool  as  an  icicle,  noble  Hauptman,'  answered  the  Hon 
of  the  Landamman,  '  and  determined  as  the  rock  it  hanp< 
upon.' 

Rudolph  again  recommended  temperance,  and  the  youne 
Biederman  promised  compliance.  The  two  parties  paAMti 
each  other  with  friendly  though  silent  greeting  ;  and  there 
was  soon  a  considerable  distance  between  them. 

The  country  was  more  open  on  the  side  of  the  ea.stlo, 
around  which  their  dutv  now  led  them,  than  where  it  lay 
opposite  to  the  principal  gate.  The  glades  were  broad,  the 
trees  thinly  scattered  over  pasture  land,  and  there  were  no 
thickets,  ravines,  or  similar  places  of  ambush,  so  that  the 
eye  might,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  well  command  the 
country. 

*  Here,'  said  Rudolph,  '  we  may  judge  ourselves  secure 
enough  for  some  conference  ;  and  therefore  may  I  ask  thee, 
Arthur  of  England,  now  thou  hast  seen  us  more  cloeelv,  what 
thinkest  thou  of  the  Switaser  youth  ?  If  thou  hast  leanied 
less  than  I  could  have  wished,  thank  thine  own  uncoin' 
municative  temper,  which  retired  in  some  degree  from  our 
confidence.' 

'  Only  in  80  far  as  I  could  not  have  answered,  and  there* 
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'iK  (w^iit  not  to  hare  receiTed  it/  said  Arthur.  ' The 
utigwqrt  I  hare  heen  enabled  to  form  amounts,  in  few 
V  :rdsr  to  this  :  Your  purposes  are  lofty  and  noble  as  your 
m'lnstadBS  :  but  the  strainer  from  the  low  country  is  not 
uM^nstooied  to  tread  the  circohoas  path  by  which  yoo 
iHciHiid  them.  My  foot  has  been  always  accustomed  to 
uove  stnugfat  fomard  upon  the  greensward.' 
'  Yoa  speak  in  riddles/  answered  the  Bernese. 

*  Xbt  so/  returned  the  Englishman.  *  I  think  yon  ought 
zuiiidj'  to  mention  to  your  seniors  (the  nominal  leaders  ol 
'  :iizu^  men  who  seem  well  disposed  to  take  their  own  road) 
-aafi  joo  expect  an  attack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La 
J-^retle,  and  hope  for  assistance  from  some  ol  the  townsmen 
•tBae.' 

'  Ayt,  tmly/  answered  Dcmnerhagel :  *and  the  Landam- 
nozL  wooid  stop  his  journey  till  he  di^^patehed  a  messenger 
'«.r  a  9ale<-condoct  to  the  Duke  of  Borgnndy ;  and  should 
le  zrsmt  it,  there  were  an  end  of  all  hope  of  war.' 

*  Trve/  refJied  Arthur ;  *  but  the  Landamman  would 
iiexetyy  obtain  his  own  principal  object,  and  the  sole  purpose 
vr  the  massioo — ^that  is,  the  establishment  of  peace.' 

'  Peace — peace  I '  answered  the  Bernese  hastily.  *  Were 
.\V7  wishes  alone  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  Arnold  Biederman. 
I  toiow  so  much  ol  his  honoor  and  faith,  I  respect  so  highly 
UH  Taloor  and  patriotism,  that  at  his  Toice  I  would  sh^th 
\\"  iword,  eren  if  mv  most  mortal  enemv  stood  before  me. 
.>i;c  adne  is  not  the  single  wish  of  a  single  man  ;  the  whole 
i  3iy  canton,  and  that  of  Solenre,  are  determined  on  war. 
Iz  wshs  by  war,  noble  war,  that  oar  fathers  came  forth  from 
~iie  bouse  ol  their  captirity — it  was  by  war,  snccessfnl  and 
ilridoos  war,  that  a  race,  who  had  been  held  scarce  so  mnch 
vorth  thinking  on  as  the  oxen  which  they  goaded,  emerged 
in  ooee  into  liberty  and  consequence,  and  were  honoicred 
'i*»caBBae  they  were  feared,  as  mnch  as  they  had  been  formerly 
it^praed  beeaose  they  were  nnrcsistiBg/ 

'  Tkis  may  be  all  Tery  trae.'  said  the  yonng  Englishman ; 
'^'it.  in  my  opinion,  the  object  of  your  mission  has  been 
vrj^mined  by  yoor  Diet  or  House  of  Commons.  They 
ia7e  resolTed  to  send  yon  with  others  as  messengers  of 
pesiee :  but  yoQ  are  secretly  blowing  the  coals  of  war ;  and 
T:i:le  aD,  or  most  iA  yoor  senior  colleagues  are  setting  out 
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to-morrow  in  expectation  of  a  peaceful  journey,  you  stand 
prepared  for  a  combat,  and  look  for  the  means  of  giving 
cause  for  it/ 

'  And  is  it  not  well  that  I  do  stand  so  prepared  ? '  answered 
Rudolph.  '  If  our  reception  in  Burgundy's  dependencies 
be  peaceful,  as  you  say  the  rest  of  the  deputation  expect, 
my  precautions  will  be  needless  ;  but  at  least  they  can  do 
no  harm.  If  it  prove  otherwise,  I  shall  be  the  means  of 
averting  a  great  misfortune  from  my  colleagues,  my  kinsman 
Arnold  Biederman,  my  fair  cousin  Anne,  your  father, 
yourself — ^from  all  of  us  in  short,  who  are  joyously  travelling 
together.' 

Arthur  shook  his  head.  '  There  is  something  in  all  thij^.* 
he  said,  *  which  I  understand  not,  and  will  not  seek  to 
understand.  I  only  pray  that  you  will  not  make  my 
father's  concerns  the  subject  of  breaking  truce  ;  it  may,  a^^ 
you  hint,  involve  the  Landamman  in  a  quarrel,  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  avoided.  I  am  sure  my  father  w\\\ 
never  forgive  it.' 

'  I  have  pledged  my  word,'  said  Rudolph, '  already  to  that 
effect.  But  if  he  should  like  the  usage  of  the  Bandog  of 
Burgundy  less  than  you  seem  to  apprehend  he  will,  there 
is  no  harm  in  your  knowing  that,  in  time  of  need,  he  may  be 
well  and  actively  supported.' 

'  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  assurance,'  replied  the 
Englishman. 

'  And  thou  mayest  thyself,  my  friend,'  continued  Rudolph* 
'  take  a  warning  from  what  thou  hast  heard  :  Men  go  not 
to  a  bridal  in  armour,  nor  to  a  brawl  in  silken  doublet.' 

*  I  will  be  clad  to  meet  the  worst,'  said  Arthur  ;  '  and  for 
that  purpose  I  will  don  a  light  hauberk  of  well-tempered 
steel,  proof  against  spear  or  arrow ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  kindly  counsel.' 

*  Nay,  thank  not  me,'  said  Rudolph  ;  '  I  were  ill  deeervini? 
bo  be  a  leader  did  I  not  make  those  who  are  to  follow  me-— 
more  especially  so  trusty  a  follower  as  thou  art — aware  of 
the  time  when  they  should  buckle  on  their  armour,  and 
prepare  for  hard  blows.' 

Here  the  conversation  paused  for  a  moment  or  two, 
neither  of  the  speakers  being  entirely  contented  mith  hi^ 
companion,  although  neither  pressed  any  further  remark. 
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Hie  Bernese,  judging  from  the  feelings  which  he  had 
f«cii  pcedominate  among  the  traders  of  his  own  coantr>% 
-id  entertained  little  doubt  that  the  Englishman,  finding 
imaftif  powerfully  supported  in  point  oi  force,  would  have 
augbt  at  the  opportunity  to  resist  paying  the  exorbitant 
.nposts  with  which  he  was  threatened  at  the  next  town, 
«hich  would  probably,  without  any  effort  on  Rudolph's 
Ttart,  have  led  to  breaking  off  the  truce  on  the  part  of 
Arnold  Biederman  himself,  and  to  an  instant  declaration 
■  f  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  young  Philipson  could 
ziox  understand  or  approve  of  Donnerhugel's  conduct,  who, 
limself  a  member  of  a  peaceful  deputation,  seemed  to  be 
^rimated  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  war. 

Occupied  by  these  various  reflections,  they  walked  side 
by  side  for  some  time  without  speaking  together,  until 
Rudolph  broke  silence. 

'  Your  curiosity  is  then  ended.  Sir  Englishman,'  said  he,. 
'  respecting  the  apparition  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  ? ' 

'  Far  from  it,'  replied  Philipson ;  *  but  I  would  unwillingly 
intrude  any  questions  on  you  while  you  are  busy  with  the 
dnties  of  3^our  patrol.' 

'  Hiat  may  be  oonsideied  as  over,'  said  the  Bernese, '  for 
there  is  not  a  bush  near  us  to  cover  a  Burgundian  knave, 
and  a  fiance  around  us  from  time  to  time  is  all  that  is  now 
needful  to  prevent  surprise.  And  so,  listen  while  I  tell 
a  xoIr,  never  sung  or  harped  in  hall  or  bower,  and  which. 
I  begin  to  think,  deserves  as  much  credit,  at  least,  as  is  due 
to  the  Tales  of  the  Round  Table,  which  ancient  troubadours 
and  minnesingers  dole  out  to  us  as  the  authentic  chronicles 
of  vonr  renowned  namesake. 

Of  Anne's  ancestors  on  the  male  side  of  the  house,' 
ocmtinned  Rudolph,  '  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  enou^, 
and  are  weD  aware  how  they  dwelt  in  the  old  walls  at 
Gdefstein  beside  the  cascade,  grinding  their  vassals, 
devouring  the  substance  of  their  less  powerful  neighbours, 
and  pfamdmng  the  goods  of  the  travellers  whom  ill  luck 
deot  within  ken  of  the  vulture's  aerie,  the  one  year ;  and 
in  the  next,  wearying  the  shrines  for  mercy  for  their  tres- 
passes, overwhelming  the  priests  with  the  wealth  which 
they  showered  upon  them,  and,  finally  vowing  vows,  and 
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making  pilgrimages,  sometimes  as  palmers,  sometimes  a> 
crusaders,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  itself,  to  atone  for  the  ini- 
quities  which  they  had  committed  without  hesitation  or 
struggle  of  conscience.' 

'  Such,  I  have  understood,'  replied  the  young  Englishman, 
'  was  the  history  of  the  house  of  Geierstein,  till  Arnold,  or  hi> 
immediate  ancestors,  exchanged  the  lance  f  or  thesheep-hook.  * 

*  But  it  is  said,'  replied  the  Bernese,  '  that  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  Barons  of  Arnheim,  of  Swabia,  whose  only 
female  descendant  became  the  wife  to  Count  Albert  of 
Geierstein,  and  the  mother  of  this  young  person,  whom 
Swiss  call  simply  Anne,  and  Germans  Countess  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  were  nobles  of  a  different  caste.  They  did  not 
restrict  their  lives  within  the  limits  of  sinning  and  repenting, 
—of  plundering  harmless  peasants,  and  pampering  fat 
monks  ;  but  were  distinguished  for  something  more  than 
building  castles  with  dungeons  and  folter-kammers,  or 
torture-chambers,  and  founding  monasteries  with  Galileos 
and  refectories. 

'  These  same  Barons  of  Arnheim  were  men  who  strove 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  con- 
verted their  castle  into  a  species  of  college,  where  there 
were  more  ancient  volumes  than  the  monks  have  piled 
together  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall.  Nor  were  their  studies 
in  books  alone.  Deep  buried  in  their  private  laboratories, 
they  attained  secrets  which  were  afterwards  transmitted 
through  the  race  from  father  to  son,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  approached  nearly  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
alchemy.  The  report  of  their  wisdom  and  their  wealth  was 
often  brought  to  the  Imperial  footstool ;  and  in  the  frequent 
disputes  which  the  Emperors  maintained  with  the  Popes  of 
old,  it  is  said  they  were  encouraged,  if  not  instigated,  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Barons  of  Arnheim,  and  supported  by  their 
treasures.  It  was,  perhaps,  such  a  course  of  politics,  joine<l 
to  the  unusual  and  m3rsteriou8  studies  which  the  family  of 
Arnheim  so  long  pursued,  which  excited  against  them  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  they  were  assisted  in  their 
superhuman  researches  by  supernatural  influences.  The 
priests  were  active  in  forwarding  this  cry  against  men,  wh(». 
perhaps,  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  wiser  than 
themselves. 
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"  Look  what  gaest«,"  they  said,  "  aro  received  in  the  halb 
f  Amheim  !   Let  a  Cbrietian  knight,  crippled  in  war  with 


Is  CKB  Tow*  OF  9r.  Gjix— showtso  Gateway  to  thb  Moxastxkt 

'':^  SuBCOH,  present  himself  cm  the  drawtvidge,  he  is 
TKrAoaed  with  a  crust  imd  a  cup  <rf  wine,  and  re<tiiired  to 
Uim  oa  his  way.     If  a  pahner,  redolent  of  Uie  suictity 
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acquired  by  his  recent  visits  to  the  most  holy  shrines,  and  b\' 
the  sacred  relics  which  attest  and  reward  his  toil,  approach 
the  unhallowed  walls,  the  warder  bends  his  crossbow,  and  th<' 
porter  shuts  the  gate,  as  if  the  wandering  saint  brought  tlu* 
plague  with  him  from  Palestine.  But  comes  there  a  grey- 
bearded,  glib-tongued  Greek,  with  his  parchment  scrolls, 
the  very  letters  of  which  are  painful  to  Christian  eyes — 
comes  there  a  Jewish  Rabbin,  with  his  Talmud  and  Caoala 
—comes  there  a  swarthy  sun-burnt  Moor,  who  can  boat^t 
of  having  read  the  language  of  the  stars  in  Chaldea,  the 
cradle  of  astrological  science — ^lo,  the  wandering  impostor  (»r 
sorcerer  occupies  the  highest  seat  at  the  Baron  of  Arnheim'^ 
board,  shares  with  him  the  labours  of  the  alembic  and  the 
furnace,  learns  from  him  mystic  knowledge,  like  that  oi 
which  our  first  parents  participated  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
race,  and  requites  it  with  lessons  more  dreadful  than  he 
receives,  till  the  profane  host  has  added  to  his  hoard  of 
unholjr  wisdom  all  that  the  pagan  visitor  can  communicate. 
And  these  things  are  done  in  Alm'ain,  which  is  called  th<' 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which  so  many  priests  are  princes  ! 
— ^they  are  done,  and  neither  ban  nor  monition  is  issued 
against  a  race  of  sorcerers,  who,  from  age  to  age,  go  on 
triumphing  in  their  necromancy  !  *' 

*'  Such  arguments,  which  were  echoed  from  mitred  abbots 
to  the  cell  of  anchorites,  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  mad^- 
little  impression  on  the  Imperial  council.  But  they  8er\'Hi 
to  excite  the  zeal  of  many  a  baron  and  free  count  of  il*- 
Empire,  who  were  taught  by  them  to  esteem  a  war  or  feud 
with  the  Barons  of  Arnheim  as  partaking  of  the  nature,  and 
entitled  to  the  immunities,  of  a  crusade  against  the  enemit^ 
of  the  Faith,  and  to  regard  an  attack  upon  these  obnoxioti*> 
potentates,  as  a  mode  of  clearing  oil  their  deep  scores  with 
the  Christian  Church.  But  the  Lords  of  Arnheim,  though 
not  seeking  for  quanel,  were  by  no  means  un warlike  or 
averse  to  maintaining  their  own  defence.  Some,  on  th*- 
contrary,  belonging  to  this  obnoxious  race,  were  not  the  le^^-* 
distinguished  as  gallant  knights  and  good  men-at-ana>>. 
They  were,  besides,  wealthy,  secured  and  strengthened  by 
great  alliances,  and  in  an*eminent  degree  wise  and  provident' 
This  the  parties  who  assailed  them  learned  to  their  cost. 

"  The  confederacies  formed  against  the  Lords  of  Arnheim 
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were  broken  up  ;  the  attacks  which  their  enemies  meditated 
were  anticipated  and  disconcerted  ;  and  those  who  employed 
actual  violence  were  repelled  with  signal  loss  to  the  assailants : 
until  at  length  an  impression  was  produced  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, tiiat  by  their  accurate  information  concerning 
meditated  violence,  and  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
resisting  and  defeating  it,  the  obnoxious  barons  must  have 
brou^t  to  their  defence  means  which  merely  human  force 
wa$  incapable  of  overthrowing  ;  so  that,  becoming  as  much 
feared  as  hated,  they  were  suffered  for  the  last  generation 
to  remain  unmolested.  And  this  was  the  rather  the  case 
that  the  numerous  vassak  of  this  great  house  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  feudal  superiors,  abundantly  ready  to 
rise  in  their  defence,  and  disposed  to  believe  that,  idiether 
their  lords  were  sorcerers  or  no,  their  own  condition  would 
not  be  mended  by  exchanging  th^  government,  either  for 
the  rule  of  the  crusaders  in  tlus  holy  warfare,  or  that  of  the 
churchmen  by  whom  it  was  instigated.  The  race  of  these 
banms  ended  in  Herman  von  Amheim,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Anne  of  Geierstein.  He  was  buried  with  his  helmet, 
sword,  and  shield,  as  is  the  German  custom  with  the  last 
male  of  a  noble  family. 

'  But  he  left  an  only  daughter,  Sybilla  of  Amheim,  to 
inherit  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate ;  and  I  never 
heard  that  the  strong  imputation  of  sorcery  which  attached 
to  her  house,  prevented  numerous  applications,  from 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  Empire,  to  her  legal 
guardian  the  Emperor,  for  the  rich  heiress's  hand  in  marriage. 
Albert  of  Geierstein,  however,  though  an  exile,  obtained 
the  preference.  He  was  gaUant  and  handsome,  which 
recommended  him  to  Sybilla;  and  the  Emperor,  bent  at 
the  time  on  the  vain  idea  of  recovering  his  authority  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  was  desirous  to  show  himself  generous 
to  Albert,  whom  he  considered  as  a  fugitive  from  his 
country  for  espousing  the  Imperial  cause.  You  may  thus 
see.  most  noble  King  Arthur,  that  Anne  of  Geierstein,  the 
only  child  of  their  marriage,  descends  from  no  ordinary' 
stock ;  and  that  circumstances  in  which  she  may  be  con- 
cerned, are  not  to  be  explained  or  judged  of  so  easily,  or 
upon  the  same  grounds  of  reasoning,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  persons.' 
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'  By  my  honest  word,  Sir  Rudolph  of  Donnerhugel/  said 
Arthur,  studiously  labouring  to  keep  a  command  upon  his 
feelings,  '  I  can  see  nothing  in  your  narrative,  and  under- 
stand nothing  from  it,  unless  it  be  that  because  in  Germany, 
as  in  other  countries,  there  have  been  fools  who  have 
annexed  the  idea  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  the  possession 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  you  are  therefore  disposed  t4> 
btigmatize  a  young  maiden,  who  has  always  been  respecte<l 
and  beloved  by  those  around  her,  as  a  disciple  of  arts  which . 
I  trust,  are  as  uncommon  as  unlawful.' 

Rudolph  paused  ere  he  replied. 

'  I  could  have  wished,'  he  said,  '  that  you  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  general  character  of  Anne  of  Geierstein's 
maternal  family,  as  offering  some  circumstances  which 
may  account  for  what  you  have,  according  to  your  own 
report,  this  night  witnessed,  and  I  am  really  unwilling  to 
go  into  more  particular  details.  To  no  one  can  Anne  of 
Ueierstein's  fame  be  so  dear  as  to  me.  I  am,  after  her  uncle  s 
family,  her  nearest  relative,  and  had  she  remained  in 
Switzerland,  or  should  she,  as  is  most  probable,  return 
thither  after  the  present  visit  to  her  father,  perhaps  our 
connexion  might  be  drawn  yet  closer.  This  has,  indeed, 
only  been  prevented  by  certain  prejudices  of  her  uncle's 
respecting  her  father's  authority,  and  the  nearness  of  our 
relationship,  which,  however,  comes  within  reach  of  a 
licence  very  frequently  obtained.  But  I  only  mention  the^* 
things,  to  show  you  how  much  more  tender  I  must  nece^^- 
sarily  hold  Anne  of  Geierstein's  reputation,  than  it  i^ 
possible  for  you  to  do,  being  a  stranger,  known  to  her  but 
a  short  while  since,  and  soon  to  part  with  her,  as  I  under- 
stand your  purpose,  for  ever.' 

The  turn  taken  in  this  kind  of  apology  irritated  Arthur 
so  highly,  that  it  required  all  the  reasons  which  recom- 
mended coolness,  to  enable  him  to  answer  with  assumed 
composure. 

*  I  can  have  no  ground.  Sir  Hauptman,'  he  said,  '  to 
challenge  any  opinion  which  you  may  entertain  of  a  yount; 
person  with  whom  you  are  so  closely  connected,  as  you 
appear  to  be  with  Anne  of  Geierstein.  I  only  wonder  that, 
with  such  regard  for  her  as  your  relationship  implies,  you 
^hould   be  disposed  to  receive,   on  popular  and  trivia] 
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traditiopfl,  a  bdlief  which  must  injarioafily  affect  your  Idiis- 
woman,  mofe  especially  one  with  whom  yoa  intimate  a  wiah 
lo  £ann  a  still  mofe  close  connexicHi.  Bethink  you,  sir,  that 
in  all  Christian  lands,  the  imputation  of  sorcery  is  the  most 
fool  nhich  can  be  thrown  <hi  Christian  man  or  woman.' 

'  And  I  am  so  far  bom  intimating  soch  an  impataticMi,' 
bakl  Rudolph,  somewhat  fiercely, '  that,  by  the  good  sword 
I  wear,  he  that  dared  give  breath  to  soch  a  thought  against 
Anne  of  Geirastetn,  must  midergo  my  challenge,  ana  take 
my  li£e  or  lose  his  own.  But  the  question  is  not  Aether 
the  maiden  herself  {Hactises  sorcery,  which  he  who  avers  had 
tj^ftber  get  ready  lus  tomb.and  provide  for  his  soul's  safety ; 
the  doubt  lies  here,  whether,  as  the  descendant  of  a  family, 
whose  relations  with  the  unseen  world  are  repoirted  to  have 
Usen  of  the  closest  degree,  elfish  and  fantastical  beings  may 
liot  have  powa  to  imitate  her  form,  and  to  present  her 
appearance  wheie  she  is  not  personally  pres^it — in  fine, 
V  hether  they  have  permission  to  play  at  her  expense 
iantttstical  tricks,  which  they  cannot  exercise  ovct  other 
mortals,  whose  forefathers  have  ever  regulated  their  lives 
by  the  rules  of  the  Qiurch,  and  died  in  r^ular  communion 
^  ith  it.  And  as  I  sincerely  desire  to  retain  your  esteem, 
I  have  no  objection  to  communicate  to  you  more  particular 
circumstances  respecting  her  genealogy,  confirming  the  idea 
I  have  now  expressed.  But  you  will  understand  they  are 
of  the  most  private  nature,  and  that  I  expect  secrecy  under 
the  strictest  personal  penalty.* 

'  1  shall  be  silrait,  sir/  replied  the  young  Englishman,  still 
stmggriing  with  suppressed  passion, '  on  everything  respect* 
lug  the  character  of  a  maiden  whom  I  am  bound  to  respect 
bo  hi^ily.  But  the  fear  of  no  man's  displeasure  can  add 
a  feather's  weight  to  the  guarantee  of  my  own  honour.' 

'  Be  it  so,'  said  Rudolph  ;  '  it  is  not  my  wish  to  awake 
angry  feelings  ;  but  I  am  desirous,  both  for  the  sake  of  your 
good  opinion,  which  I  value,  and  also  for  the  plainer 
explanation  of  ^niiat  I  have  darkly  intimated,  to  communi- 
cate to  you  what  otherwise  I  would  much  rather  have  left 
untold.' 

'Yon  must  be  guided  by  your  own  sense  of  what  is 

necessary  and  proper  in  the  case,'  answered  Phihpson ; 

but  remember  I  press  not  on  your  confidence  for  the 
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communioation  of  anything  that  ought  to  remain  secret, 
far  less  where  that  young  lady  is  the  subject/ 

Rudolph  answered,  after  a  minute's  pause, — '  Thou  hast 
seen  and  heard  too  much,  Arthur,  not  to  learn  the  whole,  or 
at  least  all  that  I  know  or  apprehend  on  the  mysterious 
subject.  It  is  impossible  but  the  circumstances  must  at 
times  recur  to  your  recollection,  and  I  am  desirous  that  you 
should  possess  all  the  information  necessary  to  understand 
them  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  facts  will  permit.  We 
have  yet,  keeping  leftward  to  view  the  bog,  upwards  of 
a  mile  to  make  ere  the  circuit  of  the  castle  is  accomplished. 
It  will  afford  leisure  enough  for  the  tale  I  have  to  tell/ 

'  Speak  on — I  listen ! '  answered  the  Englishman,  divided 
between  his  desire  to  know  all  that  it  was  possible  to  learn 
concerning  Anne  of  Greierstein,  and  his  dislike  to  hear  her 
name  pronounced  with  such  pretensions  as  those  of  Donner- 
hugel,  together  with  the  revival  of  his  original  prejudicen 
against  the  gigantic  Swiss,  whose  manners,  always  blunt, 
nearly  to  coarseness,  seemed  now  marked  by  assumed 
superiority  and  presumption.  Arthur  listened,  however,  to 
his  wild  tale,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  it  eoon  over- 
powered all  other  sensations. 


CHAPTER  XI 
donnerhuoel's  narrative 

These  be  the  adept's  doctrines— every  elemeot 
Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of  spirits. 
The  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float; 
Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the  Qnome; 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean-bfflow. 
And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite — the  Salamander. 

Akoxyhous. 

I  TOLD  you  (said  Rudolph)  that  the  Lords  of  Amheim. 
though  from  father  to  son  they  were  notoriously  addicted 
to  secret  studies,  were,  nevertheless,  like  the  other  German 
nobles,  followers  of  war  and  the  chase.    This  was  peculiariy 
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'Jie  cane  witli  Anne's  maternal  grandfatlier,  Hermaii  of 

Amheun,  who  prided  himself  on  possessing  a  splmdid  stud 

:i  hofses,  and  one  steed  in  particular,  the  noblest  ever 

£nown  in  these  ciicles  of  GennanY.     I  should  make  wild 

A  (Mrk  wefe  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  such  an  animal,  so 

I  win  ooQtaat  myself  with  saying  his  colour  was  jet  black, 

^nthoot  a  hair  ci  white  either  on  his  face  or  feet.    For  tins 

r^iasoo,  and  the  wildness  of  lus  disposition,  his  master  had 

:<enned  him  ApoUyon ;  a  circumstance  which  was  secretly 

.:  jiiBideted  as  trading  to  sanction  the  evil  reports  which 

Touched  the  house  of  Amhpim,  being,  it  was  said,  the 

learning  of  a  favourite  imimal  after  a  foul  fiend. 

It  chanced,  one  November  day,  that  the  baron  had  been 

unting  in  the  forest,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  nig^t^ll. 

Tneie  weie  no  guests  with  him,  for,  as  I  hinted  to  you 

j^oce,  tiie  castle  of  Amheim  seldom  received  any  odier 

'iian  those  fiom   whom  its  inhabitants   hoped  to  gain 

augmentation  of  knowledge.    The  baron  was  seated  alone 

■ii  his  hall,  illuminated  with  cressets  and  torches.    His  one 

Land  hM  a  vcdume  covered  with  characters  unintdligible 

*jj  all  save  hima^.    The  other  rested  on  the  marble  table, 

•n  whidi  was  placed  a  flask  of  Tokay  wine.    A  page  stood  in 

re<pectfol  attendance  near  the  bottom  of  the  laige  and  dim 

hTjartment,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save  that  of  ihe  night 

>>  usd,  whea  it  sighed  mournfully  through  the  rusty  coats 

A  maH,  and  waved  the  tattered  banners  which  were  the 

*>^pe6try  of  the  feudal  hall.    At  once  the  footstep  of  a  prascHi 

^^<i»  heaid  ascending  tlie  stairs  in  haste  and  trepidation ; 

:e  door  of  the  hall  was  t^urown  violmtly  open,  and,  tmified 

a  degree  of  ecstasy,  Caspar,  the  head  of  the  barcm's  stable, 

.<r  his  master  of  horse,  stumbled  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 

^bk  at  which  his  lord  was  seated,  with  the  exclamation  in 

>  month, — 

'  My  kxd,  my  k«d,  a  fiend  is  in  the  stable  ! ' 
'  \Miat  means  this  folly  ? '  said  the  barcm,  arising,  sur- 
'Ti^  and  displeased  at  an  interruption  so  unusual. 
*  Let  me  oidare  your  displeasure,'  said  Caspar, '  if  Ispeak 

iot troth!    Apolly<m' 

Heie  he  paused* 

'  Speak  out,  thou  fri^tened  fool,'  said  the  baron  ;  '  is  my 

•ree  fiidk,  or  injured  ? ' 


to 


.J'. 
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The  master  of  the  stalls  again  gasped  forth  the  word, 
*  ApoUyon !  * 

'  Say  on/  said  the  baron  ;  '  were  ApoUyon  in  presence 
personally,  it  were  nothing  to  shake  a  brave  man*s  mind.' 

*  The  devil/  answered  the  master  of  the  horse,  'is  in 
Apollyon*s  stall ! ' 

'  Fooir  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  snatching  a  torch  from 
the  wall ;  '  what  is  it  thtft  could  have  turned  thy  brain  in 
such  silly  fashion  ?  Things  like  thee,  that  are  bom  t<» 
serve  us,  should  hold  their  brains  on  a  firmer  tenure,  for  our 
sakes  if  not  for  that  of  their  worthless  selves.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  descended  to  the  court  of  the  castle,  to 
visit  the  stately  range  of  stables  which  occupied  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  quadrangle  on  one  side.  He  entered, 
where  fifty  gallant  steeds  stood  in  rows,  on  each  side  of  th«* 
ample  haU.  At  the  side  of  each  stall  hung  the  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence  of  a  man-at-arms,  as  bright  as  constant 
attention  could  make  them,  together  with  the  buff-coat 
which  formed  the  trooper's  under  garment.  The  baron, 
followed  by  one  or  two  of  the  domestics,  who  had  assembled 
full  of  astonishment  at  the  unusual  alarm,  hastened  up  to  the 
head  of  the  stable  betwixt  the  rows  of  steeds.  As  hv 
approached  the  stall  of  his  favourite  horse,  which  was  the 
uppermost  of  the  right-hand  row,  the  gallant  steed  neither 
neighed,  nor  shook  his  head,  nor  stamped  with  his  foot,  nor 
gave  the  usual  signs  of  joy  at  his  lord's  approach  ;  a  faint 
moaning,  as  if  he  implored  assistance,  was  the  only  acknow  • 
lodgement  he  gave  of  the  baron's  presence. 

Sir  Herman  held  up  the  torch,  and  discovered  that  then* 
was  indeed  a  tall  dark  figure  standing  in  the  stall,  resting  his 
hand  on  the  horse's  shoulder.  '  Who  art  thou,'  said  the 
baron,  '  and  what  dost  thou  here  ?  ' 

*  I  seek  refuge  and  hospitality/  replied  the  stranger  : 
'  and  I  conjure  thee  to  grant  it  me,  by  the  shoulder  of  th\ 
horse,  and  by  the  edge  of  thy  sword,  and  so  as  they  ma\ 
never  fail  thee  when  thy  need  is  at  the  utmost ! ' 

*  Thou  art,  then,  a  brother  of  the  Sacred  Fire,'  said 
Baron  Herman  of  Amheim  ;  *  and  I  may  not  refuse  tht-*' 
the  refuge  which  thou  requirest  of  me,  after  the  ritual  of 
the  Persian  Magi.  From  whom,  and  for  what  length  of 
time,  dost  thou  crave  my  protection  ?  ' 
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'  Ftxm  Uioee/  replied  the  stranger,  '  who  shall  arrive  in 
1 3est  of  me  before  the  morning  cock  shall  crow,  and  for  the 
:  Jl  spBCB  of  a  year  and  a  day  from  this  period.' 

*  I  may  not  refuse  thee,'  said  the  baron,  '  consistently 

V  rdi  my  oath  and  my  honour.  For  a  year  and  a  day  I  will 
:»r  thy  pledge,  and  thou  shalt  share  with  me  roof  and 
riiamber,  wine  and  food.    But  thou,  too,  must  obey  the  law 

if  Zoroaster,  which,  as  it  says.  Let  the  Stronger  protect  the 
veaker  brother,  says  also,  let  the  Wiser  instruct  the  brother 

V  ho  hath  less  knowledge.  I  am  the  stronger,  and  thou  shalt 
:>e  sale  under  my  protection  ;  but  thou  art  the  wiser,  and 
iLust  instruct  me  in  the  more  secret  mysteries.' 

'  You  moek  your  servant,'  said  the  stranger  visitor ; 
t»at  if  ao^t  is  known  to  Dannischemend  which  can  avail 
Hennan,  his  instructions  shall  be  as  those  of  a  father  to 
a  son-' 

Cbme  forth,  then,  from  thy  place  of  refuge,'  said  the 
^>aroQ  €i  Amheim.  *  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  sacred  fire  which 
^Tes  without  terrestrial  fuel,  and  by  the  fraternity  which 
i^  betwixt  us,  and  by  the  shoulder  of  my  horse,  and  the  edge 
'f  my  good  sword,  I  will  be  thy  warrand  for  a  year  and 
^  day,  if  so  far  my  power  shall  extend.' 

The  stranger  came  forth  accordingly ;  and  those  who  saw 
Tiie  singularity  of  his  appearance,  scarce  wondered  at  the 
:>ars  c2  Caspar,  the  stall-master,  when  he  found  such 
fa  pexBoo  in  the  stable,  by  what  mode  of  entrance  he  was 
'Enable  to  ocHioeive.  When  he  reached  the  lighted  hall,  to 
^bieh  the  baron  c<mducted  him,  as  he  wouM  have  done 
b  v^loome  and  honoured  guest,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be 
^^ly  tan  and  ol  a  dignified  aspect.  His  dress  was  Asiatic, 
'•emg  a  long  Mack  caftan,  or  gown,  like  that  worn,  by 
Armenians,  and  a  lofty  square  cap  covered  with  the  wool  of 
A^nacan  lambs.  Every  article  id  the  dress  was  black,  which 
irare  reliel  to  the  kxig*  white  beard,  that  flowed  down  over 
^s  boBom«  His  gown  was  fastened  by  a  sash  of  black  silk 
liet-woric:,  in  which,  instead  of  a  pcmiard  or  sword,  was  stuck 
b  »lver  case  containing  writing  materials,  and  a  roll  ci 
;>archnieot.  The  <Mily  ornament  of  his  apparel  consisted  in 
b  lai^  ruby  dt  uncommon  brilliancy,  which,  when  he 
bpvppoached  the  light,  seemed  to  glow  with  such  liveliness, 
b^  if  the  gem  itself  had  emitted  the  rays  which  it  only 
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reflected  back.  To  the  o£Fer  of  refreshment,  the  stranger 
replied,  '  Bread  I  may  not  eat,  water  shall  not  moisten  my 
lips,  until  the  avenger  shall  have  passed  by  the  threshold.* 

The  baron  commanded  the  lamps  to  be  trimmed  and  tresh 
torches  to  be  lighted,  and  sending  his  whole  household  to 
rest,  remained  seated  in  the  hall  along  with  the  stranger, 
his  suppliant.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  the  gates  of  t\u* 
castle  were  shaken  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  a  voice,  as  of 
a  herald,  was  heard  to  demand  a  herald's  lawful  prisoner, 
Dannischemend,  the  son  of  Hali.  The  warder  then  heard 
a  lower  window  of  the  hall  thrown  open,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish his  master's  voice  addressing  the  person  who  ha<l 
thus  summoned  the  castle.  But  the  night  was  so  dark  that 
he  might  not  see  the  speakers,  and  the  language  which  th<\\' 
used  was  either  entirely  foreign,  or  so  largely  interspenvMi 
with  strange  words,  that  he  could  not  understand  a  syllabify 
which  they  said.  Scarce  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  lu^ 
who  was  without  again  elevated  his  voice  as  before,  and 
Kaid  in  German,  '  For  a  year  and  a  day,  then,  I  forbear  my 
forfeiture  ; — but  coming  for  it  when  that  time  shall  elapH«\ 
I  come  for  my  right,  and  will  no  longer  be  withstood.' 

From  that  period,  Dannischemend,  the  Persian,  wa^ 
a  constant  guest  at  the  castle  of  Amheim,  and,  indeed,  nevt^r 
for  any  visiole  purpose  crossed  the  drawbridge.  His  amune* 
ments,  or  studies,  seemed  centred  in  the  library  of  the 
castle,  and  in  the  laboratory  where  the  baron  sometimes 
toiled  in  conjunction  with  him  for  many  hours  together. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  castle  could  find  no  fault  in  th<* 
Magus,  or  Persian,  excepting  his  apparently  dispensing  with 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  since  he  neither  went  to  mass  nor 
concession,  nor  attended  upon  other  religious  ceremoni«^. 
The  chaplain  did  indeed  profess  himself  satisfied  with  tht* 
state  of  the  stranger's  conscience ;  but  it  had  been  lonvr 
suspected  that  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  held  his  easy  ofiiet^ 
on  the  very  reasonable  condition  of  approving  the  principles, 
and  asserting  the  orthodoxy,  of  all  guests  whom  the  baron 
invited  to  share  his  hospitality. 

It  was  observed  that  Dannischemend  was  rigid  in  paying 
his  devotions,  by  prostrating  himself  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  that  he  constructed  a  silver  lamp  of  the 
most  beautiful  proportions,  which  he  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
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"-jLeMeuling  a  tnmcated  column  of  marble,  having  its 
/•ufe  srolptared  with  hieroglyphical  imagery.  With  whafc 
-rfe!aees  he  fed  this  flame  was  unknown  to  all,  unless 
^''ii^ps  to  the  baron ;  but  the  flame  was  more  steady,  pure, 
^2ii  ]flstions,  than  any  which  was  ever  seen,  excepting  the 
Tz.  ai  heaven  itself,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
-t.Lran  made  it  an  object  of  worship  in  the  absence  <rf  that 
"^"ssed  huninary.  Xothiog  else  was  observed  of  him, 
uutse  that  his  morals  seemed  severe,  his  gravity  extreme, 
:^>  seneaal  mode  of  life  vary  temperate,  and  his  fasts  and 
^iTJs  of  frequent  recurrence.  Except  on  particular  ooca- 
j.Q^  he  ^oke  to  no  one  of  the  castle  but  the  baron ;  but  as 
it^  had.  money,  and  was  liberal,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
a:'Zirestics  with  awe  indeed,  but  without  fear  or  dislike. 

'^iister  was  succeeded  by  spring,  summer  brought  her 
A.v^ss^  and  autumn  her  fruits,  which  ripened  and  were 
luinig.  when  a  foot-page,  who  sometimes  attended  them  in 
'2jt  }abotatory  to  raider  manual  assistance  when  reqwied, 
h^.bjrd  the  Persian  say  to  the  Baron  of  Amhelm,  'You  will 
j:  'vnefl.  mT  son,  to  mark  mv  words  ;  fat  mv  lessons  to  von 
Lre  dzawii^  to  an  »id,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which 
"iz:  kogor  postpone  my  fate.' 

*  A3as,  my  master ! '  said  the  baron,  *  and  must  I  then 
'.mr  the  benefit  of  your  direction,  just  wiien  your  guiding 
:iiz»i  becomes  neoeBsaiy  to  place  me  on  the  voy  pinnacle 
z  ihe  t«nple  of  wisdom  ?  ' 

'  Be  not  discouraged,  my  son/  answered  the  sage  ;  *  I  will 
:*^:iieatli  the  task  of  perfecting  you  in  your  studies  to  my 
'-^i^^Ater,  wlio  will  come  hither  <m  purpose.  But  remember, 
-  yun  value  the  pcnnanenee  ci  your  family,  look  not  upcm 
:i?  as  augjit  rise  than  a  helpmate  in  your  studies ;  for  if 
~:f^  foHBet  the  instructress  in  the  beautv  of  the  maiden,  vou 
^^  he  buried  with  vour  sword  and  vour  shield,  as  the  last 
^^ifukeofyoor  house ;  and  further  evil,  believe  me.  will  arise ; 
yc  socfe  allianoes  never  come  to  a  happy  issue,  of  which  my 
.  v^  is  an  eaBin]de. — ^But  hush,  we  are  observed.' 

T^  hoosehold  of  the  castle  of  Amheim  having  but  few 
'JirrisS'  to  interest  them,  were  the  nKHe  eager  observers  of 
'Jh-nat  which  came  under  thdr  notice ;  and  when  the 
''er!!:dnatian  of  the  pedod  when  the  Persian  was  to  receive 
Hiit:hcr  in  the  castle  began  to  approach,  some  of  the  imnates. 
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under  various  pretexts,  but  which  resolved  into  very  terror 
absconded,  while  others  held  themselves  in  expectation  of 
some  striking  and  terrible  catastrophe.  None  such,  how- 
ever, took  place  ;  and,  on  the  expected  anniversary,  lon^ 
ere  the  witching  hour  of  midnight,  Dannischemend  ter- 
minated his  visit  in  the  castle  of  Amheim,  by  riding  awa y 
from  the  sate  in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  traveller.  Th<* 
baron  had  meantime  taken  leave  of  his  tutor  with  many 
marks  of  regret,  and  some  which  amounted  even  to  sorrow. 
The  sage  Persian  comforted  him  by  a  long  whisper,  of  which 
the  last  part  only  was  heard, — '  By  the  first  beam  of  sun- 
shine she  will  be  with  you.  Be  kind  to  her,  but  not  ovt*r 
kind.'  He  then  departed,  and  was  never  again  seen  or  heanl 
of  in  the  vicinity  of  Amheim. 

The  baron  was  observed  during  all  the  day  after  th<- 
departure  of  the  stranger  to  be  particularly  melanchol  \ . 
He  remained,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in  the  great  hall,  and 
neither  visited  the  library  nor  the  laboratory,  where  hv 
could  no  longer  enjoy  the  company  of  his  departed  in- 
structor. At  dawn  of  the  ensuing  morning,  Sir  Herman 
summoned  his  page,  and,  contrary  to  his  habits,  which  ummI 
to  be  rather  careless  in  respect  of  apparel,  he  dressed  himm^lf 
with  great  accuracy ;  and,  as  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  of  a  noble  figure,  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  hi- 
appearance.  Having  performed  his  toilet,  he  waited  till 
the  sun  had  just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and,  taking' 
from  the  table  the  key  of  the  laboratorv,  which  the  pau*- 
believed  must  have  lain  there  all  night,  he  walked  thither, 
followed  by  his  attendant.  At  the  door,  the  baron  madt* 
a  pause,  and  seemed  at  one  time  to  doubt  whether  he  shoul<  i 
not  send  away  the  page,  at  another  to  hesitate  whether  Iw 
should  open  the  door,  as  one  might  do  who  expected  sonu- 
strange  sight  within.  He  pulled  up  resolution,  however 
turned  the  key,  threw  the  door  open,  and  entered.  Tin- 
page  followed  close  behind  his  master,  and  was  astoniHhe<l 
to  the  point  of  extreme  terror  at  what  he  beheld,  althou^}. 
the  sight,  however  extraordinar>',  had  in  it  nothing  save 
what  was  agreeable  and  lovely. 

The  silver  lamp  was  extinguished,  or  removed  from  it^ 
pedestal,  where  stood  in  place  of  it  a  most  beautiful  femalt- 
ngure  in  the  Persian  costume,  in  which  the  colour  of  pink 
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•redommated.  But  she  wore  no  turban  or  bead-dress  of  any 
i^jA,  saving  a  blue  ribbon  drawn  through  her  auburn  hair, 
.nd  secured  by  a  gold  clasp,  the  outer  side  of  which  was 

rriamented  by  a  superb  opal,  which,  amid  the  changing 
.<:bt6  peculiar  to  that  gem,  displayed  internally  a  slight 
'  nze  c%  red  like  a  spark  of  fire. 

The  figure  of  this  young  person  was  rather  under  the 
.  iddle  size,  but  perfectly  well  formed  ;  the  Eastern  dress, 
*iih  the  wide  trousers  gathered  round  the  ankles,  made 
v^ible  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  feet  which  had  ever 
*j*^n  seen,  while  hands  and  arms  of  the  most  perfect  sym- 
rit^try  were  partly  seen  from  under  the  folds  of  the  robe. 
Trie  little  lady's  countenance  was  of  a  lively  and  expressive 
hanicier,  in  which  spirit  and  wit  seemed  to  predominate ; 
<rid  the  quick  dark  eye,  Mrith  its  beautifully  formed  eyebrow, 
^*^med  to  presage  the  arch  remark,  to  which  the  rosy  and 
:.<i  If -smiling  lip  appeared  ready  to  give  utterance. 

The  pedestal  on  which  she  stood,  or  rather  was  perched, 
v^ould  nave  appeared  unsafe  had  any  figure  heavier  than 
iier  own  been  placed  there.  But,  however  she  had  been 
transported  thither,  she  seemed  to  rest  on  it  as  lightly  and 
Nifely  as  a  linnet,  when  it  has  dropped  from  the  sKy  on  the 
*^ndnl  of  a  rose-bud.  The  first  beam  of  the  rising  sun, 
idiling  through  a  window  directly  opposite  to  the  pedestal, 
ricreased  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  figure,  which  remained 
o^  motionless  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  marble.  She  only 
expressed  her  sense  of  the  Baron  of  Amheim's  presence 
'*y  something  of  a  quicker  respiration,  and  a  deep  blush, 
a^reompanied  by  a  slight  smile. 

Whatever  reason  the  Baron  of  Amheim  might  have  for 
expecting  to  see  some  such  object  as  now  exhibited  its 
actual  presence,  the  degree  of  beauty  which  it  presented 
^as  so  much  beyond  his  expectation,  that  for  an  instant  he 
^t<xxl  nithout  breath  or  motion.  At  once,  however,  he 
^eemed  to  recollect  that  it  was  his  dutv  to  welcome  the  fair 
'stranger  to  his  castle,  and  to  relieve  her  from  her  precarious 
Htuatkm.  He  stepped  forward  accordingly  with  the  words 
')f  welcome  on  his  tongue,  and  was  extending  his  arms  to 
lift  her  from  the  pedestal,  which  was  nearly  six  feet  high ; 
but  the  lifi^t  and  active  stranger  merely  accepted  the 
'upport  of  nis  hand,  and  descend^  on  the  floor  as  light  and 
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as  safe  as  if  she  had  been  formed  of  gossamer.  It  was. 
indeed,  only  by  the  momentary  pressure  of  her  little  hand, 
that  the  Baron  of  Amheim  was  finally  made  sensible  that 
he  had  to  do  with  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood. 

'  I  am  come  as  I  have  been  commanded/  she  said,  lookini: 
around  her.  *  You  must  expect  a  strict  and  diligent  mistres> . 
and  I  hope  for  the  credit  of  an  attentive  pupil.' 

After  the  arrival  of  this  singular  and  interesting  being  ii: 
the  castle  of  Amheim,  various  alterations  took  place  witliir. 
the  interior  of  the  household.  A  lady  of  high  rank  and  sma  1 . 
fortune,  the  respectable  widow  of  a  Count  of  the  Empin\ 
who  was  the  baron's  blood  relation,  received  and  accepteti 
an  invitation  to  preside  over  her  kinsman's  domestic  afifair^. 
and  remove,  by  her  countenance,  any  suspicions  whid: 
might  arise  from  the  presence  of  Hermione,  as  the  beaut  if  u! 
Persian  was  generally  called. 

The  (Countess  Waldstetten  carried  her  complaisance  h 
far,  as  to  be  present  on  almost  all  occasions,  whether  in  th* 
laboratory  or  library,  when  the  Baron  of  Arnheim  receivt-*! 
lessons  from,  or  pursued  studies  with,  the  young  and  love)\ 
tutor  who  had  been  thus  strangely  substituted  for  the  a^t^i 
Magus.  If  this  lady's  report  was  to  be  trusted,  their  pursu  it  - 
w«re  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  results  whiil 
she  sometimes  witnessed  were  such  as  to  create  fear  a^ 
well  as  surprise.  But  she  strongly  vindicated  them  fror:. 
practising  unlawful  arts,  or  overstepping  the  boundariei^  <  * 
natural  science. 

A  better  judge  of  such  matters,  the  Bishop  of  Bambor.* 
himself,  made  a  visit  to  Amheim,  on  purpose  to  witness  ti.> 
wisdom  of  which  so  much  was  reported  through  the  who!*- 
Rhine-country.  He  conversed  with  Hermione,  and  fouifi 
her  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  ^' 
perfectly  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  that  he  compan-*' 
her  to  a  doctor  of  theology  in  the  dress  of  an  EaHttn. 
dancing-girl.  When  asked  regarding  her  knowledge  < ' 
languages  and  science,  he  answered,  that  he  had  ha'.' 
attracted  to  Amheim  by  the  most  extravagant  reports  o:. 
these  points,  but  that  he  must  return  confessing  '  the  ha*: 
thereof  had  not  been  told  unto  him '. 

In  consequence  of  this  indisputable  testimony,  the  sinistt-r 
reports  which  had  been  occasicmed  by  the  singular  appear* 
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izce  id  the  fair  stranger,  were  in  a  great  measure  lulled  to 
iieep,  especially  as  her  amiahle  manners  won  the  invohintaiT 
?:<:)dwin  ol  eTery  one  that  approached  her. 

Meantime  a  marked  alteration  hegan  to  take  place  in  the 
ji:er¥iews  between  the  lovely  tutor  and  her  pupil.  These 
Trre  coodvcted  with  the  same  caution  as  before,  and  never, 
<  far  as  could  be  observed,  took  place  without  the  presence 
:t  the  Countess  of  Waldstetten,  or  some  other  third  person 
:t  respectability.  But  the  scenes  of  these  meetings  were 
:isi  Longer  the  scholar's  library,  or  the  chemist's  labcnBtory ; 
—the  gardens,  the  groves,  were  resorted  to  for  amusement, 
izd  parties  ol  hunting  and  filling  with  evenings  spent  in  the 
■i^Ece,  seemed  to  announce  that  the  studies  of  wisdom  were 
: :c  a  time  abandoned  for  the  pursuits  of  pleasure.  It  was 
ZfX  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning  of  this ;  the  Baron  of 
Amheim  and  his  fair  guest,  speaking  a  language  different 
rrooi  all  others,  could  enjoy  their  private  conversation,  even 
icud  all  the  tumult  of  gaiety  around  them ;  and  no  CMie 
7a^  aorprised  to  hear  it  formally  announced,  after  a  few 
^eeks  A  gaiety,  that  the  fair  Persian  was  to  be  wedded 
:o  the  Barm  of  Amheim. 

The  manners  of  this  fascinating  young  person  were  so 
pleaang,  her  conversation  so  animated,  her  wit  so  keen,  yet 
^j  weD  tempered  with  good  nature  and  modesty,  that,  not- 
7  .thstanding  her  unknown  origin,  her  high  fortune  attracted 
jrrs  envy  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  case  so  singular. 
Above  all,  her  g^ierosity  amazed  and  won  the  hearts  of 
i^  the  young  persons  who  approached  her.  Her  wealth 
*4%med  to  be  measureless,  for  the  many  rich  jewels  which 
^'ce  distributed  among  her  fair  friends  would  oth^^rise 
ii^ve  left  her  without  ornaments  for  herself.  These  good 
'^oalitics,  her  liberality  above  all,  together  with  a  simplicity 
■  i  thought  and  character,  which  formed  a  beautiful  c<xitrast 
to  the  depth  of  acquired  knowledge  which  she  was  well 
^liown  to  possess, — ^these,  and  her  total  want  of  ostentaiicMi, 
made  her  superiority  be  pardoned  among  her  companions. 
.Still  there  was  notice  taken  of  some  peculiarities,exaggerated 
perhaps  by  envy,  which  seemed  to  draw  a  mystical  distinc- 
tion between  the  beautiful  Hermione  and  the  mere  mortals 
'iTLth  whom  she  lived  and  ctxiversed. 

In  the  meiry  dance  she  was  so  unrivalled  in  lightness  and 
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agility,  that  her  performance  seemed  that  of  an  aerial 
bein^.  She  oould,  without  suffering  from  her  exertion, 
contmue  the  pleasure  till  she  had  tired  out  the  most  active 
revellers  ;  and  even  the  young  Duke  of  Hochspringen,  who 
was  reckoned  the  most  indefatigable  at  that  exercise  in 
Qermany,  having  been  her  partner  for  half  an  hour,  was 
compelled  to  break  off  the  dance,  and  throw  himself,  totally 
exhausted,  on  a  couch,  exclaiming,  he  had  been  dancing  m^x 
with  a  woman,  but  with  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Other  whispers  averred  that,  while  she  played  with  hrr 
young  companions  in  the  labyrinth  and  masses  of  the  cast  \v 
gardens  at  hide-and-seek,  or  similar  games  of  activity,  she 
became  animated  with  the  same  supernatural  alertne^^ 
which  was  supposed  to  inspire  her  m  the  dance.  Sht* 
appeared  amongst  her  companions,  and  vanished  from  them, 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  was  inconceivable  ;  and 
hedges,  treillage,  or  such  like  obstructions,  were  surmount 4^1 
by  her  in  a  manner  which  the  most  vigilant  eye  could  not 
detect ;  for,  after  being  observed  on  the  side  of  the  barrit  r 
at  one  instant,  in  anotner  she  was  beheld  close  beside  tlu* 
spectator. 

In  such  moments,  when  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  chet^k^ 
reddened,  and  her  whole  frame  became  animated,  it  >%a^ 
pretended  that  the  opal  clasp  amid  her  tresses,  the  orna- 
ment which  she  never  laid  aside,  shot  forth  the  little  spark, 
or  tongue  of  flame,  which  it  always  displaved,  witn  ai. 
increcu^  vivacity.  In  the  same  manner,  if  in  the  halt- 
darkened  hall  the  conversation  of  Hermione  becanx* 
unusually  animated,  it  was  believed  that  the  jewel  became 
brilliant,  and  even  displayed  a  twinkling  and  flashing  gleam 
which  seemed  to  be  emitted  by  the  gem  itself,  and  not 
produced  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  reflection  of  M>ni«> 
external  light.  Her  maidens  were  also  heard  to  surmise  that 
when  their  mistress  was  agitated  by  any  hasty  or  bru  i 
resentment  (the  only  weakness  of  temper  which  she  ^a-^ 
sometimes  observed  to  display),  they  could  observe  dark-riNi 
sparks  flash  from  the  m^i^tic  brooch,  as  if  it  sympathiz^nl 
with  the  wearer's  emotions.  The  women  who  attended  on 
her  toilet  further  reported  that  this  gem  was  never  removt*il 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  baroness's  hair  was  comlxHi 
out ;  that  she  was  unusually  pensive  and  silent  during  the 
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time  it  wa«  laid  aside,  and  particiilarlj'  apprehendve  when 
my  ligaid  was  broaglit  near  it.  Even  in  the  nse  of  holy 
7ater  at  the  doer  of  the  chnrch,  she  was  obserred  to  omit 

ne  sign  cA  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  for  fear,  it  was  sup- 
posed^  of  the  water  touching  the  Tallied  jewel. 

These  singular  reports  did  not  prevent  the  marriage  of 

he  Baron  oiAmheim  from  proceeding  as  had  been  arranged. 

It  was  celebrated  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  utmost 

splendour,  and  the  young  couple  seemed  to  commence  a  life 

'X  happiness  rarely  to  be  found  on  earth.    In  the  course  of 

'T^lve  months,  the  lovely  baroness  presented  her  husband 

7:th  a  daughter,  which  was  to  be  christened  Sybilla,  after 

he  count's  mother.    As  the  health  of  the  child  was  excellent , 

r.e  ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  recovery  of  the  mother 

rroTD  her  confinement ;  many  were  invited  to  be  present  on 

r.e  occasion,  and  the  castle  was  thronged  with  company. 

It  happened,  that  amongst  the  guests  was  an  old  lady, 

notorious  for  playing  in  private  society  the  part  of  a 

r.aIicious  fairy  in  a  minstrel's  tale.    This  was  the  Baroness 

f  Steinfeldt,  famous  in  the  neighbourhood  for  her  insatiable 

^.riosity  and  overweening  pride.    She  had  not  been  many 

'^ars  in  the  castle,  ere,  by  the  aid  of  a  female  attendant, 

^  ^o  acted  as  an  intelligencer,  she  had  made  herself  mistress 

t  all  that  was  heard,  said,  or  suspected,  concerning  the 

:^:Ti]iarities  of  the  Baroness  Hermione.     It  was  on  the 

v.oming  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  christening,  while  the 

r.ole  company  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  till 
:  ^  baroness  should  appear,  to  pass  with  them  to  the  chapel, 
*^at  there  arose  between  the  censorious  and  haughty  dame 
^:.om  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  Countess  Wald- 
•"etten,  a  violent  discussion  concerning  some  point  of 
:.^poted  precedence.  It  was  referred  to  the  Baron  von 
Vrrihehn^  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  countess.  Madame 
>  .SteinCeldt  instantly  ordered  her  palfrey  to  be  prepared, 
^xd  her  attendants  to  mount. 

'  I  leave  this  place/  she  said,  '  which  a  good  Cliristian 
'''.<(:X  never  to  have  entered  ;  I  leave  a  house  of  which  the 
'.a.ner  is  a  sorcerer,  the  mistress  a  demon  who  dares  not 
'^'fiA  her  brow  with  holy  water,  and  their  trencher  com- 
^nioo  one,  who  for  a  wretched  pittance  is  willing  to  act  as 
^^t<;hmaker  between  a  wizard  and  an  incarnate  fiend  ! ' 
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She  then  departed  with  rage  in  her  countenance,  and 
spite  in  her  heart. 

The  Baron  of  Amheim  then  stepped  forward,  and 
demanded  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  around,  if  there 
were  any  among  them  who  would  dare  to  make  good  with 
his  sword  the  infamous  falsehoods  thrown  upon  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  kinswoman. 

There  was  a  general  answer,  utterly  refusing  to  defend 
the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt's  words  in  so  bad  a  cause,  and 
universally  testifying  the  belief  of  the  company  that  she 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  falsehood. 

^  Then  let  that  lie  fall  to  the  ground,  which  no  man  of 
courage  will  hold  up,'  said  the  Baron  of  Amheim  ;  '  only,  all 
who  are  here  this  morning  shall  be  satisfied  whether  the 
Baroness  Hermione  doth  or  doth  not  share  the  rites  of 
CSiristianity.' 

The  Countess  of  Waldstetten  made  anxious  signs  to  him 
while  he  spoke  thus ;  and  when  the  crowd  permitted  her 
to  approach  near  him,  she  was  heard  to  whisper,  '  O,  be 
not  rash  !  try  no  experiment  1  there  is  something  mys- 
terious  about  that  opal  talisman  ;  be  prudent,  and  let  the 
matter  pass  by.' 

The  baron,  who  was  in  a  more  towering  passion  than  well 
became  the  wisdom  to  which  he  made  pretence — ^although 
it  will  be  perhaps  allowed,  that  an  affront  so  public,  and 
in  such  a  time  and  place,  was  enough  to  shake  the  prudence 
of  the  most  staid,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  most  wise — 
answered  sternly  and  briefly,  '  Are  you,  too,  such  a  fool  {  * 
and  retained  his  purpose. 

The  Baroness  of  Amheim  at  this  moment  entered  the 
hall,  looking  just  so  pale  from  her  late  confinement,  as  u* 
render  her  lovely  countenance  more  interesting,  if  lesw^ 
animated,  than  usual.  Having  paid  her  compliments  to  tht- 
assembled  company,  with  the  most  graceful  and  concle* 
scending  attention,  she  was  beginning  to  inquire  u-h>' 
Madame  de  Steinfeldt  was  not  present,  when  her  husban<i 
made  the  signal  for  the  company  to  move  forward  to  the 
chapel,  and  lent  the  baroness  his  arm  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  chapel  was  nearly  filled  by  the  splendid  company,  ami 
all  eyes  were  bent  on  their  host  and  hostess,  as  they  entere<i 
the  place  of  devotion  immediately  after  four  young  ladies. 
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Tho  supported  the  infant  babe  in  a  light  and  beautiful 
^:ter. 

As  they  passed  the  threshold,  the  baron  dipped  his  finger  in 

:Jie  f<mt-st<xie,  and  offered  holy  Tvater  to  his  lady,  who 

!cepted  it,  as  usual,  by  touching  his  finger  with  her  own. 

Bat  th&i,  as  if  to  c<Hifute  the  calumnies  of  the  malevolent 

viy  of  Steinfeldt,  with  an  air  of  sportive  familiarity  which 

IS  rather  unwarranted  by  the  time  and  place,  he  flirted 

n  her  beautiful  forehead  a  drop  or  two  of  the  moisture 

hieh  nranained  on  his  own  hand.    The  opal,  on  which  one 

t  these  drops  had  lighted,  shot  out  a  brilliant  spark  like 

falling  star,  and  became  the  instant  afterwards  lightless 

nd  colourless  as  a  oonmion  pebble,  while  the  beautiful 

ironess  sank  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel  with  a  deep  sigh 

:  Dain.    All  crowded  around  her  in  dismav.    The  unfortu- 

te  Hermione  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed 

~o  her  chamber ;    and  so  much  did  her  countenance  and 

:ilse  alter,  withhi  the  short  time  necessary  to  do  this,  that 

'-ose  who  looked  upon  her  pronounced  her  a  dying  woman. 

^he  was  no  sooner  in  her  own  apartment  than  she  requested 

~ :  be  left  alone  with  her  husband.    He  remained  an  hour 

~  the  room,  and  when  he  came  out  he  locked  and  double 

:cked  the  door  behind  him.    He  then  betook  himself  to  the 

hapel,  and  remained  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  prostrated 

-'rfore  the  altar. 

In  the  meantime  most  of  the  guests  had  dispersed  in 
lismay ;  though  some  abode  out  of  courtesy  or  curiosity, 
r-ere  was  a  general  s^ise  of  impropriety  in  sufiering  the 
:  :or  of  the  sick  lady's  apartment  to  remain  locked  ;  but, 
'-armed  at  the  whole  circumstances  of  her  illness,  it  was 
•:me  time  ere  any  one  dared  disturb  the  devotions  of  the 
^^iron.  At  length  medical  aid  arrived,  and  the  Countess  of 
Valdstetten  took  upon  her  to  demand  the  key.  She  spoke 
z'jTe  than  ooee  to  a  man,  who  seemed  incapable  of  hearing, 
•t  kast  of  understanding  what  she  said.  At  length  he  gave 
-^r  the  key,  and  added  sternly,  as  he  did  so,  that  alTaid  was 
iiavailing,  and  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  all  strangers 
'^ould  leave  the  castle.  There  were  few  who  inclined  to 
vay,  when,  upon  cfjpemng  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
Me  baroness  had  been  deposited  little  more  than  two  hours 
•tfore,  no  traces  of  her  could  be  discovered,  unless  that 
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there  was  about  a  handful  of  light  grey  ashes,  like  such  a> 
might  have  been  produced  by  burning  fine  paper,  found 
on  the  bed  where  she  had  been  laid.  A  solemn  funeral  wa> 
nevertheless  performed,  with  masses  and  all  other  spiritual 
rites,  for  the  soul  of  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Hermionc* 
of  Amheim  ;  and  it  was  exactly  on  that  same  day  thny* 
years  that  the  baron  himself  was  laid  in  the  grave  of  t>i«* 
same  chapel  of  Arnheim,  with  sword,  shield,  and  helmtt. 
as  the  last  male  of  his  familv. 

Here  the  Swiss  paused,  for  they  were  approaching  th<- 
bridge  of  the  castle  of  Graffs-lust. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Believe  me,  sir, 


It  oarrieii  a  rare  form — But  'tin  a  iplrit. 

The  Tempesi. 

Thbbb  was  a  short  silence  after  the  Bernese  had  concludttl 
his  singular  tale.  Arthur  Philipson's  attention  had  lievi 
graduallv  and  intensely  attracted  by  a  story,  which  \%a- 
too  much  in  unison  with  the  received  ideas  of  the  age  to  U 
encountered  by  the  unhesitating  incredulity  with  which  i* 
must  have  been  heard  in  later  and  more  enlightened  tiin<^ 

He  was  also  considerably  struck  by  the  manner  in  whicl 
it  had  been  told  by  the  narrator,  whom  he  had  hitherto  oni\ 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  rude  huntsman  or  soldier  ;  whereas 
he  now  allowed  Donnerhugel  credit  for  a  more  extetiMivt 
acquaintance  with  the  general  manners  of  the  world  thai 
he  had  previously  anticipated.     The  Swiss  rose  in    h:> 
opinion  as  a  man  of  talent,  out  without  making  the  slightt-^t 
progress  in  his  affections.    '  The  swash-buckler/  he  said  t- 
himself,  *  has  brains,  as  well  as  brawn  and  bones,  and  i- 
fitter  tot  the  office  of  commanding  others  than  I  former  I  % 
thought  him.'    Then,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  thank<-<i 
him  for  the  tale,  which  had  shortened  the  way  in  so  inten^^t 
ing  a  manner. 

And  it  is  from  this  singular  marriage,'  he  continued. 
*  that  Anne  of  Geierstein  derives  her  origin  } ' 


'■^1 
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'  Her  mother/  aoswered  the  Swias,  '  was  Sybllla  of  Am- 
'j^ijz^  the  infant  at  whose  chnstoiiiig  the  mother  died — 
i^&ppeaied— or  vhatev^  you  may  list  to  call  it.  The 
^jov  id  Amhfam.  bemg  a  male  fief,  leTerted  to  the 
Liiperor.  The  castle  has  never  been  inhabited  since  the 
j^ih  el  the  last  lord  ;  and  has,  as  I  have  heard,  become  m 
i.^ie  sort  minons.  The  occupations  of  its  ancioit  pro- 
:r>HtorB,  and,  above  all,  the  catastrophe  of  its  last  inhabituit, 
ui.T^  been  Uioiight  to  render  it  no  eligible  place  of  residence/ 

'Did  theie  appear  anything  preternatural,'  said  the 
vrwhman,  '  about  the  young  barcmess,  who  married  the 
r-xher  of  the  Landamman  ? ' 

'  So  far  as  I  have  heard,'  replied  Rudolph^  '  there  were 
'rtiZi^  fstones.  It  was  said  that  the  nuraes,  at  the  dead  of 
L.r:^,  have  sem  Hermione,  the  last  Baroness  of  Amh^m, 

zA  weeping  by  the  side  of  the  child's  cradle,  and  other 
to  the  same  purpose.     But  here  I  speak  &om  less 

.TT*^  information  than  that  from  which  I  drew  my  former 

'  And  since  the  credibility  of  a  story,  not  very  probable 

'.  rjfMy  most  needs  be  granted  or  withheld,  according  to  the 

-^Aeoce  on  which  it  is  given,  may  I  ask  you,'  said  Arthur, 

'c  tefl  me  nhat  is  the  authority  on  which  you  have  so 

-ivJii  rdiance  ? ' 

'  WiQin^y,'  answered  the  Swiss.    '  Know  that  Theodore 

V.rjiefhngiri,   the  favourite  page  of  the  last  Baron  of 

*-rr.jyim,  was  my  father's  lnx>ther.     Upon  his  master's 

r^th,  be  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Berne,  and  most  of  his 

z*  »a.  employed  in  tzainiDg  me  up  to  arms  and  martial 
''  r^^tcnes,  as  weU  accordmg  to  the  fashion  of  Germany  as  of 
*  Ti:rzerfand,  for  he  was  master  of  aU.  He  witnessed  with 
'.^*  Twn  eyes,  saad  heard  with  his  own  ears,  great  part  of  the 
"'^.^axhohr  and  mvsterious  events  which  I  have  detailed 

jfjOL    Sbould  you  ever  visit  Berne,  you  may  see  the  good 


V   rrg 


.  i. 


'Yoa  think,  then,'  said  Arthur,  'that  the  appearance 
^zsA'sh  I  have  this  nig^t  seen  is  connected  with  the  mysterious 
•i^irria^  of  Anne  of  GSeierstein's  grandfather  ?  ' 

"  Xaj/  relied  Rudcdph,  '  think  not  that  I  can  lay  down 
^7  positive  explanation  of  a  thing  so  strange.  I  can  caaiy 
*A,r  thai  imless  I  did  yon  the  injustiee  to  disbelieve  your 
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testJBiony  respecting  the  apparition  of  this  evening,  I  know 
no  way  to  account  for  it,  except  by  remembering  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  young  lady  s  blood  which  is  thought  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  race  of  Adam,  but  more  or  less 
directly  from  one  of  those  elementary  spirits,  which  have 
been  talked  of  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  But 
I  may  be  mistaken.  We  will  see  how  she  bears  herself  in 
the  morning,  and  whether  she  carries  in  her  looks  the 
weariness  and  paleness  of  a  midnight  watcher.  If  she  doth 
not,  we  may  be  authorized  in  thiuKing  either  that  your  eyes 
have  strangely  deceived  you,  or  that  tney  have  been  cheated 
by  some  spectral  appearance,  which  is  not  of  this  world.' 

To  this,  the  young  Englishman  attempted  no  reply,  nor 
was  there  time  for  any  ;  for  they  were  unmediatelv  after- 
wards  challenged  by  the  sentinel  from  the  drawbridge. 

The  question, '  Who  goes  there  ? '  was  twice  satisfactorily 
answered,  before  Sigismund  would  admit  the  patrol  to  cross 
the  drawbridge. 

'  Ass  and  mule  that  thou  art,'  said  Rudolph,  '  what  Mas 
the  meaning  of  thy  delay  ? ' 

'  Ass  and  mule  thyaeU,  Hauptman  ! '  said  the  Swiss,  in 
answer  to  this  objurgation.  I  have  been  surprised  bA' 
a  goblin  on  my  post  once  to-night  already,  and  I  have  got 
so  much  experience  upon  that  matter,  that  I  will  not  easih* 
be  caught  a  second  time.' 

'  What  goblin,  thou  fool,'  said  Donnerhugel,  '  would  be 
idle  enough  to  play  his  gambols  at  the  expense  of  so  very 
poor  an  animal  as  thou  art  ? ' 

'  Thou  art  as  cross  as  my  father,  Hauptman,'  replied 
Sigismund,  '  who  cries  fool  and  blockhead  at  every  wonl 
I  speak  ;  and  yet  I  have  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue  to  speak 
with,  just  like  other  folk.' 

*  We  will  not  contest  the  matter,  Sigismund,'  said 
Rudolph  *  It  is  clear  that  if  thou  dost  differ  from  other 
people,  it  is  in  a  particular  which  thou  canst  be  hardly 
expected  to  find  out  or  acknowledge.  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  simplicity,  is  it  which  hath  alarmed  thee  on  thy 

IXMt  ?  ' 

*  Marry,  thus  it  was,  Hauptman,'  returned  Sigismund 
Biederman.  '  I  was  something  tired,  you  see,  with  locddng 
up  at  the  broad  moon,  and  thinking  what  in  Uie  universe  it 
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coald  be  made  of,  and  how  we  came  to  see  it  just  as  well 
here  as  at  home,  this  place  being  so  many  miles  from 
Geientein.  I  was  tired,  I  say,  of  this  and  other  perplexing 
thoughts,  so  I  drew  my  far  cap  down  over  my  ears,  for 
I  promise  yoa  the  wind  blew  shrill ;  and  then  I  planted 
mysetf  firm  on  my  feet,  with  one  of  my  legs  a  little  advanced, 
and  both  my  hands  resting  on  my  partisan,  which  I  placed 
apright  before  me  to  rest  upon  ;  and  so  I  shut  mine  eyes/ 

'  l^nt  thine  eyes,  Sigismnnd,  and  thon  npon  thy  watch  ! ' 
exclaimed  DonneriingeL 

*  Care  not  thou  for  that,'  answered  Sigismnnd  ;  '  I  kept 
my  ears  open.  And  yet  it  was  to  little  purpose,  for  some- 
thii^  came  upon  th^  bridge  with  a  step  as  stealthy  as  that 
of  a  mouse.  I  looked  up  with  a  start  at  the  moment  it  was 
opposite  to  me,  and  when  I  looked  up— whom  think  you 
I  saw  1 ' 

'  Some  fool  like  thyself,'  said  Rudolph,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  Fhilipson's  foot  to  make  him  attend  to  the  answer  ; 
a  hint  which  was  little  necessary,  since  he  waited  for  it  in  the 
utmost  agitation.    Out  it  came  at  last. 

'  By  Saint  Mark,  it  was  our  own  Anne  of  Geierstein  ! ' 

'  It  is  impossible  ! '  replied  the  Bernese. 

'  I  should  have  said  so  too,'  quoth  Sigismnnd,  '  for  I  had 
peeped  into  her  bedroom  before  she  went  thither,  and  it 
was  so  bedizened  that  a  queen  or  a  princess  might  have 
slept  in  it ;  and  whv  should  the  wench  get  out  of  her 
good  quarters,  with  all  her  friends  about  her  to  guard  her, 
and  go  out  to  wander  in  the  forest  ? ' 

*  May  be,'  said  Rudolph,  *  she  only  looked  from  the  bridge 
to  see  how  the  night  wanad.' 

'No,'  said  Sigismnnd:  'she  was  returning  from  the 
forest.  I  saw  her  when  she  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  thought  of  strikins  at  her,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  devil 
in  her  likeness.  But  1  remembered  my  hedberd  is  no  birch 
switch  to  chastise  boys  and  giris  with;  and  had  I  done 
Anne  any  harm,  you  would  all  have  been  angry  with  me, 
and,  to  speak  truth,  I  should  have  been  ill  pleased  with 
myseU ;  for  although  she  doth  make  a  jest  of  me  now  and 
then,  yet  it  were  a  dull  house  ours  were  we  to  lose  Anne.' 

'  Ass,'  answered  the  Bernese,  '  didst  thou  speak  to  this 
form,  or  goblin  as  you  call  it  ?  ' 
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*  Indeed  I  did  not,  Captain  Wiseacre.  My  father  is  ever 
angry  with  me  when  I  speak  without  thinking,  and  I  could 
not  at  that  particular  moment  think  on  anything  to  the 
purpose.  Neither  was  there  time  to  think,  for  she  passed 
me  like  a  snowflake  upon  a  whirlwind.  I  marched  into  the 
castle  after  her,  however,  calling  on  her  by  name ;  so  the 
sleepers  were  awakened,  and  men  flew  to  their  arms,  and 
there  was  as  much  confusion  as  if  Archibald  of  Hagenbach 
had  been  among  us  with  sword  and  pike.  And  who  should 
come  out  of  her  little  bedroom,  as  much  startled  and  as 
much  in  a  bustle  as  any  of  us,  but  Mistress  Anne  herself  ! 
And  as  she  protested  she  had  never  left  her  room  that  night, 
why  I,  Sigismund  Biederman,  was  made  to  stand  the  whole 
blii^me,  as  if  I  could  prevent  people's  ghosts  from  walking. 
But  I  told  her  my  mmd  when  I  saw  them  all  so  set  against 
me.  *'  And,  Mistress  Anne,"  quoth  I,  "  it's  well  known  the 
kindred  you  come  of ;  and,  after  this  fair  notice,  if  you  send 
any  of  your  double-gangers  ^  to  me,  let  them  put  iron  skull- 
caps on  their  heads,  for  I  will  give  them  the  length  and 
weight  of  a  Swiss  halberd,  come  in  what  shape  they  Ibt." 
However,  they  aU  called,  '*  Shame  on  me  ! "  and  my  father 
drove  me  out  again,  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  I  had  been 
the  old  house-dog,  which  had  stolen  in  from  his  watch  to 
the  fireside.' 

The  Bernese  replied,  with  an  air  of  coldness  approaching 
to  contempt,  *  You  have  slept  on  your  watch,  oigismond, 
a  high  military  offence,  and  you  have  dreamed  while  you 
slept.  You  were  in  good  luck  that  the  Landamman  did  not 
suspect  your  negligence,  or,  instead  of  being  sent  bade  to 
your  duty  like  a  lazv  watch-dog,  you  might  have  been 
scourged  back  like  a  faithless  one  to  your  kennel  at  Geier- 
stein,  as  chanced  to  poor  Ernest  for  a  less  matter.* 

'  Ernest  has  not  yet  gone  back  though,'  said  Sigismund, 
'  and  I  think  he  may  pass  as  far  into  Burgundy  as  we  shall 
do  in  this  journey.  I  pray  you,  however,  Hauptman,  to 
treat  me  not  dog  like,  but  as  a  man,  and  send  some  one  to 
relieve  me  instead  of  prating  here  in  the  cold  night  air.  If 
there  be  anything  to  do  to-morrow,  as  I  well  guess  there  may, 

^  Bottble-walken,  a  name  in  Gemumy  for  those  aSrial  duplieatos  of 
humuiity  who  represoat  tho  fMiuroe  and  appearance  U  other  fiviiig 
persons. 
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a  moathfnl  of  food  and  a  minute  of  sleep,  ^'ill  be  but  a  fitting 
preparative,  and  I  have  stood  watch  here  these  two  mortal 
hours.' 

With  that  the  young  giant  yawned  portentously,  as  if  to 
enforce  the  reasons  of  his  appeal. 

*  A  mouthful  and  a  minute  ?  '  said  Rudolph, — *  a  roasted 
ox,  and  a  lethargy  like  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  would 
scarce  restore  you  to  the  use  of  your  refreshed  and  waking 
senses.  But  I  am  your  friend,  Sigismund,  and  you  are 
secure  in  my  favourable  report ;  you  shall  be  instantly 
relieved,  that  you  may  sleep,  if  it  be  possible,  without 
disturbances  from  dreams. — ^Pass  on,  young  men  *  (address* 
ing  the  others,  who  by  this  time  had  come  up)  '  and  go  to 
your  rest ;  Arthur  of  England  and  I  will  report  to  the 
lAndamman  and  the  Banneret  the  account  of  our  patrol.' 

The  patrol  accordingly  entered  the  castle  and  were  soon 
heard  joining  their  slumbering* companions.  'Rudolph 
Donnerhugel  seized  Arthur's  arm,  and,  while  they  went 
towards  the  hall,  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

*'  These  are  strange  passages  ! — How  think  you  we  should 
report  them  to  the  deputation  ?  ' 

'  That  I  must  refer  to  yourself,'  said  Arthur  ;  '  you  are 
the  captain  of  our  watch.  I  have  done  my  duty  in  telling 
you  what  I  saw— or  thought  I  saw — it  is  for  you  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  fitting  to  communicate  it  to  the  Landamman ; 
only,  as  it  concerns  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  his  ear  alone 
I  think  it  should  be  confided.' 

*  I  see  no  occasion  for  that,'  said  the  Bernese  hastily ; 
'  it  cannot  affect  or  interest  our  general  safety.  But  I  may 
take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  with  Anne  on  this  subject.' 

This  latter  hint  gave  as  much  pain  to  Arthur,  as  the 
general  proposal  of  silence  on  an  affair  so  delicate  had 
afforded  him  satisfaction.  But  his  uneasiness  was  of  a  kind 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  suppress,  and  he  therefore 
replied  with  as  much  composure  as  he  could  assume  : — 

*  Yon  will  act.  Sir  Hauptman,  as  your  sense  of  duty  and 
delicacy  shall  dictate.  For  me,* I  shall  be  silent  on  what 
you  call  the  strange  passages  of  the  night,  rendered  doubly 
wonderful  by  the  report  of  Sigismund  Biederman.' 

*  And  also  on  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  concerning 
our  auxiliaries  of  Berne  ?  '  said  Rudolph. 

A.  OP  o.  o 
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*  On  that  1  shall  certainly  be  silent/  said  Arthur ;  '  unless 
thus  far,  that  I  mean  to  communicate  to  my  father  the  risk 
of  his  baggage  being  liable  to  examination  and  seizuie  at 
La  Ferette.' 

*  It  is  needless/  said  Rudolph  ;  '  I  will  answer  with  head 
and  hand  for  the  safety  of  everything  belonging  to  him.' 

*  I  thank  you  in  his  name/  said  Arthur ;  '  but  we  are 
peaceful  travellers,  to  whom  it  must  be  much  more  desirable 
to  avoid  a  broil  than  to  give  occasion  for  one,  even  when 
secure  of  coming  out  of  it  triumphantly/ 

*  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  merchant,  but  not  of 
a  soldier,'  said  Rudolph,  in  a  cold  and  displeased  tone  ;  *  but 
the  matter  is  your  own,  and  you  must  act  in  it  as  you  think 
best.  Only  remember,  if  you  go  to  La  Ferette  without  our 
assistance,  you  hazard  both  goods  and  life/ 

They  entered,  as  he  spoke,  the  apartment  of  their  fellow 
travellers?  The  companions  of  their  patrol  had  already 
laid  themselves  down  amongst  their  sleeping  comrades  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room.  The  Landamman  and  the  Banner- 
man  of  Berne  heard  Donnerhugel  make  a  report  that  his 
patrol,  both  before  and  after  midnight,  had  been  made  in 
safety,  and  without  any  encounter  which  expressed  either 
danger  or  suspicion.  The  Bernese  then  wrapped  him  in 
his  cloak,  and  lying  down  on  the  straw,  with  that  happy 
indifference  to  accommodation  and  promptitude  to  seize 
the  moment  of  repose  which  is  acquired  by  a  life  of  vigilance 
and  hardship,  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast  asleep. 

Arthur  remained  on  foot  but  a  little  longer,  to  dart  an 
earnest  look  on  the  door  of  Anne  of  Geierstein's  apartment, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  occurrences  of  the  evening. 
But  they  formed  a  chaotic  mystery  for  which  he  could  see 
no  clue,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  instant  communication 
with  his  father  compelled  him  forcioly  to  turn  his  thoughtK 
in  that  direction.  He  was  obliged  to  observe  caution  and 
secrecv  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  For  this  he  laid 
himself  down  beside  his  parent,  whose  couch,  with  the 
hospitality  which  he  ha^  experienced  from  the  beginning 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  kind-hearted  Swiss,  hM  been 
arranged  in  what  was  thought  the  most  convenient  place 
of  the  apartment,  and  wmewhat  apart  from  all  otners. 
He^  slept  sound,  but  awoke  at  the  touch  of  his  son,  who 
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viaipend  to  him  in  English,  for  the  greater  ptecaotion, 
lii^fit  he  Ind  important  tidings  for  his  pnTate  ear. 

'  JkB  attack  on  our  post  t ' — eaid  the  elder  Phflipeon  ; 
zroDSt  ve  take  to  our  weapons  ?  ' 

'  Xott  nov/  said  Arthur ;  *  and  I  pray  of  yoa  not  to  riee 
:r  make  alarm — this  matter  ecmcems  ns  alone.' 

'  Xell  it  instantly,  my  scm/  replied  his  father ;  '  yoo  speak 
V.  Doe  too  much  oaed  to  danger  to  be  startled  at  h/ 

'  It  is  a  ease  f <»  your  ivisdom  to  consider/  said  Arthur. 
"  I  had  iicf  ormation  while  upcm  the  patrol,  that  the  Governor 
ic  La  Fcxette  will  onquestionably  seize  upcn  yoor  baggage 
izd  mexdiandise,  10x10*  pxetext  of  levying  does  f-Uitiwrf  by 
i££r  Doke  of  Burgundy.  I  have  also  hem  infcnmed  that 
ifsr  eoDovt  o€  Swiss  Tooth  are  detomined  to  resist  this  esac* 
u;:c3L  and  eoooeive  tlmnselTes  pooseased  ol  the  numbers  and 
rams  sufl&ient  to  do  so  sooo^gfuIlT.' 

'By  St.  George,  that  must  not  be!'  said  the  eldo- 
P^iMlfpson;  *  it  would  be  an  evil  ieq[uital  to  the  true-hearted 
laodaniman,  to  give  the  fiery  duke  a  pretext  for  that  war 
^iic^  the  exceD^t  old  man  is  so  anxiouslT  desirous  to 
h^'jod,  if  it  be  possible.  Any  exacti<His,  however  unreason- 
L.:uev  I  ^1^  gladly  pay.  But  to  have  my  papers  seized  en 
'¥%oe  mtter  ruin.  I  partly  feared  this,  and  it  made  me 
TzrmiS^mg  to  join  mysdf  to  the  Landamman's  party.  We 
nsoi  now  break  off  from  it.  This  rapacious  govemcx-  will 
ii:tt  anrdy  lay  hands  cm  the  deputation  which  seeks  his 
3KasBcr's  court  unda*  protection  of  the  law  of  nations  ; 
ins^  I  can  easfly  see  how  he  might  make  our  presenee  with 
in^fli  a  pretext  fcx*  quarrel,  which  will  equally  suit  his  own 
hi^mMK-ifjas  spirit  and  the  humour  of  these  fieiy  yom^  men, 
i^ha  aie  seeking  f ch*  matter  of  offence.  This  shall  not  be 
laken  lor  our  sake.  We  wiU  separate  ourselves  from  the 
^epHties,  and  remain  behind  till  they  are  passed  on.  If  this 
Z>t  Hagenbach  be  not  the  most  unreasonable  of  men,  I  will 
f^d  a  way  to  content  him  so  far  as  we  are  individually 
agnccmed.  Meanwhile.  I  will  irkstantly  wake  the  Landam- 
naiL.'  he  said,  *  and  acquaint  him  with  our  purpose.* 

TlBii  was  immediately  done,  for  PhilipBon  was  not  slow 
la  the  caoBcntaao  of  his  resolutitHts.    In  a  minute  h&  was 
fftaiiiiig  by  the  side  of  Arnold  Kederman,  who,  raised  on        > 
2m  dbow,  was  listening  to  his  oommunicatiQn,  while,  over      j 
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the  shoulder  of  the  Landamman,  rose  the  head  and  long 
beard  of  the  deputy  from  Schwitz,  his  large  clear  blue  eyes 
sleaming  from  beneath  a  fur  cap,  bent  on  the  Englishman's 
Face,  but  stealing  a  glance  aside  now  and  then  to  mark  the 
impression  which  what  was  said  made  upon  his  colleague. 

Good  friend  and  host/  said  the  elder  Philipson,  *  we  have 
heard  for  a  certainty  that  our  poor  merchiemdise  will  be 
subjected  to  taxation  or  seizure  on  our  passage  through 
La  Ferette,  and  I  would  gladly  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel, 
for  your  sake  as  well  as  our  own.' 

*  You  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  and  will  protect  you  ?  ' 
replied  the  Landamman.  'I  tell  you,  Englishman,  that 
the  guest  of  a  Swiss  is  as  safe  by  his  side  as  an  eaglet  under 
the  wing  of  its  dam ;  and  to  leave  us  because  danger 
approaches,  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  our  courage  or 
constancy.  I  am  desirous  of  peace  ;  but  not  the  DvuKe  of 
Burgundy  himself  should  wrong  a  guest  of  mine,  so  far  b» 
my  power  misht  prevent  it.' 

At  this  the  deputy  from  Schwitz  clenched  a  fist  like  a  bulFs 
knuckles,  and  showed  it  above  the  shoulders  of  his  friend. 

*  It  is  even  to  avoid  this,  my  worthy  host,'  replied  Philip- 
son,  '  that  I  intend  to  separate  from  your  friendly  company 
sooner  than  I  desire  or  purposed.  Bethink  you,  my  brave 
and  worthy  host,  you  are  an  ambassador  seeking  a  national 
peace,  I  a  trader  seeking  private  gain.  War,  or  quarrels 
which  may  cause  war,  are  alike  ruinous  to  your  purpose 
and  mine.  I  confess  to  you  frankly  that  I  am  willing  and 
able  to  pay  a  large  ransom,  and  when  you  are  departed 
I  will  negotiate  for  the  amount.  I  will  abide  in  the  town  of 
Bale  till  1  have  made  fair  terms  with  Archibald  de  Hagen* 
bach ;  and  even  if  he  is  the  avaricious  extortioner  you 
describe  him,  he  will  be  somewhat  moderate  with  me  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  booty  entirely,  by  my  turning 
back  or  taking  another  route.' 

^  You  speak  wisely,  Sir  Englishman,'  said  the  Landam- 
man ;  *  and  I  thank  you  for  recalling  my  duty  to  my  remem- 
brance. But  you  must  not,  nevertheless,  be  exposed  to 
danger.  So  soon  as  we  move  forward,  the  country  will  be 
again  open  to  the  devastations  of  the  Burgundian  RideR* 
and  Lanz-knechts,  who  will  sweep  the  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion.   The  people  of  Bale  are  unhappily  too  timorous  to 
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probaet  jaa  ;  they  would  yield  yoo  op  upon  the  goremor^K 
rreit  laiik ;  and  for  juj^tice  or  lenitv,  yoa  might  ax  well 
expeet  it  in  hell  a«  from  Hagenbach.^ 

"llwene  aie  coajorations,  it  i»  naid,  that  can  make  hell 
Tc^i^  tiemh&e/  said  Philipsoa ;  *  and  I  have  mean»  to  pro- 
;ii:tiate  er<»i  this  De  Hagenbaeh,  proikling  1  can  get  to 
Vrixsite  flpeeeh  with  hlnu  But,  I  own«  I  can  expeet  nothing 
rrgaa  Ibis  wild  riders,  but  to  be  pot  to  death  for  tlie  Talue  of 
iL'TT  eioak-* 

'  J£  that  be  the  case,*  said  the  Landamman,  *  and  if  you 
:iLi2£t  needs  separate  frcwi  as,  for  which  I  deny  not  that  ytm 
jiaxe  alkffld  wise  and  worthy  reasons,  vherefore  should 
T^a  not  leave  Gtaffs-lnst  two  hours  before  us  ?  The  roadi» 
Ti  III  be  safe,  as  our  escort  is  expected ;  and  you  will  prob- 
iii\»hr^  M.  yoa  travel  early,  find  De  Hagenbach  sober,  and  a« 
usi^Misfe  aa  he  ev*^  is  of  hearing  reai$on — th^  is,  of  per- 
'.'^JTBiBg  bis  own  interest.  But,  after  his  breakfai^  is  wai^hed 
a^fwa  with  Rhine-wiiMf,  which  he  drinks  every  morning 
>€csie  be  beais  ma»s,  his  fury  bliiads  even  liis  avarice/ 

"  AS  I  warn,  in  orxier  to  execute  this  sclieme/  said  Phjjjp- 
*^'jn..  ^iffi  the  loan  of  a  mule  to  carrv  mv  valise,  which  is 
p&'jkned  up  with  your  baggage/ 

'  TaJse  tbe  hbe-tmile.^  saki  the  Landamman  ;  *  i^hc  belon^a^ 
:•':•  XBjr  iMiother  here  from  Schwitz ;  he  wiU  gladly  beastow 
it*T  <«&  tbee.* 

'  H  fibe  were  worth  twentv  eroun^.  and  mv  c^^xuade 
Anxid  decared  me  to  do  so/  said  the  old  m  LitebearxL 

"I  win  aocsept  ber  as  a  loan  whL  gratitude/  said  the 
Kr^lftdh«w^«  *  But  how  csok  you  dkpeii^  «hh  the  use  of 
t'jue  epttWUnie  H  You  have  onlv  oiae  left/ 

""  We  tan  ea/t^y  irapph'  oozr  waist  f  rvim  Bile/  said  the 
LaaiMiaflUDiaiL.  'Xar.  we  can  m^ake  t^jis  little  delay  serve 
yoxar  pmrpoae.  Sir  Enjdi^hnfean.  1  nam^ad  for  our  time  of 
'^*:ipaaisaBt  the  fir«A  buor  after  dai-break ;  ve  miQ  pot^pone 
r»  t.o>  tibe  fieeond  boor-  which  mill  give  wt  enofiagii  of  time  U^ 
S6t  a  iiMase  or  miiJe.  and  you.  Sir  FLUipM^m.  itpsM^  to  reach 
La  Eecdtte-  wiaei>e  I  tni^  you  «"i]3  have  *ciii5eT©d  tout 
bufiOBfiK  with  De  Hag^isbach  to  jour  c^jot^wctmeut.  and  will 
yjm  ^tomtfmMtj  agsain  with  ns  ai*^  we  traveH  thruogii  B'XiT^uiArf 

*  M  4omx  sntoal  ob^^ts  is-ill  p^irmit  oror  tsaveujixitg  t^i^^ber. 
V  gtrt^'  LandammanL,*  anjtwei%d  tte  mtercbant .   '  I  ahuU 
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esteem  myself  most  happy  in  becoming  the  partner  of  your 
journey. — And  now  resume  the  repose  which  I  have  inter- 
rupted.' 

Gkxl  bless  you,  wise  and  true-hearted  man,'  said  the 
Landamman,  rising  and  embracing  the  Englishman. 
'  Should  we  never  meet  again,  I  will  still  remember  the 
merchant  who  neglected  thoughts  of  gain  that  he  might 
keep  the  path  of  wisdom  and  rectitude.  I  know  not  another 
who  would  not  have  risked  the  shedding  a  lake  of  blood  to 
save  five  ounces  of  gold. — Farewell  thou,  too,  gaUant  young 
man.  Thou  hast  learned  among  us  to  keep  thy  foot  firm 
while  on  the  edge  of  a  Helvetian  crag,  but  none  can  teach 
thee  so  well  as  thy  father,  to  keep  an  upright  path  among 
the  morasses  and  precipices  of  human  life.' 

He  then  embraced  and  took  a  kind  farewell  of  his  friendn, 
in  which,  as  usual,  he  was  imitated  by  his  friend  of  Schwitz, 
who  swept  with  his  long  beard  the  right  and  left  cheekn 
of  both  the  Englishmen,  and  again  made  them  heartily 
welcome  to  the  use  of  his  mule.    All  then  once  more  com- 

Eosed  themselves  to  rest  for  the  space  which  remained 
efore  the  appearance  of  the  autumnal  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  Ute 
Kpning  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  3rour  duke 
To  merchant*,  our  well  dealing  countrymen. 
Who,  wanting  guilders  to  redeem  their  liven. 
Have  Mal'd  nis  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 

Comedy  of  Errorii. 

Thb  da^MX  had  Hcarce  begun  to  touch  the  distant  horizon, 
when  Arthur  Philipeon  was  on  foot  to  prepare  for  hi^ 
father's  departure  and  his  ovm,  which,  as  arranged  on  the* 
preceding  night,  was  to  take  place  two  hours  before  the 
Landamman  and  his  attendants  proposed  to  leave  the  ruin- 
ous  castle  of  Oraffs-lust.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  him 
to  separate  the  neatly  arranged  packages  which  contained 
his  father^s  effects,  from  the  clumsy  bundles  in  which  the 
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baggkge  of  the  Swb«  ns  deposited.  The  one  set  of  inaik 
wsB  made  op  irith  the  nestiKsa  of  moi  ftccastMoed  to  Img 
And  peiilms  joomejs  ;  the  other,  with  the  rade  carelesatesB 
ot  those  vho  r&rely  left  their  home,  and  who  were  altogether 
inexperieDced. 

A  flervmnt  of  the  Tjiodanunap  assisted  Arthur  in  this  task. 
aAd  in  placing  hb  father's  baggage  on  the  raule  belongii^ 
to  the  beaided  deputy  from  Schwitz.  From  this  man 
»ko  he  feceivrd  instrQCtions  coDceming  the  road  from 


Gimffs^Dst  to  Biisach  (the  chief  citadel  of  La  Ferette)  irtiich 


trning  tb 
^oflaf 


Alt  BRtsAca,  ox  thk  Rhbb 

wa9  too  jdain  and  direct  to  render  it  likely  that  they  should 
incur  any  risk  of  losing  their  way.  as  had  befallen  them 
wbcn  tTrnvelling  on  the  Sniss  mountains.  Everything  being 
now-  prepared  for  their  departure,  the  yoong  Englishman 
awakened  his  fat  her  and  acquainted  him  that  all  was  ready. 
He  then  retired  towards  the  chimney,  vhile  his  btther, 
accofding  to  his  daily  cuiitnm.  repeated  the  prayer  of 
St.  Jolian.  the  patron  trf  tmvelleis,  and  adjosted  his  dress 
for  the  joamev. 

b  viU  not  be  wondered  at  that,  while  the  father  went 
through  his  devotions,  and  equipped  hinuielf  for  travel, 
Aithvr,  with  his  heart  fall  of  woat  he  had  seen  of  Anne  fA 
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Geiergtein  for  some  time  before,  and  his  brain  dizzy  with 
the  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  night, 
should  have  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  at  which  he  had  last  seen  that  young  person 
disappear ;  that  is,  unless  the  pale  and  seemingly  fantastic 
form,  which  had  twice  crossed  him  so  strangely,  should 
prove  no  wandering  spirit  of  the  elements,  but  the  living 
substance  of  the  person  whose  appearance  it  bore.  So 
eager  was  his  curiosity  on  this  subject,  that  he  strained  his 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  then^to  have 
penetrated  through  wood  and  walls  into  the  chamber  of  the 
slumbering  maiden,  in  order  to  discover  whether  her  eye  or 
cheek  bore  any  mark  that  she  had  last  night  been  a  watcher 
or  a  wanderer. 

'  But  that  was  the  proof  to  which  Rudolph  appealed,'  he 
said  internally,  *  and  Rudolph  alone  will  nave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  the  result.  Who  knoll's  what  advan- 
tage my  communication  may  give  him  in  his  suit  with  yonder 
lovely  creature  ?  And  what  must  she  think  of  me,  save  as 
one  light  of  thought  and  loose  of  tongue,  to  whom  nothing 
extraordinary  can  chance,  but  he  must  hasten  to  babble  it 
into  the  ears  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him  at  the  moment  ? 
I  would  my  tonjy^ue  had  been  palsied  ere  1  said  a  syllable  to 
yonder  proud,  yet  wily  prize-nghter  !  I  shall  never  see  her 
more — ^that  is  to  be  counted  for  certain.  I  shall  never  know 
the  true  interpretation  of  those  mysteries  which  hang 
around  her.  But  to  think  I  may  have  prated  something 
tending  to  throw  her  into  the  power  of  ponder  ferocious 
boor,  will  be  a  subject  of  remorse  to  me  while  I  live.' 

Here  he  was  startled  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  his 
father.  *  Why,  how  now,  boy  ;  art  thou  waking,  Arthur, 
or  sleeping  on  thy  feet  from  the  fatigue  of  last  night's 
service  ? ' 

'  Not  so,  my  father,'  answered  Arthur,  at  once  recollect- 
ing himself.  *  Somewhat  drowsy,  perhaps  ;  but  the  fresh 
morning  air  will  soon  put  that  to  flight.' 

Wallang  with  precaution  through  the  group  of  sleepers 
who  lay  around,  the  elder  Philipson*  when  they  had  gamed 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  turned  back,  and,  looking  oq  the 
straw  couch  which  the  large  form  of  the  Tiandamman  and 
the  silvery  beard  of  his  constant  companion,  touched  by 
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the  earliest  beams  of  light,  distingiiished  as  that  of  Arnold 
Biederman,  he  muttered  between  his  lips  an  involuntary 
adieu. 

'  Farewell,  mirror  of  ancient  faith  and  integrity — farewell, 
noble  Arnold — ^farewell,  soul  of  truth  and  candour — to  whom 
cowardice,  selfishness,  and  falsehood,  are  alike  unknown  ! ' 

And  farewell,  thought  his  son,  to  the  loveliest  and  most 
candid,  yet  most  mysterious  of  maidens  ! — But  the  adieu, 
as  may  well  be  believed,  was  not,  like  that  of  his  father, 
expressed  in  words. 

They  were  soon  after  on  the  outside  of  the  gate.  The 
Swiss  domestic  was  liberally  recompensed,  and  charged  with 
a  thousand  kind  words  of  farewell  and  of  remembrance  to 
the  Landamman  from  his  English  guests,  mingled  with 
hopes  and  wishes  that  they  might  soon  meet  again  in  the 
Boigundian  territory.  The  young  man  then  took  the 
bridle  of  the  mule,  and  led  the  animal  forward  on  their 
journey  at  an  easy  pace,  his  father  walking  by  his  side. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  the  elder  Philipson 
addressed  Arthur.  ^I  fear  me,'  he  said,  *  we  shall  see  the 
w<nrthy  Landamman  no  more.  The  youths  who  attend  him 
are  bent  upon  taking  o£Fence — ^the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will 
not  fail,  I  fear,  to  give  them  ample  occasion — and  the  peace 
which  the  excellent  man  desires  for  the  land  of  his  fathers 
will  be  shipwrecked  ere  they  reach  the  duke's  presence ; 
though  even  were  it  otherwise,  how  the  proudest  prince  in 
Europe  will  brook  the  moody  looks  of  burgesses  and 
peasants  (so  will  Qiarles  of  Burgundy  term  the  irienda  we 
have  parted  from)  is  a  question  too  easily  answered.  A  war, 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  save  Louis  of  France, 
will  certainly  take  place ;  and  dreadful  must  be  the  contest 
if  the  ranks  of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  shall  encounter  those 
iron  sons  of  the  mountains,  before  whom  so  many  of  the 
Austxiaa  nobility  have  been  repeatedly  prostrated*' 

*"  I  am  so  much  ccmvinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say, 
XDv  father,'  ref^ied  Arthur,  *that  I  judge  even  this  day  will 
not  pass  over  without  a  breach  of  truoe.  I  have  already 
pat  on  iinr  shirt  of  nuul,  in  case  we  should  meet  bad  company 
betvixt  Gbafis-lust  and  Brisach ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 
that  joa  voold  observe  the  same  precaution.  It  will  not 
delay  OUT  joamer;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that  L  at  least,  will 

C3 
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travel  with  much  greater  consciousness  of  safety  should 
you  do  so.' 

*  I  understand  you,  my  son/  replied  the  elder  Philipson. 
^But  I  am  a  peaceful  traveller  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
territories,  and  must  not  willingly  suppose,  that  while  under 
the  shadow  of  his  banner,  I  must  guard  myself  against 
banditti  as  if  I  were  in  the  wilds  of  Palestine.  As  for  the 
authority  of  his  officers,  and  the  extent  of  their  exactiouH, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  they  are,  in  our  circumstances, 
things  to  be  submitted  to  without  grief  or  grudging. 

Leaving  the  two  travellers  to  journey  towards  Brisach  at 
their  leisure,  I  must  transport  my  readers  to  the  eastern 
gate  of  that  small  town  which,  situated  on  an  eminence,  had 
a  commanding  prospect  on  every  side,  but  especially  towards 
Bale.  It  did  not  properly  make  a  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
in  pawn,  or  in  pledge,  for  the  repayment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  due  to  Charles  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  of 
Austria,  to  whom  the  seigniory  of  the  place  belonged  in 
property.  But  the  town  lay  so  conveniently  for  distressing 
the  commerce  of  the  Swiss,  and  inflicting  on  that  people, 
whom  he  at  once  hated  and  despised,  similar  marks  of  his 
malevolence,  as  to  encourage  a  general  opinion  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  implacable  and  unreasonable  enemy 
of  these  mountaineers,  would  never  listen  to  any  terms 
of  redemption,  however  equitable  or  advantageous,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  the  Emperor  an 
advanced  post  of  such  consequence  to  the  gratification  of 
his  dislike  as  Brisach. 

The  situation  pf  the  little  town  was  in  itself  strong,  but 
the  fortifications  which  surrounded  it  were  barely  sufficient 
to  repel  any  sudden  attack,  and  not  adequate  to  resist  for 
any  length  of  time  a  formal  siege.  The  morning  beams  had 
shone  on  the  spire  of  the  church  for  more  than  an  hour,  when 
a  tall,  thin,  elderiy  man,  wrapt  in  a  morning  gown  over  which 
was  buckled  a  broad  belt,  supporting  on  the  left  aide  a 
sword,  on  the  right  a  dagger,  approached  the  barbican  of 
the  eastern  ffate.  His  bonnet  displayed  a  feather,  which, 
or  the  tail  oi  a  fox  in  lieu  of  it,  was  the  emblem  of  gentle 
blood  throughout  all  Germany,  and  a  badge  highly  prised 
by  those  who  had  a  right  to  wear  it. 
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I%t£f  SBttil  ipiaty  id  AfiMikecs  wh&  hhd  htpt  vjitdk  thest^t 
dixrJB^  tiijc;  .&(Miise  ctf  ibe  procedistf  iiigsiii.  acid  ^uppljed 
ittiiBTTtwitff  iMitiii  f^w  vmid  «XBd  aniioDk.  look  arsos  oq  ttbe 
bippfaaaigif^  «€  l-iiis  landiTSdiaal.  and  drew  tbeiststelves  up  in. 
^ij±r  isjnm  id  m,  gcumi,  viik-h  leceives  vitlk  militazr  n&Ter* 
fci'-ifir  JOB  iJ&s^  di  azuipM^prt.&iiicie'.  Ai^-LilMLkil  de  Ha^enbobc^'^ 
'j.jiaziUisdmee.  f<Q«-  at  ««&  Ibe  goven^or  Mznd&lf .  expressed  ti;^ 
•H^ntiiLfid  pe«'vi&iixi£flB  ac»d  ill  temper  mior-h  ci&anctenie  t}» 
iitcaxQxig  Lcflaxft  of  a  Takiodiztair  debtaocLee.  His  head 
"iijrukikfSi^  iiis  poise  unae  feven&tu,  and  his  cheek  vas  paSe. — 
^ympumoi  id  Im  iuivrng  speot  the  last  night,  as  «a£  his 
u^mul  ssELiAoaL.  amid  vine-^ooips  and  daigons.  Jodgiii^  iroui 
'jjftr  hititiit  with  vhSch  his  sokiieis  fe^  into  their  iank&,  and 
1  jjl^  HTve  and  ^iience  which  reigned  among  them,  it  appeared 
Mii2il  Ih^;^  were  acenslomed  to  expect  and  diead  his  ill 
J:  usumr  on  such  occasions.  He  glanced  at  them^  aeeoid- 
jTidy,  ao  inquifeitiTe  and  dissatisfied  look,  as  if  he  sooght 
h'jmeijkaag  on  which  to  vent  his  peevi<^hness,  and  then 
iL^Jstjd  for  the  ^loiterii^  dc^.  Kili&n.^ 

Ki&an  pnsaently  made  his  appearance,  a  stoat,  haid- 
inToomi  man-at-anns,  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and  by  rank 
^ltS!'  petscnal  sqoii^  of  the  governor. 

*  What  news  of  the  Swiss  charis,  Kilian  ? '  demanded 
Aj'eiiiilnld  de  Ha^enbach.  ^They  shouid,  by  their  thrifty 
z^hh^im,  have  been  on  the  road  two  hoars  since.  Have  ti^e 
p^jtsfiuitrelods  piesomed  to  ape  the  manners  of  gentlemen, 
Lud  stock  by  the  flask  till  cock-crow  t ' 

*  By  my  faith,  it  may  well  be,'  answered  Kilian ;  *  tibe 
tJUTfjiisa  id  Bale  gave  them  full  means  of  caionsal.' 

*  How,  Kilian  t — They  dared  not  offer  hospitality  to  the 
^iriflB  drove  of  bollocks,  after  the  charge  we  sent  than  to 
lilt  eootmy  ?' 

*  Kay,  the  Baleae  received  them  not  into  the  town,'  replied 
the  sqoire  ;  *  bat  I  learned ,  by  sure  espial,  that  they  affoided 
them  means  of  qoaitering  at  Graffs-lust,  which  was  famished 
-with  many  a  fair  gammon  and  pasty,  to  speak  naught  of 
fiaaks  of  Bhine-wine,  barrels  of  beer,  and  stoups  of  strong 


'Hie  Baleae  ahaO  answer  this,  Kilian,'  said  the  governor ; 
*  do  tliey  think  I  am  for  ever  to  be  thrusting  myself  between 
ihe  dolce  and  his  pleasure  on  their  behalf  ? — ^The  fat  porkers 
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have  presumed  too  much  since  we  accepted  some  trifling 
gifts  at  their  hands,  more  for  gracing  of  them,  than  for  any 
advantage  we  could  make  of  their  paltry  donations.  Was 
it  not  the  wine  from  Bale  which  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
out  in  pint  goblets,  lest  it  should  become  sour  before 
morning  ? ' 

*  It  was  drunk  out,  and  in  pint  goblets  too,'  said  Kilian ; 
'  so  much  I  can  well  remember.' 

*  Why,  go  to,  then,'  said  the  governor ;  *  they  shall  know, 
these  beasts  of  Bale,  that  I  hold  myself  no  way  obliged  by 
such  donations  as  these,  and  that  my  remembrance  of  the 
wines  which  I  carouse,  rests  no  longer  than  the  headache, 
which  the  mixtures  they  drug  me  with  never  fail  of  late 
years  to  leave  behind,  for  the  next  morning's  pastime.' 

*  Your  excellency,'  replied  the  squire,  *  will  make  it,  then, 
a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  city  of 
Bale,  that  they  gave  this  indirect  degree  of  comfort  and 
assistance  to  the  Swiss  deputation  ? ' 

'  Ay,  marry  will  I,'  said  De  Hagenbach  *  unless  there  be 
wise  men  among  them,  who  shall  show  me  good  reasons 
for  protecting  them. — Oh,  the  Balese  do  not  know  our 
noble  duke,  nor  the  gift  he  hath  for  chastising  the  gutter- 
blooded  citizens  of  a  free  town.  Thou  canst  tell  them. 
Kilian,  as  well  as  any  man,  how  he  dealt  with  the  villain^ 
of  Liege,  when  they  would  needs  be  pragmatical.' 

^  I  will  apprize  them  of  the  matter,'  said  Kilian,  ^  when 
opportunity  shall  serve,  and  I  trust  I  shall  find  them  in  a 
temper  disposed  to  cultivate  your  honourable  friendship.' 

'  Nay,  if  it  is  the  same  to  them,  it  is  quite  indifferent  to 
me,  Elilian/  continued  the  governor ;  *  but  methinks  whole 
and  sound  throats  are  worth  some  purchase,  were  it  only 
to  swallow  black-puddings  and  schwarz-beer,  to  say  nothing 
of  Westphalian  hams  and  Nierensteiner — ^I  say,  a  slashed 
throat  is  a  useless  thing,  Kilian.' 

'  I  will  make  the  fat  citizens  to  understand  their  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  interest,'  answered  Kilian. 
*Sure  I  am  not  now  to  learn  how  to  turn  the  ball  into 
your  excellency's  lap.' 

'  You  speak  well,'  said  Sir  Archibald ;  *"  but  how  chanced 
it  thou  hast  so  little  to  say  to  the  Switzers'  leaguer  ?  I  should 
have  thought  an  old  trooper  like  thee  would  have  made 
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their  pinions  flatter  amidst  the  good  cheer  thoa  tellest 
me  <rf.' 

''I  mi^t  as  well  have  annoyed  an  angry  hedgehog  with 
my  bare  finger,'  said  Kilian.  *"  I  surveyed  Grafe-lost  myself ; 
— theie  were  sentinds  <mi  the  castle  walls,  a  sentinel  on  the 
bndge,  besides  a  legolar  patrol  of  these  Swiss  fellows  who 
kept  strict  watch.  So  that  theie  was  nothing  to  be  done ; 
"Xherwise,  knowing  yoor  excellency's  ancient  quarrel, 
1  would  have  had  a  lut  at  them,  when  thev  should  never 
iiave  known  who  hurt  them. — ^I  will  tell  you,  however,  faiiiy, 
ihat  these  churls  are  acquiring  better  knowledge  in  the  art 
-'A  war  than  the  best  Ritter  knight.' 

'Well,  they  will  be  the  better  worth  the  looking  after 
«hen  they  arrive,'  said  De  Hagenbach;  Hhey  come  forth 
Id  state  doubtless,  with  all  their  finery,  their  wives'  chains 
d  sQver,  their  own  medals,  and  rings  of  lead  and  copper. — 
An.  the  base  hinds !  they  are  unworthy  that  a  man  A  noble 
blood  should  ease  them  of  their  trash ! ' 

*  There  is  b^ter  ware  among  them,  if  my  intelligenoe  hath 
not  deceived  me,'  replied  Kilian ;  ^  there  are  merchants '- 


'  Fshaw !  the  packhorses  of  Berne  and  Soleure,'  said  the 
zovemor,  *  with  their  paltry  lumber ! — cloth  too  coarse  to 
nuike  covers  for  horses  of  any  breeding,  and  linen  that  is 
more  like  hair-doth  than  any  composition  of  flax.  I  will 
s^rip  them,  however,  were  it  but  to  vex  the  knaves.  What ! 
not  content  with  claiming  to  be  treated  like  an  independent 
people,  and  sending  forth  deputies  and  embassies  forsooth, 
they  expect,  I  warrant,  to  make  the  indemnities  of  ambassa- 
d<»8  cover  the  introduction  of  a  cargo  of  their  contraband 
commodities,  and  thus  insult  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  cheat  him  at  the  same  time  ?  But  Be  Hagenbach  is 
ikeither  knight  nor  gentleman  if  he  allow  them  to  pass 
TiTifhallenggd,' 

'And  they  are  better  worth  being  stopped,'  said  Kilian, 
'than  your  excellency  supposes;  for  they  have  English 
nierchants  along  with  them,  and  under  their  protection.' 

*  English  merchants ! '  exclaimed  De  Ha^genbach,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  joy ;  '  English  merchants,  Kilian !  Men 
talk  of  Oathay  and  Ind,  where  there  are  mines  of  silver,  and 
z^Ad,  and  diamonds;  but  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  I 
believe  these  brutish  islanders  have  the  caves  ol  treasure 
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wholly  within  their  own  foggy  land !  And  then  the  variety 
of  their  rich  merchandise, — Ha,  Kilian !  is  it  a  long  train 
of  mules — a  jolly  tinkling  team  ? — ^By  oar  lady's  glove  I  the 
sound  of  it  is  already  jingling  in  my  ears,  more  musically 
than  all  the  harps  of  all  the  minnesingers  at  Heilbron ! ' 

'  Nay,  my  lord,  there  is  no  great  train,'  replied  the  squire. ; 
— '  only  two  men,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  with 
scarce  so  much  baggage  as  loads  a  mule ;  but,  it  is  said, 
of  infinite  value,  sillc  and  samite,  lace  and  furs,  pearls  and 
jewellery-work — ^perfumes  from  the  East,  and  gold-work 
from  Venice/ 

'  Raptures  and  paradise !  say  not  a  word  more,' exclaimed 
the  rapacious  knight  of  Hagenbach ;  *'  they  are  all  our  own. 
Kilian !  Why,  these  are  the  very  men  I  have  dreamed  of 
twice  a-week  for  this  month  past — aye,  two  men  of  middle 
stature  or  somewhat  under  it — ^with  smooth,  round,  fair, 
comely  visages,  having  stomachs  as  plump  as  partridges, 
and  purses  as  plump  as  their  stomachs — Ha,  what  say'st 
thou  to  my  dream,  Kilian  ? ' 

*  Only,  that,  to  be  quite  soothfast,'  answered  the  squire, 
'  it  should  have  included  the  presence  of  a  score,  or  there- 
abouts, of  sturdy  young  giants  as  ever  climbed  cliff,  or 
carried  bolt  to  whistle  at  a  chamois — a  lusty  plump  of  clubs, 
bills,  and  partisans,  such  as  make  shields  crack  like  oaten 
cakes  and  helmets  ring  like  church-bells.' 

'  The  better,  knave,  the  better ! '  exclaimed  the  governor, 
rubbing  his  hands.  *  English  pedlars  to  plunder  I  Swiss 
bullies  to  beat  into  submission !  I  wot  well,  we  can  have 
nothing  of  the  Helvetian  swine  save  their  beastly  bristles — 
it  is  lucky  they  bring  these  two  island  sheep  along  with  the^. 
fiut  we  must  get  ready  our  boar-spears,  and  clear  the  clip- 

Sing-pens   for  exercise   of   our   craft. — Here,   Lieutenant 
chonf eldt ! ' 

An  officer  stepped  forth. 
^  How  many  men  are  here  on  duty  ? ' 
'About   sixty,*   replied    the   officer.     'Twenty   out    on 
parties  in  different  directions,  and  there  may  be  forty  or 
fifty  in  their  quarters.' 

*  Order  them  all  under  arms  instantly ; — hark  ye,  not  by 
trumpet  or  bugle,  but  by  warning  them  individually  in  their 
quarters,  to  draw  to  arms  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  rendez- 
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voos  hert  afe  tlie  eastezn  gate.  TeE  the  TiHaxns  there  i^ 
booty  to  be  gsuDed^  and  they  ahaJI  ha¥e  their  shaxe/ 

''te  thcae  t^ms/  said  Schcaifeldt.  "^they  will  walk  ot» 
a  ^^d«^s  web  withoizt  startliiig  the  meect  that  woTe  it. 
I  wiQ  coUeet  th»n  without  Ices  of  an  instant.'* 

^  I  tdl  thee^  Kfliaw/  cootinized  the  exalting  commaiidaiit^ 
again  spcakiog '  apart  with  hj»  eosfidential  attendants 
'  nothing  coaid  come  so  hzckily  as  the  chance  of  thb  oft- 
alan^t.  Doke  Charks  desures  to  afhront  the  Swiss^ — not« 
look  yoo^  that  he  cares  to  act  towards  them  by  his  own 
direct  ocdeis,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  termed  a  breach 
o£  pnblie  £uth  towards  a  peaceful  embassy ;  bat  the  gallant 
follower  who  shall  saTe  his  prince  the  scandal  ol  such  an 
a&ir.  and  whose  actions  may  be  termed  a  mistake  or  misap- 
preli»ision,  shaQ^  I  warrant  yoa,  be  accounted  to  have  done 
kn^itly  service.  Perchance  a  frown  may  be  passed  upon 
htm  in  pobHc,  but  in  |NriTate  the  dnke  will  know  how  to 
esteem  him.T-Why  standest  thoa  so  silent »  man^  and  what 
ails  thy  ngly  ill-looking  aspect  ?  Thoo  art  not  afraid  of 
twenty  Switzer  boys,  and  we  at  the  head  of  such  a  band  of 
spears?' 

''The  Swiss/  answered  Kilian,  *will  give  and  take  good 
blows ;  yet  I  have  no  fear  of  them.  But  I  like  not  that  iA*e 
should  trnst  too  much  to  Duke  Charles.  That  he  would  be> 
in  the  first  instance,  pleased  with  any  dishonour  done  the 
Swiss  is  likely  enough ;  but  if,  as  your  excellency  hints,  he 
finds  it  afterwards  convenient  to  disown  the  action,  he  is 
a  prince  likely  to  give  a  lively  colour  to  his  disavoii*al  by 
hanging  up  the  actors.' 

'  P^haw  I '  said  the  commandant,  *"  I  know  where  I  stand. 
Such  a  trick  were  like  enough  to  be  played  by  Louis  of 
France,  but  it  is  foreign  to  the  blunt  character  of  our  Bold 
one  €xf  Burgundy. — ^Why  the  devil  stand'st  thou  still,  man, 
simpering  like  an  ape  at  a  roasted  chestnut,  which  he  thinks 
too  warm  for  his  fingers  ? ' 

'Your  excellency  is  wise  as  weU  as  warlike,'  said  the 
esquire, '  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  contest  your  pleasure.  But 
this  peaceful  embassy — ^these  English  merchants — ^if  Charles 
goes  to  war  with  Louis,  as  the  rumour  is  current,  what  he 
shoold  most  of  aU  desire  is  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  assistance  of  England,  whose  king  is  crossing  the 
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sea  with  a  great  army.  Now  you,  Sir  Archibald  of  Hageo' 
bach,  may  well  do  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  morning 
which  will  put  the  Confederated  Cantons  in  arms  against 
Charles,  and  turn  the  English  from  allies  into  enemies.* 

'  I  care  not,'  said  the  commandant ;  '  I  know  the  duke's 
humour  well,  and  if  he,  the  master  of  so  many  provinces,  is 
willing  to  risk  them  in  a  self-willed  frolic,  what  is  it  to 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach  who  has  not  a  foot  of  land  to  lose 
in  the  cause  ? ' 

'  But  you  have  life,  my  lord,*  said  the  esquire. 

*  Aye,  life  I '  replied  the  knight ;  '  a  paltry  ripht  to  exist , 
which  I  have  been  ready  to  stake  every  day  of  my  life  for 
dollars — ^aye,and  for  kreutzers — ^and think  you  I  will  hesitate 
to  pledge  it  ifor  broad-pieces,  jewels  of  the  East,  and  gold- 
smith's work  of  Venice  ?  No,  Kilian ;  these  English  must 
be  eased  of  their  bales,  that  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  may 
drink  a  purer  flask  than  their  thin  Moselle,  and  wear  a 
brocade  doublet  instead  of  greasy  velvet.  Nor  is  it  Ichh 
necessary  that  Kilian  should  have  a  seemly  new  jerkin, 
with  a  purse  of  ducats  to  jingle  at  his  girdle.' 

'By  my  faith,'  said  Kilian,  Hhat  last  argument  hath 
disarmed  my  scruples,  and  I  give  up  the  point,  since  it  ill 
befits  me  to  dispute  with  your  excellency.' 

*  To  the  work  then,'  said  his  leader.  *  But  stay — we  must 
first  take  the  Church  along  with  us.  The  priest  of  St.  Paul's 
hath  been  moody  of  late,  and  spread  abroad  strange  things 
from  the  pulpit,  as  if  we  were  little  better  than  common 
pillagers  and  robbers.  Nay,  he  hath  had  the  insolence  to 
warn  me,  as  he  termed  it,  twice,  in  strange  form.  It  were 
well  to  break  the  growling  mastiff's  bald  head  ;  but  since 
that  might  be  ill  taken  by  the  duke,  the  next  point  of  wisdom 
is  to  fling  him  a  bone.' 

*He  maybe  a  dangerous  enemy,'  said  the  squire  dubiously : 
'  his  power  is  great  with  the  people.' 

*  Tush  I '  replied  Hagenbach,  *  I  know  how  to  disarm  the 
shaveling.  Send  to  him,  and  tell  him  to  come  hither  to 
speak  with  me.  Meanwhile,  have  all  our  force  under  arms  ; 
let  the  barbican  and  barrier  be  well  manned  with  arcHers  ; 
station  spearmen  in  the  houses  on  each  hand  of  the  gateway  ; 
and  let  the  street  be  barricaded  with  carts,  well  bound 
together,  but  placed  as  if  they  had  been  there  by  accident — 
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:lace  a  body  of  determined  feUows  in  these  carts,  and 
br£iind  them.  So  so<m  as  the  merchants  and  their  moles 
^■zAer  (for  that  is  the  main  point),  up  with  toot  drawbridge, 
i>wn  with  the  portcullis,  send  a  ToUey  of  arrows  amoi^ 
:Ji<ase  who  are  without,  if  they  make  any  scofOe ;  disarm 
hzd.  secore  those  who  hare  entered,  and  are  cooped  up 
t^wBen  the  barricade  before,  and  the  amlmsh  behind  and 
jiTjond  themr— And  lAea.  Kilian  ' 

*  And  then,'  said  his  esquire,  'shall  we.  like  merry  Free 
'.'impanicms,  be  knuckle-deep  in  the  English  budgets ' 

'And.  like  jovial  hunters,'  replied  the  kni^t,  ^elbow- 
f  r<p  in  Swiss  blood.' 
"^  The  gune  will  stand  at  bay  though.'  answered  Kilian. 

*  Tbey  are  led  by  that  Donnerhugel  whom  we  have  heard  of, 
Tiom  they  caD  the  Young  Bear  of  Berne.  They  will  turn 
:•:  ibeir  ddfence.' 

'Tbe  better  man — ^wouldst  thou  kill  sheep  rather  than 
LuA  wolves  t  Besides,  our  toUs  are  set,  and  the  whole 
ZbToaaa  shall  assist.  Shame  on  thee,  Kilian,  thou  wert  not 
^  jot  to  have  so  many  scruples  ! ' 

*  Xor  have  I  now,'  said  Kilian.  *  But  these  Swiss  bills, 
hzA  two-handed  swords  of  the  breadth  of  four  inches,  are 
!.•:•  child's  ^ay. — And  then  if  you  call  all  our  garriscm  to 
1  L-e^  attack,  to  wiiom  will  your  excellency  entrust  the  defence 
X  the  other  gates,  and  the  circuit  of  the  waDs  ?  ' 

'  Lock,  bolt,  and  chain  up  the  gates.'  replied  the  govonor, 
~  idid  brii^  the  keys  hither.  There  shall  no  one  leave  the 
ZhMce  till  this  affair  is  over.  Let  some  score  of  the  citizens 
-uhke  anns  for  the  duty  of  guarding  the  walls ;  and  look 
1  i-e-y  dischaigie  it  weD,  or  I  will  lay  a  fine  on  them  which  they 
-uJl  dMchaigp  to  purpose.' 

*  They  will  grumble.'  said  Kilian.  '  They  say  that  net 
t^^ing  the  duke's  subjects,  thou^  the  place  is  imj^edged  to 
i>  Gnue.  they  aie  not  liable  to  military  service.' 

*  Tbey  lie !  the  cowardly  slaves,'  answered  Be  Hagenbach . 

*  If  I  have  not  employed  them  much  hitherto,  it  is  because 
i  ^«ani  thar  assistanoe  ;  nor  would  I  now  use  their  help, 
'9'*Te  it  for  anything  save  to  keep  a  wallbh.  by  lookir^  out 
*ZTMi^A  before  them.  Let  them  obey,  as  they  respect  their 
yT'2fieity,  persons,  and  families.' 

A  de^  vcMce  bdind  them  repeated  the  emphatic  language 
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of  Scripture,—*  I  have  seen  the  wicked  man  flourish  in 
his  power  even  like  unto  a  laurel,  but  I  returned  and  he  wai^ 
not — ^yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.* 

Sir  Archibald  do  Hagenbach  turned  sternly,  and  encoun- 
tered the  dark  and  ominous  looks  of  the  Priest  of  St.  PaulV. 
dressed  in  the  vestments  of  his  order. 

'  We  are  busy,  father,'  said  the  governor,  *  and  will  hear 
your  preachment  another  time.' 

*  I  come  by  your  summons,  Sir  Governor,'  said  the  priest . 
*  or  I  had  not  intruded  myself  where  I  well  knew  my  prea<*li* 
ments,  if  you  term  them  so,  will  do  no  good.' 

*  0, 1  crave  ^our  mercy,  reverend  father,'  said  De  Hagen- 
bach. *  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  did  send  for  you,  to  desire  your 
prayers  and  kind  intercession  with  Our  Lady  and  St.  Faul, 
m  some  transactions  which  are  likely  to  occur  this  morning, 
and  in  which,  as  the  Lombard  says,  I  do  espy  roha  d% 
gtLadagno.* 

*  Sir  Archibald,*  answered  the  priest  calmly,  '  I  well  ho\H* 
and  trust  that  you  do  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  glorititHl 
saints  so  far  as  to  ask  them  for  their  blessing  upon  such 
exploits  as  you  have  been  too  oft  engaged  In  since  your 
arrival  amongst  uh — an  event  which  of  itself  gave  token  of 
the  divine  anger.  Nay,  let  me  say,  humble  as  I  am,  that 
decency  to  a  servant  of  the  altar  should  check  you  from 
proposing  to  me  to  put  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  piling^ 
and  robbery.* 

*  I  understand  you,  father,'  said  the  rapacious  governor. 
'  and  you  shall  see  I  do.  While  you  are  the  duke*s  subject . 
you  must  by  your  office  put  up  your  prayers  for  his  succ<»ms 
in  matters  that  are  fairly  managed.  You  acknowledge  thi*^ 
wijh  a  graceful  bend  of  your  reverend  head  ? — Well,  then, 
I  will  be  as  reasonable  as  you  are.  Say  we  desire  the  inter* 
cession  of  the  good  saints,  and  of  you,  their  pious  orator,  in 
something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  path,  and,  if  you  will, 
somewhat  of  a  doubtful  complexion, — are  we  entitled  t4» 
ask  you  or  them  for  their  pains  and  trouble  without  a  ju.nt 
consideration  ?  Surely,  no.  Therefore  I  vow  and  solemnl> 
promise,  that  if  I  have  good  fortune  in  this  morning  *•* 
adventure,  St.  Paul  shall  hav^  an  altar-cloth  and  a  basin 
of  silver,  large  or  little,  as  my  booty  will  permit ;  Our  Lady 
a  web  of  satin  for  a  full  suit,  with  a  necklace  of  pearl  for 
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iriixdATS — and  thoo^  priest.  Mmie  twenty  pieces  of  broad 
Lrj^s^  ^fM^  icfr  acting  as  go-between  betwixt  coiselres 
itTui  tbe  blessed  apcvstles,  whom  we  acknowledge  omsehres 
vziw^jTihy  to  nt^nfdate  with  in  our  profeme  person.  And 
'.c.'v^  fiir  Prie»t,  do  we  onderstand  each  other,  for  I  hare 
r.z-'iMt  tissue  to  lose  I  I  kiw>w  too  bare  hard  thoogfatA  of  me, 
\Kit  yoo  see  the  defH  is  not  quite  so  horrible  as  be  is  painted.' 
"  I>y  we  understand  each  other  !  '  answend  the  Black 
?TMsiA  of  St.  PaoFs,  repeating  the  goTemrjo^s  question — 

Ajsiok,  no  !  and  I  fear  me  we  never  ^LslIL  Hast  then  nerer 
iifisoi^  the  words  spdken  br  the  holy  hermit,  'BeFchuAd  €4 

-frgmti^ea,  to  the  implacable  Qneen  .^nes,  who  had  revenged 
v-.n^  SBKh  dnadful  severity  the  aaKu>i<dnation  of  her  father, 
'i'lA  Elmpefor  Albert ! ' 

*  Xot  V  letnmed  the  knigbt ;  *  I  have  neither  studied 
"o.'jfir  <^Buvmicles  of  emperors,  nor  the  legends  of  hermits ;  and, 
u-.t''7i^or&.  Sir  Priest,  an  yoo  Hke  not  my  proposal,  let  os 
jubx^er  DO  farther  words  on  die  matter.  I  am  nnwont  to 
;i*<<M»  my  favouni,  or  to  deal  with  pviests  who  require 
*^:.itsttaJty,  when  gifts  are  he-Id  out  to  them-' 

'  Hesu*  yet  the  words  of  the  holy  man,'  said  the  prie<^. 
Tbe  time  mav  come,  and  that  sbortlv,  when  too  woald 
rib^iirT  df^mie  to  hear  what  you  scomfuily  reject/ 

'  ffpeak  on,  bot  be  brief,'  said  Archibald  de  Ha^^enbach ; 
'  ijrjfi  know,  tbongh  thou  may$t  terrify  or  cajole  the  multi- 
ti:*-^^  tSiioa  now  speakest  to  one  whcise  resjiolution  is  fixed 
itr  beyond  the  power  of  thy  eloquence  to  n>elt/ 

*  Know,  then,'  said  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  *  that  Agnes, 
o^ns^bser  (A  the  murdered  Albert,  after  shedding  oceans  of 
'jyjrii  in  aven^n$r  his  bloodv  death,  founded  at  length  the 
rail,  abbey  ofKdnig?sfeldt ;  and,  that  it  might  have  a  superior 
tutisBB  to  reiv>wned  sanctity,  made  a  piljOTmage  in  person 
ir,  the  ceil  of  the  holy  hermit,  and  berioogfat  of  lum  to 
"aXJ^MT  her  abbe>'  by  takickg  up  his  residence  there.  But 
v?jat  was  his  reply  ? — ^Mark  it,  and  tremble.  ''  Begone, 
Tvzhiem  woman  ! ''  said  the  holy  man  ;  '*  God  will  not  be 
n*fnred  with  blood-guilt ioess,  and  rejects  the  gifts  which 
v^n:  fA}ftamed  by  violence  and  robbery.  The  Ahm^ty  loves 
rj«sey.  jostiee,  and  humanity,  and  by  the  lovers  c^  these 
'xJy^will  He  be  wor^iipped-" — ^And  now,  Archibald  of 
rfaiynhadi^  onoe,  twice,  thrice,  hast  thou  had  wamii^. 
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Live  as  beoomea  a  man  on  whom  sentence  is  passed,  and 
who  must  expect  execution.' 

Having  spoken  these  words  with  a  menacing  tone  and 
frowning  aspect,  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  turned  away  from 


i., 


the  governor,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  command  him  to 
be  arrested.  But  when  he  recollected  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  attached  to  the  laying  violent  hands  on  a 
priest,  he  Bu£Fered  him  to  depart  in  peace,  conscious  that  hix 
own  unpopularity  might  render  any  attempt  to  reventfc 
himself  an  act  of  great  rashness.    He  called,  therefore,  fur 
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h  heaJker  of  Bmgimdy,  in  which  he  swallowed  down  his 
aJtsf^eaBore,  and  had  jost  retomed  to  Kihan  the  cap,  which 
lie  had  diained  to  the  hottom,  when  the  warden  winded  a 
biaei:  iiom  the  watch-tower,  which  betokened  the  acrival  ci 
stxangecB  at  the  gate  o€  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

I  win  reeifit  soeh  cntertumiiait  till 
Ifj  eoemj  h^s  nmv  power. 

The  TempesL 

*  TkAT  blast  was  bat  feebly  blown,'  said  De  Hagenbach, 
hSBendhtg  to  the  nunparts,  6om  which  he  could  see  what 
paflBcd  oo  the  outside  of  the  gate ;  *  who  approaches, 
KiHanf 

The  tiusty  sqoiie  was  hasteninig  to  meet  him  with  the 


''Two  men  widi  a  mole,  an  it  please  your  excellency; 
hjiod  meichants  I  Resume  them  to  be.' 

^  Machants  !  'sdeath,  villain !  pedlars  you  mean. 
Heaid  ever  man  <rf  Widish  merohants  tzan^ing  it  cm  foot, 
idtii  no  more  baggage  than  one  mule  can  manage  to  cany  ! 
They  most  be  beggarly  Bohemians,  or  those  whom  ibe 
TtcoA  people  call  Esooesais.  The  knaves  !  ihey  shall  pay 
vifkk  the  pinii^  of  their  pannches  far  the  poverty  oi  thdr 


^  Db  not  be  too  hasty,  an  please  yoor  excdkncy,'  quoth 
il«  squlie ;  '  small  budges  hold  lich  goods.  But  rich  cm- 
poor,  they  are  our  mm,  at  least  they  have  all  the  marks  ; 
the  ^der,  well-sized,  and  daik-viaaged,  may  write  fifty  and 
^Te  years,  a  beard  somewhat  grizzled  ; — the  younger,  some 
tiro-and-twenty,  taller  than  the  first,  and  a  well-^voured 
lad^  with  a  smooth  chin,  and  li^t-brown  moustaches.' 

'  Let  them  be  admitted,'  said  the  governor,  turning  back 
in  Older  a^aln  to  descend  to  the  street,  *  and  bring  them  into 
The  firftcr-kammff  id  the  tcdl-hoose.' 

So  aayii^,  he  betocA  himself  to  the  place  appointed, 
'K^aadh  was  an  apartment  in  the  large  tower  that  protected 
'ihe  eastern  gateway,  in  which  were  deposited  the  rack. 
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and  reading  with  a  commentary  as  he  went  on  :  *  There 
was  Count  William  of  Elvershoe — he  was  my  assay-piece, 
a  sweet  youth,  and  died  most  like  a  Christian.' 

'  I  remember — ^he  was  indeed  a  most  smart  youth,  and 
courted  my  mistress/  said  Sir  Archibald. 

*  He  died  on  St.  Jude's,  in  the  year  of  grace  1455/  said  the 
executioner. 

*  Go  on,  but  name  no  dates/  said  the  governor. 

*  Sir  Miles  of  Stockenborg  ' 

*  He  drove  off  my  cattle/  observed  his  excellency. 

'  Sir  Louis  of  Riesenf eldt ' — continued  the  executioner. 
'  He  made  love  to  my  wife/  commented  the  governor. 

*  The  three  Jung-herm  of  I^mmerbourg — ^you  made  their 
father,  the  Count,  childless  in  one  day.' 

'  And  he  made  me  landless,'  said  Sir  Archibald,  *  so  that 
account  is  settled.  Thou  needest  read  no  further,'  he 
continued ;  '  I  admit  thy  record,  though  it  is  written  in 
letters  somewhat  of  the  reddest.  I  had  counted  these  three 
young  gentlemen  as  one  execution.' 

'  You  did  me  the  greater  wrong,'  said  Francis  ;  *  they  cost  . 
three  good  separate  blows  of  this  good  sword.' 

'  Be  it  so,  and  God  be  with  their  souls,'  said  Hagenbach. 
'  But  thy  ambition  must  go  to  sleep  for  a  while,  Scharf - 
gerichter,  for  the  stuff  that  came  hither  to-day  is  for 
dungeon  and  cord,  or  perhaps  a  touch  of  the  rack  or  strap- 
pado—there is  no  honour  to  win  on  them.' 

'  The  worse  luck  mine,'  said  the  executioner.  '  I  had 
dreamed  so  surely  that  your  honour  had  made  me  noble  ; — 
and  then  the  fall  of  ray  sword  ? '  ^ 

'  Take  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  forget  your  auguries.' 

'  With  your  honour's  permission,  no,'  said  the  executioner  ; 
'  to  drink  before  noon  were  to  endanger  the  nicety  of  my 
hand.' 

*  Be  silent  then,  and  mind  your  duty,'  said  De  Hagenbach. 
Francis  took  up  his  sheathless  sword,  wiped  the  dust 

reverently  from  it,  and  withdrew  into  a  comer  of  the 
chamber,  where  he  stood  leaning  with  his  hands  on  the 
pommel  of  the  fatal  weapon. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Kilian  entered  at  the 
head  of  five  or  six  soldiers,  conducting  the  two  Philipsons, 
whose  arms  were  tied  down  with  cords. 
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'  Approach  me  a  chair/  said  the  goTemor,  and  took  his 
place  gravely  beside  a  table,  on  which  stood  writing  materials. 

'Who  are  these  men,  Kilian,  and  wherefore  are  they 
bound  1  ' 

^So  please  yoor  excellency/  said  Kilian,  with  a  deep 
respect  of  manner,  which  entirely  differed  from  the  tone, 
approaching  to  familiarity,  with  which  he  communicated 
with  his  master  in  private,  '  we  thought  it.  well  that  these 
two  strangers  should  not  appear  armed  in  your  gracious 
presence ;  and  when  we  required  of  them  to  surrender  their 
weapons  at  the  gate  as  is  the  custom  of  the  garrison,  this 
young  gallant  must  needs  offer  resistance.  I  admit  he  gave 
up  his  weapon  at  his  father's  command/ 

'  It  is  false  ! '  exclaimed  young  Philipson  ;  but  his  father 
making  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent,  he  obeyed  instantly. 

"  Noble  sir,'  said  the  elder  Philipson,  '  we  are  strangers, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  this  citadel ;  we  are 
Englishmen,  and  unaccustomed  to  submit  to  personal  mis- 
handling ;  we  trust  you  will  have  excuse  for  us,  when  we 
foondourselves,  without  any  explanation  of  the  cause,  rudely 
seized  <m  by  we  knew  not  whom.  My  son,  who  is  young 
and  unthinking,  did  partly  draw  his  weapon,  but  desisted 
at  my  command  without  having  altogether  unsheathed  his 
.<word,  far  less  made  a  blow.  For  myself,  I  am  a  merchant, 
accustomed  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
countries  in  which  I  traffic  ;  I  am  in  the  territories  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  I*know  his  laws  and  customs  must 
be  just  and  equitable.  He  is  the  powerful  and  faithful  ally 
of  England,  and  I  fear  nothing  while  under  his  banner/ 

'  Hem  !  hem  ! '  replied  De  Hagenbach,  a  little  discon- 
certed by  the  Englishman's  composure,  and  perhaps  recol- 
lecting that,  unless  his  passions  were  awakened  (as  in  the 
ease  (3  the  Swiss,  whom  he  detested),  Charles  of  Burgundy 
deserved  the  character  of  a  just  though  severe  prince — 
Fair  words  are  well,  but  hardly  make  amends  for  foul 
actiiHis.  Tou  have  drawn  swords  in  riot,  and  opposition 
to  the  duke's  soldiers  when  obeying  the  mandates  which 
regulate  their  watch.' 

'  Surely,  sir,'  answered  Philipson,  '  this  is  a  severe  con- 
struction of  a  most  natural  action*  But,  in  a  word,  if  you 
are  disposed  to  be  rigorous,  the  simple  action  of  drawing. 
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or  attempting  to  draw,  a  sword  in  a  garrison  town,  is  only 
punishable  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  such  we  must  pay,  if 
it  be  your  will/ 

'  Now,  here  is  a  silly  sheep,'  said  Kilian  to  the  executioner, 
beside  whom  he  had  stationed  himself,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  group,  *  wfad  voluntarily  offers  his  own  fleece  to 
the  clipper/ 

'  It  will  scacoely  serve  as  a  ransom  for  his  throat.  Sir 
Squire,'  answered  Francis  Steinemherz ;  *  for,  look  you. 
I  dreamed  last  night  that  our  master  made  me  noble,  and 
I  knew  by  the  fall  of  my  sword  that  this  is  the  man  by  whom 
I  am  to  mount  to  gentility.  I  must  this  very  day  deal  on 
him  with  my  good  sword. 

'  Why,  thou  ambitious  fool,'  said  the  esquire,  '  this  is  no 
noble,  but  an  island  pedlar — a  mere  English  citizen.' 

'  Thou  art  deceived,'  said  the  executioner,  *  and  hast 
never  looked  o;i  men  when  they  are  about  to  die.' 

'  Have  I  not  ?  '  said  the  squire.  *  Have  I  not  looked 
on  five  pitched  fields,  besides  skirmishes  and  ambu8cade> 
innumerablcr? ' 

'  That  tries  not  the  courage,'  said  the  Scharfgerichter. 
'  All  men  will  fi^ht  when  pitched  against  each  other.  S 
will  the  most  paltry  curs — so  will  the  dunghill  fowls.  But 
he  is  brave  and  noble  who  can  look  on  a  scaffold  and  a  block, 
a  priest  to  give  him  absolution,  and  the  headsman  and  good 
sword  ^hich  is  to  mow  him  down  in  his  strength,  as  he 
would  look  upon  things  indifferent ;  and  such  a  man  is  that 
whom  we  now  behold.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Kilian,  *  but  that  man  looks  not  on  such 
an  apparatus — ^he  only  sees  our  illustrious  patron.  Sir 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach.' 

*  And  he  who  looks  upon  Sir  Archibald,'  said  the  execu- 
tioner, '  being,  as  yonder  man  assuredly  is,  a  person  of 
sense  and  apprehension,  looks  he  not  upon  sword  and 
headsman?  Assuredly  that  prisoner  apprehends  as  much, 
and  being  so  composed  as  he  is  under  such  conviction*  it 
shows  him  to  be  a  nobleman  by  blood,  or  may  I  myself  never 
win  nobility  ! ' 

'  Our  master  will  come  to  compromise  with  him,  I  Judge/ 
replied  Kilian  ;  *  he  looks  smilingly  on  him.' 

'  Never  trust  to  me  then,'  said  the  man  in  scarlet ;  *  there 
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is  a  ^anoe  in  Sr  Aichibaid^s  eye  which  betokois  blood,  as 
snr^T  as  the  dc^-star  bodes  pestilenoe.' 

While  these  (^pendants  of  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach 
were  thus  ocmvra^siiig  apart,  their  master  had  «igaged  the 
pnsonezs  in  a  long  train  of  captions  intenogatones  con- 
oeaning  th^  business  in  Switserland,  thdr  connexion  with 
the  T.auifU.inin«Ti^  and  the  caose  of  their  traTdlii^  into 
Buigiindy,  to  all  which  the  sraiior  Fhilipson  gave  direct 
and  plain  answos,  excepting  to  the  last.  He  was  goii^, 
he  said,  into  Bmgandy,  for  the  pnipose  of  his  traffic, — his 
wares  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  govemca',  who  m^it 
detain  all,  or  any  part  iji  them,  as  he  mi^t  be  disposed  to 
make  hims^  answerable  to  his  mast^.  But  his  bosdness 
with  the  duke  was  of  a  private  nature,  respecting  some 
particolar  matters  of  commerce,  in  which  others  as  weQ  as 
be  himself  were  interested.  To  the  dnke  alone,  he  declared, 
woaM  he  communicate  the  affair ;  and  he  pressed  it 
strongly  on  the  governor  that  if  he  should  sustain  any 
damage  in  his  own  perscm  or  that  of  his  son,  the  duke's 
severe  displeasure  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

De  Hagenbach  was  evidently  much  embarrassed  by  the 
steady  tone  of  his  prisoner,  and  more  than  once  held  council 
with  the  bottle,  his  never-idling  oracle  in  cases  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Philipson  had  readily  surrendered  to  the 
governor  a  list  or  invoice  of  his  merchandise,  which  was 
of  BO  inviting  a  character,  that  Sir  Archibald  absdutely 
srloated  over  it.  Afto*  remaining  in  deep  meditation  fcff 
some  time,  he  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  tiius  : 

'  You  must  be  well  aware.  Sir  Mochant,  that  it  is  the 
duke's  pleasure  that  no  Swiss  merchandise  shall  pass  through 
his  territcnies ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  you  have  been,  by 
Toor  own  account,  some  time  in  that  country,  and  having 
also  accompanied  a  body  of  men  caUing  themselves  Swiss 
Deputies,  I  am  authorized  to  believe  that  these  valuable 
articles  are  rather  the  property  of  those  persons,  than  of 
a  single  individual  of  so  poor  an  appearance  as  yourself,  and 
that  should  I  demand  pecuniary  satis&M^tion,  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  would  not  be  an  extravagant  fine  for  so 
bold  a  practice ;  and  you  mi^t  wander*  where  you  will 
with  ihe  rest  of  your  wares,  so  you  bring  them  not  into 
Burgundy.' 
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*  But  it  is  to  Burgundy,  and  to  the  duke's  presence,  that 
I  am  expressly  bound/  said  the  Englishman.  '  If  I  go  not 
thither  my  journey  is  wrecked,  and  the  duke's  displeasure 
is  certain  to  light  on  those  who  may  molest  me.  For  I  make 
vour  excellency  aware,  that  your  ffracious  prince  already 
knows  of  my  journey,  and  will  make  strict  inquiry  where 
and  by  whom  I  have  been  intercepted.' 

Again  the  governor  was  silent,  endeavouring  to  decide 
how  he  might  best  reconcile  the  gratification  of  his  rapacity 
with  precaution  for  his  safety.  After  a  few  minutes  con- 
sideration he  again  addressed  his  prisoner. 

'  Thou  art  very  positive  in  thy  tale,  my  good  friend  ;  but 
my  orders  are  equally  so  to  exclude  merchandise  coming; 
from  Switzerland.  What  if  I  put  thy  mule  and  baggage 
under  arrest  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  withstand  your  power,  my  lord,  to  do  what  you 
will.  I  will  in  that  case  go  to  the  duke's  footstool,  and  di) 
my  errand  there.' 

'  Aye,  and  my  errand  also,'  answered  the  governor.  'That 
is,  thou  wilt  carry  thy  complaint  to  the  duke  against  the 
Governor  of  La  Ferette,  for  executing  his  orders  too  strictly  t  * 

'  On  my  life  and  honest  word,'  answered  the  Englishman, 
'  I  will  make  no  complaint.  Leave  me  but  my  ready  money, 
without  which  I  can  hardly  travel  to  the  duke's  court, 
and  I  will  look  no  more  after  these  ffoods  and  wares  than  the 
stag  looks  after  the  antlers  which  he  shed  last  year.' 

Again  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette  looked  doubtful,  and 
shook  his  head. 

*  Men  in  such  a  case  as  yours,'  he  said, '  cannot  be  trusted  : 
nor,  to  say  truth,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  they  should  W 
trustworthy.  These  same  wares,  designed  for  the  duke  ^ 
private  hand,  in  what  do  they  consist  ? ' 

'  They  are  under  seal,'  replied  the  Englishman. 

'  They  are  of  rare  value,  doubtless  ? '  continued  the 
governor. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  answered  the  elder  Philipson  ;  '  I  know 
the  duke  sets  great  store  by  them.  But  your  excellency 
knows,  that  great  princes  sometimes  place  a  high  value  on 
trifles.' 

*  Bear  you  them  about  you  ? '  said  the  governor.  *  Take 
heed  how  you  answer — Look  around  you  on  these  engineft, 
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nhich  can  bring  a  dumb  man  to  speak,  and  consider  I  have 
:he  power  to  employ  them  ! ' 

*And  I  the  courage  to  support  their  worst  infliction/ 
answered  Philipson,  with  the  same  impenetrable  coolness 
which  he  had  maintained  throughout  the  whole  conference. 

*  Remember,  also/  said  Hagenbach,  '  that  I  can  have 
your  person  searched  as  thoroughly  as  your  mails  and 
oudgete.' 

'  I  do  remember  that  I  am  wholly  in  thy  power  ;  and,  that 
I  may  leave  thee  no  excuse  for  employing  force  on  a  peaceful 
traveller,  I  will  own  to  you/  said  Phihpson,  '  that  I  have 
the  duke's  packet  in  the  bosom  of  my  doublet/ 

"  Bring  it  forth/  answered  the  governor. 

*  My  hands  are  tied,  both  in  honour  and  literally,'  said  the 
Englishman. 

'  Pluck  it  from  his  bosom,  Kilian,'  said  Sir  Archibald ; 
'  let  us  see  this  gear  he  talks  of.' 

'  Could  resistance  avail,'  replied  the  stout  merchant, '  you 
•^hould  pluck  forth  my  heart  first.  But  I  pray  all  who  are 
present  to  observe,  that  the  seals  are  every  one  whole  and 
unbroken  at  this  moment  when  it  is  forcibly  taken  from  my 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  looked  around  on  the  soldiers,  whose 
presence  De  Hagenbach  had  peiiiaps  forgotten. 

'  How,  dog  ! '  said  Sir  Archibald,  giving  way  to  his  pa^f- 
^'ion,  *  would  you  stir  up  mutiny  among  my  men-at-arms  ? — 
Kilian,  let  the  soldiers  wait  without/ 

So  saying,  he  hastily  placed  under  cover  of  his  own  robe 
the  small  but  remarkably  well-secured  packet,  which  Kilian 
had  taken  from  the  merchant's  person.  The  soldiers  with- 
drew, lingering,  however,  and  looking  back,  like  children 
brou^it  away  from  a  show  b^ore  its  final  conclusion. 

*  So,  feUow  ! '  again  began  De  Hagenbach,  '  we  are  now 
more  private.  Wilt  thou  dml  more  on  the  level  with  me, 
and  tell  me  niiat  this  packet  is,  and  whence  it  comes  1 ' 

'  Could  all  your  garrison  be  crowded  into  this  room,  I  can 
only  answer  as  before.  The  contents  I  do  not  precisely  know 
--the  person  by  whom  it  was  sent  I  am  determined  not  to 
name. 

'  Periiaps  your  son,'  said  the  governor,  *  may  be  more 
compliaDt.* 
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^  He  cannot  tell  you  that,  of  which  he  is  himself  ignorant, 
answered  the  merchant. 

*  Perchance  the  rack  may  make  you  both  find  your  tongues ; 
an4  we  will  try  it  on  the  young  fellow  first,  Kilian,  since 
thou  knowest  we  have  seen  men  shrink  from  beholding  the 
wrenched  joints  of  their  children,  that  would  have  committed 
their  own  old  sinews  to  the  stretching  with  much  endurance/ 

'  You  may  make  the  trial,'  said  Arthur,  '  and  Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  to  endure  ' 

*  And  me  courage  to  behold,'  added  his  father. 

All  this  while  the  governor  was  turning  and  returning  the 
little  packet  in  his  hand,  curiously  inspecting  every  fold, 
and  r^retting,  doubtless,  in  secret,  that  a  few  patches  of 
wax,  placed  under  an  envelope  of  crimson  satin,  and 
ligatures  of  twisted  silk  cord,  should  prevent  his  eager  eyes 
from  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  treasure  which  he 
doubted  not  it  concealed.  At  length  he  again  called  in  the 
soldiers,  and  delivered  up  the  two  prisoners  to  their  charge, 
commanding  that  they  should  be  kept  safely,  and  in 
separate  holds,  and  that  the  father,  in  particular,  should  be 
most  carefully  looked  after. 

'  I  take  you  all  here  to  witness,'  exclaimed  the  elder  Philip- 
son,  despising  the  menacing  signs  of  De  Hagenbctch,  *  that 
the  governor  detains  from  me  a  packet,  addressed  to  hi^ 
most  gracious  lord  and  master,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.* 

De  Hagenbach  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  passion. 

'  And  should  I  not  detain  it  ? '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  Toice 
inarticulate  with  rage.  '  May  there  not  be  some  foul 
practice  against  the  Itfe  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  by 
poison  or  otherwise,  in  this  suspicious  packet,  brought  by 
a  most  suspicious  bearer  ?  Have  we  never  heard  of  poisons 
which  do  their  work  by  the  smell  ?  And  shall  we,  who  keep 
the  gate,  as  I  may  say,  of  his  Grace  of  Burgundy's  dominion.^, 
give  access  to  what  may  rob  Europe  ol  its  pride  of  chivalr>\ 
Burgundy  of  its  prince,  and  Flanders  of  her  father  ? — No  ! 
Away  with  these  miscreants,  soldiers— down  to  the  lowest 
dungeons  with  them — keep  them  separate,  and  watoh  them 
carefully.  This  treasonable  practice  has  been  meditated 
with  the  connivance  of  Berne  and  Soleure.' 

Thus  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  raved,  with  a  vaiaed 
voice  and  inflamed  countenance,  lashing  himsetf  as  it  were 
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into  passion,  nntil  the  steps  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  clash  of 
iheir  arms,  as  they  retired  with  the  prisoners,  were  no 
longer  audible.  HIb  complexion,  when  these  had  ceased, 
v^axed  paler  than  was  natural  to  him — ^his  brow  was 
furrowed  with  anxious  wrinkles — and  his  voice  became 
lower  and  more  hesitating  than  ordinary,  as,  turning  to  his 
esquire,  he  said,  '  Kilian,  we  stand  upon  a  slippery  plank, 
with  a  raging  torrent  beneath  us — ^What  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 

*  Marry,  to  move  forward  with  a  resolved  yet  prudent 
step,'  answered  the  crafty  Kilian.  '  It  is  unlucky  that  all 
these  fellows  should  have  seen  the  packet,  and  heard  the 
appeal  of  yonder  iron-nerved  trader.  But  this  ill  luck  has 
befallen  us,  and  the  packet  having  been  in  your  excellency's 
hands,  you  will  have  all  the  credit  of  having  broken  the 
seals  ;  for,  though  you  leave  them  as  entire  as  the  moment 
they  were  impressed,  it  will  only  be  supposed  they  have 
be^  ingmiously  replaced.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  con- 
tents, before  we  determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 
They  must  be  of  rare  value,  since  the  churl  merchant  was 
well  contented  to  leave  behind  all  his  rich  mule's-load  of 
merchandise,  so  that  this  precious  packet  might  pass 
unexamined.' 

^  They  may  be  papers  on  some  political  matter.  Many 
sQch,  and  of  high  importance,  pass  secretly  oetween  Edward 
of  Kngland  and  our  bold  duke.'  Such  was  the  reply  of 
De  Hagenbach. 

*  If  t^ey  be  papers  of  consequence  to  the  duke,'  answered 
Kiliji.li,  ^  we  can  forward  them  to  Dijon.  Or  they  may  be 
such  as  Louis  of  France  would  purchase  with  their  weight 
of  gold.' 

'  For  shame,  Kilian,'  said  the  knight ;  *  wouldst  thou 
have  me  betray  my  master's  secrets  to  the  King  of  France  t 
Sooner  would  I  lay  my  head  on  the  block.' 

*  Indeed?   And  yet  your  excellency  hesitates  not  to  ' 

Here  the  squire  stopped,  apparently  for  fear  of  giving 

offence,  by  affixing  a  name  too  broad  and  intelligible  to  the 
practices  of  his  patron. 

*  To  plunder  the  duke,  thou  wouldst  say,  thou  impudent 
slave  !  And,  saying  so,  ^ou  wouldst  be  as  dull  as  thou  art 
wont  to  be,'  answered  I>e  Hagenbach.  *  I  partake,  indeed, 
in  the  plunder  which  the  duke  takes  from  alien? ;    and 
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reason  good.  Even  so  the  hound  and  the  hawk  have  their 
share  of  the  quarry  they  bring  down — aye,  and  the  lion's 
share,  too,  unless  the  huntsman  or  falconer  be  all  the  nearer 
to  them.  Such  are  the  perquisites  of  my  rank  ;  and  the 
duke,  who  placed  me  here  for  the  gratification  of  his  resent- 
ment and  the  bettering  of  my  fortune,  does  not  grudge  them 
to  a  faithful  servant.  And,  indeed,  I  may  term  myself,  in 
so  far  as  this  territory  of  La  Ferette  extends,  the  duke's  full 
representative,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  Alter  Ego— and, 
thereupon,  I  will  openrthis  packet,  which,  being  addressed  to 
him,  is  thereby  equally  addressed  to  me.' 

Having  thus  in  a  manner  talked  himself  up  to  an  idea  of 
his  own  high  authority,  he  cut  the  strings  of  the  packet 
which  he  had  all  this  while  held  in  his  hand,  and,  undoing 
the  outer  coverings,  produced  a  very  small  case  made  of 
sandal-wood. 

'  The  contents,'  he  said,  '  had  need  to  be  valuable,  a^ 
they  lie  in  so  little  compass.' 

So  sa3ring  he  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  casket,  opening, 
displayed  a  necklace  of  diamonds,  distinguished  by  bril- 
liancy and  size,  and  apparently  of  extraordinary  value.  The 
eyes  of  the  avaricious  governor,  and  his  no  less  rapacious 
attendant,  were  so  dazzled  with  the  unusual  splendour, 
that  for  some  time  they  could  express  nothing  save  joy  and 
surprise. 

*  Aye,  marry,  sir,'  said  Kilian,  *  the  obstinate  old  knave 
had  reasons  for  his  hardihood.  My  own  joints  should  have 
stood  a  strain  or  two' ere  I  surrendered  such  sparklers  a^ 
these.  And*  now.  Sir  Archibald,  may  your  trusty  follower 
ask  you  how  this  booty  is  to  be  divided  between  the  duke 
and  his  governor,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of 
garrison  towns  !  ' 

*  Faith,  we  will  suppose  the  garrison  stormed,  Kilian  ; 
and,  in  a  storm,  thou  knowest,  the  first  finder  takes  all^ 
with  due  consideration  always  of  his  trusty  followers.' 

'  As  myself,  for  example,'  said  Kilian. 

*  Aye,  and  myself,  for  example,'  answered  a  voice,  which 
sounded  like  the  echo  of  the  esquire's  words,  from  the 
remote  comer  of  the  ancient  apartment. 

*  'Sdeath  !  we  are  overheaxd,'  exclaimed  the  governor, 
starting,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 
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*  Only  by  a  fauthful  follows,  as  the  worthy  esquire 
observes,'  s^id  the  execationer,  moving  slowly  forwarcL 

*  ViOabi,  how  didst  thoa  dare  watch  me  ? '  said  Sir 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach« 

'  Trouble  not  yourself  for  that,  sir/  said  Kilian.  '  Honest 
Steinemheiz  has  no  tongue  to  speak,  or  ear  to  hear,  save 
acoovdiDg  to  your  pleasure.  Indeed,  we  must  shortly  have 
taken  him  into  our  counsels,  seeing  these  men  must  be 
dealt  upon,  and  that  speedily.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  De  Hagmibach  ;  '  I  had  thought  they 
might  be  spared.' 

^  To  tell  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  how  the  Governor  of  La 
Feietle  accounts  to  his  treasure  for  the  duties  and  for* 
ierituies  at  his  custom-house  ? '  demanded  KUian. 

'  Tis  true,'  said  the  knight:  'dead  men  have  n^her  teeth 
Qor  tongue— they  bite  not,  and  they  tell  no  tales.  Thou 
uilt  take  order  with  them,  Scharfgerichter.' 

*  I  will,  my  lord,'  answered  the  executioner, '  on  condition 
that,  if  this  must  be  in  the  way  of  dungeon  execution,  which 
I  c^  cellar  practice,  my  privilege  to  claim  nobility  shall 
be  saved  and  reserved  to  me,  and  the  execution  shall  be 
declared  to  be  as  effectual  to  my  claim,  as  it  might  have 
been  if  the  blow  had  been  dealt  in  broad  daylight,  with  my 
honomaUe  blade  of  office.' 

De  Hagmibach  stared  at  the  executioner,  as  not  under- 
standing what  he  meant ;  on  which  Kilian  took  occasion 
to  explain,  that  the  Scharfgerichter  was  strongly  impressed, 
from  the  free  and  dauntless  conduct  of  the  elder  prisoner, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  noble  blood,  from  whose  decapitation 
he  would  himself  derive  all  the  advantages  proposed  to  the 
headsman  who  should  es^cute  his  function  on  nine  men  of 
Illustrious  extabction. 

'  He  may  be  ri^t,'  said  Sir  Archibald,  '  for  here  is  a  slip 
of  parchment,  commending  the  beaxer  of  this  carcanet  to 
the  duke,  dedring  him  to  accept  it  as  a  true  token  from 
one  well  known  to  him,  and  to  give  the  bearrar  full  credence 
in  all  that  he  should  say  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  he 
Is  Beat.* 

*  Byidiomisthenotesigned,if  Imay  makeboldtoask  1 ' 
said  Kilian. 

'  There  is  no  name — the  duke  must  be  supposed  to  eoUeet 

A.  or  a.  IT 
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that  information  from  the  gems,  or  perhaps  the  hand- 
writing.' 

'  On  neither  of  which  he  is  likely  to  hare  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  ingenuity/  said  Kilian. 

De  Hagenbaoh  looked  at  the  diamonds,  and  smiled  darkly. 
The  Scharfgerichter,  encouraged  by  the  familiarity  into 
which  he  had  in  a  manner  forced  himself,  returned  to  his 
plea,  and  insisted  on  the  nobility  of  the  supposed  merchant. 
Such  a  trust,  and  such  a  letter  of  unlimited  credence,  could 
never,  he  contended,  be  entrusted  to  a  man  meanly  bom.^ 

'  Thou  art  deceived,  thou  fool,'  said  the  knight ;  '  kings 
now  use  the  lowest  tools  to  do  their  dearest  offices.  Louis 
has  set  the  example  of  putting  his  barber,  and  the  valets  of 
his  chamber,  to  do  the  work  formerly  entrusted  to  dukes  and 
peers ;  and  other  monarchs  begin  to  think  that  it  is  better, 
in  choosing  their  agents  for  important  affairs,  to  judge  rather 
by  the  quality  of  men's  brains  than  that  of  their  blood.  And 
as  for  the  stately  look  and  bold  bearing  which  distinguish 
yonder  fellow  in  the  eyes  of  cravens  like  thee,  it  belongs  to 
his  country,  not  his  rank.  Thou  thinkest  it  is  in  England 
as  in  Flanders,  where  a  city-bred  burgher  of  Ghent,  Liege, 
or  Ypres,  is  as  distinct  an  animal  from  a  knight  of  Hainault, 
as  a  Flanders  wagon-horse  from  a  Spanish  Jennet.  But 
thou  art  deceived.  England  has  many  a  merchant  as 
haughty  of  heart,  aqd  as  prompt  of  hand,  as  any  noble-bom 
son  of  her  rich  bosom.  jBut  be  not  dejected,  thou  foolish 
man  ;  do  thy  business  well  on  this  merchant,  and  we  shall 
presently  have  on  our  hands  the  Landamman  of  Unter- 
walden,  who,  thoueh  a  churl  by  his  choice,  is  yet  a  nobleman 
by  blood,  and  shaQ,  by  his  well-deserved  death,  aid  thee  to 
•get  rid  of  the  peasant  slough  which  thou  art  so  weary  of.' 

*  Were  not  your  excellency  better  adjourn  these  men's 
fate,'  said  Kilian,  '  till  you  hear  something  of  them  from 
the  Swiss  prisoners  whom  we  shall  presently  have  in  our 
power  ? ' 

^  Be  it  as  you  will,'  said  Hagenbach,  waving  his  hand,  as 
If  patting  aside  some  disagreeable  task.  *  But  let  all  be 
finished  ere  I  hear  of  it  again.* 

'  Louis  XI  was  j^robably  the  fint  king  of  France  who  flung  aaide  all 
affectation  of  chooBing  his  ministen  from  among  the  nobility.  He  often 
pUoed  men  of  nean  birth  In  situationa  of  the  higheet  trust. 
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The  stem  satellites  bowed  obedience,  and  the  deadly 
cGDclAYe  broke  up  ;  their  chief  carefully  securing  the  valu- 
able gems,  which  he  was  willing  to  purchase  at  the  expense 
ci  treachery  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  employment  he  had 
enlisted  himself,  as  well  as  the  blood  of  two  innocent  men. 
Yet  with  a  weakness  of  mind  not  uncommon  to  great 
criminals,  he  shrank  from  the  thoughts  of  his  own  baseness 
and  cruelty,  and  endeavoured  to  banish  the  feeling  of  dis- 
honour from  his  mind,  by  devolving  the  immediate  execu- 
tiaa  of  his  villany  upon  his  subordinate  agents. 


CHAPTER  XV 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  built  for  man ! 

Old  Play. 

The  dungeon  in  which  the  younger  Philipson  was  im- 
mured, was  one  of  those  gloomy  caverns  which  cry  shame 
on  the  inhumanity  of  our  ancestors.  They  seem  to  have 
been  almost  insensible  to  the  distinction  betwixt  innocence 
and  guilt,  as  the  consequences  of  mere  accusation  must  have 
been  far  more  severe  in  those  days  than  is  in  our  own  that 
species  of  imprisonment  which  is  adjudged  as  an  express 
punishment  for  crime. 

The  cell  of  Arthur  Philipson  was  of  considerable  length, 
but  dark  and  narrow,  and  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock  upon 
which  the  tower  was  founded.  A  small  lamp  was  allowed 
him,  not,  however,  without  some  grumbling,  but  his  am^ 
were  still  kept  bound  ;  and  when  he  asked  for  a  draught  of 
water,  one  of  the  grim  satellites,  by  whom  he  was  thrust 
into  this  cell,  answered  surlily,  that  he  might  endure  his 
thirst  for  all  the  time  his  life  was  likely  to  last — a  gloomy 
response,  which  augured  that  his  privations  would  continue 
as  long  as  his  life,  yet  neither  be  of  long  duration.  By  the 
dim  lamp  he  had  groped  his  way  to  a  bench,  or  rough  seat, 
cut  in  the  rock  ;  and,  as  his  eyes  got  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  region  in  which  he  was  immured,  he 
became  aware  of  a  ghastly  cleft  in  the  floor  of  his  dungeon, 
somewhat  resembling  the  opening  of  a  draw-well,   but 
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irregular  in  its  aperture,  and  apparently  the  mouth  of  a  gulf 
of  Nature's  conformation,  slightly  assisted  by  the  labour 
of  human  art. 

'  Here,  then,  is  my  death-bed,'  he  said,  '  and  that  gulf 
perhaps  the  grave  which  yawns  for  my  remains !  Nay,  I  have 
heard  of  prisoners  being  plunged  into  such  horrid  abysses 
while  they  were  yet  alive,  to  die  at  leisure/  crushed  with 
wounds,  their  groans  unheard,  and  their  fate  unpitied  !  ' 

He  approached  his  head  to  the  dismal  cavity,  and  heard, 
as  at  a  great  depth,  the  sound  of  a  sullen  and,  as  it  seemed, 
subterranean  stream.  The  sunless  waves  appeared  mur- 
muring for  their  victim.  Death  is  dreadful  at  all  ages  ; 
but  in  the  first  springtide  of  youth,  with  all  the  feelings  of 
enjoyment  afloat  and  eager  for  gratification,  to  be  snatched 
forcibly  from  the  banquet  to  which  the  individual  has  but 
just  sat  down,  is  peculiarly  appalling,  even  when  the  change 
comes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  to  sit,  like 
young  Philipson,  on  the  brink  of  the  subterranean  abyss, 
and  ruminate  in  horrid  doubt  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
death  was  to  be  inflicted,  was  a  situation  which  might  break 
the  spirit  of  the  boldest ;  and  the  unfortunate  captive  was 
wholly  unable  to  suppress  the  natural  tears  that  flowed 
from  his  eyes  in  torrents,  and  which  his  bound  arms  did  not 
permit  him  to  wipe  away.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
although  a  gallant  young  man  in  aught  of  danger  which  was 
to  be  faced  and  overcome  by  active  exertion,  the  youth 
was  strongly  imaginative,  and  sensitive  to  a  powerful  extent 
to  all  those  exaggerations  which,  in  a  situation  of  helple$<8 
uncertainty,  fancy  lends  to  distract  the  soul  of  him  who 
lyust  passively  expect  an  approaching  evil. 

Yet  the  feelings  of  Arthur  Philipson  were  not  selfish.  They 
reverted  to  his  father,  whose  just  and  noble  character  wa^ 
as  much  formed  to  attract  veneration,  as  his  unceasing 

btemal  care  and  affection  to  excite  love  and  gratitude. 
[e,  too,  was  in  the  hands  of  remorseless  villains,  who  w*ere 
determined  to  conceal  robbery  by  secret  murder — ^he,  too, 
undaunted  in  so  many  dangers,  resolute  in  so  many  encoun- 
ters, lay  bound  and  defenceless,  exposed  to  the  dagger  of 
the  meanest  stabber.  Arthur  remembered,  too,  the  giddy 
peak  of  the  rook  near  Geierstein,  and  the  grim  vulture  which 
claimed  him  as  its  prey.    Here  was  no  angel  to  burst  through 
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:iie  mist^  and  marahal  him  <m  a  path  of  safety — hoe  the 
itLiknesB  WBS  sohteRanean  and  eternal,  saTing  when  the 
liLptiTe  should  bdiold  the  knife  of  the  ruffian  flash  against 
i>ie  lamp,  which  Irait  him  light  to  aim  the  fatal  blow.  This 
h^ony  ai  mind  lasted  until  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy 
Zinsaaear  arose  to  ecstasy.  He  started  op,  and  struggled  so 
uod  to  &ee  himself  of  lus  bonds,  that  it  seemed  they  should 
liBTe  fallen  from  him  as  from  the  arms  of  the  mi^ty 
Xazaiene.  But  the  cords  were  of  too  firm  a  texture  ;  and, 
Liter  aTM^ent  and  unavailing  struggle,  in  which  the  li^tures 
•i^med  to  enter  his  flesh,  the  prisoner  lost  his  balance,  and, 
vLile  Ae  feeling  thrilled  throu^  him  that  he  was  tumbling 
baekwaxd  into  the  subterranean  abyss,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
^h  great  force. 

Foftonately  he  escaped  the  danger  which  in  his  agony  he 
hvptAicDded,  but  so  narrowly,  Ihat  his  head  struck  against 
:Le  low  and  broken  fence  with  which  the  mouth  of  the 
iiMTible  pit  was  partly  surrounded.  Here  he  lay  stunned 
Liid  motiCHiless,  and,  as  the  lamp  was  extinguished  in  bis 
:lIL  Immexsed  in  absolute  and  total  darkness.  He  was 
T^^alled  to  sensation  by  a  jarring  noise. 

"  They  come — they  come — the  murderers  !  Oh,  Lady  of 
Meixnr !    and  oh,  gracious  HeaTen,  forgive  my  transgres- 

He  looked  up,  and  observed,  with  dazzled  eyes,  that  a  dark 
f  c»nn  approachcMl  him,  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  torch 
m  the  other.  He  mi^t  weU  have  seemed  the  man  who 
^as  to  do  the  last  deed  upon  the  unhappy  prisoner,  if  he  had 
xime  akme.  But  he  came  not  alone--his  torch  gleamed 
upon  the  white  dress  of  a  female,  which  was  so  much  illu- 
niioated  by  it,  that  Arthur  could  discover  a  form,  and  had 
tYea  a  g^unpse  of  features,  nev^  to  be  forgotten,  though 
now  seen  under  circumstances  least  of  all  to  be  expected. 
The  poson^s  unutterable  astonish  moit  impressed  him 
^th  a  decree  of  awe  which  overcame  even  his  personal  fear. 
'  Can  these  things  be  ?  '  was  his  muttered  reflection  ;  '  has 
-he  realhr  the  power  of  an  ^mentary  spirit  ?  has  she  con- 
JTued  up  this  earthlike  and  dark  demon  to  concur  with  her 
is  my  d^veranoe  t  * 

It  a^ieaied  as  if  his  guess  were  real ;  for  the  figure  in 
V'lack,  giving  the  li^t  to  Amie  of  Geierstein,  or  at  least  thp 
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form  which  bore  her  perfect  reserobUnce,  stooped  over  tlic 
prisoner,  and  cut  the  cord  tlut  bound  his  arnu,  with  s>) 
much  dispatch  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  fell  from  his  person  at 
a  touch.  Arthur's  first  attempt  to  arise  was  unsucceiwiful, 
and  K  second  time  it  was  the  hand  of  Amie  of  Geierst«in — 
a  living  hand,  sensible  to  touch  as  to  sight — which  aided  to 
raise  and  to  support  him,  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  tlii.' 


Abthob  FmupsoN  in  tri  DuNoaoit  or  La  Fncrri 

tormented  waters  of  the  river  thundered  at  their  feet. 
Her  touch  produced  an  effect  far  beyond  that  of  the  sli^-lii 
personal  aid  which  the  maiden's  strength  could  have 
rendered.  Courage  was  restored  to  his  heart,  vigour  nmi 
animation  to  his  benumbed  and  bruised  limits  ;  such  in- 
fluence does  the  human  mind,  when  excited  to  eiierjrv. 
possess  over  the  infirmities  of  the  human  body.  He  hh- 
about  to  address  Anne  in  accents  of  the  deepest  gratitu<I<-. 
But  the  accents  died  away  on  his  tongue,  when  the  m\>- 
terious  female,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips,  made  him  a 
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sifm  to  be  silent,  and  at  the  same  time  beckoned  him  to 
follow  her.  He  obeyed  in  silent  amazement.  They  passed 
the  entrance  of  the  melancholy  dungeon,  and  through  one 
or  two  short  but  intricate  passages,  which,  cut  out  of  the 
rock  in  some  places,  and  built  in  others  with  hewn  stone  of 
the  same  kind,  probably  led  to  holds  similar  to  that  in 
which  Arthur  was  so  lately  a  captive. 

The  recollection  that  his  father  might  be  immured  in  some 
such  horrid  cell  as  he  himself  had  just  quitted,  induced 
Arthur  to  pause  as  they  reached  the  bottom  oJf  a  small 
winding  staircase,  which  conducted  apparently  from  this 
region  of  the  building. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  'dearest  Anne,  lead  me  to  his  deliverancel 
I  must  not  leave  my  father.' 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  beckoned  him  on. 

'  If  your  power  extends  not  to  save  my  father's  life,  I  will 
remain  and  save  him  or  die  ! — ^Anne,  dearest  Anne  ' 

She  answered  not,  but  her  companion  replied,  in  a  deep 
voice,  not  unsuitable  to  his  appearance, '  Speak,  young  man, 
to  those  who  are  permitted  to  answer  you ;  or  rather,  be 
silent,  and  listen  to  my  instructions,  which  direct  to  the  only 
course  which  can  bring  thy  father  to  freedom  and  safety.' 

They  ascended  the  stair,  Anne  of  Geierstein  going  first ; 
whOe  Arthur,  who  followed  close  behind,  could  not  help 
thinking  that  her  form  gave  existence  to  a  part  of  the  light 
which  her  garment  reflected  from  the  torch.  This  was 
probably  the  effect  of  the  superstitious  belief  impressed  on 
his  mind  by  Rudolph's  tale  respecting  her  mother,  and 
which  Was  confirmed  by  her  sudden  appearance  in  a  place 
and  situation  where  she  was  so  little  to  have  been  expected. 
He  had  not  much  time,  however,  to  speculate  upon  her 
appearance  or  demeanour,  for,  mounting  the  stair  with 
a  lighter  pace  than  he  was  able  at  the  time  to  follow  closely, 
she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  when  he  reached  the  landing- 
place.  But  whether  she  had  melted  into  the  air,  or  turned 
aside  into  some  other  passage,  he  was  not  permitted  a 
moment's  leisure  to  examine. 

'  Here  lies  your  way,'  said  his  sable  guide  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  dashing  out  the  light,  and  seizing  Philipson  by 
the  arm,  he  led  him  along  a  dark  gallery  of  considerable 
length.    The  young  man  was  not  without  some  momentary 
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misgivings  while  he  recollected  the  ominous  looks  of  his 
conductor,  and  that  he  was  armed  with  a  dagger,  or  knife, 
which  he  could  plunge  of  a  sudden  into  his  bosom.  But  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  dread  treachery  from  any  one 
whom  he  had  seen  in  company  with  Anne  of  Geierstein  ; 
and  in  his  heart  he  demanded  her  pardon  for  the  fear  which 
had  flashed  across  him,*  and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  his  companion,  who  advanced  with  hasty  but  light  foot- 
steps, and  cautioned  him  by  a  whisper  to  do  the  same. 
Our  journey,'  he  at  length  said,  '  ends  here.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  door  gave  way  and  admitted  them  into 
a  gloomy  Gothic  apartment,  furnished  with  large  oaken 
presses,  apparently  filled  with  books  and  manuscripts.  As 
Arthur  looked  round,  with  eyes  dazzled  with  the  sudden 
gleam  of  daylight  from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
excluded,  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  disappeared. 
This,  however,  did  not  greatly  surprise  him,  who  ju<^;ed 
that,  being  formed  in  appearance  to  correspond  with  the 
presses  around  the  entrance  which  they  had  used,  it  could 
not  when  shut  be  distinguished  from  them  ;  a  device  some- 
times then  practised,  as  indeed  it  often  is  at  the  present  day. 
He  had  now  a  full  view  of  his  deliverer,  who,  when  seen 
by  daylight,  showed  only  the  vestments  and  features  of 
a  clergyman,  without  any  of  that  expression  of  supernatural 
horror,  which  the  partial  light  and  the  melancholy  appear- 
ance of  all  in  the  dungeon  had  combined  to  impress  on  him. 

Young  Philipson  once  more  breathed  with  freedom,  an 
one  awakened  from  a  hideous  dream ;  and  the  supernatural 
qualities  with  which  his  imagination  had  invested  Anne  of 
Geierstein  having  begun  to  vanish,  he  addressed  his  deliverer 
thus  :  *  That  I  may  testify  my  thanks,  holy  father,  where 
they  are  so  especially  due,  let  me  inquire  of  you  if  Anne  of 
Geierstein ' 

'  Speak  of  that  which  pertains  to  your  house  and  family,' 
answered  the  priest,  as  briefly  as  before.  '  Hast  thou  so 
soon  forgot  thy  father's  danger  ? ' 

'  By  heavens,  no  I '  replied  the  youth  ;  '  tell  me  but  how 
to  act  for  his  deliverance,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  a  son  can 
fight  for  a  parent ! ' 

'  It  is  well,  for  it  is  needful,'  said  the  priest.  '  Don  thou 
this  vestment,  and  follow  me.' 
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Hie  vestment  presented  was  the  go\¥n  and  fiood  of  a 
novice. 

'  Draw  the  cowl  over  thy  face/  said  the  priest,  '  and 
return  no  answer  to  any  man  who  meets  thee.  I  will  say 
thoa  art  under  a  vow.  May  Heaven  forgive  the  unworthy 
tyrant  who  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  such  profane 
dissimulation !  Follow  me  close  and  near — beware  that  you 
speak  not.' 

Hie  business  of  disguise  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the 
Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  for  such  he  was,  moving  on,  Arthur 
followed  him  a  pace  or  two  behind,  assuming  as  well  as  he 
cooki  the  modest  step  and  humble  demeanxjur  of  a  spiritual 
novice.  On  leaving  the  library,  or  study,  and  descending 
a  short  stair,  he  found  himself  in  the  street  of  Brisach. 
Irresistibly  tempted  to  look  back,  he  had  only  time,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  the  house  he  had  left  was  a  very  small 
buikiing  of  a  Gothic  character,  on  the  one  side  of  which  rose 
the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  the  other  the  stem  black 
gate-house,  or  entrance-tower. 

'  Follow  me,  Melchior,'  said  the  deep  voice  of  the  priest ; 
and  his  keen  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  fixed  upon  the 
supposed  novice,  with  a  look  which  instantly  recalled 
Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  situation. 

They  passed  along,  nobody  noticing  them,  unless  to  greet 
the  priest  with  a  silent  obeisance,  or  muttered  phrase  of 
salutation,  until,  having  nearly  gained  the  middle  of  the 
village,  the  guide  turned  abruptly  off  from  the  street,  and 
moving  nortnward  by  a  short  lane,  reached  a  flight  ci  steps 
which,  as  usual  in  fortified  towns,  led  to  the  banquette,  or 
walk  bdiind  the  parapet,  which  was  of  the  old  Gothic 
fashion,  flanked  with  towers  from  space  to  space,  of  different 
forms  and  various  heights  at  different  angtes. 

There  were  sentinels  on  the  walls  ;  but  the  watch,  as  it 
seemed,  was  kept  not  by  regular  soldiers,  but  by  burners, 
with  spears,  or  swords,  in  their  hands.  The  first  whom 
they  passed  said  to  the  priest,  in  a  half  whispered  tone, 
'  Holds  our  purpose  ?  ' 

'  It  holds,'  replied  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's.     '  Benedicite  ! ' 

'  Deo  Qratias  ! '  replied  the  armed  citizen,  and  continued 
his  walk  upon  the  battlements. 

The  other  sentinels  seemed  to  avoid  them;    for  they 

H3. 
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disappeared  when  they  came  near,  or  passed  them  without 
looking,  or  seeming  to  observe  them.  At  last  their  walk 
brought  them  to  an  ancient  turret,  which  raised  its  head 
above  the  wall,  and  in  which  there  wa^a  small  door  opening! 
from  the  battlement.  It  was  in  a  comer,  distinct  from  and 
uncommanded  by  any  of  the  angles  of  the  fortification.  In 
a  well-guarded  fortress,  such  a  point  ought  to  have  had 
a  sentinel  for  its  special  protection,  but  no  one  was  there 
upon  duty. 

'  Now  mark  me,'  said  the  priest,  '  for  your  father's  life, 
and,  it  may  be,  that  of  many  a  man  besides,  depends  upon 
your  attention,  and  no  less  upon  your  dispatch.  You  can 
run  ? — ^you  can  leap  ? ' 

*  I  feel  no  weariness,  father,  since  you  freed  me,'  answere^l 
Arthur  ;  '  and  the  dun  deer  that  I  have  often  chased  shall 
not  beat  me  in  such  a  wager.' 

*  Observe,  then,'  replied  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paur*>. 
'  this  turret  contains  a  staircase,  which  descends  to  a  small 
sallyport.  I  will  give  you  entrance  to  it — ^the  sallyport 
is  barred  on  the  inside,  but  not  locked.  It  will  give  you 
access  to  the  moat,  which  is  almost  entirely  dry.  On 
crossing  it,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  circuit  of  the  out^r 
barriers.  You  may  see  sentinels,  but  they  will  not  see  you — 
speak  not  to  them,  but  make  your  way  over  the  palisade  a^ 
you  can.  I  trust  you  can  climb  over  an  undefended 
rampart  ? ' 

*  I  have  surmounted  a  defended  one,'  said  Arthur. 
'  What  is  my  next  charge  ? — All  this  is  easy.' 

*  You  will  see  a  species  of  thicket,  or  stretch  of  low  bushe> 
— make  for  it  with  all  speed.  When  you  are  there,  turn  to 
the  eastward  ;  but  beware,  while  holding  that  course,  that 
you  are  not  seen  by  the  Buivundian  Free  Companions,  wh<» 
are  on  watch  on  that  part  of  the  walls.  A  volley  of  arroM  ^ 
and  the  sally  of  a  body  of  cavalry  in  pursuit,  will  be  the 
consequence  if  they  get  sight  of  you  ;  and  their  eyes  are 
those  of  the  eagle,  that  spy  the  carnage  afar  off.' 

*  I  will  be  hc^ful,'  said  the  young  Englishman. 

*  You  will  find,'  continued  the  priest,  *  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  thicket  a  path,  or  rather  a  sheep-tracK,  which,  sweeping 
at  some  distance  from  the  walls,  will  conduct  you  at  la>t 
into  the  road  leading  from  Brisach  to  Bale.    Hasten  forward 
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to  meet  the  Swiss  who  are  advancing.  Tell  them  your 
father's  hours  are  counted,  and  that  they  must  press  on  if 
tbey  would  save  him  ;  and  say  to  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  in 
e«:peeial,  that  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  waits  to  bestow 
upon  him  his  blessing  at  the  northern  sallyport.  Dost  thou 
onderstand  me  ?  ' 

*  Perfectly/  answered  the  young  man. 

Hie  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  then  pushed  open  the  low-browed 
eate  of  the  turret,  and  Arthur  was  about  to  precipitate 
kimself  down  the  stair  which  opened  before  him. 

'  Stay  yet  a  moment/  said  the  priest/  and  doff  the  novice's 
habit,  which  can  only  encumber  thee.' 

Arthur  in  a  trice  threw  it  from  him,  and  was  again  about 
to  start. 

'  Stay  yet  a  moment  longer/  continued  the  Black  Priest. 
*  This  gown  may  be  a  tell-tale— Stay,  therefore,  and  help 
me  to  pull  off  my  upper  garment.' 

Inwardly  glowing  with  impatiraice,  Arthur  yet  saw  the 
necessity  of  obeying  his  guide ;  and  when  he  had  pulled 
the  long  and  loose  upper  vestment  from  the  old  man,  he 
Ftood  before  him  in  a  cassock  of  black  serge,  befitting  his 
order  and  profession,  but  he^^rtt  not  with  a  suitable  sash 
such  as  clerg3rmen  wear,  but  with  a  most  uncanonical  buff- 
belt,  supporting  a  short  two-edged  sword,  calculated  alike 
to  stab  and  to  smite. 

'  Give  me  now  the  novice's  habit,'  said  the  venerable 
father,  'and  over  that  I  will  put  the  priestly  vestment. 
Since  ifor  the  present  I  have  some  tokens  of  the  laity  about 
me,  it  is  fitting  it  should  be  covered  with  a  double  portion 
of  the  clerical  habit.' 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  smiled  grimly ;  and  his  smile  had 
fK>mething  more  frightful  and  withering  than  the  stem 
frown,  which  suited  better  with  his  features,  and  was  their 
usual  expression. 

'  And  now,'  said  he,  '  what  does  the  fool  tarry  for,  when 
life  and  death  are  in  his  speed  ? ' 

The  young  messenger  waited  not  a  second  hint,  but  at 
once  descended  the  stairs  as  if  it  had  been  by  a  single  step, 
found  the  portal,  as  the  priest  had  said,  only  secured  by  bars 
on  the  inside  offering  little  resistance  save  from  their  rusted 
state  which  made  it  difficult  to  draw  them.    Arthur  sue- 
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ceeded,  however,  and  found  himself  at  the  side  of  the  moat, 
which  presented  a  green  and  marshy  appearance.  Without 
stopping  to  examine  whether  it  was  deep  or  shallow,  and 
almost  without  being  sensible  of  the  tenacity  of  the  morals, 
the  young  Englishman  forced  his  way  through  it  and  attained 
the  opposite  side,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  two 
worthy  burghers  of  Brisach,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the 
barriers.  One  of  them  indeed  was  deeply  employed  in 
the  perusal  of  some  profane  chronicle  or  religious  l^end  ; 
the  other  was  as  anxiously  engaged  in  examining  the  margin 
of  the  moat,  in  search  of  eels,  perhaps,  or  frogs,  for  he  wore 
over  his  shoulder  a  scrip  for  securing  some  such  amphibioas 
booty. 

Seeing  that,  as  the  priest  foretold,  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  Arthur  dashed 
at  the  palisade,  in  hope  to  catch  hold  of  the  top  of  thf* 
stockade,  and  so  to  clear  it  by  one  bold  leap.  He  overrate<i 
his  powers  of  activity,  however,  or  they  were  diminished 
by  his  recent  bonds  and  imprisonment.  He  fell  lightly 
backward  on  the  ground,  and  as  he  got  to  his  feet,  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  soldier,  in  yellow  and  blue,  the 
livery  of  De  Hagenbach,  who  came  running  towards  him. 
crying  to  the  slothful  and  unobservant  sentinels, '  Alarm  ! — 
alarm  I — ^you  lazy  swine  1  Stop  the  dog,  or  you  are  both 
dead  men.' 

The  fisherman,  who  was  on  the  further  side,  laid  down  his 
eel-spear,  drew  his  sword,  and,  flourishing  it  over  his  head, 
advanced  towards  Philipson  with  very  moderate  haste. 
The  student  was  yet  more  unfortunate,  for,  in  his  huiry  to 
fold  up  his  book  and  attend  to  his  duty,  he  contrived  to 
throw  himself  (inadvertently,  doubtless)  full  in  the  soldier*H 
way.  The  latter,  who  was  running  at  top  speed,  encountered 
the  burgher  with  a  severe  shock  which  threw  both  down : 
but  the  citizen  being  a  solid  and  substantial  man,  lav  still 
where  he  fell,  while  the  other,  less  weighty,  and  proDably 
less  prepared  for  the  collision,  lost  his  balance  and  the  com- 
mand  of  his  Umbs  at  once,  and,  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  was  immersed  in  the  mud  and  marsh.  The  fisher 
and  the  student  went  with  deUberate  speed  to  assist  the 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  partner  of  their  watch  ;  while 
Arthur*  stimulated  by  the  imminent  sense  of  danger,  sprang 
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it  the  barrier,  with  more  address  and  vigour  than  before, 
and,  succeeding  in  his  leap,  made,  as  he  had  been  directed, 
with  his  utmost  speed  for  the  covert  of  the  adjacent  bushes. 
He  reached  them  without  hearing  any  alarm  from  the  walls. 
Bat  he waaconsciousthat  his  situation  had  becomeextremely 
precarious,  since  his  escape  from  the  town  was  known  to 
tue  man  at  least,  who  would  not  fail  to  give  the  alarm  in  case 
he  was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  marsh, — a  feat, 
nowever,  in  which  it  seemed  to  Arthur  that  the  armed 
citizens  were  likely  to  prove  rather  his  apparent  than  actual 
assistants.  While  such  thoughts  shot  across  his  mind,  they 
iserved  to  augment  his  natural  speed  of  foot,  so  that  in  less 
i^pace  than  could  have  been  thought  possible,  he  reached 
tne  thinner  extremity  of  the  thicket,  whence,  as  intimated 
by  the  Black  Priest,  he  could  see  the  eastern  tower  and  the 
adjoining  battlements  of  the  town, — 

With  hostile  faces  throng'd,  aod  fiery  aims. 

It  required,  at  the  same  time,  some  address  on  the  part 
of  the  fugitive,  to  keep  so  much  under  shelter  as  to  prevent 
himself  £rom  being  seen  in  his  turn  by  those  whom  he  saw 
ho  plainly.  He  therefore  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
a  bugle  wind,  or  to  behold  that  bustle  and  commotion 
among  the  defenders*  which  might  prognosticate  a  sally. 
Neither,  however,  took  place,  and  heedfully  observing  the 
footpath,  or  track,  which  the  priest  had  pointed  out  to  him, 
young  Philipson  wheeled  his  course  out  of  sight  of  the 
goar^d  towers,  and  soon  falling  into  the  pubUc  and 
frequented  road,  by  which  his  &ther  and  he  had  approached 
the  town  in  the  morning,  he  had  the  happiness,  by  the  dust 
and  flash  of  arms,  to  see  a  small  body  of  armed  men  advanc- 
ing towards  Brisach,  whom  he  justly  concluded  to  be  the 
van  of  the  Swiss  deputation. 

He  soon  met  the  party,  which  consisted  of  about  ten  men, 
with  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  at  their  head.  The  figure  of 
Philipson,  covered  with  mud,  and  in  some  places  stained 
with  blood  (for  his  fall  in  the  dungeon  had  cost  him  a  slight 
wound)  attracted  the  wonder  of  every  one,  who  crowded 
around  to  hear  the  news.  Rudolph  alone  appeared  un^ 
moved.  Like  the  visage  on  the  ancient  statues  of  Hercules, 
the  j^ysiognomy  of  the  bulky  Bernese  was  large  and  mas^ 
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Bive,  having  an  air  of  indifferent  and  almost  sullen  compo* 
sure,  which  did  not  change  but  in  moments  of  the  fiercest 
agitation. 

He  listened  without  emotion  to  the  breathless  tale  of 
Arthur  Philipson,  that  his  father  was  in  prison,  and  adjudged 
to  death. 

'  And  what  else  did  you  expect  ? '  said  the  Bernese,  coldly. 
*  Were  you  not  warned  1  It  had  been  easy  to  have  foreseen 
the  misfortune,  but  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  it.' 

'  I  own — ^I  own,'  said  Arthur,  wringing  his  hands,  *  that 
you  were  wise,  and  that  we  were  foolish.  But  oh  I  do  not 
think  of  our  folly  in  the  moment  of  our  extremity  I  Be  the 
gallant  and  generous  champion  which  your  cantons  proclaim 
you — give  us  your  aid  in  this  deadly  strait ! ' 

'  But  how,  or  in  what  manner  ?  '  said  Rudolph,  still 
hesitating.  '  We  have  dismissed  the  Balese  who  were 
willing  to  have  given  assistance,  so  much  did  your  dutiful 
example  weigh  with  us.  We  are  now  scarce  above  a  score 
of  men — ^how  can  you  ask  us  to  attack  a  garrison  town, 
secured  by  fortifications,  and  where  there  are  six  times  our 
number  ? ' 

'  You  have  friends  within  the  fortifications,'  replied  Arthur, 
'I  am  sure  you  have.  Hark  in  your  ear.  The  Black 
Priest  sent  to  you — ^to  you,  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  of  Berne 
— ^that  he  waits  to  give  you  his  blessing  at  the  northern 
sallyport.' 

*  Aye,  doubtless,'  said  Rudolph,  shaking  himself  free  of 
Arthur's  attempt  to  engage  him  in  private  conference,  and 
speaking  so  that  aU  around  might  hear  him,  '  there  is  little 
doubt  on't ;  I  will  find  a  priest  at  the  northern  sallyport  to 
confess  and  absolve  me,  and  a  block,  axe,  and  headsman,  to 
strike  my  throat  asunder  when  he  has  done.  But  I  will 
scarce  put  the  neck  of  my  father's  son  into  such  risk.  If 
they  assassinate  an  EngUsh  pedlar,  who  has  never  offended 
them,  what  will  they  do  with  the  Bear  of  Berne,  whose  fangs 
and  talons  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  has  felt  ere  now  ? ' 

Young  Philipson  at  these  words  clasped  his  hands  together 
and  hela  them  up  to  Heaven,  as  one  who  abandons  hope, 
excepting  from  thence.  The  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and, 
clenching  his  hands  and  setting  his  teeth,  he  turned  his  back 
abruptly  upon  the  Swiss. 
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^  Wliat  means  this  passion  ?  '  said  Rodoli^.  '  Wbither 
"^p^oold  yon  now  ?  ' 

*  To  rescue  my  father,  or  perish  with  him/  said  Arthur ; 
and  was  about  to  ran  wildly  back  to  La  E»iette,  when  a 
^tzoi^  but  kiikdly  grasp  detained  him. 

^  Tarry  a  little  till  I  tie  my  garter,'  said  Sigismond 
Siedennan,  '  and  I  will  go  with  yon.  King  Arthur.' 

'  Yoo,  oaf  ?  '  exclaimed  Rudolph,  *  you — and  without 
orders  ? ' 

*  Why,  look  you,  cousin  Rudcd^,'  said  the  youth,  con- 
tnnuing,  with  great  composure,  to  Austen  his  garter,  which, 
a^er  the  iasMcn  of  the  time,  was  somewhat  intricately 
seeared, '  you  are  always  tdhng  us  that  we  are  Swiss  and 
freemen ;  and  what  is  the  adrantage  of  being  a  freeman,  if 
one  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  has  a  mind  ?  You  are 
my  Hauptman,  look  you,  so  long  as  it  jdeases  me,  and  no 
loiter.' 

'  And  why  shouldst  thou  des^t  me  now,  thou  fool  ?  Why 
at  this  minute,  of  all  other  minutes  in  the  year  ?  '  demanded 
the  Bernese. 

'  Look  you,'  replied  the  insubordinate  follower,  '  I  have 
hunted  with  Arthur  for  this  numth  past,  and  I  love  him — 
he  nerer  called  me  fool  or  idiot,  because  my  thou^ts  came 
slower,  maybe,  and  something  duller,  than  those  of  other 
folk.  And  I  love  his  father — the  6kd  man  gave  me  this 
baldiic  and  this  horn,  which  I  warrant  cost  many  a  kreutzer. 
He  UAd  me,  too,  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  that  it  was 
better  to  think  justly  than  to  think  fost,  and  that  I  had 
sense  omni^  for  the  one  if  not  for  the  other.  And  the 
kind  old  man  is  now  in  Hagenbach's  butcher-^iambles  ! — 
But  we  will  free  him,  Arthur,  if  two  men  may.  Thou  shalt 
see  me  fi^t,  while  steel  blade  and  ashen  shaft  wQl  hold 
together.' 

So  saying,  he  shook  in  the  air  his  oionnous  partisan, 
viiich  qmTered  in  his  grasp  like  a  shp  of  willow.  Indeed, 
if  Iniquity  was  to  be  struck  down  like  an  ox,  there  was  not 
one  in  that  chosen  band  more  likely  to  p^orm  the  feat 
than  Sigismund ;  for  thou^  somewhat  ^ort^r  in  stature 
than  his  brethren,  and  of  a  less  animated  spirit,  yet  his 
breadth  ci  shouldors  and  strength  of  muscles  were  Goonnaoa, 
and  a  thoroug^y  aroused  and  disposed  for  the  contest^ 
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which  was  very  rarely  the  case,  perhaps  Rudolph  himself 
might,  as  far  as  sheer  force  went,  have  had  difBicolty  in 
matching  him. 

Truth  of  sentiment  and  energy  of  expression  always 
produce  an  effect  on  natural  and  generous  characters. 
Several  of  the  vouths  around  began  to  exclaim  that  SigiB- 
mund  said  well ;  that  if  the  old  man  had  put  himself  in 
danger,  it  was  because  he  thought  more  of  the  success  of 
their  negotiation  than  of  his  own  safety,  and  had  taken 
himself  from  under  their  protection  rather  than  involve 
them  in  quarrels  on  his  account.  *  We  are  the  more  bound, ' 
they  said,  *  to  see  him  unscathed  ;  and  we  will  do  so.' 

'  Peace  I  all  you  wiseacres,'  said  Rudolph,  looking  round 
with  an  air  of  superiority  ;  *  and  you,  Arthur  of  England, 

ess  on  to  the  Landamman,  who  is  close  behind ;  you 
ow  he  is  our  chief  commander,  he  is  no  less  your  father's 
sincere  friend,  and  whatever  he  may  determine  in  your 
father's  favour,  you  will  find  most  ready  executors  of  hiu 
pleasure  in  all  of  us.' 

His  companions  appeared  to  concur  in  this  advice,  and 
young  Philipson  saw  that  his  own  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  was  indispensable.  Indeed,  although  he 
still  suspected  that  the  Bernese,  by  his  various  intrigues, 
as  well  with  the  Swiss  youth  as  with  those  of  Bale,  and,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  by  com- 
munication even  within  the  town  of  La  Ferette,  possessed 
the  greater  power  of  assisting  him  at  such  a  conjuncture  ; 
yet  he  trusted  far  more  in  the  simple  candour  and  perfect 
faith  of  Arnold  Biederman,  and  pressed  forward  to  tell  to 
him  his  mournful  tale,  and  crave  nis  assistance. 

From  the  top  of  a  bank  which  he  reached  in  a  few  minuteH 
after  he  parted  from  Rudolph  and  the  advanced  guard, 
he  saw  beneath  him  the  venerable  Landamman  and  his 
associates,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  youths  who  no 
longer  were  dispersed  upon  the  flanks  of  the  party,  but 
attended  on  them  closely,  and  in  military  array,  as  men 
prepared  to  repel  any  sudden  attack. 

nehind  came  a  mule  or  two  with  baggage,  together  with 
the  animals  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  march, 
supported  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  her  attendant.  Both 
were  occupied  by  female  figures  as  usual,  and  to  the  best  of 
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Arthiir^s  ken,  the  foremost  had  the  wen-known  dres  ci 
Anne,  from  the  grej  mantle  to  a  fflonall  heron's  phnne,  which, 
^inee  entering  Germany,  she  had  worn  in  cofln|rfianee  with 
the  cnslom  ai  the  coantry,  and  in  evidence  of  her  rank  as 
a  maiden  of  hirth  and  distinction.  Tet,  if  the  Tooth's  eyes 
broo^it  him  tme  tiding  at  present,  what  was  the  character 
of  their  former  information,  when,  scarce  more  than  half 
an  boor  nnee,  they  had  beheld,  in  the  sobterranean  dongeon 
of  Bnsach,  the  same  form  which  they  now  rested  upon,  in 
cfTcnmslances  so  Tery  different  t  The  feehi^  excited  by 
this  thoQgfat  was  powerful,  but  it  was  momentary,  hke  the 
iigfatmng  which  blazes  thmngh  a  midnight  sky,  which  is 
bat  jnst  seen  ere  it  Tamshes  into  darkness.  Or  rather,  the 
wonder  excited  by  this  marTeiloos  incident  only  main- 
tained  its  groond  in  his  thonghts,  by  allying  itself  with  the 
anjdety  for  his  father^s  safety,  which  was  their  predominant 
occnpatioD, 

^  If  there  be  indeed  a  spirit,'  he  said,  ^  which  wears  that 
beantifol  form,  it  most  be  bene€cent  as  well  as  lovely,  and 
wiH  extend  to  my  far  more  deserving  father  tlie  protectioa 
«  hieh  has  son  has  twice  experienoed/ 

Bot  ere  he  had  time  to  prosecnte  such  a  thon^t  farther. 
he  had  met  the  Landamman  and  hi'^  P^^^^«  Here  hi^ 
appeaiance  and  his  condition  excited  the  same  sorprise  s^ 
tiiey  had  formerly  occai^ioned  to  Radolph  and  the  Tangnard. 
To  the  repeated  interrogatories  of  the  Lao^nimanr  he  gaTe 
a  bael  account  of  his  own  imprisonment,  and  dl  his  escape, 
of  which  he  sofEered  the  who^  fdtyry  to  rest  with  the  Black 
Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  without  mentioning  one  word  of  the 
more  interesting  lemale  apparition  by  which  he  had  been 
attended  and  assisted  in  h^  charitable  task*  On  another 
point  also  Arthur  was  silent.  He  saw  no  propnetr  in  com- 
mnnkating  to  Arnold  Biederman  the  message  which  the 
priest  had  addressed  to  Rudolph's  ear  alone.  Whether 
good  shotild  come  of  it  or  no,  he  held  sacred  the  obliga^^''* 
of  silence  imposed  upon  him  by  a  man  from  whoBi  he  had 
just  reeerred  the  most  important  assistance. 

The  Landamman  was  stmck  dnmb  for  a  moaent,  with 
aomyw  and  surprise  at  the  news  which  he  heani«      The  eWer 
Philmon  had  gained  his  respect,  as  well  by  th^  nority  ^aiA 
steamness  of  the  principles  which  he  expressecl    as  by  the 
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extent  and  depth  of  his  information,  which  was  peculiarly 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  Switzer,  who  felt  his  adaiir- 
able  ludgement  considerably  fettered  for  want  of  that 
knowledge  of  countries,  times,  and  manners,  with  which 
his  English  friend  often  supplied  him. 

'  Let  us  press  forward,'  he  said  to  the  Banneret  of  Berne, 
^  and  the  other  deputies  ;  '  let  us  offer  our  mediation  betwixt 
^the  tyrant  De  HaeenbEtch  and  our  friend  whose  life  is  in 
danger.  He  must  Usten  to  us,  for  I  know  his  master  expects 
to  see  this  Philipson  at  his  court.  The  old  man  hinted  to 
me  so  much.  As  we  are  possessed  of  such  a  secret,  Archi- 
bald de  Ha^enbach  will  not  dare  to  brave  our  vengeance, 
since  we  might  easilv  send  to  Duke  Charles  information 
how  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette  abuses  his  power,  in  matters 
where  not  only  the  Swiss,  but  where  the  duke  himself  is 
concerned.' 

*  Under  your  reverend  favour,  my  worthy  sir,'  answered 
the  Banneret  of  Berne,  *  we  are  Swiss  Deputies,  and  go  to 
represent  the  injuries  of  Switzerland  alone.  If  we  embroil 
ourselves  with  the  quarrels  of  strangers,  we  shall  find  it  more 
difficult  to  settle  aavantageously  those  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  if  the  duke  should,  by  this  villany  done  upon  English 
merchants,  bring  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  English 
monarch,  such  breach  will  only  render  it  more  a  matter  of 
peremptory  necessity  for  him  to  make  a  treaty  advantageous 
to  the  Swiss  Cantons.' 

There  was  so  much  worldly  policy  in  this  advice,  that 
Adam  Zimmerman  of  Soleure  instantly  expressed  his  assent, 
with  the  additional  argument  that  their  brother  Biederman 
had  told  them  scarce  two  hours  before,  how  these  English 
merchants  had,  by  his  advice  and  their  own  free  desire, 
parted  company  with  them  that  morning,  on  purpose  that 
they  might  not  involve  the  deputies  in  the  quarrels  which 
might  be  raised  by  the  governor's  exactions  on  his  mer- 
chandise. 

'  Now  what  advantage,'  he  said,  '  shall  we  derive  from 
this  same  parting  of  company,  supposing,  as  my  brother 
seems  to  uige,  we  are  still  to  consider  this  Englishman's 
interest  as  if  he  were  our  fellow  traveller,  and  under  our 
especial  protection  ? ' 

This  personal  reasoning  pinched  the  Landamman  some* 
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wliat  closely,  for  he  had  but  a  short  while  before  descanted 
oo  the  generosity  of  the  elder  Philipson,  who  had  freely 
exposed  himself  to  danger,  rather  than  that  he  should 
embarrass  their  n^otiation  by  remaining  one  of  their 
company ;  and  it  completely  shook  the  fealty  of  the  white- 
beaided  Nicholas  Bonstetten,  whose  eyes  wandered  from 
the  isLce  of  Zimmerman,  winch  expressed  triumphant  confi- 
dence in  his  argument,  to  that  of  his  friend  the  lAndamman, 
which  was  rather  more  embarrassed  than  usual. 

'BretJiren,'  said  Arnold  at  length  with  firmness  and 
animation,  *I  erred  in  priding  myself  upon  the  wcnrldly 
pcdicy  which  I  taught  to  you  this  morning.  This  man  is 
not  ik  our  country,  doubtless,  but  he  is  of  our  blood — a  copy 
of  the  common  Creator's  image — and  the  more  worthy  of 
being  called  so,  as  he  is  a  man  of  int^rity  and  worth. 
We  might  not,  without  grievous  sin,  pass  such  a  person, 
being  in  danger,  without  affording  him  relief,  even  if  he  lay 
aocifientally  by  the  side  of  our  path  ;  much  less  shotlld  we 
abandon  him  if  the  danger  has  been  incurred  in  our  own 
cause,  and  that  we  might  escape  the  net  in  which  he  is 
himself  cau^t.  Be  not,  therefore,  downcast — ^We  do  God's 
win  in  succouring  an  oppressed  man.  If  we  succeed  by 
mild  means,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  we  do  a  good  action  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;  if  not,  God  can  assert  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  the  hands  of  few  as  well  as  of  many.' 

'  If  such  is  your  opinion,'  said  the  Bannerman  of  Berne, 
*  not  a  man  here  will  shrink  from  you.  For  me,  I  pleaded 
against  my  own  inclinations  when  I  advised  you  to  avoid 
a  breach  with  the  Burgundian.  But  as  a  soldier,  I  must 
needs  say  I  would  rather  fight  the  garrison,  were  they 
double  the  number  they  talk  of,  in  a  fair  field,  than  under- 
take to  storm  their  defences.' 

*  Nay,'  said  the  lAudamman,  *  1  sincerely  hope  we  shaU 
both  enter  and  depart  from  the  town  of  Brisach,  without 
deviating  from  the  pacific  character  with  which  our  mission 
from  the  Diet  invests  us.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

For  Somerset,  off  with  hU  guilty  head. 

Third  Part  oj  Henry  VL 

TsB  Gk)rerDor  of  La  Ferette  stood  on  the  battlements  of 
the  eastern  entrance-tower  of  his  fortress,  and  looked  oat 
on  the  road  to  Bale,  when  first  the  vanguard  of  the  Swiss 
mission,  then  the  centre  and  rear,  appeared  in  the  distance. 
At  the  same  moment  the  van  halting,  the  main  body  dosed 
with  it,  while  the  females  and  baggage,  and  mules  in  the 
rear,  moved  in  their  turn  up  to  the  main  body,  and  the 
whole  were  united  in  one  group. 

A  messenger  then  stepped  forth,  and  winded  one  of  those 
tremendous  horns,  the  spoils  of  the  wild  bulls,  so  numerous 
in  the  Canton  of  Uri,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  its  name. 

'  They  demand  admittance,'  said  the  esquire. 

'  They  shall  have  it,'  answered  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagen- 
bach.  *  Marry,  how  they  may  pass  out  again,  is  another 
and  a  deeper  question.' 

'  Think  yet  a  moment,  noble  sir,'  continued  the  esquire. 
*  Bethink  you,  these  Switzers  are  very  fiends  in  fight,  and 
have,  besiaes,  no  booty  to  repay  the  conquest — some  paltr>'' 
chains  of  ffood  copper,  perchance,  or  adulterated  silver. 
You  have  knocked  out  the  marrow— kIo  not  damage  your 
teeth  by  trying  to  grind  the  bone.' 

'  Thou  art  a  fool,  Kilian,'  answered  De  Hagenbach,  *  and 
it  may  be  a  coward  besides.  The  approach  of  some  score, 
or  at  most  some  score  and  a  half,  of  Swiss  partisans,  makes 
thee  draw  in  thy  horns  like  a  snail  at  a  child's  finser ! 
Mine  are  strong  and  inflexible  as  those  of  the  urns,  of  whom 
they  talk  so  much,  and  on  which  they  blow  so  boldly.  Keep 
in  mind,  thou  timid  creature,  that  if  the  Swiss  deputies,  as 
they  presumb  to  call  themselves,  are  permitted  to  pass  free, 
they  carry  to  the  duke  stories  of  merchants  bound  to  his 
court,  and  fraught  with  precious  commodities  specially 
addressed  to  his  Grace!  Charles  has  then  at  once  to  endure 
the  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  he  contemns  and 
^ates,  and  learns  by  them  that  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette, 
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-Tnemt  wkcBA  h^  wcnird  ficH  gjLMil'T  see:    for  vi&at  pdmce 

-3V(^  ^«^  tafeen  iswm  yoesOer  iscrdJlcn^  i^g^^Jtahi  pedJbur  !  ' 
**!  ace  mot  hfom  the  assaBalhr  on  t2n«se  aiia()iftSBMik?iirs  viM 

"*  BecMBBP  thum  art  a  fegjbad  mK?i3e..Ki!fan/apgwered  ibas  dbief , 
"  M  BanpflBndT  l&eais  of  a  luiSie  between  my  j^aEXKein  and  tbe 
ammnsain  ebiaaxibL  viiHOin  he  seocns  and  vet  l^atefi.  it  viU 
^xpmm  all  »Q«ke  d  the  tvo  pedlais  who  kuve  peiisbed  m 
'mjs^  isajr.  If  afKer-inqmnr  &iic«ud  coaiDe.  an  ibcmir's  nde 
UEBKfffiBte  nae  vhli  my  cQinL5dants>  intto  tbe  Impnial 
tismmamtRf,  vbeie.  tiiongh  the  Emperor  be  a  sfidzitJless  fool, 
lUff  ladft  pdie  I  hare  found  en  tbese  isJianders;  viJU  enstne 
zme  a  fiKwd  leceptBCSt.' 

'^  I  wM  stack  by  your  exceOency  to  tl&e  l&st/  letnined  the 
•ge^mise;  *  and  yon  diail  youiseif  witness  tbat  if  a  fool.  I  am 
<Ba  JlfiKit  no  cowanL' 

"  I  never  tiboo^t  thee  such  winen  it  came  to  hand-bllovnsL* 
aud  ]>e  Hajgenbach ;  *"  but  in  poihey  thou  art  timid  and 
3xnanliite.  Hand  me  mine  armour,  Kilian.  and  bevare 
*^am  hrace  it  veO.    The  Swiss  pikes  and  £vords  aie  no  wasp 


^May  yoor  exeeDeney  wear  it  with  honour  and  profit/ 
find  Kilian :  and.  aecordins  to  the  dutr  of  his  office,  he 
%aekkd  upon  his  pdncipal  the  complete  panoply  of  a  knight 
toi  Ae  empire.  "  Your  purpose  of  assaulting  the  Swiss  then 
iidhds  firm^''  said  Kilian.  'But  what  prHext  will  your 
esDclleney  assign  ! ' 

'  Let  me  akoe,'  said  Archibald  de  Hagenbach.  '  to  take 
emttr,  or  to  make  one.  ]>o  tou  onlv  hare  Sehonf eidt  and  the 
fmpUHfn^  en  their  slatkmsL  And  remember  tbe  wvrds  are — 
"*  Burgundy  to  the  rescue."  When  these  words  are  first 
f^Bokoi,  let  the  aoMieis  show  themsetres — wben  repeated, 
let  them  fail  on.  And  now  that  I  am  accoutred,  away  to 
the  dunk  and  admit  them.' 

Kilian  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  bugle  of  the  Switxers  had  repeatedly  emitted  its 
anguy  roar,  exaepaated  by  the  delay  of  nearly  half  an  hour^ 
witlmut  an  answer  from  the  guarded  gate  of  Bnsadb  ;  and 
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every  blast  declared,  by  the  prolonged  echoes  which  it 
awakened,  the  increased  impatience  of  those  who  8ummone<l 
the  town.  At  length  the  portcuUis  arose,  the  gate  opened, 
the  drawbridge  fell,  and  Kilian,  in  the  equipage  of  a 
man-at-arms  arrayed  for  fight,  rode  forth  on  an  amblinu 
palfrey. 

'  What  bold  men  are  ye,  sirs,  who  are  here  in  arms  befon* 
the  fortress  of  Brisach,  appertaining  in  right  and  seignorii* 
to  the  thrice  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  and 

5arri8oned  for  his  cause  and  interest  by  the  excellent  Sir 
Lrchibald,  Lord  of  Hagenbach,  Knight  of  the  most  holy 
Roman  Empire  ?  * 

*  So  please  you.  Sir  Esquire,'  said  the  Landamman,  *  for 
such  I  conjecture  you  to  be  by  the  feather  in  your  bonnet, 
we  are  here  with  no  hostile  intentions ;  though  armed,  a> 
you  see,  to  defend  us  in  a  perilous  journey,  where  we  are 
something  unsafe  by  day,  and  cannot  always  repose  by 
night  in  places  of  security.  But  our  arms  have  no  offensive 
purpose  ;  if  they  had  such,  our  numbers  had  not  been  so  few 
as  you  see  them.' 

'  What  then  is  your  character  and  purpose?'  said  Kilian. 
who  had  learned  to  use,  in  his  master's  absence,  the  lordly 
and  insolent  tone  of  the  governor  himself. 

'  We  are  delegates,'  answered  the  Landamman,  in  a  calm 
and  even  tone  of  voice,  without  appearing  to  take  offence 
at,  or  to  observe,  the  insolent  demeanour  of  the  es<]uire. 
*  from  the  Free  and  Confederated  Cantons  of  the  SwIn^ 
States  and  provinces,  and  from  the  good  town  of  Soleure. 
who  are  accredited  from  our  Diet  of  legislature  to  travel  to 
the  presence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  an  errand 
of  high  importance  to  both  countries,  and  with  the  bop* 
of  evstablishing  with  your  master's  lord — I  mean  with  t\w 
noble  Duke  of  Burgundy — a  sure  and  steadfast  peace,  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  be  to  the  mutual  honour  ana  advantap' 
of  both  countries,  and  to  avert  disputes,  and  the  effusion  ot 
Cliristian  blood,  which  may  otherwise  be  shed  for  want  ot  • 
timely  and  good  understanding.' 

*  Show  me  your  letters  of  credence,'  said  the  esouire. 

'  Under  your  forgiveness.  Sir  Enquire,' replied  the  Landam- 
man, *  it  will  be  time  enough  to  exhibit  these,  when  we  are 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  your  master  the  governor.' 
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*  That  in  *»  mndi  a»  to  aav,  wQfal  wifl  to  it.  It  is  welL 
inir  luduitecg ;  and  y<ft  y<m  may  talce  thi«  advkse  from  Kilian 
'.d  Ketri»»g.  It  bi  mnnetmks^  better  to  r&el  backwards 
I'U^UB  t9  nm  £rirvanb.  Mr  master,  and  mv  mai$ter'«  msagter^ 
aa^  mot^  tkrUi^i  yermm»  t^ian  the  dealei%  c^  BsiUe^  to  w^mcjui 
^  cm  «dl  voor  dbee«es.  Home,  hcnn^  meo^  home !  voor 
i»  -ar  Iks  before  yoiL,  and  yon  ate  faiHy  wanuHL' 

^We  tbank  tbee  for  thy  couumlJ  said  the  Laodaomiafi. 
iut^cmptiiig  the  Baonenst  of  henm^  ia  bo  had  eomm^ieed 
«uEi  ai^ry  ve^x.  *  MifipcMang  tt  kindly  meskoi ;  if  not*  an 
raaeml  jest  n»  like  an  orerchaii^ed  gan.  which  neecAk  on  th^ 
v^amisoser.  Our  vjsui  lie^  onward  thrcm^  BmstfdtL,  and 
taxwMgd  we  profWiMie  to  go,  and  take  fsvujh  bap  as  that  vim^i 
w^  fliay  find  heikve  ns. 

*  Q^  oowaid  then,  in  the  deviTn  name/  aaid  tlie  mime, 
«'ho  had  entertuned  isome  hope  of  deterring  them  from 
possning  their  joorney,  bat  found  hin&i^  effectually  foiled. 

Tbe  §witz^»»  entmd  the  town,  and,  stopped  by  th'f^ 
bsnieade  of  ears  whieh  the  governor  had  formed  acrotss  the 
^treet^  at  about  twenty  yaids  from  the  gate,  they  drei»' 
tikeiiHaelTcs  op  in  military  oider,  with  their  little  bodi' 
i^jswMsA  intQ  thPba  lines,  the  two  females  and  the  fMbers  of 
iJbe  deputation  being  in  the  centre.  The  little  phahuix 
pneieoted  a  double  front,  one  to  eai^  mde  4A  the  ntxeet^ 
liiiile  the  eeotxe  hot  faoed  so  a«  to  move  forwsud,  and  only 
waited  for  the  r««io%'al  of  the  barricade  in  order  to  do  so« 
Biat  wiaile  they  stood  thus  inactive,  a  knight  in  eom|4ete 
jinBonr  appear^  frx^n  a  j^dendoor  of  the  gnesat  tower,  under 
tb^arc:hof  whixirh  the^^  had  entered  into  the  town.  His  visor 
wjM»  raised,  and  he  wallud  along  the  frcmt  of  the  little  line 
i^jrmtA  by  ibe  Swiss,  with  a  stem  and  frowning  aq)eet. 

'  Who  2a»  you,^  he  aaid,  *  who  have  thus  far  intruded 
rr^of^Helves  in  arms  into  a  Bur^undian  garrbcn  ^ ' 

^  Widi  your  eiKsdlencys  li^ve,*  «a»l  the  Landammao, 
'  wie aiie inen  who ecHue on apeaeeful errands  though  we c^^ 
jinttsforourowndeC^oe.  DqMities  we  are  from  the  towns  <^ 
fieroe  and  Soleure,  the  Clintons  of  Uri.  Sdiwitz,  and  Unter* 
walden,  come  to  adjust  matters  of  importance  with  the 
gra^efofltt  Duke  of  Biugundy  and  Lorraine/ 

*  What  towius,  what  esustooB  i '  said  the  Governor  of  La 
Fevstte.    ^  I  haire  heard  w^  meh  names  among  the  Free 
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Cities  of  Germany.    Berne,  truly !    when  became  Berne 
a  free  state  ? ' 

*  Since  the  twenty-first  day  of  June/  said  Arnold  Bieder- 
man,  '  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  on  which  day  the  battle  of  Laupen  was  fought/ 

'  Away,  vain  old  man,'  said  the  knight ;  *  thinkest  thou 
that  such  idle  boasts  can  avail  thee  here  ?  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  some  insurgent  villages  and  communities  among 
the  Alps,  and  how  they  rebelled  against  the  Emperor,  and 
by  the  advantage  of  fastnesses,  ambuscades,  and  lurking- 
places,  how  they  have  murdered  some  knights  and  gentle- 
men sent  against  them  by  the  Duke  of  Austria ;  but  we 
little  thought  that  such  paltry  townships  and  insignificant 
bands  of  mutineers  had  the  insolence  to  term  themselves 
Free  States,. and  propose  to  enter  into  negotiation  as  such 
with'a  mighty  prince  like  Charles  of  Burgundy.' 

*  May  it  please  your  excellency,'  replied  the  Landamman 
with  perfect  temper,  '  your  own  laws  of  chivalry  declare, 
that  if  the  stronger  wrong  the  weaker,  or  the  noble  does 
injury  to  the  less  gentle,  the  very  act  levels  distinctions 
between  them,  and  the  doer  of  an  injury  becomes  bound  to 
give  condign  satisfaction,  ot  such  kin^  as  the  wronged 
party  shall  demand.' 

'  Hence  to  thy  hills,  churl ! '  exclaimed  the  haughty 
knight ;  *  there  comb  thy  beard  and  roast  thy  chestnuts. 
What !  because  a  few  rats  and  mice  find  retreat  amoaa  the 
walls  and  wainscoting  of  our  dwelling-houses,  shw  we 
therefore  allow  them  to  intrude  their  disgusting  preeence, 
and  their  airs  of  freedom  and  independence,  into  our  perscHial 
presence  ?  No,  we  will  rather  crush  them  beneath  the  heel 
of  our  ironshod  boots.' 

'  We  are  not  men  to  be  trodden  on,'  said  Arnold  Biederman, 
calmly ;  '  those  who  have  attempted  it  have  found  ns 
stumbling-blocks.  Lay,  Sir  Knight,  lay  aside  for  ao 
instant  this  haughty  language,  which  can  only  lead  to  war- 
fare, and  listen  to  the  words  of  peace.  DLsnuss  our  comrade, 
the  English  merchant  Philipson,  on  whom  you  have  this 
morning  laid  unlawful  hands  ;  let  him  pay  a  moderate  sum 
for  his  ransom,  and  we,  who  are  bound  instantly  to  the 
duke's  presence,  will  bear  a  fair  report  to  him  of  his  Governor 
of  La  Ferette.' 
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itf  the  dungeon  fiUlis.  Hiei^  they  met  an  iD-kxddng  man 
clad  in  a  haft  jakht,  idio  boie  at  bis  giidle  a  bunch  of 
msted  keys,  iducb  intimated  tbe  nature  ci  bis  caOii^. 

*  Sbow  me  tbe  pcnon  of  tbe  English  meitiiant,"  said 
Arthor  nffipBon,  'nr  tbon  dieet  hy  nnr  band  ! ' 

*  Wbidi  of  tbem  dffiixe  Toa  to  see  ! '  ansvcml  tbe  oflkial 
— *  tbe  oU  man,  or  tbe  Toong  <xie  ? ' 

*  Tbe  oUU'  said  joong  Philipsvm.  *  His  son  has  escaped 
thee-' 

*  Eotar  here  then,  giHitl»nen,'  said  tbe  jailer,  undoing 
ihe  spnng-bolt  of  a  heavy  door. 

At  the  oilier  end  <rf  the  apartment  lay  tbe  man  they 
"biDe  to  seek  f<Hr,  who  mms  instantly  raised  from  the  gixmnd, 
Lnd  loaded  with  their  embraces. 

*  My  dear  fathtf  ! '  *  My  worthy  gaest ! '  said  his  son 
and  friend  at  tbe  same  moment,  '  bow  fares  it  with  yon  ! ' 

'  Well,'  answeied  the  elder  Philipson,  *  if  yoo,  my  fiiend, 
and  son,  oome,  as  I  jodge  from  your  arms  and  coontenance^ 
as  oonqnenHS,  and  at  liberty  ;  ill,  if  yoo  come  to  share  my 
prison-boose.' 

*  Have  no  fear  of  that,'  said  the  Tjindamman  :  *  we  have 
tifmi  in  dangor,  but  are  remarkably  delivered.  Your  evil 
jiiir  has  benumbed  yoo.  Lean  on  .me,  my  noble  guest,  and 
Jet  me  assist  you  to*  better  quarters.' 

Here  be  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  clash,  as  it  seemed, 
.'f  iron,  and  differing  from  the  distant  roar  of  the  popular 
Tmzmlt,  idiieh  they  still  heard  from  the  open  street, 
as  men  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  remote  and  tempestuous 
-x«an. 

*  By  Saint  Peter  of  the  fetters ! '  said  Arthur,  who 
:ii«;tantly  discovered  the  cause  of  the  sound,  'the  jailer 
h&s  cast  the  door  to  the  staple,  or  it  has  escaped  his  grasp. 
The  ^King-lock  has  closed  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  be 
iberated  saving  from  the  outside.  Ho,  Jailer  dog  !  villain  ! 
open  the  door,  or  thou  diest ! ' 

'  He  is  probably  out  of  bearing  of  your  threats,'  said  the 
t-lder  Hiilipeon,  *  and  your  cries  avail  you  nothing.  But  are 
Tou  sure  the  Swiss  are  in  possession  ol  the  town  t ' 

*  We  are  peaceful  occupants  of  it,'  answered  the  Landam- 
Q^an, '  thou^  without  a  blow  given  on  our  side.' 

'  Why  then/  said  the  Englishman,  '  your  followers  will 
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But  ere  Kilian  could  obey  his  master's  commands,  a  shout 
arose  in  the  rear,  where  they  cried,  *  Bale  I  B&Ie  I  Free- 
dom  !  freedom  !    The  day  is  our  own  I  * 

Onward  came  the  youth  of  Bale,  who  had  not  been  at  such 
a  distance  but  that  Kudolph  had  contrived  to  recaU  them — 
onward  came  many  Swiss  who  had  hovered  around  the 
embassy,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  such  a  piece  of 
service  ;  and  onward  came  the  armed  citizens  of  La  Ferette, 
who,  compelled  to  take  arms  and  mount  guard  by  the 
tyranny  of  De  Hagenbach,  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  admit  the  Balese  at  the  sall3rport  througli 
which  Philipson  had  lately  made  his  escape. 

The  garrison,  somewhat  discouraged  before  by  the  firm 
aspect  of  the  Swiss  who  had  held  their  numbers  at  defianc<\ 
were  totally  disconcerted  by  this  new  and  unexpect^'tl 
insurrection.  Most  of  them  prepared  rather  to  fly  than  to 
fight,  and  they  threw  themselves  in  numbers  from  the  wall:<. 
as  the  best  chance  of  escaping.  Kilian  and  some  othen*, 
whom  pride  prevented  from  flying  and  despair  from  asking 

Juarter,  fought  with  fury,  and  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
n  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  Landamman  kept  hi> 
own  bands  unmoved,  permitting  tkem  to  take  no  share  in  the 
action,  save  to  repel  such  violence  as  was  offered  to  them. 

*  Stand  fast  all  I '  sounded  the  deep  voice  of  Arnold 
Biederman  along  their  little  body.  '  Where  is  Rudol|>h  ( 
Save  lives,  but  take  none.  Why,  how  now,  Arthur  Philii>- 
son  I  stand  fast,  I  say.' 

*  I  cannot  stand  fast,'  said  Arthur,  who  was  in  the  at  t 
of  leaving  the  ranks.  *  I  must  seek  my  father  in  the  dun- 
geons ;  they  may  be  slaying  him  in  this  confusion  while 
I  stand  idle  here. 

'  By  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  you  say  well,'  answered  the 
Landamman  ;  that  I  should  have  forgot  my  noble  guent  ! 
I  will  help  thee  to  search  for  him,  Arthur — ^the  affray  seem.** 
wellnigh  ended.  Ho,  there,  Sir  Banneret,  worthy  Adam 
Zimmerman,  my  good  friend  Nicholas  Bonstetten,  keep  our 
men  standing  6rm.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  this  affray, 
but  leave  the  men  of  Bale  to  answer  their  own  deetb*. 
I  return  in  a  few  minutes.' 

So  saying  he  hurried  after  Arthur  Philipson,  whose  recol- 
lection conducted  him,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  the  head 
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of  the  dao^eQii  fltaJn.  There  they  met  an  Ql^Iookiiig  man 
clad  in  a  uaft  jeiidn,  who  bore  at  his  girdle  a  bunch  ol 
rasted  keys,  which  intimated  the  nature  of  his  callii^. 

'  Show  me  the  prison  of  the  En^ish  merchant,  said 
Arthur  PfailipBon,    or  thou  diest  by  my  hand  ! ' 

'  Which  of  them  desire  yon  to  see  ? '  answered  the  oflScial 
— '  the  <dd  man,  or  the  young  one  ?  ' 

'  The  old,'  said  young  Philipson.  ^  His  son  has  escaped 
thee/ 

'  Ebter  here  then,  gentlemen,'  said  the  jailer,  undoing 
the  spring'bcrft  of  a  heavy  door. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  lay  the  man  they 
came  to  seeK  for,  who  was  instantly  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  loaded  with  their  embraces. 

'  My  dear  father  ! '  '  My  wcn-thy  guest ! '  said  his  son 
and  frigid  at  the  same  moment,  '  how  fares  it  with  you  ? ' 

'  Well,'  answered  the  elder  I^ilipeon,  '  if  you,  my  friend, 
and  son,  come,  as  I  judge  from  your  arms  and  countenance, 
as  conquerors,  and  at  liberty  ;  ill,  if  you  come  to  share  my 
prison-house.' 

'  Have  no  fear  of  that,'  said  the  Landamman  ;  *  we  have 
}.*een  in  danger,  but  are  remarkably  delivered.  Your  evil 
lair  has  benumbed  you.  Lean  on  .me,  my  noble  guest,  and 
let  me  assist  you  to  better  quarters.' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  clash,  as  it  seemed, 
of  iron,  and  differing  from  the  distant  roar  of  the  popular 
tumult,  which  they  still  heard  from  the  open  street, 
aK  men  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  remote  and  tempestuous 
'joean. 

'  By  Saint  Peter  of  the  fetters  ! '  said  Arthur,  who 
instantly  discovered  the  cause  of  the  sound,  'the  jailer 
has  cast  the  door  to  the  staple,  or  it  has  escaped  his  grasp. 
The  spring-lock  has  closed  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  be 
liberated  saving  from  the  outride.  Ho,  jailer  dog  !  villain  ! 
open  the  door,  or  thou  diest ! ' 

'  He  is  probably  out  of  hearing  of  your  threats,'  said  the 
elder  Philipson, '  and  your  cries  avail  you  nothing.  But  are 
you  sure  the  Swiss  are  in  poHsesKion  erf  the  town  ? ' 

'  We  are  peaceful  occupants  of  it/  answered  the  Landam- 
nian, '  though  without  a  blow  given  on  our  side/ 

*  Why  thm,'  said  the  Englishman,  '  your  followers  will 
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soon  find  you  out.  Arthur  and  I  are  paltry  ciphers,  and  our 
absence  might  easily  pass  over  unobserved  ;  but  you  are 
too  important  a  figure  not  to  be  missed  and  looked  after, 
when  tne  sum  of  your  number  is  taken.' 

'  I  well  hope  it  will  prove  so/  said  the  Landamman, 
'though  methinks  I  show  but  scurvily,  shut  up  here  like 
a  cat  in  a  cupboard  when  he  has  been  stealing  cream. 
Arthur,  my  brave  boy,  dost  thou  see  no  means  of  shooting 
back  the  bolt  ? ' 

Arthur,  who  had  been  minutely  examining  the  lock 
replied  in  the  negative ;  and  added  that  they  must  take 
patience  perforce,  and  arm  themselves  to  wait  calmly  their 
deliverance,  which  they  could  do  nothing  to  accelerate. 

Arnold  Biederman,  however,  felt  somewhat  severely  the 
neglect  of  his  sons  and  companions. 

All  my  youths,  uncertain  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead,  are 
taking  the  opportunity  of  my  absence,  doubtless,  for  pOlage 
and  licence — ^and  the  politic  Rudolph,  I  presume,  cares  not 
if  I  should  never  reappear  on  the  stage ;  the  Banneret,  and 
the  white-bearded  fool  Bonstetten,  who  calls  me  his  friend — 
every  neighbour  has  deserted  me ;  and  yet  they  know  that 
I  am  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  most  insignificant  of  them 
all,  as  dearer  to  me  thai)  my  own.  By  heavens  !  it  look>i 
like  stratagem  ;  and  shows  as  if  the  rash  youmt  men 
desired  to  get  rid  of  a  rule  too  regular  and  peaceful  to  Ix* 
pleasing  to  those  who  a^  eager  for  war  and  conquest.' 

The  Landamman,  fretted  out  of  his  usual  serenity  of 
temper,  and  afraid  of  the  misbehaviour  of  his  countr3rmen 
in  his  absence,  thus  reflected  upon  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, while  the  distant  noise  soon  died  away  into  the 
most  absolute  and  total  silence. 

'  What  is  to  do  now  ?  '  said  Arthur  Philipson.  '  I  trust 
they  will  take  the  opportunity  of  quiet  to  go  through  the 
roll-call,  and  inquire  then  who  are  amissing. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  young  man's  wish  had  some  efficacy, 
for  he  had  scarce  uttered  it  before  the  lock  was  turned,  and 
the  door  set  ajar  by  some  one  who  escaped  upstairs  from 
behind  it,  before  those  who  were  set  at  liberty  could  obtain 
a  glance  of  their  deliverer. 

'  It  is  the  jailer,  doubtless,'  said  the  Landamman,  '  who 
may  be  apprehensive,  as  he  has  some  reason,  that  we  might 
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roi'vie  moir  inffWMrd  at  oor  detcntioa  in  the  dmisccn. 


\'''j 


grateful  lor  our  detirefance.' 

As  tiiicy  spoke  thus,  they  ascoided  the  nano v  stairs,  and 
>.sraed  from  the  doc«'  ol  the  Gate-hoose  tower,  wheie 
I.  S3saiar  ^lectaele  awaited  them.  The  Swiss  DepotieSy 
Kni  their  eseofft,  still  remained  standing  fast  and  firm  on 
Zjues  'WT  spot  whcie  Hagcnbach  had  prcponed  to  assail 
A  few  of  the  late  goTemc^'s  soidler^  dbarmed,  and 

7r€fing  from  the  rage  of  a  muhitDde  ol  the  cxtizei»,  who 
z»:.w  fiikd  the  streets,  stood  with  downcast  looks  behind 
zcjer  pliahny  ol  the  mountaineers,  as  thdr  safest  place  ol 
r^mmt.    But  this  was  not  alL 

Hie  cars,  ao  lat^  placed  to  obetmct  the  passage  ol  the 
^^mec*:,  woe  now  joined  together,  and  served  to  support 
h  Tiiatfcxm,  or  scafiold,  which  had  been  hastily  constmcted 
t  pSanka.  On  tlus  was  placed  a  chair,  in  which  sat  a  tall 
:r.tm,  with  his  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  bare,  the  rest  erf  his 
I'xiy  clothed  in  bright  armour.  His  coontenance  was  as 
paJe  as  death,  jet  young  Philipson  recognized  the  hard- 
iji^arted  goTemor,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach.  He 
^3:pcaicd  to  be  bound  to  the  chair.  On  his  i^fat,  and  close 
:e^Mie  him,  stood  the  Priest  id  St.  Paul's,  muttoing  prayers, 
'JTxh  his  breTiaiy  in  his  hand  ;  while  on  his  left,  and  some-' 
vhaS  behind  the  captiTe,  appeared  a  tall  man,  attired  in 
r^d,  and  leaning  with  both  hands  <m  the  naked  swoid  which 
Z.&S  been  described  on  a  f c»mer  occasion.  The  instant  that 
AtimM  Kederman  appeared,  and  bel<Me  the  Tiindamman 
-i-iold  open  his  lips  to  demand  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw. 
tbe  priest  drew  back,  the  executioner  stepped  fcxward,  the 
sironl  was  Ixandished,  the  bk>w  was  struck,  and  the  victim's 
head  rolled  cm  the  scafibkL  A  general  acclamation  and 
Clapping  of  hands,  like  that  by  which  a  crowded  theatre 
apfjgtfvea  ci  some  well-graced  performer,  followed  this  feat 
of  deztenty.  While  the  headless  corpse  sh<ii  streams  frcHn 
the  arteiieB,  tdiich  were  drunk  up  by  the  sawdust  that 
^trewtd  the  scafFold,  the  executioner  gracefully  presented 
himaelff  ahematdy  at  Uie  four  comers  of  the  stage,  modestty 
bowing,  as  the  mnltitade  greeted  him  with  cheen  of 
approbation. 

*  NoUes,  kn^ts,  gwitlBWiqi  ^  fpy^^i-h^F"  bk>od,  and  good 
citiaenB,'  he  sud,  *  who  hsve  amiwtpd  at  thb  act  of  h^ 
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justice,  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  this  judgement 
hath  been  executed  after  the  form  of  the  sentence,  at  one 
blow,  and  without  stroke  missed  or  repeated.' 

The  acclamations  were  reiterated. 

'  Long  live  our  Scharfgerichter  Steinemherz,  and  man}* 
a  tyrant  may  he  do  his  duty  on  1 ' 

'  Noble  friends/  said  the  executioner,  with  the  deepest 
obeisance,  *  I  have  yet  another  word  to  say,  and  it  must  l>e 
a  proud  one.  Qod  be  gracious  to  the  soul  of  this  good  and 
noble  knight,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach.     He  was  the 

eitron  of  mv  youth,  and  my  guide  to  the  path  of  honour, 
ight  steps  have  I  made  towards  freedom  and  nobility  on 
the  heads  of  freebom  knights  and  nobles,  who  have  fallen 
by  his  authority  and  command  ;  and  the  ninth,  by  which 
I  have  attained  it,  is  upon  his  own,  in  grateful  memor>'  of 
which  I  will  expend  this  purse  of  gold,  which  but  an  hour 
since  he  bestowed  on  me,  in  masses  for  his  souL  Gentlemen, 
noble  friends,  and  now  my  equals.  La  Ferette  has  lost  a 
nobleman,  and  gained  one.  Our  Lady  be  gracious  to  the 
departed  knight.  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach,  and  ble^^ 
and  prosper  the  prosress  of  Stephen  Steinernherz  von  Blut- 
sacker,  now  free  ana  noble  of  right  I '  » 

With  that  he  took  the  feather  out  of  the  cap  of  the 
deceased,  which,  soiled  with  the  blood  of  the  wearer,  lay 
near  his  body  upon  the  scaffold,  and,  putting  it  into  his 
own  official  bonnet,  received  the  homage  of  the  crowd  in 
loud  huzsas,  which  were  partly  in  earnest,  partly  in  ridicule 
of  such  an  unusual  transformation. 

Arnold  Biederman  at  length  found  breath,  which  the 
extremity  of  surprise  had  at  first  denied  hUn.  Ladeed, 
the  whole  execution  had  passed  much  too  rapidly  for  the 
possibility  of  his  interference. 

*  Who  has  dared  to  act  this  tragedy  ? '  he  said  indig- 
nantly ;   *  and  by  what  right  has  it  taken  place  ? ' 

A  cavalier,  richly  dressed  in  blue,  replied  to  the  question  : 

*  The  free  citizens  of  Bale  have  acted  for  themselves,  a» 
the  fathers  of  Swiss  liberty  set  them  an  example  ;  and  the 
tyrant,  De  Hagenbach,  has  fallen  bv  the  same  ri^ht  which 
put  to  death  the  t^Tant  Geysler.    We  bore  with  him  till  hit^ 


cup  was  brimming  over,  and  then  we  bore  no  longer.' 
I  say  not  but  that  he  deserved  death,'  replied 


the 
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Landamman ;  *  hat  ictr  joar  own  sake  and  for  ours,  yoa 
should  have  forborne  lum  till  the  duke's  pleasure  was 
known.' 

'  What  tell  70a  US  of  the  doke  ?  '  answered  Lanrenz 
Xeipperg,  the  same  bhie  cavalier  n^om  Arthur  had  seen  at 
the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Balese  yoath,  in  company  with 
Rudolph.  *  Why  talk  yoa  of  Burgondy  to  ns,  who  are  none 
of  his  sabjectfl  ?  The  Emperor,  oar  only  rightful  lofd,  had 
no  title  to  pawn  the  town  and  fortifications  of  La  Ferette, 
being  as  it  is  a  dependency  of  Bale,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
tree  city.  He  nu^t  have  pledged  the  revenue  indeed ; 
and  supposing  him  to  have  done  so,  the  debt  has  been  paid 
twice  over  by  the  exactions  levied  by  yonder  oppressor, 
who  has  now  received  his  due.  But  pass  on,  Landamman 
of  Unterwalden.  If  our  actions  displease  you,  abjure  them 
at  the  footstool  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
abjure  the  memory  of  William  Tell,  and  Staufbacher,  of 
Furst,  and  Melchtal,  the  fathers  of  Swiss  freedom.' 

*  Yon  speak  truth,'  said  the  Tjandamman  ;  '  but  it  is  in 
an  ill-chosen  and  unhappy  time.  Patience  would  have 
remedied  your  evils,  which  none  felt  more  deeply,  or  would 
have  redressed  more  willingly,  than  I.  But  oh,  imjnrudent 
young  man,  you  have  thrown  aside  the  modesty  of  your 
age,  and  the  subjection  you  owe  to  your  elders ;  William 
Tell  and  his  brethren  were  men  of  years  and  judgement, 
Ka5ibands  and  fathers,  having  a  ri^t  to  be  heard  in  council, 
and  to  be  foremost  in  action.  Enoug^i — ^I  leave  it  with  the 
iathers  and  senators  of  your  own  city  to  acknowledge  or 
to  reprove  Joar  actions.  But  you,  my  friends — ^you. 
Banneret  ci  Berne — ^you,  Rudo]ph--above  all,  you,  Nicholas 
Bonstetten,  my  comrade  and  my  friend,  why  did  you  not 
take  this  miserable  man  under  your  protection  ?  The 
action  would  have  shown  Burgundy  that  we  w^e  slandered 
by  those  who  have  declared  us  desirous  of  seeking  a  quarrel 
with  him,  or  of  inciting  his  subjects  to  revolt.  Now,  all 
these  prejudices  will  be  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  men 
naturally  more  tenacious  of  evil  impressions  than  of  those 
which  are  favourable.' 

'  As  I  live  by  bread,  good  gossip  and  neighbour,'  answered 
Nicholas  Bonstetten,  '  I  thought  to  obey  your  injunctions 
to  a  tittle ;  so  much  so,  that  I  once  thought  of  breaking 
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in  and  protecting  the  man,  when  Rudolph  Donnerhugel 
reminded  me  that  your  last  orders  were  to  stand  finn,  and 
let  the  men  of  Bale  answer  for  their  own  actions  ;  and 
surely,  said  I  to  myself,  my  gossip  Arnold  knows  bettei 
than  all  of  us  what  is  fitting  to  be  done.' 

'  Ah,  Rudolph,  Rudolph,'  said  the  Landamman,  looking 
on  him  with  a  displeased  countenance,  *  wert  thou  not 
ashamed  thus  to  deceive  an  old  man  ? ' 

'  To  say  I  deceived  him  is  a  hard  charge ;  but  from  you, 
Landamman,'  answered  the  Bernese,  with  his  usual  defer- 
ence, '  I  can  bear  anything.  I  will  only  say,  that,  being  a 
member  of  this  embassy,  I  am  obliged  to  think,  and  to 
give  my  opinion  as  such,  especially  when  he  is  not  present 
who  is  wise  enough  to  lead  and  direct  us  all.' 

'  Thy  words  are  always  fair,  Rudolph,'  replied  Arnold 
Biederman,  '  and  I  trust  so  is  thy  meaning.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  I  somewhat  doubt  it.  But  let  disputes  pa^s, 
and  let  me  have  your  advice,  my  friends ;  and  for  that 
purpose  go  we  where  it  may  best  profit  us,  even  to  the 
church,  where  we  will  first  return  our  thanks  for  our 
deliverance  from  assassination,  and  then  hold  counsel  what 
next  is  to  be  done.' 

The  Landamman  led  the  way,  accordingly,  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul's,  while  his  companions  and  associates  followed 
in  their  order.  This  gave  Rudolph,  who,  as  youngestt, 
suffered  the  others  to  precede  him,  an  opportunity  to  beckon 
to  him  the  Landamman's  eldest  son  Rudiger,  and  whisper 
to  him  to  get  rid  of  the  two  English  merchants. 

'  Away  with  them,  my  dear  Rudiger,  by  fair  means,  if 
possible ;  but  away  with  them  directly.  Thy  father  i» 
besotted  ^ith  these  two  English  pedlars,  and  will  listen  to 
no  other  counsel ;  and  thou  and  I  know,  dearest  Rudiger, 
that  such  men  as  these  are  unfit  to  give  laws  to  free-l^m 
Switzers.  Get  the  trumpery  they  have  been  robbed  of,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  is  extant,  together  as  fast  as  thou  canst, 
and  send  them  a-travellin|[  in  Heaven's  name.' 

Rudiger  nodded  intelligently,  and  went  to  offer  h'u^ 
services  to  exi>edite  the  departure  of  the  elder  Philipson. 
He  found  the  sagacious  merchant  as  desirous  to  escape  from 
the  scene  of  confusion  now  presented  in  the  town,  as  the 
young  Swiss  could  be  to  urge  his  departure.     He  only 
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Taitecl  to  recover  the  casket  of  which  De  Hagenbach  had 
poGDCfflPod  himself,  and  Rudiger  Biederman  set  on  foot 
a  strict  search  after  it,  which  was  the  more  likely  to  be 
Fnooessfiil^  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  prevented  them 
from  settiiig  the  trae  valae  opon  its  contents.  A  strict  and 
zasty  search  was  immediately  instituted,  both  on  the 
iierson  of  the  dead  De  Hagenbach,  on  which  the  precious 
packet  was  not  to  be  found,  and  on  all  who  had  approached 
rim  at  his  execution,  or  were  supposed  to  enjoy  his 
confidence. 

Young  Arthur  Philipson  would  gladly  have  availed  him- 
self of  a  few  moments  to  bid  ^rewell  to  Anne  of  Geieistein. 
Bat  tlie  grey  wimple  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Switzers,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  think  that,  in  the  con- 
iiaaMi  wbich  followed  the  execution  of  De  Hagenbach  and 
the  retreat  of  the  leaders  of  the  little  battahon,  she  had 
=:ade  her  escape  into  some  of  the  adjacent  houses,  while 
the  soldiers  around  her,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence 
•of  their  chieb,  had  dispersed,  some  to  search  for  the  goods 
of  which  the  Englishmen  had  been  despoiled,  others  doubt- 
legs  to  mingle  with  and  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  victorious 
youths  of  Bale,  and  of  those  buighers  of  La  Ferette  by 
whom  the  fortifications  of  the  town  had  been  so  gently 
sorrendered. 

The  cry  amongst  them  was  universal  that  Brisach,  so 
\oDg  considered  as  the  curb  of  the  Swiss  Confederates,  and 
the  barrio  against  their  commerce,  should  henceforth  be 
garrisoned,  as  their  protection  against  the  encroachments 
and  exactions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  officers. 
The  ndiole  town  was  in  a  wild  but  joyful  jubilee,  while  the 
citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  to  the  Swiss  every 
i>pecies  of  refreshment,  and  the  youths  who  attended  upon 
the  mission  hurried  gaily  and  in  triumph  to  profit  by  the 
circumstances  which  had  so  unexpectedly  converted  the 
ambuscade,  so  treacherously  laid  for  them,  into  a  genial 
and  joyous  reception. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  it  was  impossible  for  Arthur 
to  quit  his  father,  even  to  satisfy  the  f eelmgg  which  induced 
him  to  wish  for  a  few  momoits  at  his  own  disposal.  Sad, 
thoughtful,  and  sorrowful,  amid  the  general  joy,  he  remained 
with  the  parent  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  love  and 
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honour,  to  assist  him  in  securing  and  placing  on  their  mule 
the  various  packages  and  bales  which  the  honest  Switoers 
had  recovered  after  the  death  of  De  Hagenbach,  and  which 
they  emulated  each  other  in  bringing  to  their  rightful  owner ; 
whUe  they  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  totUK^ept  the 
guerdon  which  the  Englishman,  from  the  means  which  he 
had  still  left  upon  his  person,  was  disposed  not  merely  to 
offer,  but  to  force  upon  the  restorers  of  his  property,  and 
which,  in  their  rude  and  simple  ideas,  seemed  greatly  to 
exceed  the  value  of  what  they  had  recovered  for  him. 

This  scene  had  scarcely  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel  approached  the  elder  Philipson,  and 
in  a  tone  of  great  courtesy  invited  him  to  join  the  council 
of  the  O^efs  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  who,  he 
said,  were  desirous  of  having  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
upon  some  important  questions  respecting  their  conduct  on 
these  unexpected  occurrences. 

'  See  to  our  affairs,  Arthur,  and  stir  not  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  leave  you,*  said  Philipson  to  his  son.  ^  Look 
especially  after  the  sealed  packet  of  which  I  was  so  infa- 
mously and  illegally  robbed  ;  its  recovery  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence.' 

So  speaking,  he  instantly  prepared  himself  to  attend  the 
Bernese,  who  in  a  confidential  manner  whispered,  as  he  went 
arm-and-arm  with  him  towards  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, — 

'  I  think  a  man  of  your  wisdom  will  scarce  advise  us  to 
trust  ourselves  to  the  mood  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when 
he  has  received  such  an  injury  as  the  loss  of  this  fortress 
and  the  execution  of  his  officer.  You,  at  least,  would  be  too 
judicious  to  afford  us  any  farther  the  advantage  of  your 
company  and  society,  since  to  do  so  would  be  wilfully  to 
encage  in  our  shipwreck.' 

I  will  give  my  best  advice,'  answered  Philipson,  *  whea 
I  shall  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  asked  of  me.' 

Rudolph  muttered  an  oath,  or  angry  exclamation,  and 
led  Philipson  to  the  church  without  further  argument. 

In  a  small  chai)el  adjoining  to  the  church  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  the  four  deputies  were  assembled 
in  close  conclave  around  the  shrine  in  which  the  sainted 
hero  stood,  armed  as  when  he  lived.   The  Priest  of  St.  Paul's 
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was  also  present  and  seemed  to  interest  himself  deeply  in  the 
debate  which  was  taking  place.  When  Philipson  entered, 
all  were  for  a  moment  silent  until  the  Landamman  addressed 
him  thus  : — '  Seignor  Philipson,  we  esteem  yon  a  man  far 
travelled,  well  versed  in  the  manners  of  foreign  lands,  and 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  this  Duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy ;  you  are  therefore  fit  to  advise  us  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight.  You  know  with  what  anxiety  we  go  on 
this  mission  for  peace  with  the  duke  ;  you  also  know  what 
has  this  day  happened,  which  may  probably  be  represented 
to  Charles  in  the  worst  colours ; — ^would  you  advise  us  in 
snch  a  case,  to  proceed  to  the  duke's  presence  with  the 
odium  of  this  action  attached  to  us  ;  or  should  we  do  better 
to  return  home  and  prepare  for  war  with  Burgundy  ? ' 

'  How  do  your  own  opinions  stand  on  the  subject  ? '  said 
the  cautious  Englishman. 

'  We  are  divided,*  answered  the  Banneret  of  Berne. — 
'  I  have  borne  the  banner  of  Berne  against  her  foes  for  thirty 
years  ;  I  am  more  willing  to  carry  it  against  the  lances  of 
the  knights  of  Hainault  and  Lorraine,  than  to  undergo 
the  rude  treatment  which  we  must  loojc  to  meet  at  the 
footstool  of  the  duke.' 

'  We  put  our  heads  in  the  lion's  mouth  if  we  go  forward,' 
said  Zimmerman  of  Soleure ;  '  my  opinion  is,  that  we 
draw  back.'  * 

'  I  would  not  advise  retreat,'  said  Rudolph  DonnerhugeU 
'  were  my  life  alone  concerned  :  but  the  Landamman  of 
Unterwalden  is  the  father  of  the  United  Cantons,  and  it 
would  be  parricide  if  I 'consented  to  put  his  life  in  periL 
My  advice  is,  that  we  return,  and  that  the  Confederacy 
stand  on  their  defence.' 

'  My  opinion  is  different,'  said  Arnold  Biederman  ;  '  nor 
^ill  I  forgive  any  man,  who,  whether  in  sincere  or  feigned 
friendship,  places  my  poor  life  in  the  scale  with  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  cantons.  If  we  go  forward,  we  risk  our  heads — 
be  it  so.  But  if  we  turn  back,  we  involve  our  country  in 
war  with  a  power  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Europe.  Worthy 
citizens  !  you  are  brave  in  fight, — show  your  fortitude  as 
boldly  now  ;  and  let  us  not  hesitate  to  incur  such  persona) 
dang^  as  may  attend  ourselves,  if  by  doiug  so  we  can  gain 
a  chance  of  peace  for  our  country.' 
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*  I  think  and  vote  with  my  neighbour  and  gossip,  Arnold 
Biederman/  said  the  laconic  deputy  from  Schwitz. 

*  You  hear  how  we  are  divided  in  opinion/  said  tht* 
Landamman  to  Philipson  ;   *  What  is  your  opinion  ? ' 

*  I  would  first  ask  of  you,'  said  the  Englishman, '  what  ha^ 
been  your  part  in  the  storming  of  a  town  occupied  by  the 
duke's  forces,  and  putting  to  death  his  governor  ?  ' 

*  So  help  me,  heaven  I '  said  the  Landamman,  '  as  I  knc»\\ 
not  of  any  purpose  of  storming  the  town  until  it  unex- 
pectedlv  took  place.' 

'  And  for  the  execution  of  De  Hagenbach,'  said  thf 
Black  Priest,  '  I  swear  to  vou,  stranger,  by  my  holy 
order,  that  it  took  place  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent court,  whose  sentence  Charles  of  Burgundy  hims4*lf 
IS  bound  to  respect  and  whose  proceedings  the  deputii*^ 
of  the  Swiss  mission  could  neither  have  advanced  n<>r 
retarded.' 

*  If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  you  can  really  prove  yoursel  v«»^ 
free  of  these  proceedings,'  answered  Philipson,  *  which  muM 
needs  be  highly  resent^  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  wouhl 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  proced  upon  your  journey  ;  with 
the  certainty  thai  you  will  obtain  from  that  prince  a  ju>t 
and  impartial  hearing,  and  it  mav  be  a  favourable  answer. 
I  know  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  I  may  even  say  that,  our 
different  ranks  and  walks  ol  life  considered,  I  know  him 
well.  He  will  be  deeply  incensed  by  the  first  tidings  of  what 
has  here  chanced,  which  he  will  no  doubt  interpret  to  your 
disfavour.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  investigation,  you  An* 
able  to  clear  yourselves  of  these  foul  imputations,  a  senx' 
of  his  own  injustice  may  perhaps  turn  the  balance  in  your 
favour,  and  in  that  case  he  will  rush  from  the  excens  «>f 
censure  into  that  of  indulgence.  But  your  cause  must  U> 
firmly  stated  to  the  duke,  by  some  tongue  better  acquainti-^l 
with  the  language  of  courts  than  yours  ;  and  such  a  friendly 
interpreter  might  I  have  proved  to  you,  had  I  not  btt  ii 
plunaered  of  the  valuable  packet  which  I  bore  with  me  io 
order  to  present  to  the  auke,  and  in  testimony  of  my 
commission  to  him.' 

*  A  paltry  fetch,'  whispered  Donnerhugel  to  the  Banneret. 
'  that  the  trader  may  obtain  from  us  satisfaction  for  the 
'^oods  of  which  he  has  been  plundered.' 
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The  TAiidftTninan  himself  was  perhaps  for  a  moment  of 
'he  same  opinion. 

'  Merchant,'  he  said,  '  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  make 
?ood  to  you, — ^that  is,  if  our  substance  can  effect  it, — 
viiatever  loss  you  may  have  sustained,  trusting  to  our 
TiTotection. 

'  Aye,  that  we  wiU,'  said  the  old  man  of  Schwitz, '  should 
.t  cost  us  twenty  zechins  to  make  it  good.' 

'  To  your  guarantee  of  immunity  I  can  have  no  claim,' 
rAid  Fhilipson,  *  seeing  I  parted  company  with  yon  before 
I  sustained  any  loss.  And  I  regret  the  loss,  not  so  much 
f  jt  its  v^lue,  although  that  is  greater  than  you  may  fancy ; 
'^it  chiefly  because  that  the  contents  of  the  casket  I  bore 
K^tng  a  token  betwixt  a  person  of  considerable  importance 
^od  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  now  that 
1  am  deprived  of  them,  receive  from  his  grace  that  credence 
^hich  I  desire,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  yours.  Without 
^hem,  and  speaking  only  in  the  person  of  a  private  traveller, 
1  may  not  take  upon  me  as  I  might  have  done,  when  using 
xLe  names  of  the  persons  whose  mandates  I  carried.' 

*  This  important  packet,'  said  the  T^andamman,  '  shall  be 
moet  rigorously  sought  for,  and  carefully  redelivered  to 
:hee.  For  ourselves,  not  a  Swiss  of  us  knows  the  value  of  its 
iiontents ;  so  that  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  any  of  our  men, 
they  will  be  returned  of  course  as  baubles,  upon  which  they 
rf:t  no  value.' 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
.liapel.  Rudolph,  who  stood  nearest  to  it,  having  held 
^^me  communication  with  those  without,  observed  with 
a  smile,  which  he  instantly  repressed,  lest  it  had  given 
offence  to  Arnold  Biederman, — '  It  is  Sigismund,  the  good 
vouth — Shall  I  admit  him  to  our  council  ? ' 

'  To  what  purpose,  poor  simple  lad  ? '  said  his  father, 
^ith  a  sorrowful  smile. 

'  Yet  let  me  undo  the  door,'  said  Phihpson  ;  '  he  is  anxious 
to  enter,  and  perhaps  he  brings  news.  I  have  observed, 
Landamman,  that  the  young  man,  though  with  slowness  of 
ideas  and  expression,  is  strong  in  his  principles,  and  some- 
times happy  in  his  conceptions.' 

He  admitted  Sigismund  accordingly ;  w  hile  Arnold 
Biederman  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  the  soothing  compliment 
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which  Philipson  had  paid  to  a  boy,  certainly  the  dullest 
of  his  family,  and,  on  the  other,  feared  some  public  display 
of  his  son's  infirmity  or  lack  of  understanding.  Sigismund. 
however,  seemed  all  confidence ;  and  he  certainly  had 
reason  to  be  so,  since,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  explanation, 
he  presented  to  Philipson  the  necklace  of  diamonds  with 
the  casket  in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 

'  This  pretty  thing  is  yours,'  he  said.  '  I  understand  so 
much  from  your  son  Arthur,  who  tells  me  you  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  again.' 

'  Most  cordially  do  I  thank  you,'  said  the  merchant. 
'  The  necklace  is  certainly  mine ;  that  is,  the  packet  of 
which  it  formed  the  contents  was  under  my  chaige  ;  and  it 
is  at  this  moment  of  greater  additional  value  to  me  than 
even  its  actual  worth,  since  it  serves  as  my  pledge  and  token 
for  the  performance  of  an  important  mission. — And  how« 
my  young  friend,'  he  continued,  addressing  Sigismund, 
'  have  you  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  what  we  have 
sought  for  hitherto  in  vain  ?  Let  me  return  my  best 
acknowledgements ;  and  do  not  think  me  over-curions  if 
I  ask  how  it  reached  you  ? ' 

*  For  that  matter,'  said  Sigismund,  '  the  story  is  soon 
told.  I  had  planted  myself  as  near  the  scaffold  as  I  could, 
having  never  beheld  an  execution  before  ;  and  I  observed 
the  executioner,  who  I  thought  did  his  duty  very  cleverly. 

Iust  in  the  moment  that  he  spread  a  cloth  over  the 
»ody  of  De  Hagenbach,  snatch  something  from  the  dead 
man's  bosom,  and  huddle  it  hastily  into  his  own  ;  so,  when 
the  rumour  arose  that  an  article  of  value  was  a-missin^. 
I  hurried  in  quest  of  the  fellow.  I  found  he  had  bespoke 
masses  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  crowns  at  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  I  traced  him  to  the  tavern  of  the  village. 
where  some  ill-looking  men  were  Joyously  drinking  to  him 
as  a  free  citizen  and  a  nobleman.  So  I  stepped  in  among>t 
them  with  my  partisan,  and  demanded  of  his  lordship  either 
to  surrender  to  me  what  he  had  thus  possessed  himself  of. 
or  to  try  the  weight  of  the  weapon  I  carried.  His  lordship, 
my  Lord  Hangman,  hesitated,  and  was  about  to  make 
a  brawl.  But  I  was  something  peremptory,  and  so  he 
Judged  it  best  to  give  me  the  parcel,  which  I  trust  you, 
^^ignor  Philipson,  will  find  safe  and  entire  as  it  was  taken 
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from  you.  And-^-and — ^I  left  them  to  ccmclode  th^ 
festivities — and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  stoiy.' 

'  Thoa  art  a  brave  lad,'  said  Philipson ;  '  and  with  a  heart 
alwa^  light,  the  head  can  seldom  be  far  wrong.  But  the 
Qiiirch  shall  not  lose  its  does,  and  I  take  it  on  m3^self ,  ere 
I  leave  La  Ferette,  to  pay  for  the  masses  which  the  man 
had  ordered  for  the  sake  of  De  Hagenbach's  soal,  snatched 
frcHn  the  world  so  unexpectedly.' 

Sigismund  was  about  to  reply  ;  but  Hiilipson,  fearing  he 
might  bring  out  some  foolery  to  diminish  the  sense  which 
his  father  had  so  joyously  entertained  of  his  late  conduct, 
immediately  added,  *  Hie  away,  my  good  youth,  and  give 
to  my  son  Arthur  this  precious  casket.' 

With  simple  exultation  at  receiving  applause  to  which 
he  was  little  accustomed,  Sigismund  took  his  leave,  and  the 
council  were  once  more  left  to  their  own  privacy. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  ;  for  the  Landamman  could 
not  overcome  the  feeling  of  exquisite  pleasure  at  the  sagacity 
which  poor  Sigismund,  whose  general  conduct  warranted 
no  such  expectations,  had  displayed  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  feeling  to  which  circumstances  per* 
mitted  him  to  give  vent,  and  he  reserved  it  for  his  own 
secret  enjoyment,  as  a  solace  to  the  anxiety  which  he  had 
hith^to  entertained  concemii^  the  limited  intellect  of 
this  simple-minded  young  man.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
to  Philipson,  with  the  usual  candour  and  manliness  of  his 
character. 

'  Seignor  Philipson,'  he  said,  '  we  will  hold  you  bound  by 
no  offer  which  you  made  while  these  glittering  matters  were 
out  of  your  possession ;  because  a  man  may  often  think 
that  if  he  were  in  such  and  such  a  situation,  he  would  be 
able  to  achieve  certain  ends  which,  that  position  being 
attained,  he  may  find  himself  unable  to  accomplish.  But 
I  now  ask  you  whether,  having  thus  fortunately  and 
unexpectedly  r^ained  possession  of  what  you  say  will  give 
yon  certain  credence  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you 
conceive  yourself  entitled  to  mediate  with  Mm  on  our 
behalf,  as  you  formerly  proposed  ? ' 

All  bent  forward  to  hear  the  merchant's  answer. 

*  Landamman,'  he  replied,  '  I  never  spoke  the  word  in 
difficulty  which  I  was  not  ready  to  redeem  when  that 
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difiSculty  was  removed.  You  say,  and  I  believe,  that  yoa 
had  no  concern  with  this  storming  of  La  Ferette.  You  say 
also,  that  the  life  of  De  Hagenbach  was  taken  by  a  judica- 
ture over  which  you  had  no  control,  and  exercised  none 
— let  a  protocol  be  drawn  up,  averring  these  circumstances, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  proving  them.  Entrust  it  to  me, — 
under  seal  if  you  will, — ^and  if  such  points  be  established, 
I  will  pledge  my  word  as  a — as  a — as  an  honest  man  and 
a  true-bom  Englishman,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will 
neither  detain  nor  offer  you  any  personal  injury.  I  ako 
hope  to  show  to  Charles  strong  and  weighty  reasons  why 
a  league  of  friendship  betwixt  Burgundy  and  the  United 
Cantons  of  Helvetia  is,  on  his  grace's  part,  a  wise  and 
generous  measure.  But  it  is  possible  I  may  fail  in  this  last 
point ;  and  if  I  do,  I  shall  deeply  grieve  for  it.  In  warranting 
your  safe  passage  to  the  duke's  court,  and  your  safe  return 
from  it  to  your  own  country,  I  think  I  cannot  fail.  If  I  do, 
my  own  life,  and  that  of  my  beloved  and  only  child,  shall 
pay  the  ransom  for  my  excess  of  confidence  in  the  duke's 
justice  and  honour.' 

The  other  deputies  stood  silent,  and  looked  on  the 
Landamman  ;  but  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  spoke. 

'  Are  we  then  to  trust  our  own  lives,  and,  what  is  still 
dearer  to  us,  that  of  our  honoured  associate,  Arnold  Bieder- 
man,  on  the  simple  word  of  a  foreign  trader  ?  We  all  know 
the  temper  of  the  duke,  and  how  vindictively  and  relent- 
lessly he  has  ever  felt  towards  our  country  and  its  interests. 
Methinks  this  English  merchant  should  express  the  nature 
of  his  interest  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  more  plainly,  if  he 
expects  us  to  place  such  implicit  reliance  in  it.' 

*  That,  Seignor  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,'  replied  the  mer- 
chant, '  I  find  myself  not  at  liberty  to  do.  I  pry  not  into 
your  secrets,  whether  they  belong  to  you  as  a  body  or  as 
individuals.  My  own  are  sacred.  If  I  consulted  my  own 
safety  merely,  I  should  act  most  wisely  to  part  company 
with  you  here.  But  the  object  of  your  mission  b  peace ; 
and  your  sudden  return,  after  what  has  chanced  at  La 
Ferette,  will  make  war  inevitable.  I  think  I  can  assure  you 
of  a  safe  and  free  audience  from  the  duke,  and  I  am  willing, 
for  the  chance  of  securing  the  peace  of  Christendom,  to 

counter  any  personal  peril  which  may  attach  to  myself.' 
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'  Say  no  more,  worthy  Philipson,'  said  the  Landamman ; 
'  thy  good  faith  is  undoubted  on  our  part,  and  ill  luck  is  his 
vho  cannot  read  it  written  on  thy  manly  forehead.  We  go 
farwaid,  then,  prepared  to  risk  our  o\«ii  safety  at  the  hand 
c<f  a  despotic  prince,  rather  than  leave  undischarged  the 
mission  which  our  country  has  intrusted  us  with.  He  is 
but  half  a  brave  man  who  will  risk  his  life  only  in  the  field 
c^  battle.  There  are  other  dangers,  to  front  which  is  equally 
h<Miouiable ;  and  since  the  weal  of  Switzerland  demands 
that  we  sh<Hild  encounter  them,  not  one  of  us  will  hesitate 
to  take  the  risk.' 

The  other  members  of  the  mission  bowed  in  assent,  and 
the  conclave  broke  up  to  prepare  for  their  farther  entrance 
into  Burgundy. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

Upon  the  mountajii's  heathery  side. 

The  dajr's  last  histre  shone. 
And  rich  with  many  a  radiant  hae, 

Gleam'd  gaily  on  the  Rhone. 

SOUTHET. 

Thb  English  merchant  was  now  much  consulted  by  the 
Swiss  GommissiCHierB  in  all  their  motions.  He  exhorted 
them  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  on  their  journey,  so  as  to 
carry  to  the  duke  their  own  account  of  the  afiair  of  Brisach^ 
and  thus  anticipate  all  rumours  less  favourable  to  their 
ecmduct  on  the  occasion.  For  this  purpose  Philipson 
recommended  that  the  deputies,  dismissing  their  escort, 
vfaose  arms  and  numbers  m%ht  give  umbrage  and  suspicion, 
while  they  were  too  few  for  defoice,  should  themselves 
proceed  by  rapid  journeys  on  horseback  towards  IHJon, 
or  wherever  the  duke  might  cham^  to  be  for  the  time. 

This  proposal  was,  however,  formally  resisted  by  the  very 
person  who  had  hitherto  be»i  the  most  ductile  of  the  par^, 
and  the  willing  echo  of  the  Landamman's  pleasure.  On 
the  piesent  occasion,  notwithstanding  that  Jbmold  Bieder- 
man  declared  the  advice  of  Philipson  excellent,  Nicholas 
Bonstetten  stood  in  absolute  and  insurmountable  oppo- 
atkfa ;  because,  having  hitherto  trusted  to  his  own  limbs 

13 
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for  transporting  himself  to  and  fro  on  all  occasions,  he  could 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  commit  himself  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  horse.  As  he  was  found  obstinately  positive  on 
this  subject,  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  two  English- 
men should  press  f orwaid  on  their  journey  with  such  speed 
as  they  might,  and  that  the  elder  of  them  should  make  the 
duke  acquainted  with  so  much  as  to  the  capture  of  La 
Ferette,  as  he  had  himself  witnessed  of  the  matter.  The 
particulars  which  had  attended  the  death  of  De  Hagenbach, 
the  Landamman  assured  him,  would  be  sent  to  the  duke  by 
a  person  of  confidence,  whose  attestation  on  the  subject 
could  not  be  doubted. 

This  course  was  adopted,  as  Philipson  expressed  his 
confidence  of  getting  an  early  and  private  audience  with  hi^ 
grace  of  Burgundy. 

*  My  best  intercession,'  he  said,  '  you  have  a  good  right 
to  reckon  upon  ;  and  no  one  can  bear  more  direct  testimony 
fchan  I  can,  to  the  ungovernable  cruelty  and  rapacity  of 
De  Hagenbach,  of  which  I  had  so  nearly  been  the  victim. 
But  of  his  trial  and  execution,  I  neither  know  nor  can  tell 
any  thing ;  and  as  Duke  Charles  is  sure  to  demand  why 
execution  was  done  upon  his  officer  without  an  appeal  to 
his  own  tribunal,  it  will  be  well  that  you  either  provide  me 
with  such  facts  as  you  have  to  state,  or  send  forward,  at 
least,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  evidence  which  you  have 
to  lay  before  him  on  that  most  weighty  branch  of  the 
subject.' 

llie  proposal  of  the  merchant  created  some  visible  em- 
barrassment on  the  countenance  of  the  Swiss,  and  it  wa« 
with  obvious  hesitation  that  Arnold  Biederman,  having  led 
him  aside,  addressed  him  in  a  whisper — 

'  My  good  friend,'  he  said,  '  mysteries  are  in  general  like 
the  hateful  mists  which  disfigure  the  noblest  features  of 
nature  ;  yet,  like  mists,  they  will  sometimes  intervene  when 
we  most  desire  their  absence — when  we  most  desire  to  be 
plain  and  explicit.  The  manner  of  De  Hagenbach's  death, 
you  saw — ^we  will  take  care  that  the  duke  is  informed  of  the 
authority  by  which  it  was  inflicted.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
at  present  tell  you  on  the  subject ;  and  let  me  add  that 
the  less  you  speak  of  it  with  any  one,  you  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  escape  inconvenience.' 
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*  Worthy  Landamman/  said  the  Englishman,  '  I  am  also 

V  nature,  and  from  the  habits  of  my  country,  a  hater  of 

'  .Tsteries.    Yet,  sach  is  my  firm  confidence  in  yoor  truth 

;.'id  honour,  that  you  shall  be  my  guide  in  these  dark  and 

^  <.'ret  transactions,  even  as  amongst  the  mists  and  precipices 

f  your  native  land,  and  I  rest  contented  in  either  case 

^•>  place  unlimited  confidence  in  your  sagacity.     Let  me 

Tily  recommend  that  your  explanation  ^ith  Charles  be 

'.slant,  as  well  as  clear  and  candid.    Such  being  the  case, 

I  trust  my  poor  interest  with  the  duke  may  be  reckoned 

'  )r  something  in  your  favour.    Here  then  we  part,  but,  as 

I  trust,  soon  to  meet  again.' 

The  elder  Philipson  now  rejoined  his  son,  w^hom  he 
iirected  to  hire  horses,  together  with  a  guide,  to  conduct 
*  ^em  with  all  speed  to  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Hy  various  inquiries  in  the  town,  and  especiaUy  among  the 
^  'idiers  of  the  slain  De  Hagenbach,  they  at  length  learned 
"  r.<%t  Charles  had  been  of  late  occupied  in  taking  possession 
i  Lorraine,  and,  being  now  suspicious  of  unMendly  dis- 
iHJc^itions  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  well 
i^^  of  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  had  drawn  a  considerable 
rart  of  his  army  together  near  Strasburg,  in  order  to  be 
r>rppared  against  any  attempt  of  these  princes,  or  of  the 
Free  Imperial  Cities,  which  might  interfere  with  his  course 
•f  conquest.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  period,  well 
ies«erved  his  peculiar  epithet  of  the  Bold,  since,  surrounded 
r>y  enemies,  like  one  of  the  nobler  animals  of  the  chase,  he 
v^'t  astounded,  by  his  stem  and  daring  countenance,  not 
only  the  princes  and  states  we  have  mentioned,  but  even 
the  King  of  France,  equally  powerful,  and  far  more  politic, 
than  himself. 

To  his  camp,  therefore,  the  English  travellers  bent  their 
way,  each  full  of  such  deep  and  melancholy  reflection  as, 
{jerhape,  prevented  his  bestowing  much  attention  on  the 
other  8  state  of  mind.  They  rode  as  men  deeply  immersed 
m  their  own  thoughts,  and  with  less  intercourse  than  had 
l^een  usual  betwixt  them  on  their  former  journeys.  The 
lu^bleness  of  the  elder  Philipson's  nature,  and  his  respect 
for  the  Landamman's  probity,  joined  with  gratitude  for  his 
hcji^tality,  had  prevented  him  from  separating  his  cause 
from  that  of  the  Swiss  deputies,  nor  did  he  now  repent  this 
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generosity  in  adhering  to  them.  But  when  he  recollectcHl 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  personal  affairs  whicli 
he  himself  had  to  dispatch  with  a  proud,  imperious,  and 
irritable  prince,  he  could  not  but  regret  the  circumstanco^ 
which  had  involved  his  own  particular  mission,  of  so  much 
consequence  to  himself  and  his  friends,  with  that  of  peraon^* 
likely  to  be  so  highly  obnoxious  to  the  duke  as  Arnold 
Biederman  and  his  companions  ;  and,  however  grateful  f(»r 
the  hospitality  of  Geierstein,  he  regretted,  nevertheless,  th»> 
circumstances  which  had  obliged  him  to  accept  of  it. 

The  thoughts  of  Arthur  were  no  less  anxious.  He  found 
himself  anew  separated  from  the  object  to  which  hi^ 
thoughts  were,  almost  against  his  own  will,  constantly 
returning.  And  this  second  separation  had  taken  plaw 
after  he  had  incurred  an  additional  load  of  gratitude,  and 
found  new,  as  well  as  more  mysterious,  food  for  his  ardeiu 
imagination.  How  was  he  to  reconcile  the  character  and 
attributes  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  whom  he  had  known  ><• 
gentle,  candid,  pure,  and  simple,  with  those  of  the  daughter 
of  a  sage,  and  of  an  elementary  spirit,  to  whom  night  wa-* 
as  day,  and  an  impervious  dungeon  the  same  as  the  open 

Krtico  of  a  temple  ?  Could  they  be  identified  as  the  sani*^ 
ing  ?  or,  while  strictly  alike  in  shape  and  lineament,  wa« 
the  one  a  tenant  of  the  earth,  the  other  only  a  phantom, 
permitted  to  show  itself  among  those  of  a  nature  in  whi<  K 
she  did  not  partake  ?  Above  all,  must  he  never  see  her 
more,  or  receive  from  her  own  lips  an  explanation  of  th«' 
mysteries  which  were  so  awfully  entwined  with  his  ret^M- 
lections  of  her  ?  Such  were  the  questions  which  oocupie^l 
the  mind  of  the  younger  traveller,  and  prevented  him  fn>r:. 
interrupting,  or  even  observing,  the  reverie  in  which  hi- 
father  was  plunged. 

Had  either  of  the  travellers  been  disposed  to  derive  amuM** 
ment  from  the  country  through  which  their  road  lay,  th** 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  well  qualified  to  afford  it.  Tli*- 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  that  noble  river  is  indeed  rather 
flat  and  tame  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Alsace,  a  ridge  <*t 
which  sweeps  along  its  course,  do  not  approach  so  near  a-* 
greatly  to  vary  the  level  surface  of  the  valley  which  divide- 
them  from  its  shores.  But  the  broad  stream  itself,  hurr>nrij: 
forward  with  dizzy  rapidity,  and  rushing  around  the  Mw- 
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by  which  its  course  is  intermpted,  is  one  of  the  most  majestic 
spectacles  in  nature.  The  right  bank  is  dignified  at  once, 
^xfed  adorned,  by  the  numerous  eminmces  covered  with  wood 
and  interspCTsed  with  valleys,  which  constitute  the  district 
!^o  w^  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  which 
^l2pentition  attached  so  many  terrors,  and  credulity  such 
a  variety  of  legends.  Terrors,  indeed,  it  had,  of  a  real  and 
existing  character.  The  old  castles,  seen  from  time  to  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  or  on  the  ravines  and 
large  brooks  which  flow  into  it,  were  then  no  picturesque 
rains,  rendered  interesting  by  the  stories  which  were  told 
about  their  former  inhabitants,  but  constituted  the  real 
and  apparraitly  impregnable  strongholds  of  that  Robber- 
chivalry  whom  we  have  already  frequently  mentioned,  and 
of  whom,  since  Goethe,  an  author  bom  to  arouse  the 
frlnmbering  fiime  of  his  country,  has-  dramatized  the  story 
of  Goetz  of  Berlichingm,  we  have  had  so  many  spirit- 
stirring  tales.  The  danger  attending  the  vicinity  of  these 
fortresses  was  only  known  on  the  right,  or  German  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  that  noble  stream 
efiectually  prevented  any  foray  of  thdr  inhabitants  from 
reaching  Alsace.  The  f  ormar  was  in  possession  of  the  Cities 
or  Free  Towns  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  the  feudal  tyranny 
of  the  German  lords  was  chiefly  exerted  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  countrymen,  who,  irritated  and  exhausted  with 
their  rapine  and  oppression,  were  compelled  to  erect  barriers 
against  it,  of  a  nature  as  interesting  and  extraordinary,  as 
were  the  wrongs  from  which  they  endeavoured  to  protect 
thems^ves. 

Bat  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  over  great  past  of  which 
Chazies  of  Burgundy  exercised  his  authority,  under  various 
ehazaeters,  was  under  the  regular  protection  of  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  who  were  supported  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  large  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers.  These  were 
maintamed  by  Cliarles  out  of  his  private  revenue ;  he,  as 
« ell  as  his  rival  Louis,  and  other  princes  of  the  period, 
having  discovered  that  the  feudal  system  gave  an  inoon- 
xemeat  degree  of  independence  to  their  vassals,  and  think- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  was  better  to  substitute  in  its  place 
a  standing  army,  consisting  of  free  companies,  or  soUiers 
by  profession.    Italy  furnished  most  of  these  bands,  which 
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composed  the  strength  of  Charles's  army,  at  least  the  part 
of  it  in  which  he  most  trusted. 

Our  travellers,  therefore,  pursued  their  way  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  in  as  great  a  degree  of  security  as  could  well 
be  enjoyed  in  that  violent  and  distracted  time,  until  at 
length,  the  father,  after  having  eyed  for  some  time  the 
person  whom  Arthur  had  hired  to  be  their  guide,  suddenly 
asked  of  his  son,  who  or  what  the  man  was.  Arthur  replied, 
that  he  had  been  too  eager  to  get  a  person  who  knew  the 
road  and  was  willing  to  show  it,  to  be  very  particular  in 
inquiring  into  his  station  or  occupation ;  but  that  he 
thought,  from  the  man's  appearance,  he  must  be  one  of 
those  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  travel  through  the  country 
with  relics,  pardons,  and  other  religious  trinkets,  and  were 
in  general  but  slightly  respected,  excepting  by  the  lower 
orders,  on  whom  these  venders  of  superstitious  wares  were 
often  accused  of  practising  gross  deceptions. 

The  man's  appearance  was  rather  that  of  a  lay  devotee 
or  palmer,  bound  on  his  pilgrimage  to  different  shrine^, 
than  of  a  mendicant  friar  or  questionary.  He  wore  the  hat . 
scrip,  staff,  and  coarse  dalmatic,  somewhat  like  the  miUtar>' 
cloak  of  the  modem,  hussar,  which  were  used  by  such 
persons  on  their  religious  peregrinations.  Saint  Peter \h 
Keys,  rudely  shaped  out  of  some  scarlet  rag  of  cloth. 
appeared  on  the  back  of  his  mantle,  placed,  as  herald^ 
say,  saltire-wise.  This  devotee  seemed  a  man  of  fifty 
and  upwards,  well  made,  and  stout  for  his  age,  with 
a  cast  of  countenance  which,  though  not  positively  ugly, 
was  far  from  being  well-favoured.  There  was  shrewd- 
ness, and  an  alert  expression  in  his  eye  and  actions,  which 
made  some  occasional  contrast  with  the  sanctimoniou> 
demeanour  of  the  character  he  now  bore.  This  differaice 
betwixt  his  dress  and  physiognomy  was  by  no  mean^ 
uncommon  among  persons  of  his  description,  many  of 
whom  embraced  this  mode  of  life,  rather  to  indulge  roving; 
and  idle  habits,  than  from  any  religious  call. 

'  Who  art  thou,  good  fellow  ? '  said  the  elder  Philipson  : 
*  and  by  what  name  am  I  to  call  thee  while  we  are  fellow 
travellers  ?  * 

'  Bartholomew,  sir,'  said  the  man  ;  '  Brother  Bartholo* 
mew — I  might  say  Bartholomaeus,  but  it  does  not  become 
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a  poor  lay  brother  like  me  to  aspiie  to  the  honour  of  a  learned 
termination. 

'  And  whither  does  thy  joomey  tend,  good  Brother  Bar- 
tholomew ? ' 

^  bi  whicherer  direction  your  worship  chooses  to  travel, 
and  to  require  my  services  as  goide/  answered  the  palmer ; 
'  always  premising,  you  allow  me  leisure  for  my  devotions  at 
soch  holy  stations  as  we  pass  on  our  route.' 

'  That  is,  thine  own  journey  hath  no  professed  or  pressing 
object  or  end-? '  said  the  Englishman. 

*  None,  as  your  worship  saj^,  pjeculiar,'  said  the  itinerant ; 
'  or  I  might  rather  say,  that  my  journey,  |;ood  sir,  embraces 
so  many  objects,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
which  of  them  I  accomplish  first.  Hy  vow  binds  me  for  four 
years  to  travel  from  one  shrine,  or  holy  place,  to  another; 
but  I  am  not  directly  tied  to  visit  them  by  any  precise  rule 
of  rotation.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  thy  vow  of  pilgrimage  does  not  prevent 
thee  from  hiring  thyself  to  wait  upon  traveUers  as  their 
guide,'  replied  Philipson. 

'  If  I  can  unite  the  devotion  I  owe  to  the  blessed  saints 
whose  shrines  I  visit,  with  a  service  rendered  to  a  wandering 
fellow  creature  who  desires  to  be  directed  upon  his  journey, 
I  do  maintain,'  replied  Bcu-tholomew,  '  that  the  objects  are 
easily  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.' 

*  Especially  as  a  little  worldly  profit  may  tend  to  cement 
the  two  duties  together,  if  otherwise  incompatible,'  said 
Philipeon. 

'  It  pleases  your  honour  to  say  so,'  replied  the  pilgrim ; 
'  but  you  yourself  may,  if  vou  will,  derive  from  my  good 
company  something  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
road  in  which  you  propose  to  travel.  I  can  make  your 
journey  more  edifying  by  legends  of  the  blessed  saints  whose 
holy  relics  I  have  visited ;  and  pleasing,  by  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  things  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  my  travels. 
I  can  imtHtrt  to  you  an  opportunity  of  providing  yourself 
with  his  Holiness's  pardon,  not  only  for  the  sins  which  yon 
have  committed,  but  also  granting  you  indulgence  for 
tuture  errors. 

'  These  things  are  hi^y  available  doubtless,'  replied  the 
merchant ;  '  but,  good^rtholomew,  when  I  desire  to  speak 
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of  them,  I  apply  to  my  father  confessor,  to  whom  I  have 
been  uiiiformly  regular  in  committing  the  charge  of  my 
conscience,  and  who  must  be,  therefore,  well  acquainted 
with  my  state  of  mind,  and  best  accustomed  to  prescribe 
what  its  case  may  require.' 

'  Nevertheless,  said  Bartholomew,  '  I  trust  your  worship 
is  too  religious  a  man  and  too  sound  a  Catholic,  to  pass  any 
hallowed  station  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  share 
of  the  benefits  which  it  is  the  means  of  dispensing  to  thoee 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  deserve  thenu  More  especially 
as  all  men,  of  whatever  trade  and  degree,  hold  respect  to 
the  holy  saint  who  patronizeth  his  own  mystery  ;  so  I  hope 
you,  being  a  merchant,  will  not  pass  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Ferry,  without  making  some  fitting  orison/ 

'  Friend  Bartholomew,'  said  Philipson,  '  I  have  not  heard 
of  the  shrine  which  you  recommend  to  me ;  and,  as  my 
business  is  pressing,  it  were  better  worth  my  while  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  hither  on  purpose  to  make  mine  homase  at 
a  fitter  season,  than  to  delay  my  journey  at  present.  This, 
God  willing,  I  will  not  fail  to  do,  so  that  I  may  be  held 
excused  for  delaying  my  reverence  till  I  can  pay  it  more 
respectfully,  and  at  greater  leisure/ 

May  it  plea.se  you  not  to  be  wroth,'  said  the  guide, '  if  I 
say  that  vour  behaviour  in  this  matter  is  like  that  of  a  fool, 
who  findmg  a  treasure  by  the  roadside,  omits  to  put  it  in 
his  bosom  and  carry  it  along  with  him,  proposing  to  return 
from  a  distance  on  a  future  day,  of  express  purpose  to 
fetch  it.' 

Philipson,  something  astonished  at  the  man's  pertinacity, 
was  about  to  answer  hastily  and  angrily,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  three  strangers,  who  rode  hastily  up  from 
behind  them. 

The  foremost  of  these  was  a  young  female,  most  elegantly 
attired,  and  mounted  upon  a  Spanish  jennet,  which  she 
reined  with  singular  grace  and  dexterity.  She  wore  on  her 
right  hand  such  a  glove  as  that  which  was  used  to  carry 
hawks,  and  had  a  merlin  perched  upon  it.  Her  head  was 
covered  with  a  montero  cap,  and,  as  was  frequently  the 
custom  at  the  period,  she  wore  on  her  face  a  kind  of  black 
sQk  vizajrd,  which  effectually  concealed  her  features.  Not- 
nthstanding  this  disguise,  Arthur  Philipson's  heart  sprang 
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high  at  the  appearance  of  these  strangers,  for  he  was  at  once 
certain  he  recognized  the  matchless  form  of  the  Swiss 
maiden,  by  whom  his  mind  was  so  anxiously  occupied.  Her 
attendants  were  a  falconer  with  his  hunting-pole,  and 
a  female,  both  apparently  her  domestics.  The  elder 
Philipson,  who  had  no  such  accuracy  of  recollection  as  his 
son  manifested  upon  the  occasion,  saw  in  the  fair  stranger 
only  some  dame  or  damsel  of  eminence  engaged  in  the 
amusement  of  hawking,  and  in  return  to  a  brief  salutation, 
merely  asked  her,  with  suitable  courtesy,  as  the  case 
demanded,  whether  she  had  spent  the  morning  in  good 
sport. 

'  Indifferent,  good  friend,'  said  the  lady.  '  I  dare  not  fly 
my  hawk  so  near  the  broad  river,  lest  he  should  soar  to  the 
other  side,  and  so  I  might  lose  my  companion.  But  I  reckon 
on  finding  better  game  when  I  have  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ferry,  which  we  are  now  approaching.' 

'  Then  your  ladyship,'  said  Bartholomew,  *  will  hear  mass 
in  Hans'  Chapel,  and  pray  for  your  success  ? ' 

*  I  were  a  heathen  to  pass  the  holy  place  without  doing  so,' 
replied  the  damsel. 

'  That,  noble  damsel,  touches  the  point  we  were  but  now 
talking  of,'  said  the  guide  Bartholomew  ;  '  for  know,  fair 
mistress,  that  I  cannot  persuade  this  worthy  gentleman 
how  deeply  the  success  of  his  enterprise  is  dependent  upon 
his  obtaining  the  blessing  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ferry.' 

'  The  good  man,'  said  the  young  maiden,  seriously,  and 
even  severely,  *  must  know  little  of  the  Rhine.  I  will 
explain  to  the  gentleman  the  propriety  of  following  your 
advice.' 

She  then  rode  close  to  young  Philipson,  and  spoke  in  Swiss, 
for  she  had  hitherto  used  the  German  language,  *  Do  not 
start,  but  hear  me  ! '  and  the  voice  was  that  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein.  '  Do  not,'  I  say,  be  surprised — or  at  least 
show  not  your  wonder — ^you  are  beset  by  dangers.  On  this 
road,  especially,  your  business  is  known — ^your  lives  are 
laid  in  wait  for.  Cross  over  the  river  at  the  Ferry  of  the 
chapel,  or  Hans'  Ferry,  as  it  is  usually  termed.' 

Hoe  the  guide  drew  so  near  to  them,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  continue  the  conversation  without  being 
overheard.    At  that  same  moment  a  woodcock  sprang  from 
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Bome  bushes,  and  the  young  lady  threw  off  her  merlin  in 
pursuit. 

*  Sa  ho— sa  ho— wo  ha  ! '  halloed  the  falconer,  in  a  note 
which  made  the  thicket  ring  again  ;  and  away  he  rode  in 
pursuit.  The  elder  Philipson  and  the  guide  himself  followed 
the  chase  eagerly  with  their  eyes,  so  attractive  was  the  love 
of  that  brave  sport  to  men  of  all  ranks.  But  the  voice  of 
the  maiden  was  a  lure,  which  would  have  summoned 
Arthur's  attention  from'matters  more  deeply  interesting. 

'  Cross  the  Rhine/  she  again  repeated,  *  at  the  Ferry  to 
Kiroh-hoff,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Take  your 
lodgings  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  where  you  will  find  a  guide 
to  Strasbui^.    I  must  stay  here  no  longer.' 

So  sa3rinff,  the  damsel  raised  herself  in  her  saddle,  struck 
her  horse  lightly  with  th^  loose  reins,  and  the  mettled 
animal,  already  impatient  at  her  delay,  and  the  eager  burst 
of  its  companions,  flew  forward  at  such  a  pace,  as  if  he  had 
meant  to  emulate  the  flight  of  the  hawk,  And  of  the  prey 
he  pursued.  The  lady  and  her  attendants  soon  vanisbe<i 
from  the  siffht  of  the  travellers. 

A  deep  silence  for  some  time  ensued,  during  which  Arthur 
studied  now  to  communicate  the  warning  he  had  received, 
without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  their  guide. 

But  the  old  man  broke  silence  himself,  saying  to  Bar- 
tholomew, *  Put  your  horse  into  more  motion,  I  pray  you, 
and  ride  onward  a  few  yards  ;  I  would  have  some  private 
conference  with  my  son.' 

The  guide  obeyed,  and,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  showintr 
a  mind  too  profoundly  occupied  by  heavenly  matters*  to 
admit  a  thought  concerning  those  of  this  transitory  world, 
he  thundered  forth  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Saint  Wenaelin  the 
Shepherd,  in  a  strain  so  discordant,  as  startled  every  bird 
from  every  bush  by  which  they  passed.  There  was  never 
a  more  unmelodious  melody,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
than  that  under  protection  of  which  the  elder  Philipson 
thus  conferred  witn  his  son. 

'  Arthur,'  he  said,  '  I  am  much  convinced  that  this 
howling  hvpocritioal  vagrant  has  some  plot  upon  us  ;  and 
I  had  wellnigh  determined  that  the  best  mode  to  baffle  it 
would  be  to  consult  my  own  opinion,  and  not  his,  as  to  our 
places  of  repose  and  the  direction  of  our  journey/ 
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'  Your  jadgement  is  correct,  as  asaal/  said  his  sod. 
'  I  am  well  convinced  of  ponder  man's  treachery  from  a 
whisper  in  which  that  maidoi  informed  me  that  we  on^t 
to  take  the  road  to  Strassbnrg,  by  the  eastern  side  of  the 
riTer,  and  for  that  purpose  cross  over  to  a  place  called 
Kireh-hoff,  on  the  opposite  bank.' 

^  Bo  yon  advise  this,  Arthnr  ?  '  replied  his  father. 

'  I  wUl  pledge  my  life  for  the  fedth  of  this  yoong  person,' 
replied  his  son. 

'  What  I '  said  his  father,  '  because  she  sits  her  palfrey 
fairiy,  and  shows  a  faultless  shape?  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  a 
boy — «nd  yet  my  own  old  and  caotions  heart  feels  incUned 
to  tmst  h^.  If  oar  secret  is  known  in  this  land,  there  are 
doabtless  many  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  they  have  an 
interest  in  barring  my  access  to  the  Doke  of  Borgimdy, 
even  by  the  most  violent  means  ;  and  well  yon  know  that 
I  should  on  my  side  hold  my  life  equally  cheap,  could  I  dis- 
charge mine  errand  at  the  price  dt  laying  it  down.  I  tell 
thee,  Arthur,  that  my  mind  reproaches  me  for  taking 
hitherto  over  little  care  of  ensuring  the  discharge  of  my 
conunissioQ,  owing  to  the  natural  desire  I  had  to  keep  thee 
in  my  company.  There  now  lie  before  us  two  ways,  both 
penkiiis  and  uncertain,  by  which  we  may  reach  the  duke's 
court.  We  may  follow  this  guide,  and  take  the  chance  of 
his  fidelity,  or  we  may  adopt  the  hint  of  yonder  damsel- 
errant,  and  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and 
again  repass  the  river  at  Strasbuig.  Both  roads  are 
pohaps  equally  perilous.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  diminish  the 
risk  ti  the  miscarriage  of  my  commission,  by  sending  thee 
across  to  the  rig^t  bank,  while  I  pursue  my  proposed  course 
upon  the  left.  Thus,  if  one  of  us  be  intercepted,  the  other 
may  escape,  and  the  important  commission  which  he  bears 
may  be  duly  executed.' 

*  Alas,  my 'father  I '  said  Arthur,  '  how  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  obey  you,  when  by  doing  so  I  must  leave  you  alone,  to 
incur  so  many  dangers,  to  struggle  with  so  many  difficulties, 
in  which  my  aid  might  be  at  least  willing,  thou^  it  could 
only  be  weak  ?  Wliatever  befall  us  in  these  delicate  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  let  us  at  least  meet  it  in  company.' 

'Arthur,  my  beloved  son,'  said  his  father,  'in  parting 
from  thee  I  am  spUtting  mine  own  heart  in  twain  ;  but  the 
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same  duty  which  commands  us  to  expose  our  bodies  to 
death,  as  peremptorily  orders  us  not  to  spare  our  most 
tender  affections.    We  must  part.' 

'  Oh,  then,'  replied  his  son  eagerly, '  let  me  at  least  prevail 
in  one  point.  Do  thou,  my  father,  cross  the  Rhine,  and  let 
me  prosecute  the  journey  by  the  route  originally  proposed.' 

'  And  why,  I  pray  you,'  answered  the  merchant,  '  should 
I  go  one  of  these  roads  in  preference  to  the  other  ? ' 

'  Because,'  said  Arthur  eagely, '  I  would  warrant  yonder 
maiden's  faith  with  my  life.' 

'  Again,  young  man  ? '  said  his  father  ;  *  and  wherefore 
so  confident  in  that  young  maiden's  faith  ?  Is  it  merely 
from  the  confidence  which  youth  reposes  in  that  which 
is  fair  and  pleajsing,  or  have  you  had  further  acquaint* 
ance  with  her  than  the  late  brief  conversation  with  her 
admitted? ' 

*  Can  I  give  you  an  answer  ? ' — ^replied  his  son.  *  We  have 
been  long  absent  from  lands  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  is  it 
not  natural  that  we  should  give  to  those  who  remind  ub  of 
the  honoured  ties  of  chivaliy  and  gentle  blood,  the  instinc- 
tive credence  which  we  refuse  to  such  a  poor  wretch  as  this 
itinerant  mountebank,  who  gains  his  existence  by  cheating* 
with  false  relics  and  forg^  legends,  the  poor  peasanU 
amongst  whom  he  travels  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  vain  imagination,  Arthur,'  said  his  father  ;  *  not 
unbefitting,  indeed,  an  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  chivalry, 
who  draws  his  ideas  of  life  and  its  occurrences  from  the 
romances  of  the  minstrels,  but  too  visionary  for  a  youth 
who  has  seen,  as  thou  hast,  how  the  business  of  this  world 
is  conducted.  I  tell  thee,  and  thou  wilt  learn  to  know  I  say 
truth,  that  around  the  homely  board  of  our  host  the 
Landamman,  were  ranged  truer  tongues,  and  more  faithful 
hearts,  than  the  cour  pleniere  of  a  monarch  has  to  boast. 
Alas !  the  manly  spirit  of  ancient  faith  and  honour  has 
fied  even  from  the  breast  of  kings  and  knights,  where,  as 
John  of  France  said,  it  ought  to  continue  to  reside  a  constant 
inhabitant,  if  banished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  dearest  father,'  replied  the  younger 
Philipeon,  '  I  pray  you  to  be  persuaded  by  me  ;  and  if  we 
must  part  company,  let  it  be  by  your  taking  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  since  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  safest  route.' 
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'  And  if  it  be  the  safest,'  said  his  father,  with  a  voice  of 
tmder  reproach,  '  is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  spare  my 
own  almost  exhausted  thread  of  Hfe,  and  expose  thine,  my 
dear  son,  which  has  but  b^un  its  course  ? ' 

'  Nay,  father,'  answered  the  son  with  animation,  *  in 
speaking  thus  you  do  not  consider  the  difference  of  our 
importance  to  the  execution  of  the  purpose  which  you  have 
so  long  entertained,  and  which  seems  now  so  nigh  being 
accomplished.  Think  how  imperfectly  I  might  be  able 
to  discharge  it,  without  knowledge  of  the  duke's  person,  or 
cied^itials  to  gain  his  confidence.  I  might,  indeed,  repeat 
your  words,  but  the  circumstances  would  be  wanting  to 
attract  the  necessary  faith,  and  of  consequence,  your 
scheme,  for  the  success  of  which  vou  have  lived  and  now 
aie  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  death,  would  miscarry  along 
with  me.' 

'  You  cannot  shake  my  resolution,'  said  the  elder  Phitip- 
son,  '  or  persuade  me  that  my  life  is  of  more  importance 
than  yours.  Tou  only  remind  me  that  it  is  you,  and  not 
I,  who  ought  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  token  to  the  Duke 
of  Buignndy.  Should  you  be  successful  in  reaching  his 
ooort  or  camp,  your  possession  of  these  gems  will  be  needful 
to  attach  credit  to  your  mission  ;  a  purpose  for  which  they 
would  be  less  necessary  to  me,  who  can  refer  to  other 
circumstances  under  which  I  might  claim  credence,  if  it 
^ould  please  Heaven  to  leave  me  alone  to  acquit  myself 
of  this  important  commission,  which  may  our  Lady  in  her 
niercy  forefend !  Understand,  therefore,  that,  should  an 
opportunity  occur  by  which  you  can  make  your  way  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  you  are  to  direct  your  journey 
so  as  again  to  cross  to  this  bank  at  Strasburg,  where  you  \i-ill 
enquire  for  news  of  me  at  the  Flying  Stag,  a  hostelry  in  that 
city,  which  you  will  easily  discover.  If  you  hear  no  tidings 
of  me  at  that  place,  you  will  proceed  to  the  duke,  and 
deliver  to  him  this  important  packet.' 

Here  he  put  into  his  son's  hand,  with  as  much  privacy 
as  possible,  the  case  containing  the  diamond  necklace. 

*  What  cJse  your  duty  caUs  on  you  to  do,'  continued  the 
elder  Philipson,  *  you  well  know ;  only  I  conjure  you,  let 
no  vain  inquiries  after  my  fate  interfere  with  the  great  duty 
you  have  there  to  discharge.    In  the  meantime,  prepare  to 
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bid  me  a  sudden  farewell,  with  a  heart  as  bold  and  confident 
as  when  you  went  before  me,  and  courageously  led  the  way 
amid  the  rocks  and  storms  of  Switzerland.  Heaven  ^'sl^ 
above  us  then,  as  it  is  over  us  now.  Adieu,  my  belovcni 
Arthur  !  Should  I  wait  till  the  moment  of  separation,  there 
may  be  but  short  time  to  speak  the  fatal  word,  and  no  eye 
save  thine  own  must  see  the  tear  which  I  now  wipe  away.* 

The  painful  feeling  which  accompanied  this  anticipation 
of  their  parting,  was  so  sincere  on  Arthur's  part,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  that  it  did  not  at  first  occur  to  the  former, 
as  a  source  of  consolation,  that  it  seemed  Ukely  he  miglit 
be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  the  singular  female,  the 
memory  of  whom  haunted  him.  True  it  was,  that  the 
beauty  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  as  well  as  the  striking  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  had  exhibited  herself,  had  on  that 
very  morning  been  the  principal  occupation  of  his  mind  : 
but  they  were  now  chased  from  it  by  the  predominant 
recollection  that  he  was  about  to  be  separated  in  a  moment 
of  danger  from  a  father,  so  well  deserving  of  his  hi^est 
esteem  and  his  fondest  affection. 

Meanwhile,  that  father  dashed  from  his  eye  the  tear  which 
his  devoted  stoicism  could  not  suppress,  and,  as  if  afraid 
of  softening  his  resolution  by  indulging  his  parental  fond- 
ness, he  recaUed  the  pious  Bartholomew,  to  demand  of  him 
how  far  they  were  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Ferry. 

'  Little  more  than  a  mile,'  was  the  reply  ;  and  when  the 
Englishman  required  further  information  concerning  the 
cause  of  its  erection,  he  was  informed  that  an  old  boatman 
and  fisherman,  named  Hans,  had  long  dwelt  at  the  place, 
who  gained  a  precarious  livelihood  by  transporting  traveilerH 
and  merchants  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The 
misfortune,  however,  of  losing  first  one  boat  and  then  a 
second,  in  the  deep  and  mighty  stream,  with  the  dread 
inspired  in  travellers  by  the  repetition  of  such  accidents, 
began  to  render  his  profession  an  uncertain  one .  Being  a  good 
Catholic,  the  old  man's  distress  took  a  devotional  turn.-  He 
began  to  look  back  on  his  former  life,  and  consider  by  what 
crimes  he  had  deserved  the  misfortunes  which  darkened 
the  evening  of  his  days.  His  remorse  was  chiefly  excited 
by  the  recollection  that  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
passage  was  peculiarly  stormy,  refused  to  discharge  his  duty 
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as  a  ferryman,  in  order  to  transport  to  the  other  shore 
a  pri^t,  who  bore  along  with  him  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
destined  for  the  village  of  Kirch-hoff,  on  the  opposite  or 
light  bank  of  the  Rhine.  For  this  fault,  Hans  submitted 
to  severe  penance,  as  he  was  now  disposed  to  consider  as 
culpable  his  doubt  of  the  Virgin's  power  of  protecting 
herself,  her  priest,  and  the  bark,  employed  in  her  service  ; 
besides  which,  the  offering  of  a  large  share  of  his  worldly 
goods  to  the  church  of  Kirch-hofiF,  expressed  the  truth  of  the 
old  man's  repentance.  Neither  did  he  ever  again  permit 
himself  to  interpose  any  delay  in  the  Journey  of  men  of  holy 
Church ;  but  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  from  the  mitred 
prelate  to  the  barefooted  friar,  might  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night  have  commanded  the  services  of  him  and  his  boat. 

While  prosecuting  so  laudable  a  course  of  life,  it  became 
at  length  the  lot  of  Hans  to  find,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
a  small  image  of  the  Virgin,  thrown  by  the  waves,  which 
appeared  to  him  exactly  to  resemble  that  which  he  had 
formerly  ungraciously  refused  to  carry  across  when  under 
charge  of  the  sacristan  of  Kirch-hoff.  He  placed  it  in  the 
most  conspicuous  jMut  of  his  hut,  and  poured  out  his  soul 
before  it  in  devotion,  anxiously  inquiring  for  some  signal 
by  which  he  might  discover  whether  he  was  to  consider 
the  arrival  of  her  holy  image  as  a  pledge  that  his  offences 
were  forgiven.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  his  prayers  were 
answered,  and  Our  Lady,  assuming  the  form  of  the  imag^, 
stood  by  his  bedside  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  wherefore 
she  had  come  hither. 

'  My  trusty  servant,'  she  said, '  men  of  Belial  have  burned 
my  dwelling  at  Kirch-hoff,  spoiled  my  chapel,  and  thrown 
the  sacred  inu^  which  represents  me  into  the  swoln  Rhine, 
which  swept  me  downwai^.  Now,  I  have  resolved  to  dwell 
no  longer  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  profane  doers  of  this 
deed,  or  of  the  cowardly  vassals  who  dared  not  prevent  it. 
I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  remove  my  habitation,  and, 
in  despte  of  the  opposing  current,  I  determined  to  take 
the  shore  on  this  side,  being  resolved  to  fix  my  abode 
with  thee,  my  faithful  servant,  that  the  land  in  which  thou 
dwellest  may  be  blessed,  as  well  as  thou  and  thy  household.' 

As  tiie  vision  spoke,  she  seemed  to  wring  from  her  tresses 
the  water  in  which  they  had  been  steeped,  while  her  dis- 
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ordered  dress  and  fatigued  appearance  was  that  of  one  wh* 
has  been  buffeting  with  the  waves. 

Next  morning  brought  intelligence  that,  in  one  of  tli* 
numerous  feuds  of  that  fierce  period,  Kirch -hoi!  had  be<'t. 
sacked,  the  church  destroyed,  and  the  church  treasun 
plundered. 

In  consequence  of  the  fisherman's  vision  being  thus  remark- 
ably confirmed,  Hans  entirely  renounced  his  profession, 
ana,  leaving  it  to  younger  men  to  supply  his  place  a> 
ferryman,  he  converted  his  hut  into  a  rustic  chapel,  and  h*' 
himself,  taking  orders,  attended  upon  the  shrine  as  a  hermit, 
or  daily  chaplain.  The  figure  was  supposed  to  work  miracles, 
and  the  ferry  became  renowned  from  its  being  under  th** 
protection  of  the  Holy  Image  of  Our  Lady,  and  her  no  le>'> 
holy  servant. 

When  Bartholomew  had  concluded  his  account  of  th» 
ferry  and  its  chapel,  the  travellers  had  arrived  at  the  place 
itself. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Upon  the  Rhine*  upon  the  flhine  they  cluster. 

The  grapes  of  juice  divihe. 
Which  makes  the  soldier^s  jovial  courage  muster; 

0,  blessed  be  the  Rhine  I 

Drinking  Song.^ 

A  COTTAGE  or  two  on  the  side  of  the  river,  beside  whicl. 
were  moored  one  or  two  fishing-boats,  showed  the  pion- 
Hans  had  successors  in  his  profession  as  a  boatman.  Tli*- 
river,  which  at  a  point  a  little  lower  was  restrained  hv 
a  chain  of  islets,  expanded  more  widely,  and  moved  h^^^ 
rapidly,  than  when  it  passed  these  cottages,  aflfording  t<- 
the  ferryman  a  smoother  surface,  and  a  less  heavy  stream 
to  contend  with,  although  the  current  was  even  there  to* 
strong  to  be  borne  up  against,  unless  the  river  was  in  a 
tranquil  state. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  but  a  good  deal  lower  than  tli'* 

'  This  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  the  German  ditties  :— 

'Am  Rhein,  am  Rhein,  de  waohsen  unsere  Reben 
Gesegnet  set  der  Rhein,*  fto. 
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Camlet  wbicb  gave  name  to  the  ferry,  was  seated  on  a  small 
-miooKX,  screeoed  by  trees  and  bnabes,.  the  little  town  of 
Kiich-lioff.  A  skiff  departing  from  the  lelt  bonk  was,  even 
oa  lavonraUe  occosioiis,  carried  cfMisideiaUy  to  leeward 
ere  it  conld  attain  the  opposite  side  of  the  deep  and  full 
stream  of  the  Rhine  m>  that  its  coarse  was  oblique  towards 


Chapel  of  William  Tbll,  Kussnacbt 

Kirch-hoff.  On  the  other  band,  a  boat  departing  from 
Kirch-hoff  mnst  have  great  advantage  both  of  wind  and 
oars,  in  order  to  land  its  loading  or  crew  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Ferry,  nnless  it  were  under  the  miracnlonB  influence  wbicb 
'arried  the  image  of  the  Vi^in  in  that  direction.  The 
commnnication,  therefore,  from  the  east  to  the  west  bank 
-«as  only  maintained  by  towing  boats'  np  the  stream,  to 
:uch  a  height  on  the  eastern  side  that  the  leeway  which 
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they  made  during  the  voyage  across  might  correeponc 
with  the  point  at  .which  they  desired  to  arrive,  and  enabk 
them  to  attain  it  with  ease.  Hence,  it  naturally  happened 
that  the  passage  from  Alsace  into  Swabia  being  the  moi 
easy,  the  ferry  was  more  used  by  those  who  were  desiroiu 
of  entering  Germany,  than  by  travellers  who  came  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

When  the  elder  Philipson  had  by  a  glance  around  hin 
ascertained  the  situation  of  the  ferry,  he  said  firmly  to  h 
son, — '  Begone,   my  dear  Arthur,   and  do  what  I   havr 
commanded  thee.' 

With  a  heart  rent  with  filial  anxiety,  the  young  ma: 
obeyed,  and  took  his  soUtary  course  towards  the  cottag*^ 
near  which  the  barks  were  moored,  which  were  occasional!} 
used  for  fishing  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  ferry. 

'  Your  son  kaves  us  ? '  said  Bartholomew  to  the  eldK 
Philipson. 

'  He  does  for  the  present,'  said  his  father,  '  as  he  ha* 
certain  inquiries  to  make  in  yonder  hamlet.' 

'  If  they  be,'  answered  the  guide, '  any  matters  connected 
with  your  honour's  road,  I  laud  the  saints  that  I  can  better 
answer  your  inquiries  than  those  ignorant  boors,  who  haidl} 
understand  your  language.' 

'  If  we  find  that  their  i^ormation  needs  thv  commentary/ 
said  Philipson,  '  we  will  request  it — meanwhile,  lead  on  t< 
the  chapel,  where  my  son  will  join  us.' 

They  moved  towards  the  chapel,  but  with  slow  step-, 
each  turning  his  looks  aside  to  the  fishing  hamlet ;  th' 
guide  as  if  striving  to  see  whether  the  younger  traveUer  wa- 
returning  towards  them,  the  father  anxious  to  descry,  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  a  sail  unloosed,  to  waft  bi- 
son across  to  that  which  might  be  considered  as  the  safer 
side.  But  though  the  looks  of  both  guide  and  traveller 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  their  steps  carried 
them  towards  the  chapel,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  in 
memory  of  the  founder,  had  given  the  title  of  Hans-Chapelle. 

A  few  trees  scattered  around  gave  an  agreeable  and  silvan 
air  to  the  place  ;  and  the  chapel  that  appeared  on  a  risintr 
ground  at  some  distance  from  the  hamlet,  was  constructed 
in  a  style  of  pleasihg  simplicity,  which  corresponded  with 
the  whole  scene.     Its  small  size  confirmed  the  tradition 
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rriat  it  bad  originally  been  merely  the  hut  of  a  peasant ;  and 
tne  cro68  of  fir-trees,  covered  with  bark,  attested  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  now  dedicated.  The  chapel  and  all  round 
it  breathed  peace  and  solemn  tranquillity,  and  the  deep 
<4>and  of  the  mighty  river  seemed  tg  impose  silence  on 
f^ach  human  voice  which  mi^t  presume  to  mingle  wiih  its 
wft-fnl  murmur. 

Wh^i  Philipson  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  Bartholomew  took 
the  advantage  afforded  by  his  silence  to  thunder  forth  two 
stanzas  to  the  praise  of  the  Lady  of  the  Ferry,  and  her 
uithful  worshipper  Hans,  after  which  he  broke  forth  into 
the  rapturous  exclamation, — 'Come  hither,  ye  who  fear 
wreck,  here  is  your  safe  haven  ! — Come  hither,  ye  who 
die  of  thirst,  Jiere  is  a  well  of  mercy  open  to  you  ! — Come 
those  who  are  weary  and  far-traveUed,  this  is  your  place 
o!  refireshment ! ' — And  more  to  the  same  purpose  he  might 
iiave  said,  but  Philipson  sternly  imposed  silence  on  him. 

'  If  thy  devotion  were  altogether  true,'  he  said,  '  it  would 
be  less  clamorous ;  but  it  is  well  to  do  what  is  good  in 
itself,  even  if  it  is  a  hypocrite  who  recommends  it. — ^Let  us 
enter  this  holy  chapel,  and  pray  for  a  fortunate  issue  to 
oar  precarious  travels.' 
The  jMurdoner  caught  up  the  last  words. 
'Sure  was  I,'  he  said,  'that  your  worship  is  too  well 
advised  to  pass  this  holy  place  without  imploring  the  protec- 
tion and  influence  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ferry.  Tarry  but 
a  moment  until  I  find  the  priest  who  serves  the  altar,  that 
he  may  say  a  mass  on  your  behalf.' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  door  of  the  chapel  suddenly 
opening,  when  an  ecclesiastic  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Fiiilipson  instantly  knew  the  F^est  of  St.  Paul's,  whom 
he  had  seen  that  morning  at  La  Ferette.  Bartholomew  also 
knew  him,  as  it  would  seem  ;  for  his  officious  hypocritical 
eloquence  failed  him  in  an  instant,  and  he  stood  before  the 
priest  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  like  a  man  who 
^aits  for  the  sentence  of  condenmation. 

'  ViUain,'  said  the  ecclesiastic,  regarding  the  guide  with 
a  severe  countenance,  '  dost  thou  lead  a  stranger  into  the 
houses  of  the  holy  saints,  that  thou  mayst  slay  him  and 
possess  thyself  of  his  spoils  ?  But  Heaven  will  no  longer 
bear  with  thy  perfidy.     Back,  thou  wretch,  to  meet  tihy 


I 
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brother  miscreants,  who  are  hastening  hitherward.  Tell  them 
thy  arts  were  unavailing,  and  that  the  innocent  stranger 
is  under  my  protection — ^under  my  protection,  which  those 
who  presume  to  violate  will  meet  with  the  reward  of 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach  ! ' 

The  guide  stood  quite  motionless,  while  addressed  by 
the  priest  in  a  manner  equally  menacing  and  authoritative ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  latter  cease  speaking,  than,  without 
offering  a  word  either  in  justification  or  reply,  Bartholomew 
turned  round,  and  retreated  at  a  hasty  pace  by  the  same 
road  which  had  conducted  the  traveUer  to  the  chapel. 

'  And  do  you,  worthy  EngUshman,'  continued  the  priest, 
'  enter  into  this  chapel  and  perform  in  safety  those  devotion^ 
by  means  of  which  yonder  hypocrite  designed  to  detain 
you  until  his  brethren  in  iniquity  came  up. — But  first, 
wherefore  are  you  alone  ?  I  trust  naught  evil  hath  befallen 
your  young  companion  ? ' 

'  My  son,'  said  Philipson,  '  crosses  the  Rhine  at  yonder 
ferry,  as  we  had  important  business  to  transact  on  the  other 
side.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  a  Ught  boat,  about  which  two  or  three 
peasants  had  been  for  some  time  busy,  was  seen  to  push 
from  the  shore,  and  shoot  into  the  stream,  to  which  it  wa** 
partly  compelled  to  give  way,  until  a  sail  stretched  alon^ 
^e  Lnderyard.  afd  sup^rting  the  bark  against  th. 
current,  enabled  her  to  stand  obhquely  across  the  river. 

*  Now,  praise  be  to  God  ! '  said  Philipson,  who  wa> 
aware  that  the  bark  he  looked  upon  must  be  in  the  act  of 
carrying  his  son  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dangers  by  which 
he  was  himself  surrounded. 

'  Amen  1 '  answered  the  priest,  echoing  the  pious  ejacula- 
tion of  the  traveller.  '  Great  reason  have  you  to  return 
thanks  to  Heaven.' 

'  Of  that  I  am  convinced,'  replied  Philipson  ;  *  but  yet 
from  you  I  hoi)e  to  learn  the  special  cause  of  danger  from 
which  I  have  escaped  ? ' 

'  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  such  an  investigation/ 
answered  the  priest  of  St.  Paul's.  *  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
yonder  fellow,  well  known  for  his  hypocrisy  and  his  crimen, 
was  present  when  the  young  Switzer,  Sigismund,  reclaimed 
from  the  executioner  the  treasure  of  which  you  were  robbed 
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by  Hagenhach.  Thus  BarUiolomew's  avarice  was  awakraied. 
He  undatook  to  be  your  guide  to  Strassbnxg,  wit^  the 
criminal  intent  of  detaining  you  by  the  way  till  a  party 
came  up,  against  whose  numbera  resistance  would  have 
beminvain.  But  his  purpose  has  been  anticipated.— And 
now,  exe  giving  vent  to  otiier  worldly  thou^ts,  whether 
of  hope  or  fear, — to  t^e  chapel,  sir,  and  Join  in  orisons  to 
Him  who  hath  been'  your  aid,  and  to  those  who  have  inter- 
ceded with  Hun  in  your  behalf/ 

Fhilipscm  Altered  the  chapd  with  his  guide,  and  joined 
in  returning  thanks  to  ELeaven  and  the  tutelary  power  ot 
the  spot  for  the  escape  idiich  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
hjm. 

When  this  duty  had  be^i  performed,  Philipson  intimated 
Lis  purpose  of  resuming  his  journey,  to  which  the  Black 
Piiest  r^ied,  '  That  far  from  delaying  him  in  a  place  so 
dangerous,  he  would  himself  accompany  him  for  some  part 
of  the  journey,  since  he  also  was  bound  to  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.' 

'  Yon,  my  father  ! — you  ! '  said  the  merchant,  with  some 
astonishment. 

*  And  yKhaeioTe  surprised  ? '  answered  the  priest.  '  Is 
it  BO  stzange  that  one  of  my  order  should  visit  a  prince's 
court !  Brieve  me,  there  are  but  too  many  of  them  to  be 
foimd  ihereJ  « 

*  I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  your  order,'  answered 
PhilipscHi,  'Imt  in  regard  of  the  part  which  you  have 
this  day  acted,  in  abetting  the  execution  of  Archibald 
de  Hagenbach.  Know  you  so  little  of  the  fiery  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  as  to  imagine  you  can  dally  with  his  resraitment 
with  more  safety  than  you  would  pull  the  mane  of  a  slewing 
lion?' 

'  I  know  his  mood  well,'  said  the  priest ;  '  and  it  is  not 
to  excuse,  but  to  defend  the  death  of  De  Hagenbach,' that 
I  go  to  his  presence.  The  duke  may  execute  his  serfs  and 
hoodaaaea  at  his  pleasure,  but  there  is  a  spell  upon  my  life 
wfaidi  is  prool  to  all  his  power.  But  let  me  retort  the 
question — ^You,  Sir  Englishman,  knowing  the  <»nditicMis 
of  the  duke  so  well — ^you,  so  lately  the  guest  and  traveling 
oompanicm  of  the  most  unwelcome  visiters  who  could 
approach  him — ^you,  implicated  in  appearance  at  least,  in 
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the  uproar  at  La  Ferrette — what  chance  is  there  of  your 
escaping  his  vengeance  ?  and  wherefore  will  you  thro>^ 
yourself  wantonly  within  his  power  ?  ' 

^  Worthy  father/  said  the  merchant,  '  let  each  of  u.s 
without  offence  to  the  other,  keep  his  own  secret.  I  have, 
indeed,  no  spell  to  secure  me  from  the  duke's  resentment 
— I  have  limbs  to  suffer  torture  and  imprisonment,  and 
property  which  may  be  seis&ed  and  confiscated.  But  I  have 
had  in  former  davs  many  dealings  with  the  duke ;  I  may 
even  say  I  have  laid  him  under  obligations,  and  hope  my 
interest  with  him  may  in  consequence  be  sufficient,  not  only 
to  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  this  day's  procedure, 
but  be  of  some  avail  to  my  friend  the  Landamman.* 

'  But  if  you  are  in  reality  bound  to  the  court  of  Burgundy 
as  a  merchant/  said  the  priest,  *  where  are  the  wares  in 
which  you  traffic  ?  Have  you  no  merchandise  save  that 
which  you  carry  on  your  person  ?  I  heard  of  a  sumpter- 
horse  with  baggage.  Has  yonder  villain  deprived  vtm 
of  it  ? ' 

This  was  a  trying  question  to  Philipson,  who,  anxi()u> 
about  the  separation  from  his  son,  had  given  no  direction 
whether  the  baggage  should  remain  with  himself,  or  should 
be  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  wa.^, 
therefore,  taken  at  advantage  by  the  priest's  inquiry,  to 
which  he  answered  with  some  incoherence, — *  I  believe  my 
baggage  is  in  the  hamlet — that  is,  unless  my  son  has  taken 
it  across  the  Rhine  with  him.' 

'  That  we  will  soon  learn,'  answered  the  priest. 

Here  a  novice  appeared  from  the  vestiary  of  the  chapel  at 
his  call,  and  received  commands  to  inquire  at  the  hamlet 
whether  Philipson's  bales,  with  the  horse  which  transport«I 
them,  had  been  left  there,  or  ferried  over  along  with 
his  son. 

The  novice,  being  absent  a  few  minutes,  presently  retume<l 
with  the  baggage-horse,  which,  with  its  burden,  Arthur, 
from  regard  to  his  father's  accommodation,  had  left  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  The  priest  looked  on  attentively, 
while  the  elder  Philipson,  mounting  on  his  own  horse,  and 
taking  the  rein  of  the  other  in  his  hand,  bade  the  Bla^k 
Priest  adieu  in  these  words, — *  And  now,  father,  farewell ! 
I  must  pass  on  with  my  bales,  since  there  is  little  wisdom 
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in  tiavelliiig  with  them  after  nightfall,  eW  would  I  gladly 
Nuit  my  pace,  with  your  permuN»ion»  m>  ai»  to  dtiare  the  way 
with  yott/ 

*  If  it  IS  your  obliging  purpose  to  do  »o,  an  indeed  I  wan 
^bout  to  propoee/  said  the  prie»t»  *  know  I  will  lie  no  dtay 
to  your  journey.  I  have  here  a  good  hone  ;  and  Melohior» 
who  must  otherwise  have  gone  on  fool»  may  ride  ufion 
your  sampter-hone.  I  the  rather  profx^ie  thin  eour^te.  m 
It  will  be  rash  for  you  to  travel  by  night.  I  oan  oonduot 
you  to  an  hostelry  about  five  miles  off,  which  we  inav  rea<'h 
with  sufficient  daylight,  and  where  you  will  be  lo<)ged  tiately 
for  your  reckoning/ 

The  English  merchant  hesitated  a  moment.  He  had  no 
fancy  for  any  new  companion  on  the  road,  and  although 
the  countenance  of  the  priest  was  rather  handsome,  C3on« 
Mdering  his  years,  yet  tne  expression  was  such  as  by  no 
means  invited  conSdence.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
something  mysterious  and  gloomy  which  clouded  his  brow, 
though  it  was  a  lofty  one,  and  a  similar  expn^^wion  gleamed 
in  hjs  cold  grey  eye,  and  intimated  w^verity  and  even 
harshness  of  disposition.  But  notwithstanding  this  repul« 
^ive  circumstance,  the  priest  had  lately  rendenxl  PhiUi>son 
a  considerable  service,  by  dete<!ting  the  treachery  of  his 
hy-pocritical  guide,  and  the  merchant  was  not  a  man  to  l^e 
<*tartled  from  his  course  by  anv  imaginary  preinmsessiotis 
ai^ainst  the  looks  or  manners  of  any  one,  or  apprehensions 
>f  machinations  against  himself,  lie  only  revolved  in  his 
^nind  the  singularity  attending  his  destiny,  which,  while 
t  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  before  the  l>uke  of 
Burgundy  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  seemed  to  force 
jpon  him  the  adoption  of  companions  who  must  m^ln  laa 
o'onoxiods  to  that  prince ;  and  such,  he  was  too  well  aware, 
must  be  the  case  with  the  Priest  of  Kt,  PauPs.  tfaving 
reflected  for  an  instant,  he  courteously  acce|>ted  the  offer 
of  the  pviesl  to  guide  him  to  some  place  of  rest  and  enter* 
^ainment,  which  must  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  hor^ 
r>*^fore  he  reached  Strasburg,  even  if  he  himself  could  have 
ii^pensed  with  it. 

The  party  being  thus  arranged,  the  novice  tirought  forth 
the  priest's  a^eed,  which  be  mounted  with  grace  and  agility, 
and  the  neophyte,  being  probably  the  same  whom  Arthur 
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had  represented  during  his  escape  from  La  Ferette,  took 
charge,  at  his  master's  command,  of  the  baggage-horse  oi 
the  Englishman ;  and,  crossing  himself,  with  a  humblr 
inclination  of  his  head,  as  the  priest  passed  him,  he  fel 
into  the  rear,  and  seemed  to  pass  the  time,  like  the  fal^ 
brother  Bartholomew,  in  telling  his  beads,  with  an  eame>n' 
ness  which  had  perhaps  more  of  affected  than  of  real  piet } 
The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  to  judge  by  the  glance  whicr. 
he  cast  upon  his  novice,  seemed  to  disdain  the  formality  it 
the  young  man's  devotion.  He  rode  upon  a  strong  blacK 
horse,  more  like  a  warrior's  charger  than  the  ambling  palfrey 
of  a  priest,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  managed  hun  wa> 
entirely  devoid  of  awkwardness  and  timidity.  His  pridf 
whatever  was  its  character,  was  not  certainly  of  a  kin*: 
altogether  professional,  but  had  its  origin  in  other  swellin.^ 
thoughts  which  arose  in  his  mind,to  mingle  with  and  enhan<'» 
the  self-consequence  of  a  powerful  ecclesiastic. 

As  Philipson  looked  on  his  companion  from  time  to  time 
his  scrutinizing  glance  was  returned  by  a  haughty  smil*- 
which  seemed  to  say,  '  You  may  gaze  on  my  form  an«i 
features,  but  you  cannot  penetrate  my  mystery.' 

The  looks  of  Philipson,  which  were  never  known  to  sink 
before  mortal  man,  seemed  to  retort,  with  equal  haughtine>-. 
'  Nor  shall  you,  proud  priest,  know  that  you  are  now  ii- 
company  with  one  whose  secret  is  far  more  important  thaD 
thine  own  can  be.' 

At  length  the  priest  made  some  advance  towards  con^ 
versation,by  allusion  to  the  footing  upon  which,  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  they  seemed  to  have  placed  their  inter- 
course. 

'  We  travel  then,*  he  said,  '  like  two  powerful  enchanter*, 
each  conscious  of  his  own  high  and  secret  purpose ;  each 
in  his  own  chariot  of  clouds,  and  neither  imparting  to  bt- 
companion  the  direction  or  purpose  of  his  journey.' 

'  Excuse  me,  father,'  answered  Philipson,  *  I  have  neither 
asked  your  purpose,  nor  concealed  my  own,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  you.  I  repeat,  I  am  bound  to  the  presence  of  th^- 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  my  object,  like  that  of  any  other 
merchant,  is  to  dispose  of  my  wares  to  advantaea' 

'Doubtless,  it  would  seem  so,'  said  the  Bhck  Prie>t. 
*  from  the  extreme  attention  to  your  merchandise,  which 
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.■r.  V 

»■*> 


Zfjt  MhtAer  jnoor  faoLSes  iu&d  cnHsed  tibc  lirier  wbh.  jkkt 
:r  mie  iCBom^sis  in  yovir  ova  chii^.    Art  EWiisli 
ihaiits  vsBa^  «>  wyltJinTng  to  tht  sdcetc^  oI  tlneir  cnt&e  f[  * 

'  ^hat  tfaur  liTcs  air  m  duaser/  sud  PLElrp^oiiy  '  Iter 
ire  somttJUMMes  nt^ii^asi  of  tbexr  foctmne.* 

*It  is  -wAJ  lepoed  tiie  pneai^  and  jubud  roomed  his 

irooght  thnB  to  a  ^6r^.  or  Tiliiace,  wlikii  the  Black  IMest 

oraied  FfuL^pson  was  that  vlum  he  prcposed  to  stop  for 

e  night. 

'  The  noYke/  he  sand.  ^  will  ^m>w  too  the  inn,  which  is 
f  good  lepotatioD,  and  where  yoa  mar  lodge  with  saietr. 
For  me,  I  have  to  Tist  a  penitent  in  this  Tiliage,  who  desires 
n}<  ghost^  o^Bces;  perhaps  I  may  see  too  again  this 
evening,  peihapwi  not  till  the  next  momiDg ;  at  an j  laf  e, 
a.ii6a  lor  the  picaent.' 

So  saying,  Uie  pnest  stopped  his  hoise,  while  the  noTice, 
joming  close  up  to  Philipsoo's  side,  condnctcd  him  onward 
triroagh  the  nanow  street  of  the  Tillage,  whilst  the  windows 
exhibited  here  and  there  a  twinkling  ^eam,  annonneiog 
that  the  hour  of  daikneas  was  arriTed.  finally,  he  kd  the 
Eogli^iman  throogh  an  archway  into  a  sort  of  cooart-yazd 
wh^e  there  stood  a  car  or  two  of  a  paiticiilar  shape,  used 
x-casionaDy  hy  women  when  they  trsTel,  and  some  other 
vehicles  ol  the  same  kind.  Here  the  yoong  man  threw 
limseif  from  the  sompter-hoise,  and  placing  the  rein  in 
Philipson's  hand,  disappeared  in  the  increasing  daikneas, 
^er  pointing  to  a  la^ge  hot  dila|Hdated  hnilding,  along  the 
troot  of  which  not  a  qiark  ol  li^t  was  to  be  discoTered 
from  any  of  the  nanow  and  nnm»oas  windows,  which  were 
iimly  Tiable  in  the  tmilight.  • 


or  fl^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Fir$t  Carrier,  What,  ostler  1  A  plague  on  thee !  hast  thou  never  an 
•ye  in  thy  head  T  oan^t  not  hear  ?  An  'twere  not  ai  good  a  deed  aa  drink 
to  break  the  pate  on  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.  Come,  and  be  banged  ' 
bait  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Oadihiil,  I  prithee,  lend  me  thy  lasthom,  to  see  my  gelding  in  th^ 
•table. 

First  Carrier,  Nay,  by  God,  toft :  I  know  a  triok  worth  two  of  that, 
i*  faith. 

Oadshili.    I  prithee,  lend  me  thine. 

Second  Carrier,  A  v,  when  ?  oanit  tell  ?  Lend  Ida  thy  lanibom 
quoth  a*  7  marry,  ril  see  thee  hanged  first. 

//enry  If, 

Thb  social  spirit  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  had  already 
introduced  into  the  inns  of  that  country  the  gay  and 
cheerful  character  of  welcome,  upon  which  Eraamos,  at 
a  later  period,  dwells  with  strong  emphasis,  as  a  contract 
to  the  saturnine  and  sullen  reception  which  strangers  were 
apt  to  meet  with  at  a  German  caravansera.  Philipson  wa*. 
therefore,  in  expectation  of  being  received  by  the  buny, 
civil,and  talkative  host — by  the  hostess  and  her  danghter.all 
softness,  coquetry,  and  glee — the  smiling  and  supple  wait<*r 
— ^the  officious  and  dimpled  chamber-maid.  The  oetter  inn« 
in  France  boast  also  separate  rooms,  where  strangers  could 
change  or  put  in  order  their  dress,  where  they  might  sleep 
without  company  in  their  bedroom,  and  where  they  could 
deposit  their  ba^age  in  privacy  and  safety.  But  all  these 
luxuries  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Germany ;  and  in  Alsao<*. 
where  the  scene  now  lies,  as  well  as  in  the  other  dependencies 
of  the  Empire,  they  regarded  as  effeminacy  eveiything  be- 
yond such  provisions  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  travellers ;  and  even  these  were 
coarse  and  indifferent,  and,  excepting  in  the  article  of  wine, 
sparinfflv  ministered. 

The  englishman,  finding  that  no  one  appeared  at  the  gate, 
began  to  make  his  presence  known  by  calling  aloud,  and 
finally  by  alighting,  and  smiting  with  all  his  might  on  the 
doors  of  the  hostelry  for  a  long  time,  without  attracting  the 
least  attention.    At  length  the  head  of  a  grizzled  servitor 
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was  thrust  out  at  a  small  window,  who,  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  like  that  of  one  displeased  at  the  int^ruption, 
rather  than  hopeful  of  advantage  from  the  arrival  of  a  guest, 
demanded  what  he  wanted. 

'  Is  this  an  inn  ? '  replied  Philipson. 

*  Yes/  bluntly  replied  the  domestic,  and  was  about  to 
uithdiaw  from  the  window,  when  the  traveller  added : 

'  And  if  it  be,  can  I  have  lodgings  ? ' 

'  You  may  come  in/  was  the  short  and  dry  answer. 

'  Send  some  one  to  take  the  hcnrses,'  replied  Philipson. 

'  No  one  is  at  leisure,'  replied  this  most  repulsive  of 
waiters ;  '  ^ou  must  litter  down  your  horses  yourself,  in  the 
way  that  likes  you  best.' 

'  Where  is  the  stable  ? '  said  the  merchant,  whose 
prudence  and  temper  were  scarce  proof  against  this  Dutch 
phlegm. 

The  fellow,  who  seemed  as  sparing  of  his  words  as  if,  like 
the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  he  )md  dropped  ducats  with 
each  of  them,  only  pointed  to  a  door  in  an  outer  building, 
more  resembling  that  of  a  cellar  than  of  a  stable,  and,  as 
if  weary  of  the  conference,  drew  in  his  head,  and  shut  the 
window  riiarply  against  the  guest,  as  he  would  against  an 
importunate  beggar. 

Cursing  the  spirit  of  independence  which  left  a  traveller 
to  his  own  resources  and  exertions,  Philipson,  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  led  the  two  nags  towards  the  door 
pointed  out  as  that  of  the  stable,  and  was  rejoiced  at  heart 
to  see  light  glimmering  through  its  chinks.  He  entered 
with  his  charge  into  a  place  rery  like  the  dungeon  vault 
of  an  ancient  castle,  rudely  fitted  up  with  some  racks  and 
mangers.  It  was  of  considerable  extent  in  point  of  length, 
and  at  the  lower  end  two  or  three  persons  were  engaged  in 
t>ing  up  their  horses,  dressing  them,  and  dispensing  them 
their  provender. 

This  last  article  was  delivered  by  the  ostler,  a  very  old 
lame  man,  who  neither  put  his  hand  to  wisp  or  curry-comb, 
but  sat  weighing  forth  hay  by  the  pound,  and  counting 
out  com,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  grain,  so  anxiously  did  he 
bend  over  his  task,  by  the  aid  of  a  blinking  light  enclosed 
within  a  horn  lantern.  He  did  not  even  turn  his  head  at 
the  noise  which  the  Englishman  made  on  entering  the  place 
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with  two  additional  horses,  far  less  did  he  seem  disposed  to 
give  himself  the  least  trouble,  or  the  stranger  the  emalletit 
assistance. 

In  respect  of  cleanliness,  the  stable  of  Augeas  bore  no  small 
resemblance  to  that  of  this  Alsatian  dorff ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  exploit  worthy  of  Hercules  to  have  restored  it  to 
such  a  state  of  cleanliness,  as  would  have  made  it  barely 
decent  in  the  eyes  and  tolerable  to  the  nostrils  of  tht- 
punctilious  Englishman.  But  this  was  a  matter  which 
disgusted  Philipson  himself  much  more  than  those  of  h^ 
party  which  were  principallv  concerned.  They,  videliot 
the  two  horses,  seeming  perfectly  to  understand  that  th*- 
rule  of  the  place  was  *  first  come  first  served ',  hastened  t<> 
occupy  the  empty  stalls  which  happened  to  be  nearest  t" 
them.  In  this  one  of  them  at  least  was  disappointed,  beini: 
received  by  a  groom  with  a  blow  across  the  face  with  a 
switch. 

*  Take  that,'  said  the  fellow,  '  for  forcing  thyself  into  th** 
place  taken  up  for  the  horses  of  the  Baron  of  Randelsheim/ 

Never  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  the  English  merchant 
more  pain  to  retain  possession  of  his  temper  than  at  that 
moment.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  discredit  of  quarrel- 
ling with  such  a  man  in  such  a  cause,  he  contented  himself 
with  placing  the  animal,  thus  repulsed  from  the  stall  he  ba<i 
chosen,  into  one  next  to  that  of  his  companion  to  which  D" 
one  seemed  to  lay  claim. 

The  merchant  then  proceeded,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  to  pay  all  that  attention  to  the  mute  companion* 
of  his  journey,  which  they  deserve  from  every  traveller 
who  has  any  share  of  prudence  to  say  nothing  of  humanity. 
The  unusual  degree  of  trouble  which  Philipson  took  tn 
arrange  his  horses,  although  his  dress,  and  much  more 
his  demeanour,  seemed  to  place  him  above  this  species  of 
servile  labour,  appeared  to  make  an  impression  even  upon 
the  iron  insensibility  of  the  old  ostler  himself.  He  shoi(e<i 
some  alacrity  in  furnishing  the  traveller,  who  knew  the 
business  of  a  groom  so  well,  with  com,  straw,  and  hay, 
though  in  small  quantity,  and  at  exorbitant  rates  which 
were  instantly  to  be  paid  ;  nay,  he  even  went  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  stable  that  he  might  point  across  the  court  to 
the  well,  from  which  Philipson  was  obliged  to  fetch  water 
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with  his  own  hands.  The  duties  of  the  stable  being  finished, 
the  merchant  concluded  that  he  had  gained  such  an  interest 
with  the  grim  master  of  the  horse,  as  to  learn  of  him  whether 
he  might  leave  his  bales  safely  in  the  stable. 

'  Yon  may  leave  them  if  you  will/  said  the  ostler  ;  '  but 
touching  their  safety,  you  will  do  much  more  wisely  if  you 
take  them  with  you,  and  give  no  temptation  to  any  one  by 
suffering  them  to  pass  from  under  your  own  eyes.' 

So  8a3ring,  the  man  of  oats  closed  his  oracular  jaws,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  unlock  them  again  by  any 
inquiry  which  his  customer  oould  devise. 

In  the  course  of  this  cold  and  comfortless  reception, 
Fhilipson  recollected  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  chi^acter 
fA  a  prudent  and  wary  trader,  which  he  had  forgotten  once 
before  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and,  imitating  what  he 
saw  the  others  do,  who  had  been,  like  himself,  engaged  in 
taking  charge  of  their  horses,  he  took  up  his  ba^ige  and 
removed  himself  and  his  property  to  the  inn.  .  Here  he  was 
suffered  to  enter,  rather  than  admitted,  into  the  general 
or  public  Mvbe  or  room  of  entertainment,  which,  like  the 
ark  of  the  patriarch,  received  all  ranks  without  distinction, 
whether  clean  or  unclean. 

The  siubey  or  stove,  of  a  German  inn,  derived  its  name 
horn  the  great  hypocaust,  which  is  always  strongly  heated 
to  secure  the  warmth  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is  placed. 
There  travellers  of  every  age  and  description  assembled — 
there  their  upper  garments  were  indiscriminately  hung  up 
around  the  stove  to  dry  or  to  air,  and  the  guests  themselves 
were  seen  employed  in  various  acts  of  ablution  or  personal 
arrangement  which  are  generally,  in  mod^m  times,  referred 
to  the  privacy  of  the  dressing-room. 

The  more  refined  feelings  of  the  Englishman  were  dis- 
gusted with  this  scene,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  mingle  in  it. 
For  this  reason  he  inquired  for  the  private  retreat  of  the 
landlord  himself,  trusting  that  by  some  of  the  arguments 
powerful  among  his  tribe,  he  might  obtain  separate  quarters 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  morsel  of  food  to  be  eaten  in  private. 
A  grey-haired  Ganymede,  to  whom  he  put  the  question 
^ere  the  landlord  was,  indicated  a  recess  behind  the  huge 
stove,  where,  veiling  his  glory  in  a  very  dark  and  extremely 
hot  comer,  it  pleased  the  great  man  to  obscure  himself 
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from  vulgar  gaze.  There  waa  something  remarkable  about 
this  person.  Short,  stout,  bandyl^ged,  and  consequential, 
he  was  in  these  respects  like  many  brethren  of  the  profession 
in  all  countries.  But  the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  still 
more  his  manners,  differed  more  from  the  merry  host  of 
France  or  England,  than  even  the  experienced  Philipson  was 
prepared  to  expect.  He  knew  German  customs  too  well  to 
expect  the  suppliant  and  serviceable  qualities  of  the  master 
of  a  IVench  inn,  or  even  the  more  blunt  and  frank  manners 
of  an  English  landlord.  But  such  German  innkeepers  as  he 
had  yet  seen,  though  indeed  arbitrary  and  peremptory  in  their 
country  fashions,  yet,  being  humoured  in  these,  they,  like 
tyrants  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  dealt  kindly  with  the 
guests  over  whom  their  sway  extended,  and  mitigated,  by 
jest  and  jollity,  the  harshness  of  their  absolute  power.  But 
this  man  s  brow  was  like  a  tragic  volume,  in  which  you  were 
as  unlikely  to  find  anything  of  jest  or  amusement,  aa  in  a 
hermit's  brevianr.  ill  aniwen  were  Bhort,  sadden,  and 
repulsive,  and  the  air  and  manner  with  which  they  were 
delivered  was  as  surly  as  their  teaor ;  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  his  guest : — 

'  Good  host,'  said  Philipson,  in  the  mildest  tone  he  could 
assume,  '  I  am  fatigued,  and  for  from  well.  May  I  requei^t 
to  have  a  separate  apartment,  a  cup  of  wine,  and  a  mors"*! 
of  food  in  my  private  chamber  ? ' 

'  You  may,'  answered  the  landlord  ;  but  with  a  look 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  apparent  acquiescence  which 
his  words  naturally  implied. 

*  Let  me  have  such  accommodation,  then,  with  your 
earliest  convenience.' 

'  Soft ! '  replied  the  innkeeper.  '  I  have  said  that  you 
may  request  these  things,  but  not  that  I  would  grant  them. 
If  you  would  insist  on  being  served  differently  from  others, 
it  must  be  at  another  inn  than  mine.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  traveller,  '  I  will  shift  without 
supper  for  a  night — nay,  more,  I  will  be  content  to  pay  for 
a  supper  which  I  do  not  eat,  if  you  will  cause  me  to  be 
accommodated  with  a  private  apartment  ? ' 

'  Seignor  traveller,'  said  the  innkeeper,  '  every  one  here 
must  hd  accommodated  as  well  as  you,  since  all  pay  alike. 
Whoso  comes  to  this  house  of  entertainment  must  eat  s^ 
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others  eat,  drink  as  others  drink,  sit  at  table  with  the  rest 
of  my  gaests,  and  go  to  bed  when  the  company  have  done 


'  All  this,'  said  Fhilipson,  humbling  himself  where  ang^ 
would  have  been  ridiculous,  'is  highly  reasonable;  and 
I  do  not  oppose  myself  to  your  laws  or  customs.  But,' 
added  he,  taking  his  purse  from  his  girdle,  '  sickness  craves 
some  privilege  ;  and  miien  the  patient  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  methinks  the  rigour  of  your  laws  may  admit  of  some 
mitigation  ? ' 

'  I  keep  on  inn,  sdgnor,  and  not  a  hospital.  If  you 
remain  heie,  you  shall  be  served  with  the  same  attention 
as  others ;  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  as  others  do,  leave 
my  house  and  seek  another  inn.' 

On  receiving  this  decisive  rebuff,  Philipson  gave  up  the 
(xmtest,  and  retired  from  the  sanctum  sandorum  of  his 
migracious  host  to  await  the  arrival  of  supper,  penned  up 
like  a  bullock  in  a  pound  amongst  the  crowded  inhabitants 
of  the  stube.  Some  of  these,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  snored 
away  the  interval  between  th^  own  arrival  and  that  of 
the  expected  repast ;  others  conversed  together  on  the  news 
of  the  country,  and  others  again  played  at  dice,  or  such 
games  as  might  serve  to  consume  the  time.  The  company 
were  of  various  ranks,  from  those  who  were  apparently 
wealthy  and  well  appointed,  to  some  whose  garments  and 
manners  indicated  that  they  were  but  just  beyond  the  grasp 
of  poverty. 

A  begging  friar,  a  man  apparently  of  a  gay  and  pleasant 
temper,  approached  Philipson,  and  engaged  hun  in  conversa- 
tion. The  Englishman  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  world  to  be  aware  that  whatever  of  his  character  and 
purpose  it  was  desirable  to  conceal,  would  be  best  hidden 
under  a  sociable  and  open  demeanour.  He,  therefore, 
reodved  the  friar's  approaches  graciously,  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  the  state  of  Lorraine  and  the  interest  which 
the  Doke  of  Burgundy's  attempt  to  seize  that  fief  into  his 
own  hands  was  likely  to  create  both  in  France  and  Ger» 
many.  On  these  subjects,  satisfied  with  hearing  his  fellow- 
traveller's  sentiments,  PhiUpson  expressed  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  but,  after  receiving  such  intelligence  as  the  friar 
chose  to  communicate,  preferred  rather  to  talk  upon  the 
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geography  of  the  country,  the  facilities  afforded  to  commerce, 
and  the  rules  which  obstructed  or  favoured  trade. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  conversation  which 
seemed  most  to  belong  to  his  profession,  the  landlord 
suddenly  entered  the  room,  and,  mountins  on  the  head  of 
an  old  barrel,  glanced  his  eve  slowly  and  steadily  round 
the  crowded  apartment,  and  when  he  had  completed  hLn 
survey,  pronounced,  in  a  decisive  tone,  the  double  command. 
*  Shut  the  gates.     Spread  the  table.' 

'  The  Baron  Saint  Antonio  be  praised,'  said  the  friar,  *  our 
landlord  has  ffiven  up  hope  of  any  more  guests  to-night, 
until  which  blessed  time  we  might  have  starved  for  want 
of  food  before  he  had  relieved  us.  Aye,  here  comes  the  cloth, 
the  old  gates  of  the  court-yard  are  now  bolted  fast  enough, 
and  when  Ian  Mengs  has  once  said,  *  Shut  the  gates,'  the 
stranger  may  knock  on  the  outside  as  he  will,  but  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  shall  not  be  opened  to  him.' 

'  Meinherr  Mengs  maintains  strict  discipline  in  his  house/ 
said  the  Englishman. 

'  As  absolute  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,'  answered  the 
friar.  '  After  ten  o'clock,  no  admittance — ^the  *  seek  another 
inn ',  which  b  before  that  a  conditional  hint,  becomes,  after 
the  clock  has  struck  and  the  watchmen  have  begun  their 
rounds,  an  absolute  order  of  exclusion.  He  that  is  without 
remains  without,  and  he  that  is  within  must,  in  like  manner, 
continue  there  until  the  gates  open  at  break  of  day.  Till 
then  the  house  is  almost  like  a  beleaguered  citadel,  John 
Mengs  its  seneschal ' 

'  And  we  its  captives,  good  father,'  said  Philipson.  '  Well 
content  am  I ;  a  wise  traveller  must  submit  to  the  control 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  when  he  travels ;  and  I  hop 
a  goodly  fat  potentate,  like  John  Mengs,  will  be  as  clement 
as  his  station  and  dignity  admit  of.' 

While  they  were  talking  in  this  manner,  the  aged  waiter, 
with  many  a  weary  sigh  and  many  a  groan,  had  drawn  out 
certain  boards,  by  which  a  table,  that  stood  in  the  mid>t 
of  the  atubet  had  the  capacity  of  being  extended,  so  as  t<> 
contain  the  company  present,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth, 
which  was  neither  distinguished  by  extreme  cleanliness  nor 
fineness  of  textuTe.  On  this  table,  when  it  had  been 
accommodated  to  receive  the  necessary  number  of  guestti. 
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a  wooden  trencher  and  spoon,  together  with  a  glass  drinking- 
cup,  were  placed  before  each,  he  being  expected  to  serve 
himself  with  his  own  knife  for  the  other  purposes  of  the  table. 
As  for  forks,  they  were  unknown  untU  a  much  later  period, 
all  the  Europeans  of  that  day  making  the  same  use  of  the 
fingers  to  select  their  morsels  and  transport  them  to  the 
mouth,  which  the  Asiatics  now  practise. 

The  board  was  no  sooner  arranged,  than  the  hungry  guests 
hastaied  to  occupy  their  seats  around  it ;  for  which  purpose 
the  sleepers  were  awakened,  the  dicers  resigned  their  game, 
and  the  idlers  and  politicians  broke  off  their  sage  debates, 
in  order  to  secure  their  station  at  the  supper-table,  and  be 
ready  to  perform  their  part  in  the  interesting  solenmity 
which  seemed  about  to  take  place.  But  there  is  much 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  not  less  sometimes  between 
the  covering  of  a  table  and  the  placing  food  upon  it.  The 
guests  sat  in  order,  each  with  his  knife  drawn,  already 
menacing  the  victuals  which  were  still  subject  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cook.  They  had  waited  with  various  degrees 
of  patience,  for  full  half  an  hour,  when  at  length  the  old 
attendant  before  mentioned  entered  with  a  pitcher  of  thin 
Moselle  wine,  so  light  and  so  sharp-tasted,  that  Philipson 
put  down  his  cup  with  every  tooth  in  his  head  set  on  edge 
by  the  slender  portion  which  he  had  swallowed.  The 
landlord,  John  Mengs,  who  had  assumed  a  seat  somewhat 
elevated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  did  not  omit  to  observe 
this  mark  of  insubordination,  and  to  animadvert  upon  it. 

'  The  wine  likes  you  not,  I  think,  my  master  i  '  said  he  to 
the  English  merchant. 

'  For  wine,  no,'  answered  Philipson ;  '  but  could  I  see  any- 
thing requiringsuch  sauce,  I  have  seldom  seen  better  vin^ar.' 

This  jest,  though  uttered  in  the  most  calm  and  composed 
manner,  seemed  to  drive  the  innkeeper  to  fury. 

*  Who  are  you,'  he  exclaimed,  *  for  a  foreign  pedlar,  that 
ventures  to  quarrel  with  my  wine,  which  has  been  approved 
of  by  so  many  princes,  dukes,  reigning  dukes,  graves, 
Rhin^raves,  counts,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  Empire, 
whose  shoes  you  are  altogether  unworthy  even  to  clean?  Was 
it  not  of  this  wine  that  the  Count  Palatine  of  Nimmersatt 
drank  six  quarts  before  he  ever  rose  from  the  blessed  chair 
in  which  I  now  sit  ? ' 

K3 
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*  I  doubt  it  not,  mine  host/  said  Philipson  ;  nor  shouM 
I  think  of  scandalizing  the  sobriety  of  your  honourable 
guest,  even  if  he  had  drunken  twice  the  quantity.' 

'  Silence,  thou  malicious  railer  ! '  said  the  host ;  '  and  let 
instant  apology  be  made  to  me,  and  the  wine  which  you 
have  calumniated,  or  I  will  instantly  command  the  supper 
to  be  postponed  till  midnight.' 

Here  there  was  a  general  alarm  among  the  guests,  all 
abjuring  any  part  in  the  censures  of  Philipson,  and  most  of 
them  proposing  that  John  Mengs  should  avenge  himself  on 
the  actual  culprit  by  turning  him  instantly  out  of  doors, 
rather  than  involve  so  many  innocent  and  famished  person^ 
in  the  consequences  of  his  guilt.  The  wine  they  pronoance<i 
excellent ;  some  two  or  three  even  drank  their  glass  out. 
to  make  their  words  good  ;  and  they  all  offered,  if  not  with 
lives  and  fortunes  at  least  with  hands  and  feet,  to  support 
the  ban  of  the  house  against  the  contumacious  Englishman. 
While  petition  and  remonstrance  were  assailing  John  Men^ - 
on  every  side,  the  friar,  like  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  trusty 
friend,  endeavoured  to  end  the  feud,  by  advising  Philipson 
to  submit  to  the  host's  sovereignty. 

'  Humble  thyself,  my  son,'  he  said  ;  *  bend  the  stubborn- 
ness of  thy  heart  before  the  groat  lord  of  the  spigot  and 
butt.  I  speak  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  my  own ; 
for  Heaven  alone  knows  how  much  longer  they  or  I  can 
endure  this  extenuating  fast ! ' 

*  Worthy  guests,'  said  Philipson,  '  I  am  grieved  to  have 
offended  our  respected  host,  and  am  so  far  from  objectin:: 
to  the  wine,  that  I  will  pay  for  a  double  flagon  of  it,  to  \^ 
served  all  round  to  this  honourable  company — so,  only,  they 
do  not  ask  me  to  share  of  it.' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  aside ;  but  the  Englishman 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  from  the  wry  mouths  of  some  of 
the  party  who  were  possessed  of  a  nicer  palate,  that  the\ 
were  as  much  afraid  as  himself  of  a  repetition  of  the  acid 
potation. 

The  friar  next  addressed  the  company  with  a  proposal 
that  the  foreign  merchant,  instead  of  being  amerced  in  a 
measure  of  the  liquor  which  he  had  scandalized,  should  be 
mulcted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  more  generous  wine:« 
which  were  usually  produced  after  the  repast  had  been 
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concluded.  In  this,  mine  host,  as  well  as  the  guests,  found 
their  advantage  ;  and,  as  Philipson  made  no  objection,  the 
proposal  was  unanimoosly  adopted,  and  John  Mengs  gave, 
from  his  seat  of  dignity,  the  signal  for  supper  to  be  served. 

The  long-expected  meal  apx)eared,  and  there  was  twice  as 
much  time  employed  in  consuming  as  there  had  been  in 
expecting  it.  The  articles  of  which  the  supper  consisted, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  serving  them  up,  were  as  much 
calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  the  company  as  the  delay 
which  had  preceded  its  appearance.  Messes  of  broth  and 
vegetables  followed  in  succession,  with  platters  of  meat 
sodd^i  and  roasted,  of  which  each  in  its  turn  took  a  formal 
course  around  the  ample  table,  and  was  specially  subjected 
to  every  one  in  rotation.  Black-puddings,  hung  beef,  dried 
fish,  also  made  the  circuit,  with  various  condiments,  called 
Botargo,  Caviare,  and  similar  names,  composed  of  the  roes 
of  fish  mixed  with  spices  and  the  like  preparations,  calculated 
to  awaken  thirst  and  encourage  deep  drinking.  Flagons  of 
Hine  accompanied  these  stimulating  dainties.  The  liquor 
was  so  superior  in  flavour  and  strength  to  the  ordinary 
wine  which  had  awakened  so  much  controversy,  that  it 
might  be  objected  to  on  the  opposite  account,  being  so 
heady,  fiery,  and  strong,  that,  in  spite  of  the  rebuffs  which 
his  criticism  had  already  procured,  Philipson  v^itured  to 
ask  for  some  cold  water  to  allay  it. 

'  You  are  too  difficult  to  please,  sir  guest,'  replied  the 
landlord,  again  bending  ux>on  the  Englishman  a  stem  and 
offended  brow ;  '  if  you  find  the  wine  too  strong  in  my 
house,  the  secret  to  allay  its  strength  is  to  drink  the  less. 
It  is  indifferent  to  us  whether  yqp  drink  or  not,  so  you  pay 
the  reckoning  of  those  good  fellows  who  do.'  And  he  laughed 
a  gruff  laugh. 

Philipson  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  friar,  retaining  his 
character  of  mediator,  plucked  him  by  the  cloak  and  en- 
treated him  to  forbear.  '  You  do  not  understand  the  ways 
of  the  place,'  said  he ;  '  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  hostelries 
of  England  and  France,  where  each  guest  calls  for  what 
he  desires  for  his  own  use,  and  where  he  pays  for  what  he 
has  required,  and  for  no  more.  Here  we  proceed  on  a  broad 
principle  of  equality  and  fraternity.  No  one  asks  for  any- 
thing in  particular ;  but  such  provisions  as  the  host  thinks 
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sufficient  are  set  down  before  all  indiscriminately  ;  and  a5 
with  the  feast,  so  is  it  with  the  reckoning.  Ail  pay  their 
proportions  alike,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
wine  which  one  may  have  swallowed  more  than  another : 
and  thus  the  sick  and  infirm,  nay,  the  female  and  the  child. 

£y  the  same  as  the  hungry  peasant  and  strolling  lanz- 
echC 

^  It  seems  an  unequal  custom,'  said  Philipson ;  *  but 
travellers  are  not  to  judge.  So  that  when  a  reckoning  is  callH 
every  one,  I  am  to  understand,  pays  alike  ? ' 

'  Such  is  the  rule,'  said  the  friar,  '  excepting,  perhaps, 
some  poor  brother  of  our  own  order,  whom  Our  Lady  an^l 
St.  Francis  send  into  such  a  scene  as  this,  that  go<»<i 
Christians  may  bestow  their  alms  upon  him,  and  so  makt- 
a  step  on  their  road  to  Heaven.' 

The  first  words  of  this  speech  were  spoken  in  the  open  anJ 
independent  tone  in  which  the  friar  had  b^un  the  con- 
versation ;  the  last  sentence  died  away  into  the  professional 
whine  of  mendicity  proper  to  the  convent,  and  at  onc^ 
apprised  Philipson  at  what  price  he  was  to  pay  for  the  friarV 
counsel  and  mediation.  Having  thus  explained  the  custom 
of  the  country,  good  Father  Gratian  turned  to  illustrate  it 
by  his  example,  and,  having  no  objection  to  the  new  0er\'ice 
of  wine  on  account  of  its  strength,  he  seemed  well  disposed 
to  signalize  himself  amongst  some  stout  topers,  who,  by 
drinking  deeply,  appeared  determined  to  have  full  penny- 
worths for  their  share  of  the  reckoning.  The  good  wine 
gradually  did  its  office,  and  even  the  host  relaxed  his  sullen 
and  grim  features,  and  smiled  to  see  the  kindling  flame  of 
hilarity  catch  from  one  to  another,  and  at  length  embrace 
almost  all  the  numerous  guests  at  the  table  d'hote,  except 
a  few  who  were  too  temperate  to  partake  deeply  of  the 
wine,  or  too  fastidious  to  enter  into  the  discussions  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  On  these  the  host  cast,  from  time  to  time* 
a  sullen  and  displeased  eye. 

Philipson,  who  was  reserved  and  silent,  both  in  con^^e- 
quence  of  his  abstinence  from  the  wine-pot  and  his  unwill- 
ingness to  mix  in  conversation  with  strangers,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  landlord  as  a  defaulter  in  both  particulan>  • 
and  as  he  aroused  his  own  sluggish  nature  with  the  fiery 
wine,  Mengs  began  to  throw  out  obscure  hints  about  kill- joy, 
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makT-^tmspmnyr  spo£!-s{K)rt.  and  sneh-Iike  cfntlietSy  wUrii 
wece  piamhr  directed  against  the  KngiiB«hinian.  Fh2i|i6oa 
replied,  wilh  tiie  utmost  eqnaniiiiitT,  that  he  was  pecfectlr 
:3ei»i>le  that  his  spirits  did  not  at  this  mooMnt  render  him 
an.  agreeable  men^ber  al  a  merrr  eompanr,  and  that  with 
the  inTe  of  those  present,  he  woold  withdraw  to  his  keeping 
apartment,  and  wish  them  all  a  good  erening,  and  contina- 
ance  to  their  mirth. 

Bat  this  Terr  reasonaUe  proposal,  as  it  migjit  hare 
elaewbeie  seemed,  contained  in  it  treason  against  the  laws 
of  €»«nnan  compotation. 

*  Who  are  Toa,'^  said  Jchn  MengSy  ^  who  presome  to  leaTe 
the  taUe  beiwe  the  reckoning  is  called  and  settled  I 
Sappcnnent  der  tenfel !  we  are  nc^  men  npoo  whom  soch 
an  o&nce  is  to  be  pot  with  imponitj !  Yoo  maj  exhibit 
your  polite  pfanks  in  Rams-AQer  if  yoa  will,  or  in  E^cheap, 
or  in  Smithfiefid ;  bat  it  ^lall  not  be  in  John  Mengs'^s  Golden 
Fleece,  nor  will  I  sailer  one  goeist  to  go  to  bed  to  blink  oot  of 
the  rerkofiing,  and  so  cheat  me  and  all  the  rest  ol  my 
company.'^ 

Fhilipsoii  looked  roand,  to  gath^^  the  sentiments  of  the 
cofxcpany,  bat  saw  no  encooragement  to  appeal  to  their 
judgement.  Indeed^  many  of  them  had  little  judgement 
left  to  appeal  to,  and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Enatter  at  all,  were  some  qoiet  old  soakers,  who  were  already 
beginning  to  think  of  the  reckoning,  and  were  disposed  to 
;i4zree  wkh  the  host  in  considering  the  English  merchant 
a.^  a  fiincher,  Vho  was  determined  to  eTade  payment  c^ 
what  m^ht  be  drank  after  he  left  the  room  ;  so  that  John 
Mengs  receiTed  the  applause  of  the  whole  company, 
when  he  concluded  his  triumphant  denunciation  against 
Philipson. 

''  Tes,  ar,  yoo  may  withdraw  if  yoa  please ;  but,  pos 
element  I  it  shall  not  be  for  this  time  to  seek  for  another  inn, 
bat  to  the  court-yard  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther,  there  to 
make  yoar  bed  upon  the  stable  Litter,  and  good  enough  for 
the  man  that  will  needs  be  the  first  to  break  up  good 
company.' 

"  It  is  well  said,  my  joTial  host,'  said  a  rich  trader  from 
Batisbon ;  *"  and  here  are  some  ax  of  us — more  or  less — ^who 
will  stand  by  you  to  maintain  the  good  old  customs  of 
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Germany;    and   the — umph — laudable  and — and   praise- 
worthy  rules  of  the  Golden  Fleece.' 

*  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir/  said  Philipson  ;  *  yourself  an<l 
your  three  companions,  whom  the  good  wine  has  multipli^Hl 
into  six,  shall  have  your  own  way  of  ordering  the  matter . 
and  since  you  will  not  permit  me  to  go  to  bed,  I  trust  that 
you  will  take  no  offence  if  I  fall  asleep  in  my  chair.' 

'  How  say  you  ?  what  think  you,  mine  host  ? '  said  the 
citizen  from  Ratbbon ;  *  may  the  gentleman,  being  drunk,  as 
you  see  he  is,  since  he  cannot  tell  that  three  and  one  make 
six — I  say,  may  he,  being  drunk,  sleep  in  the  elbow-chair  I ' 

This  question  introduced  a  contradiction  on  the  part  of 
the  host,  who  contended  that  three  and  one  made  four,  not 
six ;  and  this  affain  produced  a  retort  from  the  Ratisbon 
trader.  Other  clamours  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  were  at 
length  with  difficulty  silenced  by  the  stanzas  of  a  choru> 
song  of  mirth  and  good  fellowship,  which  the  friar,  n(»» 
become  somewhat  oblivious  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Francl«, 
thundered  forth  with  better  goodwill  than  he  ever  sum; 
a  canticle  of  King  David.  Under  cover  of  this  tumult, 
Philipson  drew  himself  a  little  aside,  and  though  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  sleep,  as  he  had  proposed,  was  yet  enabled  to 
escape  the  reproachful  glances  with  which  John  Heng^ 
distinguished  all  those  who  did  not  call  for  wine  loudly,  and 
drink  it  lustily.  His  thoughts  roamed  far  from  the  siuft* 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  upon  matter  very  different  from 
that  which  was  discussed  around  him,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  recalled  by  a  loud  and  contfnued  knockin;! 
on  the  door  of  the  hostelry. 

'  What  have  we  here  ? '  said  John  Mengs,  his  nose 
reddening  with  very  indignation ;  '  who  the  foul  fienii 
presses  on  the  Golden  Fleece  at  such  an  hour,  as  if  he  thun- 
dered at  the  door  of  a  bordel  ?  To  the  turret  window  sonie 
one— Geoffrey,  knave  ostler,  or  thou,  old  Timothy,  tell  the 
rash  man  there  is  no  admittance  into  the  Golden  Fleece  save 
at  timeous  hours.' 

The  men  went  as  thev  were  directed,  and  might  be  heard, 
in  the  stube,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  positive  denial 
which  they  gave  to  the  ill-fated  guest,  who  was  pressing 
for  admission.  They  returned,  however,  to  inform  their 
master  that  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the  obstinacy 
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of  the  stranger,  who  refused  positively  to  depart  until  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mengs  himself. 

Wroth  was  the  master  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  this  ill- 
omened  pertinacity,  and  his  indignation  extended,  like  a 
fiery  exhalation,  from  his  nose  all  over  the  adjacent  r^ons 
of  his  cheeks  and  brow.  He  started  from  his  chair,  grasped 
in  his  hand  a  stout  stick,  which  seemed  his  ordinary  sceptre 
or  leading  staff  of  command,  and  muttering  something 
coDc^ming  cudgels  for  the  shoulders  of  fools,  and  pitchers 
of  fair  or  foul  water  for  the  drenching  of  their  ears,  he 
marched  off  to  the  i^indow  which  looked  into  the  court,  and 
left  his  guests  nodding,  winking,  and  whispering  to  each 
other,  in  full  expectation  of  hearing  the  active  demonstra- 
tions of  his  wrath.  It  happened  otherwise,  however  ;  for, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  indistinct  words,  they  were 
astonished  when  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  unbolting  and 
unbarring  of  the  gates  of  the  inn,  and  presently  after  the  foot- 
steps of  men  upon  the  stairs ;  and  the  landlord  entering,  with 
an  appearance  of  clumsy  courtesy,  prayed  those  assembled  to 
make  room  for  an  honoured  guest,  who  came,  though  late, 
to  add  to  their  numbers.  A  tall  dark  form  followed,  muffled 
in  a  traveling  cloak ;  on  laying  aside  which,  Philipson  at 
onoe  recognized  his  late  fellow  traveller,  the  Black  Priest  of 
St.  Paul's. 

There  was  in  the  circumstance  itself  nothing  at  all  sur- 
prising, since  it  was  natural  that  a  landlord,  however  coarse 
and  insol^it  to  ordinary  guests,  might  yet  show  deference 
to  an  ecclesiastic,  whether  from  his  rank  in  the  Church,  or 
from  his  reputation  for  8anctit\\  But  what  did  appear  feur- 
jHising  to  Philipson,  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  this  unexpected  guest.  He  seated  himself,  without 
hesitation,  at  the  highest  place  of  the  board,  from  which 
Jdhn  Mengs  had  dethroned  the  aforesaid  trader  from 
Ratisbon,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  ancient  German 
customs,  his  steady  adherence  and  loyalty  to  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  his  propensity  to  brimming  gobies.  The  priest 
took  instant  and  unscrupulous  possession  of  his  seat  of 
honour,  alter  £ome  negligent  reply  to  the  host's  unwonted 
coortesy ;  when,  it  seemed  that  the  effect  of  his  long  black 
vestments,  in  place  of  the  slashed  and  flounced  coat  of  his 
I»edeoe8Bor,  as  well  as  of  the  cold  grey  eye  with  which  he 
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slowly  reviewed  the  company,  in  some  degree  resembled  that 
of  the  fabulous  Gorgon,  and  if  it  did  not  literally  convert 
those  who  looked  upon  it  into  stone,  there  was  yet  some- 
thing petrifying  in  the  steady  unmoved  glance  with  which 
he  seemed  to  survey  them,  looking  as  if  desirous  of  readint? 
their  very  inmost  souls,  and  passing  from  one  to  another,  as 
if  each  upon  whom  he  looked  in  succession  was  unworthy 
of  longer  consideration. 

Phiupson  felt,  in  his  turn,  that  momentary  examination, 
in  which,  however,  there  mingled  nothing  that  seemed  to 
convey  recognition.  All  the  courage  and  composure  o( 
the  Englishman  could  not  prevent  an  unpleasant  feelinir 
while  under  this  mysterious  man's  eye,  so  that  he  felt  a 
relief  when  it  passed  from  him  and  rested  upon  another  of 
the  company,  who  seemed  in  turn  to  acknowledge  the  chillintr 
effects  of  that  freezing  glance.  The  noise  of  intoxicat<^i 
mirth  and  drunken  disputation,  the  clamorous  argument 
and  the  still  more  boisterous  laugh,  which  had  been  su>- 
pended  on  the  priest's  entering  the  eating  apartment,  now, 
after  one  or  two  vain  attempts  to  resume  them,  died  away. 
as  if  the  feast  had  been  changed  to  a  funeral,  and  the  jovial 
guests  had  been  at  once  converted  into  the  lugubrious 
mutes  who  attend  on  such  solemnities.  One  little  ro8v- 
faced  man,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  tailor  from 
Augsburg,  ambitious,  perhaps,  of  showing  a  degree  of 
courage  not  usually  supposed  consistent  with  his  effeminate* 
trade,  made  a  bold  effort ;  and  yet  it  was  >iith  a  timid  and 
restrained  voice,  that  he  called  on  the  jovial  friar  to  renew 
his  song.  But  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture  on  an  uncanonical  pastime  in  presence  of  a  brother  in 
orders,  or  whether  he  had  some  other  reason  for  declining! 
the  invitation,  the  merry  churchman  hung  his  head,  and 
shook  it  with  such  an  expressive  air  of  melancholy,  that 
the  tailor  drew  back  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  cabbagini; 
from  a  cardinal's  robe.s,  or  cribbing  the  lace  of  some  cope  or 
altar  gown.  In  short,  the  revel  was  hushed  into  deep  silence, 
and  so  attentive  were  the  company  to  what  should  arrive 
next,  that  the  bells  of  the  village  church,  striking  the  first 
hour  after  midnight,  made  the  guests  start  as  if  they  heanl 
them  rung  backwards,  to  announce  an  assault  or  conflagra- 
tion.   The  Black  Priest,  who  had  taken  some  slight  and 
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liiAtj  repttst,  which  the  host  had  made  no  kiod  of  objectioD 
*'t)  anppljing  him  with,  seemed  to  think  the  belk,  which 
lanoonced  the  aerrice  of  laud^,  being  the  firsft  after  mid- 
:::^t,  a  pn^wr  a^nal  for  breaking  up  the  party. 

'  We  haTe  eaten/  he  said,  *  that  we  mar  support  lif^ ;  let 
:i.^  pnv  that  we  maj  be  fit  to  meet  death  ;  which  waits 
ipoo  iife  as  surely  as  night  upon  day,  or  the  shadow  upon 
^lie  sunbeam,  though  we  know  not  when  or  from  whence 
It  La  to  come  upon  i»/ 

The  company,  as  if  mechanically,  bent  their  nncoTered 
heftds,  while  the  priest  said,  with  his  deep  and  solemn  voice, 
I  Latin  prayer,  expressing  thanks  to  God  for  protection 
'urryo^kcnt  the  day,  and  entreating  for  its  continuance 
1  iring  the  witchii^  hours  which  were  to  pass  ere  the  day 
icun  commenced.  The  hearers  bowed  their  heads  in  token 
i  acqoiesc^Dce  in  the  holv  petition  :  and,  when  they  raised 
■■Mm,  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  PaaFs  had  followed  the  host 
^nt  of  the  apartment,  probably  to  that  which  was  destined 
:  <r  hk  repose.  His  absence  was  no  sooner  perceived,  than 
M^nis,  and  nods,  and  even  whimpers,  were  exchanged  between 
:.''\^  guests  ;  but  no  one  spoke  above  his  breathy  or  in  such 
<.nnnected  manner  as  that  Philipson  could  understand  any 
riling  distinctly  from  them.  He  himself  ventured  to  ask 
rhe  friar  who  sat  near  him,  observing  at  the  same  time  the 
undertone  which  seemed  to  be  fashionable  for  the  moment, 
whether  the  worthv  ecclesiastic  who  had  left  them  was  not 
the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  frontier  town  of  La  Ferette. 

**  And  if  you  know  it  is  he,*  said  the  friar,  with  a  counte- 
nance and  a  tone  from  which  all  signs  of  intoxication  were 
?nddenlv  banished,  *  whv  do  vou  ask  of  me  I ' 

'  Because,'  said  the  merchant,  "  I  would  willingly  learn 
the  spell  which  so  suddenly  converted  so  many  merry  tip- 
plers into  men  of  sober  manners,  and  a  jovial  company  into 
a  convent  of  Carthusian  friars  ?  * 

*  Friend,'  said  the  friar, '  thy  discourse  savoureth  mightily 
of  asking  after  what  thou  knowest  right  well.  But  I  am  no 
2<uch  sillv  duck  as  to  be  taken  bv  a  decov.  If  thou  knowest 
the  Mack  Priest,  thou  canst  not  be  ignorant  of  the  terrors 
which  attend  his  presence,  and  that  it  were  safer  to  pass  a 
hvrvad  jest  in  the  holy  House  of  Loretto,  than  where  he  shows 
himself/ 
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So  saying,  and  as  if  desirous  of  avoiding  further  discourse, 
he  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  Philipson. 

At  the  same  moment  the  landlord  again  appeared,  and, 
with  more  of  the  usual  manners  of  a  publican  than  he  had 
hitherto  exhibited,  commanded  his  waiter,  Geoffrey,  to 
hand  round  to  the  company  a  sleeping-drink,  or  pillow-cup 
of  distilled  water,  mingled  with  spices,  which  was  indeed  as 
good  as  Philipson  himself  had  ever  tast^^l.  JohnMengs,  in  the 
meanwhUe,  with  somewhat  of  more  deference,  expressed  t«> 
his  guests  a  hope  that  his  entertainment  had  given  satisfa^  • 
tion  ;  but  this  was  in  so  careless  a  manner,  and  he  Beeim^l 
so  conscious  of  deserving  the  affirmative  which  was  ex- 
pressed on  all  hands,  that  it  became  obvious  there  was  very 
little  humility  in  proposing  the  question.  The  old  man. 
Timothy,  was  in  the  meantime  mustering  the  guests,  an<l 
marking  with  chalk  on  the  bottom  of  a  trencher  the  reckon- 
ing, the  particulars  of  which  were  indicated  by  certain 
conventional  hieroglyphics,  while  he  showed  on  another  the 
division  of  the  sum  total  among  the  company,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  an  equal  share  of  it  from  each.  When  the 
fatal  trencher,  in  which  each  man  paid  down  his  money, 
approached  the  jolly  friar,  his  countenance  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  changed.  He  cast  a  piteous  look  toward^ 
Philipson,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  had  the  most  hoi)e 
of  relief ;  and  our  merchant,  though  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  held  back  from  his  confidence,  yet 
not  unwilling  in  a  strange  country  to  incur  a  little  expen>e 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  useful  acquaintance,  discharged  the 
mendicant's  score  as  well  as  his  own.  The  poor  friar  paid 
his  thanks  in  many  a  blessing  in  good  German  and  bad 
Latin,  but  the  host  cut  them  short ;  for,  approaching; 
Philipson  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he  offered  his  oun 
services  to  show  him  where  he  might  sleep,  and  even  ho^l 
the  condescension  to  carry  his  mail,  or  portmanteau,  with 
his  own  landlordly  hands. 

'You  take  too  much  trouble,  mine  host,'  said  the  merchant, 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  change  in  the  manner  of  John 
Mengs,  who  had  hitherto  contradicted  him  at  every  word. 

'  I  cannot  take  too  much  pains  for  a  guest,'  was  the  reply, 
*  whom  my  venerable  friend,  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  hath 
especially  recommended  to  my  charge.' 
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He  then  opened  the  door  of  a  small  bedroom^  prepared 
for  the  occupation  of  a  gaest,  and  said  to  Fhilipson  :  '  Here 
yon  may  rest  till  to-morrow  at  what  hoar  you  will,  and 
for  as  many  days  more  as  you  incline.  The  key  will  secure 
your  wares  against  theft  or  pillage  of  any  kind.  I  do  not 
this  for  every  one ;  for,  if  my  guests  were  every  one  to 
have  a  bed  to  himself,  the  next  thing  they  would  demand 
might  be  a  separate  table ;  and  then  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  good  old  German  customs,  and  we  should  be  as 
foppish  and  frivolous  as  our  neighbours.' 

He  placed  the  portmanteau  on  the  floqr,  and  seemed 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when,  turning  about,  he 
b^an  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  his  former 
behaviour. 

'I  trust  there  is  no  misunderstanding  between  us,  my 
worthy  guest.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  see  one  of  .our 
bears  come  aloft  and  do  tricks  like  a  jackanapes,  as  one  of 
ns  stubborn  old  Germans  play  the  feats  of  a  French  or  an 
Italian  host.  Yet  I  pray  you  to  note,  that  if  our  behaviour 
is  rude  our  charges  are  honest,  and  our  articles  what  they 
profess  to  be.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  ItfoseUe  pass  for 
Rhoiish,  by  dint  of  a  bow  and  a  grin,  nor  will  we  sauce  your 
mess  with  poison,  like  the  wily  Italian,  and  call  you  all  the 
time  Hlustrissimo  and  Magnifico.' 

He  seemed  in  these  words  to  have  exhausted  his  rhetoric, 
for,  when  they  were  spoken,  he  turned  abruptly  and  left  the 
apartment. 

Philipson  was  thus  deprived  of  another  opportunity  to 
inquire  who  or  what  this  ecclesiastic  could  be  that  had  exer- 
cised such  influence  on  all  who  approached  him.  He  felt, 
indeed,  no  desire  to  prolong  a  conference  with  John  Meng8> 
though  he  had  laid  aside  in  such  a  considerable  degree  his 
rude  and  repulsive  manners  ;  yet  he  longed  to  know  who 
this  man  could  be,  who  had  power  with  a  word  to  turn  aside 
the  daggers  of  Alsatian  banditti,  habituated  as  they  were, 
like  most  borderers,  to  robbery  and  pillage,  and  to  change 
into  civility  the  proverbial  rudeness  of  a  German  innkeeper. 
Such  were  the  reflections  of  Philipson  as  he  doffed  his  clothes 
to  take  his  much-needed  repose,  after  a  day  of  fatigue, 
danger,  and  difficulty,  on  the  pallet  afforded  by  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  Rhein-Thal. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Macbeth,     How  now,  you  secret,  blackt  and  midnight  hags  ! 
What  is 't  you  do  ? 

Witches.     A  deed  without  a  name. 

Mad>eiK 

We  have  said  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  that, 
after  a  day  of  unwonted  fatigue  and  extraordinary  excita- 
tion, the  merchant  Philipson  naturally  expected  to  forget 
so  many  agitating  passages  in  that  deep  and  profound 
repose,  which  is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cure  of 
extreme  exhaustion.     But  he  was  no  sooner  laid  on  his  lowlv 

Eall^t,  than  he  felt  that  the  bodily  machine,  overlaboured 
y  so  much  exercise,  was  little  disposed  to  the  charms  of 
sleep.  The  mind  had  been  too  much  excited,  the  body  was 
far  too  feverish,  to  suffer  him  to  partake  of  needful  res^t. 
His  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  his  son,  his  conjectun^s 
concerning  the  issue  of  his  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  a  thousand  other  thoughts  which  recalled  past  events, 
or  speculated  on  those  which  were  to  come,  rushed  upon  hi^ 
mind  like  the  waves  of  a  perturbed  sea,  and  prevented  all 
tendency  to  repose.  He  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour, 
and  sleep  had  not  yet  approached  his  couch,  when  he  felt 
that  the  pallet  on  which  he  lay  was  sinking  below  him,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  descending  along  with  it  he  knew 
not  whither.  The  sound  of  ropes  and  pulleys  was  also 
indistinctly  heard,  though  every  caution  had  been  taken 
to  make  them  run  smooth ;  and  the  traveller,  by  foelintr 
around  him,  became  sensible  that  he  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  had  been  spread  upon  a  large  trap-door,  which  wa** 
capable  of  being  let  down  into  the  vaults,  or  apartment:} 
beneath. 

Bhilipson  felt  fear  in  circumstances  so  well  qualified  to 
produce  it ;  for  how  could  he  hope  a  safe  termination  to  an 
adventure  which  had  begun  so  strangely  ?  But  hb  appre- 
hensions were  those  of  a  brave,  ready-witted  man,  who, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  danger  which  appeared  to  surround 
him,  preserved  his  presence  of  mind.    Hb  descent  seemed  to 
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t»e  vaaAKH^T  tnanaigeA,  and  be  held  bimse^  id  xeadinefiB  to 

Htazt  to  "km  iecA  «cd  deieisd  himBdli,  ««  soon  as  be  fiboold  be 
'.moe  xuoK  upon  firm  groond.  Altboosgii  fiome«b<al:  adracfeed 
iii  T%aca,  be  vas a  oaao  of  great  perBooaJ  vigcnr  and acti&ily, 
fa.iid  vnlfiBE  talben  a$  adraotage.  vhidb  ix>  doabt-  vas  at 
T^reeeoxt  axmdi  to  be  appretbeoded^  be  ira£  likeJv  to  make 
b  iosaaidable  defeflooe.  Hiic  plan  of  reede:taiM:ie.  bovever.  bad 
i»eQD  aaaftkapatied.  He  do  dcxmer  reat  bed  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
^ttiilt,  do«xi  to  miiich  be  «as  lowered.  tbajQ  two  naenu  who 
iihA  been  vaitiog  tbetne  till  tbe  c^ieraticio  vas  completed, 
jUiid  baodfi  on  him  from  ediber  side.  ajad.  forc-iblr  ppeTeoting 
lam  from  fitarting  up  a£  be  inteodied^  east  a  rc»pe  over  bis 
iLnofi,  asid  made  bim  a  piistODer  a£i  eiSeictoallT  a.s  irben  be 
v'«bs  in  tbe  duogeoos  of  La  Fesette.  He  was  obliged,  tbere- 
icire,  to  remain  passiTe  and  nnreBastiiKg,  and  avait  tbe 
iiorxnixiatikao  of  tbis  f  ctrmidable  adTeoture.  Sectored  as  be 
V  a«,  be  eooM  oq]t  turn  bis  bead  from  one  side  to  tbe  otber ; 
hind  it  was  vitb  }ot  tbat  be  at  ieiiigtb  sav  ligbts  tminkle, 
I'lrt  tber  afspearod  at  a  gr&at  di£tanoe  from  bim. 

From  tbe  intogular  manaar  in  wbicb  tbese  Beatteied  li^ts 
udraoikeed,  fiODKtiimes  keepiiag  a  straigbt  line,  Bometamtes 
miYTiii^  and  croBBing  each  otber,  it  migbt  be  inf ecred  tbat  tbe 
^nh^enctaaaok  xa^olt  in  vbidi  tber  appealed  was  of  renr 
(:tiii6Mleraiye  extent.  Ibear  nnmber  also  inoeaaed;  and 
2^  tiber^  coilleeted  more  togietber,  Pbilipson  eonld  peroehre 
*  hat  t^  ]%ibt6  pax^eeeded  from  naany  tosxbes,  borne  by  men 
muffled  in  Uba^  cloakfi,  like  maumea^  at  a  fonecaL,  or  tbe 
Black  Fnus  of  St.  Francis's  Order,  wearing  tbdr  eorids 
drawn  orer  ti^eir  beads  bo  as  to  eonDcsai  tbeir  ieatnres. 
Ther  ^appealed  anxxmslT  engaged  in  meaenring  off  a  portion 
c€  tbe  apartment;  and^  wbile  oceoped  in  tbat  emplornaent, 
tbey  Buig,  in  tbe  aneient  German  language^  rimes  more 
Todie  tban  FbiHipBon  eooM  weiU  understand,  hvx  whkh  mta j 
be  V^'^ff^-f^if  tbtts  : — 

'Ifaktforan  fi  good  «Did  enL 

Jknaa^  ike  vquajreu  the  Bne,  1^  lenrdL — 

Bood  bc/th.  ffUme  jmd  diu^  ^ulD  dsvsKdL 
CnitfUi  fsz«  from  cod  to  fsnd. 
XiHCt  tike  fatal  boDci)  icsIcbuL — 
OuiaiB  fiix,  h'oaD  ode  to  citde. 
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On  the  east  the  Court  assembles. 
On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles — 
Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one. 
Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  ? ' 

A  deep  chorus  seemed  to  reply  to  the  question.  Many 
voices  joined  in  it,  as  well  of  persons  already  in  the  subter- 
ranean vault,  as  of  others  who  as  yet  remained  without  in 
various  galleries  and  passages  wUch  communicated  «*ith 
it,  and  whom  Philipson  now  presumed  to  be  very  numerous. 
The  answer  chanted  ran  as  follows  : — 

'On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone. 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one. 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done/ 

The  original  strain  was  then  renewed  in  the  same  manner 
as  before — 

*  How  wears  the  night  ? — Doth  morning  shine 
In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine  ?  * 

What  music  floats  upon  his  tide  ? 
Do  birds  the  tardy  momins  chide  ? 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hifl  and  height. 
And  answer  true,  how  wears  the  night  ? ' 

The  answer  was  returned,  though  less  loud  than  at  first, 
and  it  seemed  that  those  by  whom  the  reply  was  given  were 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  before ;  yet  the  words  were 
distinctly  heard. 

*The  night  is  old;    on  Rhine's  broad  bre&st 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  long  to  rest. 

No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 
There  it  a  voice  upon  the  flood. 
The  stem  still  call  of  blood  for  blood. 

'Tis  time  we  listen  the  behest.' 


The  chorus  replied  with  many  additional 


voices — 


'  Up,  then,  up !    When  day 's  at  rest, 

'Tis  time  that  such  as  we  are  watchers; 

Rise  to  judgement,  brethren,  rise! 

Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes. 
He  and  night  are  matchers.' 

The  nature  of  the  verses  soon  led  Philipson  to  comprehend 
that  he  was  in  presence  of  the  Initiated,  or  the  Wise  Men : 
names  which  were  applied  to  the  celebrated  Judges  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal,  which  continued  at  that  period'  to  subsist 
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questions  alluding,  however  remotely,  to  the  office  which 
he  bore  in  the  Secret  Tribunal ;  and,  indeed,  to  testify*  the 
least  curiosity  upon  a  subject  so  solemn  and  mysterious  wa-^ 
sure  to  occasion  some  misfortune  to  the  inquisitive  pen«>n. 

All  these  things  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  th^ 
Englishman,  who  felt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  unsparing  tribunal,  whose  proceedings  were  so  murh 
dreaded  by  those  who  resided  within  the  circle  of  their 
power  that  the  friendless  stranger  must  stand  a  poor  chan<  ^ 
of  receiving  justice  at  their  hands,  whatever  might  be  hi^ 
consciousness  of  innocence.  While  Philipson  made  thi^ 
melancholy  reflection,  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  not  t<* 
forsake  his  own  cause,  but  defend  himself  as  he  best  might : 
conscious  as  he  was  that  these  terrible  and  irresponsii»l^ 
judges  were  nevertheless  governed  by  certain  rules  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  formed  a  check  on  the  rigours  of  their 
extraordinary  code. 

He  lay,  therefore,  devising  the  best  means  of  obviatine 
the  present  danger,  while  the  persons  whom  he  behcKi 
glimmered  before  him,  less  like  distinct  and  individual 
forms,  than  like  the  phantoms  of  a  fever,  or  the  phant«>- 
magoria  with  which  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerves  has  been 
known  to  people  a  sick  man's  chamber.  At  length  they 
assembled  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  where  they  had 
first  appeared,  and  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  into  form 
and  order.  A  great  number  of  black  torches  were  succes- 
sively lighted,  and  the  scene  became  distinctly  visible.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  Philipson  could  now  perceive  one  of 
the  altars  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  ancient  sub- 
terranean chapels.  But  we  must  pause,  in  order  briefly  to 
describe,  not  the  appearance  onlv,  but  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  this  terrible  court. 

Behind  the  altar,  which  seemed  to  be  the  central  point. 
on  which  all  eyes  were  bent,  there  were  placed  in  parallel 
lines  two  benches  covered  with  black  cloth.  Each  ^^'^ 
occupied  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  seemed  assembled 
as  judges ;  but  those  who  held  the  foremost  bench  wen* 
fewer,  and  appeared  of  a  rank  superior  to  those  who  crowdd 
the  seat  most  remote  from  the  altar.  The  first  seemed  to 
be  all  men  of  some  consequence,  priests  high  in  their  order, 
knights  or  noblemen  ;  and  notwithstanding  an  appearance 
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of  eqnaKty  which  seemed  to  perrade  this  fangnUr  institu- 
tion,  much  more  wei^t  was  laid  upon  their  opinion  or 
t^timonies.  They  were  called  Free  Knights,  Coonts,  or 
whatever  title  they  mig^t  hear,  while  the  inferior  class  of 
the  judges  were  only  termed  Free  and  worthy  Borghers. 
For  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Vehmiqne  Institution,^ 
whi^h  was  the  name  that  it  commonly  bore,  although  its 
f>ower  consisted  in  a  wide  system  of  espionage,  and  the 
t\Tannical  application  of  force  which  acted  upon  it,  was  yet 
'v>  rude  were  the  ideas  of  enforcing  public  law)  accounted 
to  confer  a  privilege  on  the  country  in  which  it  was  received, 
and  only  freemen  were  allowed  to  experience  its  influence. 
Sfrrfs  and  peasants  could  neither  have  a  place  among  the 
Free  Judges,  their  assessors,  or  assistants ;  for  there  was 
in  this  assembly  even  some  idea  of  trying  the  culjirit  by  his 
jieers. 

Besides  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  the  benches,  there 
were  others  who  stood  around,  and  seemed  to  guard  the 
various  entrances  to  the  hall  of  judgement,  or,  standing 
behind  the  seats  on  which  their  superiors  were  ranged, 
irioked  prepared  to  execute  their  commands.  These  were 
members  of  the  order,  thou^  not  of  the  highest  ranks. 
Schtopen  is  the  name  generally  assigned  to  them,  signifying 
officiau,  or  sergeants  of  the  Vehmique  Court,  whose  doom 
they  stood  sworn  to  enforce,  throu^  good  report  and  bad 
report,  against  their  own  nearest  ami  most  beloved,  as  well 
M  in  cases  of  ordinary  malefactors. 

The  Schdppen,  or  Scabini,  as  they  were  termed  in  Latin, 
had  another  horrible  duty  to  perform,  that,  namely,  of 
denouncing  to  the  tribunal  whatever  came  under  their 
observation  that  mi^t  be  construed  as  an  offence  falling 
nnder  its  cognizance  ;  or,  in  their  language,  a  crime  against 
the  Vehme.  This  duty  extended  to  the  judges  as  well  as 
the  assistants,  and  was  to  be  discharged  without  respect  of 
persons ;  so  that,  to  know,  and  wilfully  conceal,  the  guilt 
of  a  mother  or  brother,  inferred,  on  the  part  of  the  unfaithful 

*  The  word  Wekme,  pronounced  Vekmey  is  of  uneertain  derivAtion,  hot 
waA  always  used  to  intimate  this  inquisitorial  and  secret  eoort.  The 
memben  were  termed  Wissenden,  or  initiated,  answering  to  the  modem 
phrase  of  nhumnstL  Mr.  Palgrave  seems  inclined  to  derive  the  wo«^ 
Vehme  from  Ehme,  Le.  Law,  and  he  is  probal^y  right. 
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oflScial,  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  himself  had  committi-^i 
the  crime  which  nis  silence  screened  from  punishment. 
Such  an  institution  could  only  prevail  at  a  time  whm 
ordinary  means  of  justice  were  excluded  by  the  hand  « i 
power,  and  when,  in  order  to  bring  the  guilty  to  puni^!.• 
ment,  it  required  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  such  a 
confederacy.  In  no  other  country  than  one  exposed  t*> 
every  species  of  feudal  t3rranny,  and  deprived  of  even- 
ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  justice  or  redress,  could  sue: 
a  system  have  taken  root  and  flourished. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  brave  Englishman,  wL« 
though  feeling  all  the   danger  he  encountered  from   > 
tremendous  a  tribunal,  maintained  nevertheless  a  dignifi«-<: 
and  unaltered  composure. 

The  meeting  being  assembled,  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  a  nakt*  i 
sword,  the  well-known  signals  and  emblems  of  Vehmit^U' 
authority,  were  deposited  on  the  altar ;  where  the  sword,  f  n  ^r 
its  being  usually  straight  with  a  cross  handle,  was  considen- : 
as  representing  the  blessed  emblem  of  Christian  redemi- 
tion,  and  the  cord  as  indicating  the  right  of  criminal  juris- 
diction and  capital  punishment.  Then  the  president  < : 
the  meeting,  who  occupied  the  centre  seat  on  the  forem«'-: 
bench,  arose,  and  la3ang  his  hand  on  the  symbols,  pr  - 
nounced  aloud  the  formula  expressive  of  the  duty  of  tr» 
tribunal,  which  all  the  inferior  judges  and  assistants  repeat^-: 
after  him,  in  deep  and  hollow  murmurs. 

'  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  aid  and  co-operate,  yni].- 
out  relaxation,  in  the  things  belonging  to  the  Holy  Vehn.* 
to  defend  its  doctrines  and  institutions  against  father  ai. : 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife  and  children  ;  against  t:> 
water,  earth,  and  air  ;  against  all  that  the  sun  enli^teti^ 
against  all  that  the  dew  moistens  ;  against  all  created  thii  .r^ 
of  heaven  and  earth  or  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;   a:  : 
I  swear  to  give  information  to  this  holy  judicature  of  .... 
that  I  know  to  be  true,  or  hear  repeated  by  credible  t^'  - 
mony,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Vehme,  is  de8er%'i!  z 
of  animadversion  or  punishment ;  and  that  I  will  not  cl<  ^  ^. 
cover,  or  conceal,  such  my  knowledge,  neither  for  ]o\*. 
friendship,  or  family  affection,  nor  for  gold,  silver  or  precii  \* 
stones  ;  neither  will  I  associate  with  such  as  are  under  tl** 
sentence  of  this  Sacred  Tribunal,  by  hinting  to  a  culprit  K.^ 
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nger,  or  advising  him  to  escape,  or  aiding  and  supplying 
lim  with  counsel,  or  means  to  that  effect ;  neither  will 
I  lelieTe  soch  culprit  with  fire,  clothes,  food,  or  shelter, 
A,on^  my  father  should  require  from  me  a  cup  of  water  in 
t^.e  heat  of  summer  noon,  or  my  brother  should  request  to 
at  by  my  fire  in  the  bitterest  cold  night  of  winter.  And 
further,  I  tow  and  promise  to  honour  this  holy  association, 
and  do  its  behests  speedily,  faithfully,  and  firmly,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  any  other  tribunal  whatsoever — so  help 
me  God,  and  His  holy  Evangelists.' 

When  this  oath  of  office  had  been  taken,  the  president 
addressing  the  assembly,  as  men  who  judge  in  secret  and 
;mnish  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  desired  them  to  say,  why 
::iis  '  child  of  the  cord '  ^  lay  before  them,  bound  and  help- 
'^*rris  ?  An  individual  rose  from  the  more  remote  bench,  and 
in  a  voice  which,  though  altered  and  agitated,  Philipson 
conceived  that  he  recognized,  declared  himself  the  accuser, 
^  bound  by  his  oath,  of  the  child  of  the  cord,  or  prisoner, 
who  lay  before  them. 

*  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,'  said  the  president,  '  duly 
^^uied,  as  is  the  order  of  our  secret  biw ;  but  not  with 
^uch  severity  as  n^y  interrupt  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunal,  or  limit  his  power  of  hearing  and 
r^-plying.' 

Six  of  the  assistants  immediately  dragged  forward  the 
pallet  and  platform  of  boards  on  which  Philipson  lay,  and 
advanced  it  towards  the  foot  of  the  altar.  This  done,  each 
unsheathed  his  dagger,  while  two  of  them  unloosed  the  cords 
by  wiiich  the  merchant's  hands  were  secured,  and  admon- 
ished him  in  a  whisper  that  the  sUghtest  attempt  to  resist 
or  escape  would  be  the  signal  to  stab  him  dead. 

'  Arise  ! '  said  the  president ;  '  Usten  to  the  charge  to  be 
preferred  against  you,  and  beheve  you  shall  in  us  find 
judges  equally  just  and  inflexible.' 

Philipson,  carefuUy  avoiding  any  gesture  which  might 
indicate  a  desire  to  escape,  raised  his  body  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  couch,  and  remained  seated,  clothed  as  he  was  in  his 
under-vest  and  cale^ons,  or  drawers,  so  as  exactly  to  face 
the  muffled  president  of  the  terrible  court.     Even  in  these 

*  The  tenn  Strick-hind,  or  child  of  the  cord,  was  applied  to  the  person 
aecufled  before  these  awful  assemblies. 
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agitating  circumstances,  the  mind  of  the  undaunt^ 
Englishman  remained  unshaken,  and  his  eyelid  did  not 
quiver,  nor  his  heart  beat  quicker,  though  he  seemed, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Scripture,  to  be  a  pilgrim 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  beset  by  numerous 
snares,  and  encompassed  by  total  darkness  where  light  was 
most  necessary  lor  safety. 

The  president  demanded  his  name,  country,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

*  John  Philipson,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  by  birth  an  English- 
man, by  profession  a  merchant. 

*  Have  you  ever  borne  any  other  name,  and  profession  ? ' 
demanded  the  judge. 

'  I  have  been  a  soldier,  and,  like  most  others,  had  then 
a  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  war.' 

*  What  was  that  name  ? ' 

'  I  laid  it  aside  when  I  resigned  my  sword,  and  I  do  not 
desire  again  to  be  known  by  it.  Moreover,  I  never  bon- 
it  where  your  institutions  have  weight  and  authority.' 
answered  the  Englishman. 

*  Know  you  before  whom  you  stand?'  continued  the  judj:** 
'  I  may  at  least  guess,'  replied  the  merchant. 

*  Tell  your  guess,  then,'  continued  the  interrogator.  *  Say 
who  we  are,  and  wherefore  are  you  before  us  ? 

*  I  believe  that  I  am  before  the  Unknown,  or  Secivt 
Tribunal,  which  is  called  Vehme-gericht.' 

*  Then  are  you  aware,'  answered  the  judge,  *  that  y«uj 
would  be  safer  if  you  were  suspended  by  the  hair  over  th*- 
Abyss  of  SchafFhausen,  or  if  you  lay  below  an  axe,  whi(  i. 
a  thread  of  silk  alone  kept  back  from  the  fall.  What  have 
you  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate  ? ' 

*  Let  those  reply  by  whom  I  am  subjected  to  it,'  answere*! 
Philipson,  with  the  same  composure  as  before. 

'  Speak,  accuser  ! '  said  the  president,  *  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  Heaven  ! — ^To  the  ears  of  the  free  judges  of  thi« 
tribunal,  and  the  faithful  executors  of  their  doom  ! — Aivi 
to  the  face  of  the  child  of  the  cord,  who  denies  or  conceal* 
his  guilt,  make  good  the  substance  of  thine  accusation  ! ' 

'  Most  dread^,'  answered  the  accuser,  addressing  tb*' 
president,   '  this  man  hath  entered  the  sacred  territon 
which  is  called  the  Red  Land, — a  stranger  under  a  disgai**'^^ 
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name  and  profession.  When  he  was  yet  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alps,  at  Turin,  in  Lomhardy,  and  elsewhere,  he  at 
varioos  times  spoke  of  the  Holy  Tribunal  in  terms  of  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  declared  that  were  he  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  would  not  permit  it  to  extend  itself  from  Westphalia,  or 
Swabia,  into  his  dominions.  Also,  I  charge  him,  that, 
nourishing  this  malevolent  intention  asainst  the  Holy 
Tribunal,  he  who  now  appears  before  the  oench  as  child  of 
the  cord,  has  intimated  his  intention  to  wait  upon  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  use  his  influence  with  him, 
which  he  boasts  will  prove  effectual,  to  stir  him  up  to 
prohibit  the  meetings  of  the  Holy  Vehme  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  inflict  on  their  officers  and  the  executors  of  their 
mandates  the  punishpient  due  to  robbers  and  assassins.' 

'  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  brother  ! '  said  the  president  of 
the  assembly,  when  the  accuser  ceased  speaking.  *  How  do 
you  purpose  to  make  it  good  ? ' 

'  According  to  the  tenor  of  those  secret  statutes,  the  perusal 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  but  the  initiated,'  answ^ed  the 
accuser. 

'  It  is  well,'  said  the  president ;  '  but  I  ask  thee  once  more, 
^Vhat  are  those  means  of  proof  ?  You  speak  to  holy  and  to 
initiated  ears.' 

'  I  will  prove  my  charge,'  said  the  accuser,  '  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  party  himself,  and  by  my  own  oath  upon  the 
holy  emblems  of  the  Secret  Judgement — ^that  is,  the  steel 
and  the  cord.' 

'  It  is  a  legitimate  offer  of  proof,'  said  a  member  of  the 
aristocratic  bench  of  the  ass^nbly ;  '  and  it  much  concerns 
the  safety  of  the  system  to  which  we  are  bound  by  such 
deep  oaths,  a  system  handed  down  to  us  from  the  most 
Chnstian  and  holy  Roman  Emperor,  Charlemagne,  for  the 
conversion  <^  the  heathen  Saracens,  and  punishing  such  of 
them  as  revolted  again  to  their  Pagan  practices,  that  such 
criminals  should  be  looked  to.  This  Duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy  hath  already  crowded  his  army  with  foreigners, 
whom  he  can  easily  employ  against  this  sacred  court,  more 
especially  with  English,  a  firace  insular  people,  wedded  to 
their  own  usages,  and  hating  those  of  every  other  nation.  It 
is  not  unknown  to  us,  that  the  duke  hath  already  en- 
couraged opposition  to  the  officials  of  the  tribunal  in  more 
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than  one  part  of  his  German  dominions  ;  and  that  it. 
consequence,  instead  of  submitting  to  their  doom  witi 
reverent  resignation,  children  of  the  cord  have  been  foun>. 
bold  enough  to  resist  the  executioners  of  the  Vehmr- 
striking,  wounding,  and  even  slaying  those  who  ha\> 
received  commission  to  put  them  to  death.  This  contu- 
macy must  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  if  the  accused  shall  \*^ 
E roved  to  be  one  of  those  by  whom  such  doctrines  are  har* 
oured  and  inculcated,  I  say  let  the  steel  and  cord  do  their 
work  on  him/ 

A  geneiial  murmur  seemed  to  approve  what  the  speak**: 
had  said  ;  for  all  were  conscious  that  the  power  of  tli^ 
tribunal  depended  much  more  on  the  opinion  of  its  bein: 
deeply  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  genecal  system,  than  ujyir. 
^any  regard  or  esteem  for  an  institution  of  which  all  felt 
the  severity.  It  followed  that  those  of  the  members  wh 
enjoyed  consequence  by  means  of  their  station  in  the  rank.- 
of  the  Vehme,  saw  the  necessity  of  supi>orting  its  terront  h} 
occasional  examples  of  severe  punishment ;  and  none  c6ui . 
be  more  readily  sacrificed  than  an  unknown  and  wanderin.* 
foreigner.  All  this  rushed  upon  Philipson's  mind,  but  di-: 
not  prevent  his  making  a  stead v  reply  to  the  accusation. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  good  citizens,  burgesses,  or  h\ 
whatever  other  name  you  please  to  be  addressed,  know,  tha' 
in  my  former  days  I  have  stood  in  as  great  peril  as  now,  an<i 
have  never  turned  my  heel  to  save  my  life.  Cords  ani 
daggers  are  not  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  thoee  who 
have  seen  swords  and  lances.  My  answer  to  the  accusatior. 
is,  that  I  am  an  Englishman,  one  of  a  nation  accustom^-'i 
to  yield  and  to  receive  open-handed  and  equal  justice  deai^ 
forth  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  I  am,  however,  a  traveller, 
who  knows  that  he  has  no  right  to  oppose  the  rules  and  la«^ 
of  other  nations  because  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  bl- 
own. But  this  caution  can  only  be  called  for  in  land> 
where  the  system  about  which  we  converse  is  in  full  force 
and  operation.  If  we  speak  of  the  institutions  of  Germany 
being  at  the  time  in  France  or  Spain,  we  may,  without 
offence  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  current,  dispute 
concerning  them,  as  students  debate  upon  a  logical  th(^i» 
in  a  university.  The  accuser  objects  to  me,  that  at  Tarii)- 
or  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  Italy,  I  spoke  with  censure  of 
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He  then  proceeded  to  address  the  prisoner  and  the 
^-^sembly  :  '  I,  being  called  on  in  evidence,  declare  that  the 
charge  against  thee  is  so  far  true  as  it  is  acknowledged  by 
:  h>'self ,  namely,  that  thou  hast,  in  other  lands  than  the  Eed 
><>il,^  spoken  lightly  of  this  holy  institution  of  justice.  But 
I  believe  in  my  soul,  and  will  bear  witness  on  my  honour, 
tiiat  the  rest  of  the  accusation  is  incredible  and  false.  And 
this  I  swear,  holding  my  hand  on  the  dagger  and  the  cord. 
What  is  your  judgement,  my  brethren,  upon  the  case  which 
you  have  investigated  ? ' 

A  member  of  the  first-seated  and  highest  class  amongst 
the  judges,  muffled  like  the  rest,  but  the  tone  of  whose  voice, 
and  the  stoop  of  whose  person,  announced  him  to  be  more 
advanced  in  years  than  the  other  two  who  had  before 
•^(K>ken,  arose  with  difficulty,  and  said  with  a  trembling 
voice : 

*  The  child  of  the  cord  who  is  before  us,  has  been  con- 
victed of  folly  and  rashness  in  slandering  our  holy  institu- 
tion. But  he  spoke  his  folly  to  ears  which  had  never  heard 
r^ur  sacred  laws.  He  has,  therefore,  been  acquitted  by 
irrefragable  testimony,  of  combining  for  the  impotent 
purpoee  of  undermining  our  power,  or  stirring  up  princes 
asainst  our  holy  association,  for  which  death  were  too  light 
a  punishment.  He  hath  been  foolish,  then,  but  not  criminal ; 
and  as  the  holv  laws  of  the  Vehme  bear  no  penalty  save 
that  of  death,  I  propose  for  judgement  that  the  child  of  the 
cord  be  restored,  without  injury,  to  society  and  to  the  upper 
world,  having  been  first  duly  admonished  of  his  errors. 

*  Qiild  of  the  cord,'  said  the  presiding  judge,  *  thou  hast 
heard  thy  sentence  of  acquittal.  But  as  thou  desirest  to 
sleep  in  an  unbloody  grave,  let  me  warn  thee  that  the  secrets 
of  this  night  shall  remain  with  thee,  as  a  secret  not  to  be 
communicated  to  father  nor  mother,  to  spouse,  son,  or 
dau^ter;  neither  to  be  spoken  aloud  nor  whispered ;  to  be 
told  in  words  or  written  in  characters  ;  to  be  carved  or  to  be 

*  The  parts  of  Germuiy  sab jected  to  the  opeiatkm  of  the  secret  tribonal 
vere  cslled,  from  the  Uood  which  it  spUt,  or  from  some  other  reesoa 
(Mr.  Palgrave  snonsts  the  ground  ttnctore  of  the  ancieiit  beimer  of  the 
district),  the  HedSoiL  Westphalia,  as  the  fimits  of  that  covntiy  were 
understood  in  the  IGddle  Ages,  which  are  oonsiderafaly  difiereot  from  the 
present  boondaiies,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  Vehme. 

A.  or  G.  * 
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painted,  or  to  be  otherwise  communioated,  either  directly, 
or  by  parable  and  emblem.  Obey  this  behest,  and  thy  lift- 
is  in  surety.  Let  thy  heart  then  rejoice  within  thee,  but 
let  it  rejoice  with  trembling.  Never  more  let  thy  Taiiit^ 
persuade  thee  that  thou  art  secure  from  the  servants  an . 
judges  of  the  Holy  Vehme.  Though  a  thousand  leagues  l.^- 
between  thee  and  the  Bed  Land,  and  thou  speakest  in  that 
where  our  power  is  not  known  ;  though  thou  shouldst  \j^ 
sheltered  by  thy  native  island,  and  defended  by  thy  kindrt^: 
ocean,  yet,  even  there,  I  warn  thee  to  cross  thvself  when  th<  •': 
dost  so  much  as  think  of  the  Holy  and  Livisible  Tribunal,  ar. : 
to  retain  thy  thoughts  within  thine  own  bosom ;  for  t!.- 
avenger  may  be  beside  thee,  and  thou  mayst  die  in  thy  foUy 
Go  hence,  be  wise,  and  let  the  fear  of  the  Holy  Vehme  nev»  r 
pass  from  before  thine  eyes.' 

At  the  concluding  words,  all  the  lights  were  at  oaoe  ex- 
tinguished with  a  hissins  noise.    Philipson  felt  once  mf^r*- 
the  grasp  of  the  hands  of  the  officials,  to  which  he  reeign«^: 
himself  as  the  safest  course.    He  was  gently  prostrat^^ : 
on  his  pallet-bed,  and  transported  back  to  the  place  fn>n. 
which  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.    Tli^ 
cordage  was  again  applied  to  the  platform,  and  Philipson  w.i« 
sensiUe  that  his  couch  rose  with  him  for  a  few  moment.^. 
until  a  slight  shock  apprised  him  that  he  was  again  brongi.t 
to  a  level  with  the  noor  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  ha<i 
been  lodged  on  the  preceding  night,  or  rather  mominc 
He  pondered  over  the  events  that  had  passed,  in  which  h" 
was  sensible  that  he  owed  Heaven  thanks  for  a  grear 
deliverance.    Fatigue  at  length  prevailed  over  anxiet** 
and  he  fell  into  a  deep  and  profound  sleep,  from  which  h'- 
was  only  awakened  by  returning  Ught.    He  resolved  on  an 
instant  departure  from  so  dangerous  a  spot,  and  without 
seeii^;  any  one  of  the  household  but  the  old  ostler,  puxsueti 
his  journey  to  Strasburg,  and  reached  that  city  without 
further  accident. 


St.  Omxb  and  the  Catbedbal,  Strasbubo 
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CHAPTER  XXT 

AwmjT  with  tiiese!— Troe  Wisdom's  world  wiD  be 

Witmn  its  own  cmitkm,  or  in  tliine, 

Mslenis]  Katme!   for  iriio  teems  like  thee 

TttoB  OD  the  benks  of  thy  msjestie  Bhine  ? 

Theie  'Hmxtid  g^uem  on  a  woifc  divine, 

A  Mending  of  all  beauties,  streams  and  deHs, 

Fnnt,  foliage,  cnw,  wood,  cornfield,  monntain,  vine. 

And  cliiefless  castles  breathing  stem  &rew^lB 

From  grey  but  leafy  waHs,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells. 

CkOde  HanUTs  PUgnma^  Cknto  HL 

Whex  Aitimr  Fhilipeon  kft  his  father,  to  go  on  board 
the  bark  which  was  to  waft  him  across  the  Rhine,  he  took 
but  few  precautions  for  his  own  subsistence  during  a  separa- 
tion of  which  he  calcolated  the  duration  to  be  very  bri^. 
Some  necessary  change  of  raiment,  and  a  very  few  pieces 
of  gdUL,  were  all  which  he  thought  it  needful  to  withdraw 
from  the  g^soeral  stock ;  the  rest  of  the  ba^age  and  money 
he  left  with  the  sumpter-horse,  which  he  concluded  his 
iather  mi^t  need  in  order  to  sustain  his  character  as  an 
En^ish  trader.  Having  embarked  with  his  horse  and  his 
slender  appointments  on  board  a  fishing  skiff,  she  instantly 
raised  her  temporary  mast,  spread  a  sail  across  the  yard, 
and,  supported  by  the  force  of  the  wind  ag^unst  the  down- 
ward power  of  the  current,  moved  across  the  river  obhquely 
In  the  direction  of  Kirch-hoff,  which,  as  we  have  said,  h^ 
«omewhat  lower  on  the  river  than  Hans-Chapelle.  Their 
passage  was  so  favourable,  that  they  reached  the  opposite 
side  in  a  few  minutes,  but  not  until  Arthur,  whose  eye  and 
thou^ts  were  on  the  left  bank,  had  seen  his  father  depart 
from  the  Chapel  of  the  Perry,  accompanied  by  two  horse- 
men, idiom  he  readily  concluded  to  be  the  guide  Bartho- 
lomew, and  some  chance  traveUer  who  had  joined  him ; 
but  ihe  second  of  whom  was  in  truth  the  Black  Priest  of 
St.  Paul's,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

This  augmentation  of  his  father's  company  was,  he  could 
not  but  think,  likely  to  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  his 
safety,  since  it  was  not  probable  he  would  suffer  a  com- 
panion to  be  forced  upon  him,  and  one  of  his  own  choosing 
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might  be  a  protection  in  case  his  guide  should  prov«^ 
treacherous.  At  any  rate,  he  had  to  rejoice  that  he  had 
seen  his  father  depart  in  safety  from  the  spot  where  th^\ 
had  reason  to  apprehend  some  danger  awaited  him.  HV 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  no  stay  at  Kirch -hoff,  bat  t«> 
pursue  his  way,  as  fast  as  possible,  towards  Strasburg,  and 
rest,  when  darkness  compelled  him  to  stop,  in  one  of  th*- 
dorffa,  or  villages,  which  were  situated  on  the  German  hUI*- 
of  the  Rhine.  At  Strasburg,  he  trusted,  with  the  sanguin** 
spirit  of  youth,  he  might  again  be  able  to  rejoin  his  father  . 
and  if  he  could  not  altogether  subdue  his  anxiety  on  thc-ir 
separation,  he  fondly  nourished  the  hope  that  he  might 
meet  him  in  safety.  After  some  short  refreshment  and 
repose  afforded  to  his  horse,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
on  his  journey  down  the  eastern  bank  of  the  broad  river. 

He  was  now  upon  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  Rhin«*. 
walled  in  and  repelled  as  the  river  is  on  that  shore  by  th*- 
most  romantic  cliffs,  now  mantled  with  vegetation  of  th»> 
richest  hue,  tinged  with  all  the  variegated  colours  cif 
autumn  ;  now  surmounted  by  fortresses,  over  whose  gat^-^ 
were  displayed  the  pennons  of  their  proud  owners  ;  or 
studded  with  hamlets,  where  the  richness  of  the  soil  supplier  1 
to  the  poor  labourer  the  food,  of  which  the  oppressive  hand 
of  his  superior  threatened  altogether  to  deprive  him.  Ever>' 
stream  which  here  contributes  its  waters  to  the  Rhtn«* 
winds  through  its  own  tributary  dell,  and  each  valley 
possesses  a  varying  and  separate  character,  some  rich  wit^ 
pastures,  cornfields,  and  vineyards,  some  frowning  witi. 
crags  and  precipices,  and  other  romantic  beauties. 

"[Die  principles  of  taste  were  not  then  explained  or  anal vflc^fi 
as  they  have  been  since,  in  countries  where  leisure  has  been 
found  for  this  investigation.  But  the  feelings  arising  from 
80  rich  a  landscape  as  is  displayed  by  the  valley  of  the  Khin»^. 
must  have  been  the  same  in  every*  bosom,  from  the  perif^^l 
wlien  our  Englishman  took  his  solitary  joumev  through  it 
in  doubt  and  aanger,  till  that  in  which  it  heard  the  indignant 
Childe  Harold  bid  a  proud  farewell  to  his  native  countr>'. 
in  the  vain  search  of  a  land  in  which  his  heart  might  tbroK 
less  fiercely. 

Arthur  enjoyed  the  scene,  although  the  fading  daylight 
began  to  remind  him  that,  alone  as  he  was,  and  traveUing 
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with  a  Tery  valuaUe  charge,  it  would  be  matter  ci  prudence 
to  look  out  for  some  jdace  of  rest  during  the  ni^^t.    Just  as  he 
had  formed  the  resohition  of  inquiring  at  the  next  habitation 
he  passed  which  way  he  should  follow  for  this  purpose,  the 
road  he  pursued  descended  into  a  beautiful  am|diitheatre 
filled  with  large  trees,  which  ]Hotected  from  the  heats  of 
summer  the  delicate  and  tender  herbage  of  the  pasture. 
A  large  brook  flowed  throu^  it,  and  jcnned  the  Rhine.    At 
a  short  mile  up  the  brook,  its  waters  made  a  crescent  round 
a  steep  craggy  eminence,  crowned  with  flanking  walls,  and 
€k>thic  towers  and  turrets,  enclosing  a  feudal  castle  of  the 
first  order.    A  part  of  the  savannah  that  has  been  mentioned, 
had  been  irregularly  cultivated  for  wheat,  which  had  grown 
a  i^entiful  crop.    It  was  gathered  in,  but  the  patches  of 
deep  yeUow  stubble  contracted  with  tli^  green  of  the  undis- 
turbed pasture  land  and  with  the  seared  and  dark-red 
foliage  of  the  broad  oaks  which  stretched  their  arms  athwart 
the  level  space.    There  a  lad,  in  a  rustic  dress,  was  employed 
in  the  task  of  netting  a  brood  of  partridges  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  trained  spaniel ;  while  a  young  woman,  who  had 
the  air  rather  of  a  domestic  in  some  family  of  rank,  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  villager,  sat  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  amusement.    The  spaniel, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  the  partridges  under  the  net, 
was  perceptibly  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  the  traveller  ; 
his  attention  was  divided,  and  he  was  obviously  in  danger 
of  marring  the  sport,  by  Iraurking  and  putting  up  the  covey, 
when  the  maiden  quitted  her  seat,  and  advancing  towards 
PhiHpson,  requested  him,  for  courtesy,  to  pass  at  a  greater 
distuice,  and  not  interfere  with  their  amusement. 
The  traveller  willingly  compUed  with  her  request. 
'  I  will  ride,  fair  damsel,'  he  said,  '  at  whatever  distance 
you  please.    And  allow  me,  in  guerdon,  to  ask,  whether 
there  is  convent,  castle,  or  good  man's  house,  where  a 
stranger,  who  is  belated  and  weary,  mi^t  receive  a  ni^t's 
hospitality  !  ' 

llie  girl,  whose  face  he  had  not  yet  distinctly  seen,  seemed 
to  suppress  some  desire  to  laugh,  as  she  replied,  *'  Hath  not 
yon  castle,  think  you,'  pointing  to  the  distant  towers, 
'  some  comer  which  might  accommodate  a  stranger  in  such 
extremity  ?  * 
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'  Spaoe  enough,  certainly,'  aaid  Arthur  ;    '  but  pertupe 
little  inclination  to  grant  it/ 

'  I  myself,'  said  the  girl,  '  being  one,  and  a  formidAble 

girt  of  the  garrison,  will  be  answerable  for  your  reception. 
ut  as  you  parley  with  me  in  such  hoBtile  fashion,  it  ix 
accoiding  to  martial  order  that  I  should  put  down  my  visor.' 


Akthuk  Fhiufson  and  Annettb  Veilchih 

So  aajring,  she  concealed  her  face  onder  one  of  those 
riding  masks,  which  at  that  period  women  often  wore  when 
they  went  abroad,  whether  for  protecting  their  complexion, 
or  screening  themselves  from  intrusive  observation.  But 
ere  she  could  accomplieh  this  operation,  Arthur  had  detected 
the  merry  countenance  of  Annette  Veilchen,  a  girl  who. 
though  her  attendance  on  Anne  of  Geierstein  was  in  a  menial 
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capacity,  was  held  in  high  estimation  at  Geierstein.  She 
was  a  bold  wench,  unaccustomed  to  the  distinctions  of 
rac^  which  were  httle  regarded  in  Ihe  simpHcity  of  the 
Helvetian  hills,  and  she  was  ready  to  laugh,  jest,  and  flirt 
with  the  young  men  of  the  Landamman's  family.  This 
attracted  no  attention,  the  mountain  manners  making  httle 
distinction  between  the  degrees  of  attendant  and  mistress, 
further  than  that  the  mistress  was  a  young  woman  who 
required  help,  and  the  maiden  one  who  was  in  a  situation 
to  offer  and  afford  it.  This  kind  of  familiarity  would 
perhaps  have  been  dangerous  in  other  lands,  but  the 
simplicity  of  Swiss  manners,  and  the  turn  of  Annette's 
disposition,  which  was  resolute  and  sensible  though  rather 
bold  and  free,  when  compared  to  the  manners  of  more 
civilized  countries,  kept  all  intercourse  betwixt  her  and  the 
young  men  of  the  family  in  the  strict  path  of  honour  and 
innocence. 

Arthur  himself  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  Annette, 
being  naturally,  from  his  feelings  towards  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
heartily  desirous  to  possess  the  good  graces  of  her  attendant ; 
a  point  which  was  easily  gained  by  the  attentions  of  a 
handsome  young  man,  and  the  generosity  with  which  he 
heaped  upon  her  small  presents  of  articles  of  dress  or 
ornament,  which  the  damsel,  however  faithful,  could  find 
no  heart  to  refuse. 

The  assurance  that  he  was  in  Anne's  neighbourhood,  and 
that  he  was  likely  to  pass  the  night  under  the  same  roof, 
both  of  which  circumstances  were  intimated  by  the  girl's 
presence  and  language,  sent  the  blood  in  a  hastier  current 
through  Arthur's  veins  ;  for  though,  since  he  had  crossed 
the  river,  he  had  sometimes  nourished  hopes  of  again  seeing 
her  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  imagina- 
tion, yet  his  understanding  had  as  often  told  him  how  shght 
was  the  chance  of  their  meeting,  and  it  was  even  now 
chilled  by  the  reflection,  that  it  could  be  followed  only  by 
the  pain  of  a  sudden  and  final  separation.  He  yielded 
himself,  however,  to  the  prospect  of  promised  pleasure, 
without  attempting  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  its  duration 
or  its  consequence.  Desirous,  in  the  meantime,  to  hear  as 
much  of  Anne's  circumstances  as  Annette  chose  to  tell,  he 
resolved  not  to  let  that  merry  maiden  perceive  that  she  was 

L3 
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known  by  him,  until  she  chose  of  her  own  accord  to  lay 
aside  her  mystery. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his^inmgiiia' 
tion,  Annette  bade  the  lad  drop  his  nets,  and  directed  him 
that,  having  taken  two  of  the  best  fed  partridges  from  the 
covey  and  carried  them  into  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  set  the 
rest  at  liberty. 

'  I  must  provide  supper,'  said  she  to  the  traveller,  '  since 
I  am  bringing  home  unexpected  company.' 

Arthur  earnestly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  experiencing 
the  hospitaUty  of  the  castle  would  occasion  no  trouUe  to 
the  inmates,  and  received  satisfactory  assurances  upon  the 
subject  of  his  scruples. 

'  I  would  not  willingly  be  the  cause  of  inconvenience  to 
your  mistress,'  pursued  the  traveller. 

'  Look  you  there,'  said  Annette  Veilchen,  '  I  have  said 
nothing  of  master  or  mistress,  and  this  poor  forlorn  traveller 
has  already  concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  to  be 
harboured  in  a  lady's  bower  I ' 

*  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me,'  said  Arthur,  somewhat  con- 
fused  at  his  blunder,  '  that  you  were  the  person  of  second 
importance  in  the  place  ?  A  damsel,  I  judged,  could  only  be 
an  officer  under  a  female  governor.' 

*  I  do  not  see  the  justness  of  the  conclusion,'  replied  the 
maiden.  '  I  have  known  ladies  bear  offices  of  trust  in  lords* 
families  ;  nay,  and  over  the  lords  themselves.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  fair  damsel,  that  you  hold  so  pre- 
dominant a  situation  in  the  castle  which  we  are  now 
approaching,  and  of  which  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  the  name  ?  * 
The  name  of  the  castle  is  Aniheim,'  said  Annette. 

*  Your  garrison  must  be  a  large  one,'  said  Arthur,  looking 
at  the  extensive  building,  '  if  you  are  able  to  man  such  a 
labyrinth  of  walls  and  towers.' 

'  In  that  point,'  said  Annette,  '  I  must  needs  own  we  are 
very  deficient.  At  present,  we  rather  hide  in  the  castle 
than  inhabit  it ;  and  yet  it  is  well  enough  defended  by  the 
reports  which  frighten  every  other  person  who  might  disturb 
its  seclusion.' 

'  And  yet  you  yourselves  dare  to  reside  in  it  ? '  said  the 
Englishman,  recollecting  the  tale  which  had  been  tM  by 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  concerning  the  character  of  the 
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Barons  of   Amheim,   and   the   filial  catastzoplie  of  the 
family. 

*  Perhaps/  lephed  his  guide,  '  we  are  too  intimate  with 
the  cause  of  such  fears  to  feel  ourselves  strraigly  oppressed 
with  them — peihaps  we  have  means  of  encounteiing  the 
suprpoeed  terrors  proper  to  ourselves — ^perhaps,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  likely  conjecture,  we  have  no  choice  of  a  better 
place  <rf  refuge.  Such  seems  to  be  your  own  fate  at  present, 
sir,  for  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills  are  gradually  losing  the 
lights  of  the  evening  ;  and  if  you  rest  not  in  Amheim,  well 
contented  or  not,  you  are  likely  to  fiuid  no  safe  lodging  for 
many  a  mile.' 

As  she  thus  spoke  she  separated  from  Arthur,  taking 
with  the  fowler  who  attended  her,  a  very  steep  but  short 
footpath,  which  ascended  straight  up  to  the  site  of  the 
castle  ;•  at  the  same  time  motioning  to  the  young  Engli^- 
man  to  follow  a  horse-track,  which,  more  circuitous,  led 
to  the  same  point,  and,  though  less  direct,  was  considerably 
more  easy. 

He  soon  stood  before  the  south  front  of  Amheim  castle, 
which  was  a  much  larger  building  than  he  had  conceived, 
either  from  Rudolph's  description,  or  from  the  distant 
view.  It  had  been  erected  at  many  different  periods,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  edifice  was  less  in  the  strict  Gothic 
than  in  what  has  been  termed  the  Saracenic  style,  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  architect  is  more  florid  than  that 
which  is  usually  indulged  in  the  North, — ^rich  in  minarets, 
cupolas,  and  similar  approximations  to  Oriental  structures. 
This  singular  building  bore  a  general  appearance  of  desola- 
tion and  desertion,  but  Rudolph  had  been  misinformed 
when  he  declared  that  it  had  become  ruinous.  On  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  maintained  with  considerable  care ; 
and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  although 
no  garrison  was  maintained  within  its  precincts,  care  was 
taken  to  keep  the  building  in  repair ;  and  though  the 
prejudices  of  the  country  people  prevented  any  one  from 
passing  the  night  within  the  fearful  walls,  yet  it  was  regularly 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  a  person  having  commission 
from  the  imperial  chancery  to  that  effect.  The  occupation 
of  the  domain  around  the  castle  was  a  valuable  compensation 
for  this  official  person's  labour,  and  he  took  care  not  to 
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endanger  the  loss  of  it  by  neglecting  his  duty.  Of  lat*' 
this  officer  had  been  withdrawn, «and  now  it  appeared  that 
the  young  Baroness  of  Amheim  had  found  refuge  in  tl.** 
deserted  towers  of  her  ancestors. 

The  Swiss  damsel  did  not  leave  the  youthful  travel!*  r 
time  to  study  particularly  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  or  t< 
construe  the  meaning  of  emblems  and  mottoes,  seemint^ I;, 
of  an  Oriental  character,  with  which  the  outside  was  in- 
scribed, and  which  expressed  in  various  modes,  more  <»r 
less  directly,  the  attachment  of  the  builders  of  this  extenn  vf 
pile  to  the  learning  of  the  Eastern  sages.  Ere  he  had  tin^- 
to  take  more  than  a  general  survey  of  the  place,  the  vou^ 
of  the  Swiss  maiden  called  him  to  an  angle  of  the  wall  in 
which  there  was  a  projection,  from  whence  a  long  plai«k 
extended  over  a  dry  moat  and  was  connected  with  a  wind«  *u 
in  which  Annette  was  standing. 

'You  have  forgotten  your  Swiss  lessons  already,'  sai  I 
she,  observing  that  Arthur  went  rather  timidly  about 
crossing  the  temporary  and  precarious  drawbridge. 

The  reflection  that  Anne,  her  mistress,  might  make  t).*- 
same  observation,  recalled  the  young  traveller  to  th^ 
necessary  degree  of  composure.  He  passed  over  the  plank 
with  the  same  sang-froid  with  which  he  had  learned  t* 
brave  the  far  more  terrific  bridge  beneath  the  ruinous  Cast  h- 
of  Geierstein.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  window  thar. 
Annette,  taking  off  her  mask,  bade  him  welcome  to  Germany . 
and  to  old  friends  with  new  names. 

'  Anne  of  Geierstein,'  she  said,  '  is  no  more  ;  but  you  u .!! 

|>resently  see  the  Lady  Baroness  of  Amheim,  who  is  extrem**- 
y  like  her ;  and  I,  who  was  Annette  Veilchen  in  Switzer- 
land,  the  servant  to  a  damsel  who  was  not  esteemed  muc  K 
greater  than  myself,  am  now  the  young  baroness's  waitir.j 
woman,  and  make  everybody  of  less  quality  stand  back.' 

'  If,  in  such  circumstances,'  said  young  Philipson,  '  y*  ;: 
have  the  influence  due  to  your  consequence,  let  me  bese^  * 
of  you  to  tell  the  baroness,  since  we  must  now  call  her  so,  t  h«i  t 
my  present  intrusion  on  her  is  occasioned  by  my  ignoranctv 
'  Away,  away,'  said  the  girl  laughing, '  I  luiow  better  wha* 
to  say  in  your  behalf.  You  are  not  the  first  poor  man  an*) 
pedlar  that  has  got  the  graces  of  a  great  lady ;  but  I  warrant 
you  it  was  not  by  making  humble  apologies,  and  talkin:^ 
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of  muntenticHial  intmsion.    I  will  tell  her  of  love,  ^diich  all 
the  Rhine  cannot  qnench,  and  which  has  driven  yon  hither, 
leaTing  you  no  other  choice  than  to  come  or  to  perish  I ' 
'  Nay,  bat  Annette,  Annette  ' 

*  fie  on  yon  for  a  fool :  make  a  shorter  name  of  it,  cry 
Anne,  Anne !  and  there  wiU  be  more  prospect  of  your  being 
answered.' 

So  saying,  the  wild  giil  ran  oat  of  the  room,  dehghted, 
as  a  moantaineer  of  her  description  was  likely  to  be,  with 
the  thoo^t  of  having  done  as  she  woold  desire  to  be  done 
by,  in  her  benevolent  exertions  to  bring  two  lovers  together, 
when  on  the  eve  of  inevitable  separation. 

In  this  self-approving  disposition,  Annette  sped  np  a 
oarrow  tomiMke  stair  to  a  closet,  or  dressing-room,  where 
her  yoong  mistress  was  seated,  and  exclaimed,  with  open 

mooith, — ^"Anne  of  Gei ,  I   mean  my  lady  baroness, 

they  are  come ^they  are  come  ! ' 

*  Hie  Fhilipsons  ?  '  said  Anne,  almost  breathless  as  she 
asked  the  qoestion. 

*  Yes — no — '  answered  the  girl ;  *  that  is,  yes, — for  the 
best  of  them  is  come,  and  that  is  Arthar/ 

*"  What  meanest  thoa,  girl  ?  Is  not  Seignor  Fhilipeon, 
the  &ther,  along  with  his  son  !  ' 

'Not  he,  indeed,'  answered  Yeilchen,  'nor  did  I  ever 
think  of  asking  about  him.  He  was  no  friend  of  mine, 
nor  of  any  one  else  save  the  old  lAndamman  ;  and  well 
met  they  were  for  a  coaple  of  wiseacres,  with  eternal 
proverbs  in  their  months  and  care  ajmn  their  brows.' 

'  Unkmd,  inconsiderate  girl,  what  hast  thoa  done  ? ' 
said  Anne  of  Geierstein.  '  Did  I  not  warn  and  charge  thee 
to  bring  them  both  hither  ?  and  yon  have  broa^t  the 
yoong  man  akme  to  a  place  where  we  are  nearly  in  solitnde? 
What  will  he — what  can  he  think  of  me  1 ' 

"  Why,  what  shoald  I  have  done  ? '  said  Aimette,  re- 
maining firm  in  her  argument.  '  He  was  alone,  and  shoald 
I  have  sent  him  down  to  the  dorff  to  be  mordered  by  the 
Rhinegrave's  Lanzknechts  ?  AU  is  fish,  I  trow,  that  comes 
to  their  net ;  and  how  is  he  to  get  throngh  this  country, 
so  beset  wil^  wandering  soldiers,  robber  barcms  (I  beg 
your  ladyship's  pardon),  and  roguish  Italians,  flocking  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  standard  ?    Not  to  moition  the 
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greatest  terror  of  all  that  is  never  in  one  shape  or  other 
absent  from  one's  eye  or  thought.' 

'  Hush,  hushy  girl !  add  not  utter  madness  to  the  exoetv* 
of  folly  ;  but  let  us  think  what  is  to  be  done.  For  our  sake, 
for  his  own,  this  unfortunate  young  man  must  leave  thi.- 
castle  instantly.' 

*  You  must  take  the  message  yourself  then,  Anne— I 
beg  pardon,  most  noble  baroness  ;  it  may  be  very  fit  for 
a  lady  of  high  birth  to  send  such  a  message,  which,  indeed. 
I  have  heaid  the  minnesingers  tell  in  their  romances  ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  meet  one  for  me,  or  any  frank*hearte<i 
Swiss  girl,  to  carry.  No  more  foolery ;  but  remember,  if 
you  were  bom  Baroness  of  Amheim,  you  have  been  brc^i 
and  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Swiss  hills,  and  shouM 
conduct  yourself  like  an  honest  and  well-meaning  damsel/ 

*  And  in  what  does  your  wisdom  reprehend  my  folly. 
good  Msulemoiselle  Annette  ? '    replied  the  baroness. 

*  Aye,  marry  1  now  our  noble  blood  stirs  in  our  vein**. 
But  remember,  gentle  my  lady,  that  it  was  a  bargain 
between  us,  when  I  left  yonder  noble  mountains  and  t1*^- 
free  air  that  blows  over  them  to  coop  myself  up  in  this  land 
of  prisons  and  slaves,  that  J  should  speak  my  mind  t* 
you  as  freely  as  I  did  when  our  heads  lay  on  the  8ani»* 
pillow.' 

'  Speak,  then,'  said  Anne,  studiously  averting  her  face 
as  she  prepared  to  listen  ;  *  but  beware  that  you  say 
nothing  which  it  is  unfit  for  me  to  hear.' 

*  I  will  speak  nature  and  common-sense ;  and  if  your 
noble  ears  are  not  made  fit  to  hear  and  understand  thes^-. 
the  fault  lies  in  them,  and  not  in  my  tongue.  Look  you. 
you  have  saved  this  youth  from  two  great  dangers,— on*- 
at  the  earth-shoot  at  Geierstein,  the  other  this  very  day 
when  his  life  was  beset.  A  handsome  young  man  he  is 
well  spoken,  and  well  qualified  to  gain  deservedly  a  lady'> 
favour.  Before  you  saw  him,  the  Swiss  youth  were  at 
least  not  odious  to  you.  You  danced  with  them, — vou 
jested  with  them, — ^you  were  the  general  object  of  their 
admiration, — ^and,  as  you  well  know,  you  might  have  had 
your  choice  through  the  canton.  Why,  I  think  it  possible 
a  little  urgency  might  have  brought  you  to  think  of  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel  as  your  mate.' 
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«  "V. 


Never,  wench,  never ! '  exclaimed  Anne. 
'  Be  not  so  very  positive,  my  lady.  Had  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  oncle  in  the  first  phice,  I  think,  in  my  poor 
sentiment,  he  might  at  some  lucky  moment  have  carried 
the  niece.  Bat  since  we  have  known  this  young  English- 
man,  it  has  been  little  less  than  contemning,  despsing, 
and  something  like  hating,  all  the  men  whom  you  could 
endure  well  enough  before/ 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Anne,  '  I  will  detest  and  hate  thee 
mone  than  any  of  them,  unless  you  bring  your  matters  to 
an  end.' 

'  Softly,  noble  lady,  fair  and  easy  go  far.  All  this  argues 
yofQ  love  the  young  man,  and  let  those  say  that  you  are 
wrong,  who  think  there  is  anything  wonderful  in  the 
matter.  There  is  much  to  justify  you,  and  nothing  that 
I  know  against  it.' 

*  What,  foolish  giil  I  Remember  my  birth  *f orbids  me 
to  love  a  mean  man — ^my  condition  to  love  a  poor  man — 
my  father's  commands  to  love  one  whose  addresses  are 
without  his  consent — above  all,  my  maidenly  pride  forbids 
me  fixing  my  affections  on  oi^e  who  cares  not  for  me,- 
nav,  perhaps,  is  prejudiced  against  me  by  appearances.' 

Here  is  a  fine  homily  ! '  said  Annette ;  *  but  I  can 
clear  every  point  of  it  as  easily  as  Father  Francis  does  his 
text  in  a  holiday  sermon.  Your  birth  is  a  silly  dream, 
which  you  have  only  learned  to  value  within  these  two 
or  three  days,  when,  having  come  to  German  soil,  some 
of  the  old  German  weed,  usually  called  family  pride,  has 
begun  to  germinate  in  your  heart.  Think  of  such  folly 
as  you  thought  when  you  lived  at  Geierstein,  that  is, 
durins  all  the  rational  part  of  your  life,  and  this  great 
terrible  prejudice  will  smk  into  nothing.  By  condition, 
I  conceive  yon  mean  estate.  But  PhiUpson's  father,  who 
ia  the  most  free-hearted  of  men,  will  surely  give  his  son 
as  many  zechins  as  will  stock  a  mountain  farm.  You 
have  firewood  for  the  cutting,  and  land  for  the  occupying, 
since  you  are  surely  entitled  to  part  of  Geierstein,  and 
gladly  will  your  uncle  put  you  in  possession  of  it.  You 
can  mani^e  the  dairy,  Arthur  can  shoot,  hunt,  fish,  plough, 
harrow,  and  reap/ 

Anne  of  Geierstein  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  greatly 
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doubted  her  lover's  skill  in  the  last  of  the  accomplishments 
enumerated. 

'  Well,  well,  he  can  learn,  then,'  scdd  Annette  Veilchen ; 
'and  you  will  only -live  the  harder  the  first  year  or  so. 
Besides,  Sigismund  Biederman  will  aid  him  willingly,  and 
he  is  a  very  horse  at  labour  ;  and  I  know  another  besides, 
who  is  a  friend  ' 

*  Of  thine  own,v  I  warrant,'  quoth  the  young  baroness. 

*  Marry,  it  is  my  poor  friend,  Martm  Sprenger ;  and 
I'll  never  be  so  false-hearted  as  to  deny  my  bachelor.' 

'  Well,  well,  but  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  '  said 
the  baroness,  impatiently. 

*  The  end  of  it,  in  my  opinion,'  said  Annette,  '  is  very 
simple.  Here  are  priests  and  prayer-books  v/ithin  a  mile 
— go  down  to  the  parlour,  speak  your  mind  to  your  lover, 
or  hear  him  speak  his  mind  to  you  ;  join  hands,  go  quietly 
back  to  Gei&rstein  in  the  character  of  man  and  wife,  and 
get  everything  ready  to  receive  your  uncle  on  his  return. 
This  is  the  way  that  a  plain  Swiss  wench  would  cut  off  the 
romance  of  a  German  baroness ' 

'  And  break  the  heart  of  her  father,'  said  the  young  lady, 
with  a  sigh. 

'  It  is  more  tough  than  you  are  aware  of,'  replied  Annette  ; 
'  he  hath  not  lived  without  you  so  long,  but  that  he  will 
be  able  to  spare  you  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  great  deal 
more  easily  than  you,  with  all  your  new-fangled  ideas  of 
quality,  will  be  able  to  endure  his  schemes  of  wealth  and 
ambition,  which  will  aim  at  making  you  the  wife  of  some 
illustrious  Count,  like  De  Hagenbach,  whom  we  saw  not 
long  since  make  such  an  edifying  end,  to  the  great  example 
of  all  robber-chivalry  upon  the  Khine.' 

*  Thy  plan  is  naught,  wench  ;  a  childish  vision  of  a  girl, 
who  never  knew  more  of  life  than  she  has  heard  told  over 
her  milking-pail.  Remember  that  my  uncle  entertaia<i 
the  highest  ideas  of  family  discipline,  and  that  to  act 
contrary  to  my  father's  will  would  destroy  us  in  his  good 
opinion.  Why  else  am  I  here  ?  wherefore  haa  he  resigned 
his  guardianship  ?  and  why  am  I  obUged  to  change  the 
habits  that  are  dear  to  me,  and  assume  the  manners  of 
a  people  that  are  stranse,  and  therefore  unpleasing  to  me  ? ' 

'  Your  uncle,'  said  Annette  firmly,  '  is  Landamman  of 
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*  le  Canton  of  Untenralden  ;  respects  its  freedom,  and  is 
T.e  swocn  protector  of  its  laws,  cf  which,  when  yoo,  a 
ieoizen  of  the  Confederacy,  claim  the  panotectKm,  he  cannot 
r**fnae  it  to  joa.' 

"  Eren  then,'  said  the  yoong  baroness,  *  I  shoold  for- 
:*^Lt  his  good  opinion,  his  more  than  paternal  affection  ;  hot 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this.  SLnow  that  although 
I  coold  hare  loved  the  yomig  man,  whom  I  will  not  deny 
::<>  be  as  amiable  as  yoor  partiality  paints  him — ^know,' 
— she  hesitated  for  a  moment, — "  that  he  has  never  spoken 
a  word  to  me  on  such  a  anbject  as  yon,  without  knowing 
•either  his  sentiments  or  mine,  woold  intrude  on  my  con- 
sideration.' 

**  Is  it  poeraUe  ?  '  answered  Annette.  *  I  thoo^t — ^I 
believed,  though  I  have  never  pressed  on  yoor  confidence 
— ^that  yon  must — attached  as  yon  were  to  each  other — 
r^ive  spc^Den  tc^ether,  like  tme  maid  and  tme  bachelor, 
l>^foie  now.  I  have  done  wrong,  when  I  thought  to 
hi  for  the  best. — la  it  possiUe ! — soch  things  have  been 
heard  of  even  in  oar  canton — is  it  possible  he  can  have 
hAfbomed  so  mratteraUy  base  purposes,  as  that  Martin 
-}i  Kisaeh,  who  made  love  to  Adela  of  the  Sandgan, 
t^Qticed  her  to  foDy — the  thing,  thoo^  almost  incredible, 
i:«  tme, — fled — ^fled-— from  the  country  and  boasted  of  his 
viHany,  till  her  cousin  Raymond  dlenoed  for  ever  his 
iafamons  triumph,  by  beating  his  brains  out  with  his  club, 
•^ven  in  the  very  street  of  the  villain's  native  town  1  "By 
the  Hc^  Mother  of  Einsiedlen !  could  I  suspect  this 
Engfiahman  of  meditating  such  treason,  I  would  saw  the 
plank  across  the  moat  till  a  fly's  wei^t  would  break  it, 
md  it  should  be  at  six  fathom  deep  that  he  should  abye 
the  perfidy  ^diich  daied  to  meditate  dishonour  against  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Switzerland.' 

As  Annette  Yeilchen  spoke,  all  the  fire  of  her  mofuntain 
courage  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  listened  reluetantly 
'Ahile  Anne  of  Geierstein  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the 
dangerous  imxxession  which  her  former  words  had  im- 
pri^saed  on  her  simple  but  faithful  attendant. 

"  On  my  word ' — she  said,  '  on  my  soul — ^you  do  Arthur 
PhilipsoQ  injustice — foul  injustice,  in  intimating  such  a 
suspicion  ; — his  conduct  towards  me  has  ever  been  upright 
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and  honourable— a  friend  to  a  friend — a  brother  to  a  sifter 
— could  not,  in  all  he  has  done  and  said,  have  been  morn 
respectful,  more  anxiously  affectionate,  more  undeviatingly 
candid.  In  our  frequent  interviews  and  interoonne  h^* 
has  indeed  seemed  very  kind — ^very  attached.  But  h<ui 
I  been  disposed — at  times  I  may  have  been  too  much  so— 
to  listen  to  him  with  endurance/ — ^the  young  lady  hen- 
put  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  but  the  tears  Btreaine<i 
through  her  slender  fingers, — *  he  has  never  spoken  of  an> 
love — any  preference  ; — ^if  he  indeed  entertains  any,  som^- 
obstaclei  insurmountable  on  his  part,  has  interfered  v 
prevent  him/  , 

*  Obstacle  ?  '  replied  the  Swiss  damsel.  '  Aye,  doubtle^^ 
— some  childish  bashfulnees — some  foolish  idea  about  your 
birth  being  so  high  above  his  own — some  dream  of  modesty 
pushed  to  extremity  which  considers  as  impenetrable  th* 
ice  of  a  spring  frost.  This  delusion  may  be  broken  by 
a  moment  s  encouragement,  and  I  will  take  the  task  or. 
myself  to  spare  your  blushes,  my  dearest  Anne.' 

*  No,  no  ;  for  heaven's  sake,  no,  Veilchen  1  *  answen-^i 
the  baroness,  to  whom  Annette  had  so  long  been  a  com- 
panion and  confidant,  rather  than  a  domestic.  *  Y^  u 
cannot  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  ma} 
prevent  his  thinking  on  what  you  are  so  desirous  to  promote 
Hear  me— My  early  education,  and  the  instructions  of  n>> 
kind  uncle,  have  taught  me  to  know  something  more  ( f 
foreigners  and  their  fashions  than  I  ever  could  have  leamt-fi 
in  our  happy  retirement  of  Geierstein ;  I  am  welbiic* 
convinced  that  these  Philipsons  are  of  rank,  as  they  ar- 
of  manners  and  bearing,  far  superior  to  the  oocupatit'f. 
which  they  appear  to  hold.  The  father  is  a  man  of  de«  t 
observation,  of  high  thoughts  and  pretension,  and  lavi-*! 
of  gifts  far  beyond  what  consists  with  the  utmost  liberality 
of  a  trader.' 

*  That  is  true,'  said  Annette  ;  '  I  will  say  for  myself  that 
the  silver  chain  he  gave  me  weighs  against  ten  silver  crown**, 
and  the  cross  which  Arthur  added  to  it,  the  day  after  t).** 
long  ride  we  had  together  up  towards  Mount  Pilatus,  i? 
worth,  they  tell  me,  as  much  more.  There  is  not  the  lik»' 
of  it  in  the  cantons.  Well,  what  then  ?  They  are  rich,  h> 
are  you.    So  much  the  better.' 
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^Aiast  AiMMitov  tker  are  not  only  iieh,>  Wl  oobb>.  Imdi 
peTTiMffffid  oE  tdbis ;  for  t  baT»  obe«nred  often  that  ^t^h  tib^ 
&]ithser  letnftted^  with  fta  air  ol  qmel  and  dig^ 
rroia  cfiaeqaaiops  with  Dooiwihiii^  and  othmsi  whfO>  in  oor 
plam  waj^  wisbed  to  last«a  m  di^Mite  u|KMi  kini.  And 
whest  m  rode  obfinrration  or  bhmt  pWaaantry  wa^  nointiMi 
at  the  a(»k^  his  ey«s  flashed^  his  eh«ek  eotomed.  and  it  wa» 
only  n  giance  from  his  father  wfaieh  indoeed  him  to  repw(» 
the  i«tort  of  no  icimdly  eharaet»'  which  rose  to  his  UfMS.'^ 

''  Toa  haTe  be^ti  a  dose  ohs^rer/  said  Aanetti^.  ^  All 
this  may  be  tnie>  but  I  noted  it  not.  But  what  then«  I  say 
once  more  I  If  Arthur  has  some  fine  noble  name  in  his  own 
coimfery^  are  not  yoa  yoorsdf  Baroness  ol  Amheim  i  And 
I  win  frankly  aUow  it  as  something  ol  worthy  ii  it  smooths 
the  way  to  a  match^  wiiere  I  think  yoa  must  look  for  happi* 
ness — ^I  hope  so>  eke  I  am  sore  it  should  have  no  enconrage* 
ment  from  me.' 

^  I  do  brieve  8o>  my  futhfol  Yeilehen ;  bnt>  alas  t  how 
can  yoa,  in  the  state  of  natural  freedom  in  which  you  have 
been  bred,  know,  or  even  dream,  of  the  various  restraints 
which  this  gilded  or  golden  chain  of  rank  and  nobility  hangs 
upon  those  whom  it  fetters  and  encumbers,  I  fear,  as  much 
as  it  decorates  I  In  every  country,  the  distinction  of  rank 
binds  men  to  certain  duties*  It  may  carry  with  it  restriclii)ns 
which  may  prevent  alliances  in  foreign  countries— it  oiten 
may  prevmit  them  from  consulting  their  inclinations 
wh^a  they  wed  in  their  own.  It  leads  to  alliances  in  which 
the  heart  is  never  c<Hisalted»  to  treaties  of  marriage,  which 
are  often  formed  when  the  parties  are  in  the  cradle  or  in 
leading  strings,  but  which  are  not  the  less  binding  on  t)u>m 
in  honour  and  faith.  Such  may  exist  iu  the  present  case« 
These  alliances  are  often  blended  and  mixed  up  with  state 
policy ;  and  if  the  interest  of  England,  or  what  he  deems 
such,  should  have  occasioned  the  elder  l^ilipson  to  form 
such  an  engagement,  Arthur  would  break  his  owa  heart 
— the  heart  of  any  one  else — ^rather  than  make  false  his 
father's  word.' 

'  The  more  shame  to  them  that  formed  such  an  exm^ 
ment ! '  said  Annette.  *  Well,  they  talk  of  England  bemg 
a  free  country ;  but  if  they  can  bar  young  men  and  women 
of  the  natural  privilege  to  call  their  hands  and  hearts 
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their  own,  I  would  as  soon  be  a  German  serf. — ^Well,  lady, 
you  are  wise,  and  I  am  ignorant.  But  what  is  to  be  done ! 
I  have  brought  this  young  man  here,  expecting,  God  knowii, 
a  happiet  issue  to  your  meeting.  But  it  is  clear  you  cannot 
marry  him  without  his  asking  you.  Now,  although  I 
confess  that,  if  I  could  think  him  willing  to  forfeit  the  hand 
of  the  fairest  maid  of  the  cantons,  either  from  want  of 
manly  courage  to  ask  it,  or  from  regard  to  some  ridiculous 
engagement  formed  betwixt  his  father  and  some  other 
nobleman  of  their  island  of  noblemen,  I  would  not  in  either 
case  grudge  him  a  ducking  in  the  moat ;  yet  it  is  another 
question  whether  we  should  send  him  down  to  be  murdered 
among  those  cut-throats  of  the  Rhingrave  ;  and  unless  we 
do  so,  I  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

'  Then  let  the  boy  William  give  attendance  on  him  here, 
and  do  you  see  to  his  accommodation.  It  is  best  we  do  not 
meet.' 

'  I  will,'  said  Annette  ;  '  yet  what  am  I  to  say  for  you  I 
Unhappily,  I  let  him  know  that  you  were  here.' 

'  Alas,  imprudent  girl !  Yet  why  should  I  blame  the<*.' 
said  Anne  of  Geierstein,  *  when  the  imprudence  has  been  s» 
great  on  my  own  side  ?  It  is  myself  who,  suflFering  my 
ima^^ination  to  rest  too  long  upon  this  young  man  and  hii^ 
ments,  have  led  me  into  this  entanglement.  But  I  will 
show  thee  that  I  can  overcome  this  folly,  and  I  will  not 
seek  in  my  own  error  a  cause  for  evading  the  duties  of 
hospitality.  Go,  Veilchen,  get  some  refreshment  ready. 
Thou  shalt  sup  with  us,  and  thou  must  not  leave  us.  Thou 
shalt  see  me  behave  as  becomes  both  a  German  lady  and 
a  Swiss  maiden.  Get  me  first  a  candle,  however,  my  gir). 
for  I  must  wash  these  tell-tales,  my  eyes,  and  arrange  my 
dress.' 

To  Annette  this  whole  explanation  had  been  one  scene 
of  astonishment,  for,  in  the  simple  ideas  of  love  and  courtship 
in  which 'she  had  been  brought  up  amid  the  Swiss  moan- 
tains,  she  had  expected  that  the  two  lovers  would  have 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  their  natural 
guardians,  and  have  united  themselves  for  ever ;  and  she 
had  even  arranged  a  little  secondary  plot,  in  which  she 
herself  and  Martin  Sprenger,  her  faithful  bachelor,  were 
to  reside  with  the  young  couple  as  friends  and  dependents. 
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>;lenced,  therefore,  but  not  satisfied,  by  the  objections  of 
Ler  joang  mistress,  the  zealous  Annette  retreated  mur- 
auring  to  herself, — '  That  little  hint  about  her  dress  is  the 
r>aly  natural  and  sensible  word  she  has  said  in  my  hearing. 
Please  God,  I  will  return  and  help  her  in  the  twinkling  of 
^Q  ^e.  That  dressing  my  mistress  is  the  only  part  of  a 
waiting'lady^s  life  that  I  have  the  least  fancy  for — ^it  seems 
^ >  natural  for  one  pretty  maiden  to  set  off  another — in 
faith  we  are  but  learning  to  dress  ourselves  at  another  time/ 
And  with  this  sage  remark  Annette  Veilchen  tripped 
downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

TeD  me  not  of  it — ^I  could  ne'er  abide 
The  mammery  of  all  that  forced  civility. 
*  Piray  seat  3roar9elf,  my  lord.*     With  cringing  hams 
Tbe  speech  is  spoken*  and,  with  bended  Imee, 
Heard  by  the  smiling  ooortier, — '  Before  yon,  sir  ? 
It  mo^t  be  on  the  earth  then.'     Hang  it  all  I 
Tbe  pride  which  cloaks  itself  in  such  poor  fashion 
la  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  hosom. 

Old  Play. 

UpsTAHts  and  downstairs  tripped  Annette  Vdlchen,  the 
sjuI  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  only  habitable  comer 
oi  like  huge  castle  of  Arnheim.  She  was  equal  to  every 
kind  of  service,  and  ihereiare  popped  her  head  into  the 
n^bie  to  be  sure  that  William  attended  properly  to  Arthur's 
horse,  looked  into  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the  old  cook, 
Marthoo,  roasted  the  partridges  in  due  time  (an  interfer- 
ence for  which  she  received  little  thanks),  rummaged  out 
a  tLftsk  or  two  of  Rhine  wine  from  the  huge  Dom  Dtuuel 
<'^t  a  cellar^  and,  fimiliy,  just  peeped  into  the  pariour  to  see 
how  Arthur  was  lacking ;  when,  having  the  satisfaction 
to  see  he  had  in  the  best  manner  he  could  sedulously 
arrangf*d  h^  p«soQ.  she  assured  him  that  he  should  shortly 
see  hit  mkitress,  who  was  rather  indisposed,  yet  could  not 
refrain  frooi  coming  down  to  see  so  valued  an  acQuaintance. 

Arthur  blushed  when  she  spoke  thus,  and  seemed  so 
hajidsome  in  the  waiting-maids  eye  that  she  couJd  not  help 
Haying  to  herself,  as  she  wait  to  h^  yocmg  lady's  room— 
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*  Well,  if  true  love  cannot  manage  to  bring  that  couple 
together,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  they  stand 
belling  at,  I  wUl  never  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  true  love  in  the  world,  let  Martin  Sprenger  say  what  he 
will  and  swear  to  it  on  the  gospels.' 

When  she  reached  the  young  baroness's  apartment,  she 
found,  to  her  surprise,  that,  instead  of  having  put  on  what 
finery  she  possessed,  that  young  lady's  choice  had  preferred 
the  same  simple  kirtle  wmch  she  had  worn  during  the  fir^t 
day  that  Arthur  had  dined  at  Geierstein.  Annette  looked 
at  first  puzzled  and  doubtful,  then  suddenly  recognized 
the  good  taste  which  had  dictated  the  attire,  and  exckimed 
— '  You  are  right — ^you  are  right — it  is  best  to  meet  him  &« 
a  free-hearted  Swiss  maiden. 

Anne  also  smiled  as  she  replied — '  But,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  walls  of  Amheim,  I  must  appear  in  some  respect  a-^ 
the  daughter  of  my  father.  Here,  girl,  aid  me  to  put  thi> 
gem  upon  the  riband  which  binds  my  luur.' 

It  was  an  aigrette,  or  plume,  composed  of  two  feather^ 
of  a  vulture  fastened  together  bv  an  opal,  which  changed 
to  the  changing  light  with  a  variability  which  enchanted  the 
Swiss  damsel,  who  had  never  seen  an3rthing  resembling  it 
in  her  Ufe. 

*  Now,  Baroness  Anne,'  said  she,  '  if  that  pretty  thint; 
be  really  worn  as  a  sign  of  your  rank,  it  is  the  only  thinir 
belon|[ing  to  your  d^poity  that  I  should  ever  think  ot 
oovetmg;  for  it  doth  slummer  and  change  colour  aft^r 
a  most  wonderful  fashion,  even  something  like  one's  ohh 
cheek  when  one  is  fluttered.' 

*  Alas,  Annette  I '  said  the  baroness,  passing  her  hand 
across  her  eyes,  '  of  all  the  gauds  which  the  females  of  my 
house  have  owned,  .this  perhai>s  hath  been  the  moet  fatal 
to  its  possessors.' 

*  And  whv  then  wear  it  ? '  said  Annette.  '  Why  wear  it 
now  of  all  days  in  the  year  ? ' 

^  Because  it  best  reminds  me  of  my  duty  to  my  father 
and  family.  And  now,  girl,  look  thou  sit  with  us  at  table, 
and  leave  ^ot  the  apartment ;  and  see  thou  fly  not  to  and 
fro  to  help  thysdf  or  others  with  anything  on  the  board, 
but  remain  quiet  and  seated  till  William  helps  you  to  what 
you  have  occasion  for.' 
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*  WeD,  tibat  »  a  gentle  foshion  which  I  like  wdl  oioagh/ 
^;sid  Annette,  'and  William  senres  us  so  debonairly  tiiat  it 
J*  a  jioy  to  8fe  him ;  yet,  erer  goad  anon,  I  feel  as  I  wexe 
ru'jt  Annette  Veikhm  herael^  bat  only  Annette  Veilehen'a 
picture,  since  I  can  neither  rise,  sit  down,  run  aboot,  or 
«taiid  ^till,  wilhoat  breaking  some  role  of  coortly  breeding. 
Iz  is  not  so,  I  dare  say,  with  yoo  who  are  always  manner^/ 

*  l«ess  courtly  than  thon  seemest  to  think,'  said  Uie  hi^- 
boCT  maiden  ;  '  bat  I  feel  the  restraint  more  on  the  grem- 
^-^ard  and  nnder  heaven's  free  air  than  when  I  undergo  it 
':\rmed.  witliin  the  walls  of  an  apartment/ 

*  Ah,  tane— the  dancing,'  said  Annette  ;  "  that  was  some- 
to  be  sorry  for  indeed.' 

*"  But  most  am  I  sorry,  Annette,  that  I  cannot  tell  whether 
I  act  predsdy  rig^t  or  wroi^  in  seeing  this  yoang  man, 
thoo^  it  most  be  for  the  hust  time.  Were  niy  farther  to 
arrire  ? — ^W«e  Ital  Schieckenwald  to  retam ' 

'  Yoor  father  is  too  demly  ei^eaged  on  some  of  his  dark 
iod  mystic  errands,'  saia  the  m^imt  Swiss ;  *  sailed  to 
the  moontains  of  the  Rxickenbefg,  where  witches  hcid 
th«ir  sabbath,  or  gone  on  a  hnnting-party  with  die  Wild 

'  Fie,  Annette,  how  dare  y  on  talk  thns  of  my  father  ?  ' 
*'  VFhy,  I  know  little  of  him  personally,'  sud  the  damsd, 
*  and  yon  yoarsdf  do  not  know  much  more.    And  how 
Hioold  that  be  false  which  all  men  say  is  true  ?  ' 

*  Wlqr,  fool,  what  do  th^  say  I ' 

*  Why,  that  the  Count  is  a  wizard — diat  your  grand- 
motber  was  a  will-of-wisp,  and  old  Ital  Schreckenwald  a 
bom  deirO  incarnate;  rad  there  is  some  truth  in  that 
whatever  comes  of  tiie  rest.' 

*  Where  is  he!' 

*  Gone  down  to  spend  the  ni^t  in  the  village,  to  see  the 
Rhinegrave's  men  quartoed,  andke^  them  in  some  order, 
if  poBsble ;  for  the  soldiers  are  disappointed  of  pay  which 
they  had  been  promised ;  and  when  this  hi^ipensi,  nothing 
reaemUes  a  LaoEknedit  except  a  chafed  bear/ 

*Ck>  we  down  then,  girl;  it  is  perhaps  the  last  nig^t^iliidi 
we  nWT  Qwnd,  for  years,  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedooi..' 

I  wJD  not  pretend  to  describe  die  marked  embarrassment 
with  wbofA  Arthur  Fhilipson  aMni  Anne  of  Geientein  met; 
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neither  lifted  their  eyes,  neither  spoke  intelligibly,  as  the- 
greeted  each  other,  and  the  maiden  herself  did  not  blu^L 
more  deeply,  than  her  modest  visitor ;  while  the  go^^^i 
humoured  Swiss  girl,  whose  ideas  of  love  partook  of  tb^- 
freedom  of  a  more  Arcadian  country  and  its  custom-, 
looked  on  with  eyebrows  a  little  arched,  much  in  wonder, 
and  a  little  in  contempt,  at  a  couple  who,  as  she  mizr/ 
think,  acted  with  such  unnatural  and  constrained  reser^^ 
Deep  was  the  reverence  and  the  blush  with  which  Arthir 
ofiEered  his  hand  to  the  young  lady,  and  her  acceptance  c>: 
the  courtesy  had  the  same  character  of  extreme  bashfulne^-. 
agitation,  and  embarrassment.  In  short,  though  little  « : 
nothing  intelligible  passed  between  this  very  handson* 
and  interesting  couple,  the  interview  itself  did  not  on  th  / 
account  lose  any  interest.  Arthur  handed  the  maider 
as  was  the  duty  of  a  gallant  of  the  day,  into  the  ne  ' 
room  where  their  repast  was  prepared  ;  and  Annette,  wl 
watched  with  singular  attention  everything  which  oocurn^i. 
felt  with  astonbhment  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  • : 
the  higher  orders  of  society  had  such  an  influence,  ever, 
over  her  free-bom  mind,  as  the  rites  of  the  Druids  over  th  %: 
of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  said, 

'I  scorn  them,  yet  they  awe  me.* 

'  What  can  have  changed  them  ? '  said  Annette  ;  '  whf^ 
at  Geierstein,  they  looked  but  like  another  girl  and  bachel<  ^r. 
only  that  Anne  is  so  very  handsome ;  but  now  they  ^K»^' 
in  time  and  manner  as  if  they  were  leading  a  stately  pavii.. 
and  behave  to  each  other  with  as  much  formal  respect  a- 
if  he  were  Landamman  of  the  Unterwalden,  and  ^^'' 
the  first  lady  of  Berne.  'Tis  all  very  fine,  doubtless,  but 
it  is  not  the  way  that  Martin  Sprenger  makes  love.' 

Apparently,  the  circumstances  in  w^hich  each  of  tl*; 
voung  people  were  placed,  recalled  to  them  the  habits  • : 
lofty  and  somewhat  formal  courtesy,  to  which  they  micl  > 
have  been  accustomed  in  former  days ;  and  while  th" 
baroness  felt  it  necessary  to  observe  the  strictest  decorui:- 
in  order  to  qualify  the  reception  of  Arthur  into  the  interi'  r 
of  her  retreat,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  sh^u 
by  the  profoundness  of  his  respect  that  he  was  incapaM - 
of  misusing  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treat^^ 
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They  placed  themselves  at  table,  scrupulously  observing 
the  distance  which  might  become  a  '  virtuous  gentleman 
and  maid.'  The  youtii  William  did  the  service  of  the 
entertainment  with  deftness  and  courtesy,  as  one  well 
accustomed  to  such  duty;  and  Annette,  placing  herself 
betweoL  them,  and  endeavouring  as  closely  as  she  could, 
to  adhere  to  the  c«:emonies  which  she  saw  them  observe, 
made  practice  of  the  civilities  which  were  expected  from 
the  attendant  of  a  baroness.  Various,  however,  were  the 
errors  which  she  committed.  Her  demeanour  in  general 
was  that  of  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  ready  to  start  up  every 
mom^it ;  and  she  was  only  withheld  by  the  recollection 
that  she  was  to  ask  for  that  which  she  had  far  more  mind 
to  help  herself  to. 

Other  points  of  etiquette  were  transgressed  in  their  turn, 
after  the  repast  was  over  and  ihe  attendant  had  retired. 
The  waiting  damsel  often  mingled  too  unceremoniously 
in  the  conversation,  and  could  not  h^p  calling  her  mistress 
by  her  Christian  name  of  Anne,  and,  in  defiance  of  all 
decorum,  addressed  her,  as  well  as  Philipson,  with  the 
pronoun  ihou^  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  was  a  dreadful 
solecism  in  German  politeness.  Her  blunders  were  so  far 
fortunate  that  by  furnishing  the  young  lady  and  Arthur 
with  a  topic  foreign  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  situation, 
they  enabled  them  to  withdraw  their  attentions  from  its 
embarrassments,  and  to  exchange  smiles  at  poor  Annette's 
expense.  She  was  not  long  of  perceiving  this,  and  half 
nettled,  half  availing  herself  of  the  apology  to  speak  her 
mind,  said,  with  considerable  spirit,  *  You  have  both  been 
veiy  merry,  forsooth,  at  my  exp^ise,  and  all  because  I 
wished  ratiier  to  rise  and  seek  what  I  wanted  than  wait 
till  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  kept  trotting  between  the 
board  and  beauffet,  found  leisure  to  bring  it  to  me.  You 
laugh  at  me  now  because  I  call  you  by  your  names  as  they 
were  given  to  you  in  the  blessed  church  at  your  christening ; 
and  because  I  say  to  you  thee  and  thoUy  addressing  my 
Juncker  and  my  Yungfrau  as  I  would  do  if  I  were  on  my 
knees  praying  to  heaven.  But  for  all  yoilr  new-world 
fancies,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  but  a  couple  of  children, 
who  do  not  know  your  own  minds,  tuid  are  jesting  away 
the  only  leisure  given  you  to  provide  for  your  own  happiness. 
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Nav»  frown  not,  my  sweet  Mistress  Baroness;  I  have 
looked  at  Mount  Pilatus  too  often,  to  fear  a  gloomy  brow. 

'  Peace,  Annette,'  said  her  mistress,  '  or  quit 'the  room/ 

'  Were  I  not  more  your  friend  than  I  am  my  own/  said 
the  headstrong  and  undaunted  Annette,  '  I  would  auit  the 
room  and  the  castle  to  boot,  and  leave  you  to  hold  your 
house  here,  with  your  amiable  seneschal,  Ital  Schreckenwald/ 

'  If  not  for  love,  yet  for  shame,  for  charity,  be  silent,  c>r 
leave  the  room/ 

'  Nay,'  said  Annette,  *  my  bolt  is  shot,  and  I  have  but 
hinted  at  what  all  upon  Oeierstein  Green  said,  the  niirht 
when  the  bow  of  Buttisholz  was  bended.  You  know  wh.it 
the  old  saw  sajrs  * 

*  Peace  I  peace,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I  must  needs  fly  ! ' 
said  the  young  baroness. 

*  Nay,  then,'  said  Annette,  considerably  changing  h<*r 
tone,  as  if  afraid  that  her  mistress  should  actualfy  retin*. 
*  if  you  must  fly,  necessity  must  have  its  ooorse.  I  kno« 
no  one  who  can  follow.  This  mistress  of  mine,  Seignor 
Arthur,  would  require  for  her  attendant,  not  a  horoel> 
girl  of  flesh  and  blood  like  myself,  but  a  waiting  woman 
with  substance  composed  of  gossamer,  and  breath  8opplie<i 
by  the  spirit  of  ether.  Would  you  believe  it — It  is  senou^ily 
held  by  many  that  she  partakes  of  the  race  of  spirits  vi 
the  elements,  which  makes  her  so  much  more  bashral  thari 
maidens  of  this  everyday  world.' 

Anne  of  Oeierstein  seemed  rather  fflad  to  lead  away  the 
conversation  from  the  turn  which  her  wavward  maiden 
had  given  to  it,  and  to  turn  it  on  more  indifiterent  subject  •» 
though  these  were  still  personal  to  herself. 

'  ^ignor  Arthur,'  she  said,  *  thinks,  perhaps,  he  has  sonx* 
room  to  nourish  some  such  stranse  suspicion  as  vonr 
heedless  folly  expresses,  and  some  fools  Mieve,  both  tn 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Confess,  Seignor  Arthur,  y<Hj 
thought  strangely  of  me  when  I  passed  your  guard  up^r. 
the  bridge  of  Graffs-lust,  on  the  night  last  past.' 

The  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which  had  so  greatly 
surprised  him  at  the  time,  so  startled  Arthur  that  it  w.i<* 
with  some  difficulty  he  commanded  himself  so  as  to  attempt 
an  answer  at  all ;  and  what  he  did  say  on  the  ooeasion 
was  broken  and  unconnected. 
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'  I  did  iiear,  I  o^vfii — tbtft  ki,  RndolplL  TksaacAagf^ 
reported — Bot  tiia4(  I  beli^y^ed  that  joo,  geat\e  hAjr  w«fe 
oth^r  tfcsa  a  Chrotiaa  mdsdeii ' 

^  Niay,  i£  Bodoiph.  wcfifr  die  f«p«irter/  mki  Aozwite'r  *  joo 
^irouki  besir  the  worst  f>l  mj  ieJty  and  iier  hneau^r  tiukt  » 
^^ftTtain.  He  fe  coe  of  tnone  prodent  pecaofnges  wbo 
d<^preeiate  and  find  femtt  with  tber  gioods  he  haft  thco^his 
^>f  purehaiBng,  m  order  to*  det«r  other  o^Serets,  Teff^  hetoki 
yon  a  fine  gdcAin  storj,  I  warrant  700^  of  mj  lady's  gnrnd- 
mother ;  Md  truly,  it  so  happened  that  tiie  eircumstanees 
of  theeanegave,  I  daresay, some coioor  in  yoar  ey«»  to' 

'  Not  00,  Annette/  aivrwered  Arlfhtir ;  "  MhAie^^r  migfat 
he  Mfiid  of  yomr  bdy  that  socmded  ttneooth  and  stran^p, 
fell  to  the  gromnd  an  ineredil>le/ 

^  Sot  f|mte  no  smch  so,  I  fancy/  mterrupted  Annette, 
-vithout  heediitf  iign  or  frown.  ^I  irtrongly  su^Met  I 
•thookl  hare  had  nmeh  more  trooUe  in  dragging  yon  hither 
no  tfaift  eaetie,  had  yon  known  yon  were  approadili^  the 
hamit  of  the  Nymph  of  the  J^re,  the  Sabunander,  atf  th^  call 
her,  00t  to  mention  the  iihoefc  ik  Agsm  tmmsg  the  descendant 
of  tittit  Maiden  of  the  Fiery  Mantle/ 

"  Peace,  onee  more,  Annette,'  said  her  mLitrewi ;  '  rince 
Fate  has  occasioned  this  meetii^  let  ns  not  n^ect  the 
opportonitf  to  disabuse  oor  Ei^Ush  friend  of  tlM^  absmd 
fpipoet  be  has  E<itened  to  with  doobt  Mid  wonder  perhaps, 
hfit  not  with  absofaite  incrednlity/ 

"  Skigaor  Arthor  Ilsslipsony'  she  proceeded,  *  it  is  true  my 
grandfather,  by  the  mother^s  nde,  Baroo  Herman  of 
A  mhetm,  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge  in  abstruse  sciences^ 
He  was  also  a  presidif^  itk^e^  a  tribunal  of  which  jon 
must  hare  beard,  ealkd  the  Hoty  Vefame.  One  mgfat 
a  stranger,  closely  porsoed  by  the  agents  of  that  body, 
whieh  (crossing  herself)  it  is  not  safe  eren  to  name,  anired 
at  the  castle  and  crared  his  proteciioa,  and  the  rig^its  of 
hospitality.  My  grandfather,  finding  the  advance  wiach 
the  stranger  had  made  to  the  rank  of  Adept,  gare  him  his 
protection,  and  berime  bafl  to  detirer  him  to  answer  the 
change  against  him,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  which  ddi^  he 
was,  it  seems,  entitled  to  require  on  m  befaalL  They 
ittodied  tocher  dnrii^  that  term,  and  pcuhed  their 
researdies  mto  the  mysteries  of  natun^  as  Jhr,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  as  men  have  the  power  of  urging  them.  When 
the  fatal  day  drew  nigh  on  which  the  guest  must  part  from 
his  host,  he  asked  permission  to  bring  his  daughter  to  the 
castle,  that  they  might  exchange  a  k^t  fareweU.  She  wa> 
introduced  with  much  secrecy,  and  after  some  days,  finding? 
that  her  father's  fate  was  so  uncertain,  the  Baron,  with  the 
sage's  consent,  agreed  to  give  the  forlorn  maiden  refuge  in 
his  castle,  hoping  to  obtain  from  her  some  additional 
information  concerning  the  languages  and  the  wisdom  (•!' 
the  East.  Danmschemend,  her  father,  left  this  castle,  t«.> 
go  to  render  himself  up  to  the  Vehme-gericht  at  Fulda.  The 
result  is  unknown ;  j^rhaps  he  was  saved  by  Ban>G 
Amheim's  testimony,  perhaps  he  was  given  up  to  the  steel 
and  the  cord.    On  such  matters,  who  dare  sp€»k  ? 

*  The  fair  Persian  became  the  wife  of  her  guardian  and 
protector.  Amid  many  excellences,  she  had  one  peculiarit  v 
allied  to  imprudence.  She  availed  herself  of  her  foreiim 
dress  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  a  beauty  which  was  said 
to  have  been  marvellous,  and  an  agility  seldom  equalled, 
to  impose  upon  and  terrify  the  ignorant  German  ladie>. 
who,  hearing  her  speak  Persian  and  Arabic,  were  alieady 
disposed  to  consider  her  as  over  closely  connected  with 
unlawful  arts.  She  was  of  a  fanciful  and  imaginative' 
disposition,  and  delighted  to  place  herself  in  such  colours 
and  circumstances  as  might  confirm  their  most  ridiculous 
suspicions,  which  she  considered  only  as  matter  of  sport. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  to  which  she  gave  n>e- 
Her  first  appearance  in  the  castle  was  said  to  be  highlv 
picturesque,  and  to  have  inferred  something  of  the  marvel- 
lous. With  the  levity  of  ^  child,  she  had  some  childi>h 
passions,  and  while  she  encouiiged  the  growth  and  circula- 
tion of  the  most  extraordinary  legends  amongst  some  <>f 
the  neighbourhood,  she  entered  into  disputes  with  penon.* 
of  her  own  quality  concerning  rank  and  precedence,  un 
which  the  ladies  of  Westphalia  have  at  all  times  set  great 
store.  This  cost  her  her  life ;  for,  on  the  morning  of  th»- 
christening  of  my  poor  mother,  the  Baroness  of  Amhein: 
died  suddenly,  even  while  a  splendid  company  was  assembleti 
in  the  castle  chapel  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  wa.< 
believed  that  she  died  of  poison,  administered  by  the 
Baroness  Steinfeldt  with  whom  she  was  engaged  in  a  bitter 
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quarrel,  entered  into  chiefly  on  behalf  of  her  friend  and 
companicm,  the  Countess  Waldstett^ti.' 

'  And  the  opal  gem  ? — and  the  .sprinkling  with  water  ? ' 
said  Arthur  Iliilipson. 

'  Ah  ! '  replied  the  young  baroness,  '  I  see  you  desire 
to  hear  the  real  truth  of  my  family  history,  of  which  you 
have  yet  learned  only  the  romantic  legoid.  The  sprinkling 
of  water  was  necessarily  had  recourse  to,  on  my  ancestress's 
first  swoon.  As  for  the  opal,  I  have  heard  that  it  did  indeed 
grow  pale,  but  only  because  it  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of 
that  noble  gem,  on  the  approach  of  poison.  Some  part  of 
the  quarrel  with  the  Bfiux>ness  Steinfeldt  was  abcNit  the 
right  of  the  Persian  maiden  to  wear  this  stone,  which  an 
ancestor  in  my  family  won  in  battle  from  the  Soldan  of 
Trebizond.  All  these  things  were  confused  in  popular 
tradition,  and  the  real  facts  turned  into  a  fairy  tale. 

'  But  you  have  said  nothing,'  suggested  Arthur  Philipson, 
*  on — on  * 

*  On  what  ? '  said  his  hostess. 

'  On  your  appearance  last  night.' 

'  Is  it  possible,'  said  she,  *  that  a  man  of  sense,  and  an 
Englishman,  cannot  guess  at  the  explanation  which  I  have 
to  give,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  distinctly  ?  My  father, 
you  are  aware,  has  been  a  busy  man  in  a  disturbed  country, 
and  has  incurred  the  hatred  of  many  powerful  persons. 
He  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  move  in  secret,  and  avoid 
unnecessary  observation.  He  was,  besides,  averse  to  meet 
his  brother,  the  Landamman*  I  was  therefore  told,  on  our 
entering  Germany,  that  I  was  to  expect  a  signal  where  and 
when  to  join  him — ^the  token  was  to  be  a  small  crucifix 
of  bronze,  which  had  belonged  to  my  poor  mother.  In 
my  apartment  at  Grafib-lust  I  found  the  token,  with  a  note 
from  my  father,  making  me  acquainted  with  a  secret 
passage  proper  to  such  places,  which,  though  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  blocked  up,  was  in  fact  very  slightly 
barricaded.  By  this  I  was  instructed  to  pass  to  the  gate, 
make  my  escape  into  the  woods,  and  meet  my  father  at  a 
place  appointed  there.' 

*  A  wild  and  perilous  adventure,'  said  Arthur. 

*I  have  never  been  so  much  shocked,'  continued  the 
maiden,  '  as  at  receiving  this  summons,  compelling  me  to 
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steal  away  from  my  kind  and  affectionate  uncle,  and  go 
I  knew  not  whither.  Yet  compliance  was  abeolately 
necessary.  Hie  place  of  meeting  was  plainly  pointed  out. 
A  midnight  walk/  in  the  neighbourhood  of  protection,  w&i 
to  me  a  trifle ;  but  the  precaution  of  poetmg  sentinels  ac 
the  gate  might  have  interfered  with  my  purpose,  had 
I  not  mentioned  it  to  some  of  my  elder  cousins,  the  Bieder- 
mans,  who  readily  agreed  to  let  me  pass  and  repass  un- 
questioned. But  you  know  my  cousins ;  honest  aii«l 
kind-hearted,  they  are  of  a  rude  wa^  of  thinking,  and  a» 
incapable  of  feeling  a  generous  delicacy  as — some  other 
persons.'  (Here  there  was  a  glance  towards  Annette 
Veilchen.)  *  They  exacted  from  me,  that  I  should  oooceA, 
myself  and  my  purpose  from  Sigismund ;  ajod  as  they 
are  always  making  sport  with  the  simple  youth,  they 
insisted  that  I  should  pass  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
induce  him  to  believe  that  I  was  a  spiritual  apparition,  ani 
out  of  his  terrors  for  supernatural  beings  they  expected 
to  have  much  amusement.  I  was  obliged  to  secure  the.r 
connivance  at  my  escape  on  their  o^vn  terms  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  was  too  much  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  quittipg  my 
kind  uncle,  to  think  much  of  anything  else.  Yet  my 
surprise  was  considerable,  when,  contrary  to  expectation. 
I  found  you  on  the  bridge  as  sentinel,  instead  of  my  con>in 
Sigismund.    Your  own  ideas  I  ask  not  for.' 

'  They  were  those  of  a  fool,'  said  Arthur,  '  of  a  thrice- 
sodden  fool.  Had  I  been  aught  else,  I  would  have  offen^  i 
my  escort.    My  sword  ' 

'  I  could  not  have  accepted  your  protection,'  said  Anne, 
calmly.  '  My  mission  was  in  every  respect  a  secret  one. 
I  met  my  father — some  intercourse  had  taken  place  betwixt 
him  and  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  which  induced  him  t«« 
alter  his  purpose  of  carrying  me  away  with  him  last  night. 
I  joined  nim,  however,  early  this  morning,  while  Annette 
acted  for  a  time  my  part  amongst  the  Swiss  pilgrims.  My 
father  desired  that  it  should  not  be  known  when  or  ii-ith 
whom  I  left  my  uncle  and  his  escort.  I  need  scarce  lemind 
you  that  I  saw  you  in  the  dungeon.' 

'  You  were  the  preserver  of  my  life,'  said  the  youth — 
*  the  restorer  of  my  liberty.' 

*  Ask  me  not  the  reason  of  my  silence.    I  was  then  acting 
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die  MgeofEy  of  cHhea^  not  wader  mine  ovn*  Tour 
'tsi&Kpe  was  cflEected,  in  aider  to  establish  s  eomimmicstion 
i.«et»]zlk  tibe  SwisB  witlioiit  tiie  fortress  and  the  soldiefB 
-viiliinL  After  the  alarm  at  La  Feiette,  I  iraimed  fEom 
*^iijg.iMMUpd  Biedcnnan  that  a  party  of  banditti  were  ptirwiing 
yjar  father  and  yoo,  with  a  Tieir  to  pillage  and  robbery. 
Mj  father  had  famished  me  with  the  means  of  dianging 
AjDuae  of  Gaeaibtaa  into  a  German  maiden  of  quality* 
I  «iet  oot  instantly,  and  g^ad  I  am  to  have  giwen  yoo  a  hint 
xi^jjefa  na^st  free  joo  from  dangler/ 

'  Bot  my  father  f  '  said  Aithnr. 

*  I  hare  ercfyieason  to  hc^  he  15  well  and  safe*' answered 
-'ju/R  jomig  ]ad[y.  *  Moie  than  I  were  eager  to  protect  both 
jrva  and  him-— poor  Sigismnnd  amcmgst  the  first.  And, 
mnr,  my  friend,  these  mysteries  explained,  it  is  time  we 
piiirt,  and  for  ever/ 

'  Part ! — and  lor  ev'cr ! '  repeated  the  youth,  in  a  Toiee 
Like  a  dying  edio. 

'  It  is  oar  fate/  said  the  maiden.  '  I  appeal  to  yon  if  it 
JA  not  yoor  datr — ^I  tell  you  it  is  mineu  You  will  depart: 
-H  iih  early  dawn  to  Stiasba^g — and — and — ^we  neirer  meet 


With  an  ardoar  of  passion  wiiich  he  could  not  repress, 
Arthnr  Phflipwon  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  maiden, 
miMoae  f^^t^^ng  tone  had  clearly  expressed  that  she  fielt 
oeepiy  in  ottering  the  w<wd&.  iHie  looked  round  fc^  Annette, 
trjx  tmiiHHei*  had  dieappeaied  at  this  mc^t  critical  moment ; 
&£id  her  mistfess  for  a  second  or  two  was  not  periiaps  sony 
icr  her  abeenoe. 

'  Base/  she  said,  'Arthur— rise.  Yoo  ma£t  not  gire  way 
i^oi  fadliiigs  that  m^ht  be  fatal  to  younelf  and  meu' 

'  Hear  me,  lady,  before  I  bid  you  adieo,  and  for  erer : 
'iijt  void  oi  a  criminal  is  heard,  thoogh  he  plead  the  worst 
obAMeu  I  am  a  belted  kmgbt,  and  the  eon  and  heir  of  an 
^shs^  whose  naune  has  been  spread  throoj^ioot  Kngland 
imd  Ranees,  and  whererer  Taloar  has  had  fame.' 

*Alaa!'  aaiddie,  faintly,  *  I  hare  hot  too  ilo^gsaq[iected 
what  JOO  nov  tell  me«    Bim,  I  pray  y<io,  rise.' 

*  'Sewer  tiD  yoo  hear  me,'  said  the  yooth,  seizing  one  of 
her  hands,  whieh  trembled,  bot  hanlly  eoold  be  said  to 
«ima|ie  hi  his  gn»9-    '  Hear  me^'  he  said,  with  the  cnthn- 
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Biasm  of  first  love,  when  the  obstacles  of  bashfalneas  an*: 
diffidence  are  surmounted — '  My  father  and  I  are — I 
acknowledge  it — ^bound  on  a  most  hazardous  and  doobtfu 
expedition.  You  will  very  soon  learn  its  issue  for  good  <  * 
bad.  If  it  succeed,  you  shall  hear  of  me  in  my  own  character 
If  I  fall,  I  must — ^I  will — ^I  do  claim  a  tear  from  Anii- 
of  Geierstein.  If  I  escape,  I  have  yet  a  horse,  a  lanoe»  an . 
a  sword  ;  and  you  shall  hear  nobly  of  him  whom  yoo  hav*^ 
thrice  protected  from  imminent  danger.' 

'  Arise — arise,'  repeated  the  maiden,  whose  tears  bega:. 
to  flow  fast,  as,  struggling  to  raise  her  lover,  they  fell  tlu«  .*. 
upon  his  head  and  face.  '  I  have  heard  enough — ^to  Ust*-:. 
to  more  were  indeed  madness,  both  for  you  and  myBelf.' 

'  Yet  one  single  word,'  added  the  youth ;  *  while  Arthu* 
has  a  heart,  it  beats  for  you ;  while  Arthur  can  wield  an  arc. . 
it  strikes  for  you  and  in  your  cause.' 

Annette  now  rushed  into  the  room. 

'  Away,  away  ! '  she  cried  ;  '  Schreckenwald  has  retome . 
from  the  village  with  some  horrible  tidings,  and  I  fear  w 
he  comes  this  way.' 

Arthur  had  started  to  his  feet  at  the  first  signal  of  alarm. 

'  If  there  is  danger  near  your  lady,  Annette,  there  is  a* 
least  one  faithful  friend  by  her  side.' 

Annette  looked  anxiously  at  her  mistress. 

'  But  Schreckenwald,'  she  said,  '  Schreckenwald,  vou: 
father's  steward — ^his  confidant.  Oh,  think  better  of  it — 
I  can  hide  Arthur  somewhere.' 

The  noble-minded  girl  had  already  resumed  her  compoeun* 
and  replied  with  dignity :  '  I  have  done  nothing,'  she  saia 
'to  offend  my  father.  If  Schreckenwald  be  my  fathers- 
steward,  he  is  my  vassal.  I  hide  no  guest  to  conciliate  him. 
Sit  down '  (addressing  Arthur)  *  and  let  us  receive  this  man. 
Introduce  him  instantly,  Annette,  and  let  us  hear  hi* 
tidings — and  bid  him  remember,  that  when  he  speaks  v- 
me  he  addresses  his  mistress.' 

Arthur  resumed  his  seat  still  more  proud  of  his  choi<'»' 
from  the  noble  and  fearless  spirit  displayed  by  one  who  ha*i 
so  lately  shown  herself  sensible  to  the  gentlest  feeliQgs  <.>f 
the  female  sex. 

Annette,  assuming  courage  from  her  mistress's  dauntle^.^ 
demeanour,  clapped  her  £uids  togetner  as  she  left  tht 
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flBjing,  bot  in  a  low  Toke^  '  I  see  that  after  all  it  k 
Tfociiethiiig  to  be  a  bazoneas,  if  one  can  assert  her  dignity 
zM/tAaasua^.    How  could  I  be  so  frig^iteiied  for  this  rude 


CHAPTER  XXm 

-Allun  thai  walk 
{Aa  dicj  say  spirits  do)  at  midn^t,  hare 
In  them  a  wilder  nature*  than  the  business 
That  Meks  dispatch  by  day. 

Htmry  fill.  Act  ▼. 

TkB  approach  ci  the  steward  was  now  boldly  expected 

by  the  little  party.    Arthur,  flattered  at  cmce  and  eleTated 

by  the  firmness  which  Anne  had  shown  when  this  perscm's 

s^niral  was  annoanced,  hastily  consid^ed  the  part  which 

Le  was  to  act  in  the  approaching  scene,  and  prodently  de- 

teradDed  to  armd  all  actiTe  and  personal  interference,  till 

he  shonld  obserre  from  the  d^neanonr  of  Anne  that  saeh 

was  likely  to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  h«r.    He  resumed  his 

place,  thoef ore,  at  a  distant  port  of  the  board,  on  which  their 

cEwsd  had  been  lately  spread,  and  ranained  there,  determined 

to  act  in  the  manner  Anne's  b^iaviour  should  suggest  as 

nobostprudent  and  fitting, — ^veiling,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 

acute  internal  anxiety,  by  an  appearance  of  that  defermtial 

eomposure,  which  one  oi  inferior  rank  adopts  when  admitted 

to  the  ipreseoce  of  a  superior.    Anne,  on  h^*  part,  seemed 

to  piepare  herself  for  an  interriew  oi  interest.    An  air  of 

eooacious  dignity  succeeded  the  extreme  agitation  which 

ihe  had  so  lately  displayed,  and,  busying  herself  with  some 

^nicies  of  finale  work,  she  also  seined  to  expect  with 

tranquillity  the  Tisit,  to  which  her  attendant  was  disposed 

to  attach  so  much  alarm. 

A  step  was  heard  upon  the  stair,  hurried  and  uneqnalg 
as  that  of  scMne  one  in  c<mfusion  as  well  as  haste ;  the  door 
flew  apcBy  and  Ital  Schreckenwald  altered. 

This  peraon,  with  whcMn  the  details  giren  to  the  elder 
FhilipBon  by  the  T/wdamman  Biederman  hare  made  the 
reader  in  some  degree  acquainted,  was  a  tall,  weD-made^ 
soldieriy'looking  man.    His  dress^  like  that  id  peisoas  of 

JL  or  o.  M 
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rank  at  the  period  in  Germany,  was  more  varied  in  coloar* 
more  cut  and  ornamented,  slashed  and  jagged,  than  thf* 
habit  worn  in  France  and  England.  The  never-failini: 
hawk's  feather  decked  his  cap,  secured  with  a  medal  of 
gold  which  served  as  a  clasp.  His  doublet  was  of  buff,  f <  >r 
defence,  but  laid  down,  as  it  was  called  in  the  tailor's  craft. 
with  rich  lace  on  each  seam,  and  displaying  on  the  breast 
a  golden  chain,  the  emblem  of  his  rank  in  the  baron's  houM^- 
hold.  He  entered  with  rather  a  hasty  step  and  busy  an<i 
offended  look,  and  said,  somewhat  rudely,  *  Why,  ho^ 
now,  young  lady,  wherefore  this  ?  Strangers  in  the  caMtl*- 
at  this  period  of  night !  ' 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  though  she  had  been  long  absent 
from  her  native  country,  was  not  ignorant  of  its  habit- 
and  customs,  and  knew  the  haughty  manner  in  which  ai. 
who  were  noble  exerted  their  authority  over  their  dt- 
pendants. 

'  Are  you  a  vassal  of  Amheim,  Ital  Schreckenwald,  an«l 
do  you  sneak  to  the  Lady  of  Amheim  in  her  own  castl** 
with  an  elevated  voice,  a  saucy  look,  and  bonneted  withal  ' 
Know  your  place  ;  and,  when  you  have  demanded  pardon 
for  your  insolence,  and  told  your  errand  in  such  terms  a« 
befit  your  condition  and  mine,  I  may  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say.* 

Schreckenwald's  hand,  in  spite  of  him,  stole  to  his  bonnet. 
and  uncovered  his  haughty  brow. 

'  Noble  lady,'  he  said,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone, '  excu-^ 
me  if  my  haste  be  unmannerly,  but  the  alarm  is  instant 
The  soldiery  of  the  Rhingrave  have  mutinied,  plucke«l 
down  the  banners  of  their  master,  and  sot  up  an  independent 
ensign,  which  they  call  the  pennon  of  8t.  Nicholas,  un<l«>r 
which  they  declare  that  thev  will  maintain  peace  with  God. 
and  war  with  all  the  world.  This  castle  cannot  e«ca|i»' 
them,  when  they  consider  that  the  first  course  to  maintain 
themselves  must  be  to  take  possoHHion  of  some  place  of 
strength.  You  must  up  then,  and  ride  with  the  very  p<**'|» 
of  dawn.  For  the  present,  they  are  busy  with  the  winr- 
skins  of  the  x)easants ;  but  when  they  wake  in  the  momintr. 
they  will  unquestionably  march  hither;  and  yoa  mnv 
chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  think  of 
the  terrors  of  the  castle  of  Amheim  as  the  figments  of 
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sd  faiij'tale,aiidIaii^aiitBiii]stic»'spTeteiisioD8tohoii^^ 


*  Is  it  impoasible  to  make  lesistaiice  ?  The  castle  is 
^CTong,'  said  the  yoang  hidy,  '  and  I  am  miwiUiiig  to  leave 
rhe  house  of  my  fatiieKB  without  attempting  somewhat  m 


*  Hre  hnndied  men,'  said  Schieckenwald,  *  mi^t 
z^^rnsan  Amh^m,  battlonent  and  tower.  With  a  less 
noinber  it  were  wMfcH^iggM  to  attempt  to  keep  soch  an  extent 
'A  walk;  and  how  to  get  twenty  wAd^evs  together,  I  am 
%xsre  I  Imow  not. — So,  haTing  now  the  troth  of  the  slory, 
let  me  heseech  yoo  to  dismiss  this  goest, — too  yoong, 
I  think,  to  he  the  inmate  of  a  lady's  hower, — and  I  will 
point  to  him  the  ni^iest  way  oot  of  the  ca^le ;  for  this 
::§  a  stiait  in  which  we  mnst  all  he  contented  with  looking 
to  our  own  safelT.' 

*  And  whilher  is  it  that  yon  piopose  to  go  I '  said  the 
hmxouem,  couUuuing  to  maintain,  in  lespeet  to  Ital  Schreck- 
enwald,  the  oonplete  and  cahn  assertion  of  ahsc^te 
soperiotify,  to  yshSA  the  smesdbal  gare  way  with  soch 
maii»  of  impatience  as  a  fieiy  steeTexhibite  under  the 
management  of  a  c<Mnplete  cavalier. 

*  To  Strasboig  I  propose  to  go— that  is,  if  it  so  please 
yon — ^with  soch  sli^t  escort  as  I  can  get  hastily  together 
by  daybreak.  I  trust  we  may  escape  bong  observed  by 
the  motinecfs ;  or,  if  we  fall  in  with  a  party  dt  stragglers, 
I  apprehend  but  little  difficulty  in  forcing  my  way/ 

''  And  idieref ore  do  yon  prefer  Strasbuig  as  a  place  of 
asvhnn  ? ' 

*  Because  I  toust  we  diaH  there  meet  your  excellency's 
fiktho',  the  noble  Count  Albert  erf  Geierstein.' 

^  It  is  wdl,'  said  the  young  huiy.  "  Yon  also,  I  think, 
Sdgnor  Fhilipson,  spcAe  of  directing  your  course  to 
Stradmig.  H  it  consist  with  your  convenienee,  you  may 
ftvafl  youEB^  of  the  protection  of  my  escort  as  far  as  that 
city,  where  you  expect  to  meet  your  father.' 

It  will  readily  be  bdieved  that  Arthur  cheerfully  bowed 
AJHgnt  to  a  proposal  which  was  to  prolong  th^  remaining 
in  society  tog«ethc«' ;  and  m^t  possibly,  as  his  nmiantic 
imagination  suggested,  afford  him  an<^ip(Hrtunity,onaroad 
beset  wiUi  dangers,  to  render  some  service  ol  importance. 
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Ital  Schreckenwald  attempted  to  remonstrate. 

'  Lady ! — lady ! '  he  said,  with  some  marks  of  impatieni  t>. 

'  Take  breath  and  leisure,  Schreckenwald/  said  Ami*'. 
'  and  you  will  be  more  able  to  express  yourself  with  di-^- 
tinctne^s  and  with  respectful  propriety/ 

The  impatient  vassal  muttered  an  oath  betwixt  his  teeth, 
and  answered  with  forced  civility,  '  Permit  me  to  Btat'- 
that  our  case  requires  we  should  charge  ourselves  with  th^ 
care  of  no  one  but  you.  We  shall  be  few  enough  for  your 
defence,  and  I  cannot  permit  any  stranger  to  travel  with  us. 

'  If/  said  Arthur,  '  I  conceived  that  I  was  to  be  a  oselo^ 
encumbrance  on  the  retreat  of  this  noble  young  lady 
worlds.  Sir  Squire,  would  not  induce  me  to  accept  her  offer 
But  I  am  neither  child  nor  woman — ^I  am  a  full-gro\i-n  mai*. 
and  ready  to  show  such  good  service  as  manhood  may  in 
defence  of  your  lady.' 

*  If  we  must  not  challenge  your  valour  and  ability,  yourvj 
sir,'  said  Schreckenwald,  '  who  shall  answer  for  3'OL.r 
fidelity  ? ' 

'  To  question  that  elsewhere,'  said  Arthur,  '  might  }»- 
dangerous/ 

But  Anne  interfered  between  them.  '  We  must  straigL* 
to  rest,  and  remain  prompt  for  alarm,  perhaps  even  bef<»r»- 
the  hour  of  dawn.  Schreckenwald,  I  trust  to  your  care  f<  r 
due  watch  and  ward.  You  have  men  enough  at  least  f <  -r 
that  purpose.  And  hear  and  mark — It  is  my  desire  ari  i 
command  that  this  gentleman  be  accommodated  wit: 
lodgings  here  for  this  night,  and  that  he  travel  with  us  t^  ^ 
morrow.  For  this  I  will  be  responsible  to  my  father,  ani 
your  part  is  only  to  obev  my  commands.  I  have  long  had 
occasion  to  know  both  the  young  man's  father  and  himse)^. 
who  were  ancient  guests  of  my  uncle,  the  lAndammap 
On  the  journey  you  will  keep  the  youth  beside  you,  aivi 
use  such  courtesy  to  him  as  your  rugged  temper  will  permit.' 

Ital  Schceckenwald  intimated  his  acquiescence  wit!, 
a  look  of  bitterness,  which  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe.  It  expressed  spite,  mortification,  humbled  pride, 
and  reluctant  submission.  He  did  submit,  however,  and 
ushered  young  Philipson  into  a  decent  apartment  with 
a  bed,  which  the  fatigue  and  agitation  of  the  precedin;; 
day  rendered  very  acceptable. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  Artbnr  expected 
the  rise  of  the  next  dawn,  his  deep  repose,  the  fniit  €A 
f  atigoe,  hM  him  until  the  reddening  of  tiie  east^  wiien  the 
Toiee  of  Schieckenwakl  exclaimed,  'Up,  Sir  Ki^lishman, 
if  you  mean  to  accomplish  yoor  boast  of  loyal  service.  It 
if<  time  we  wne  in  the  saddle,  and  we  shall  tarry  for  no 
f^lnoQgaids.' 

Arthur  was  <m  the  Boar  of  the  apartment,  and  dressed 
in  almost  an  instant,  not  f<Mgetting  to  put  on  his  shirt  of 
mail  and  assume  whatever  weapons  seemed  most  fit  to 
rezid»'  him  an  ^fici^it  part  of  the  convoy.  He  next  hastened 
to  seek  out  the  stable,  to  have  his  horse  in  readiness ;  and 
iedceoding  for  that  purpose  into  the  under  stoiy  of  the 
.  jwer  mass  of  buildings,  he  was  wandering  in  seardi  of  the 
way  which  led  to  the  offices,  wfaoi  the  vc»ce  of  Annette 
Veilchen  softly  whispered,  *  Hiis  way,  Seignor  I^iilipscm ; 
I  would  speak  with  you.' 

The  Swiss  maiden,  at  the  same  time,  beckcmed  him  into 
a  small  room,  where  he  found  her  al<me. 

'Were  you  not  surprised,'  she  said,  *to  see  my  lady 
queen  it  so  over  Ital  Schreckenwald,  who  keeps  eveiy  other 
^lerson  in  awe  with  his  stem  looks  and  cross  wx>rdls  !  But 
the  air  of  command  seems  so  natural  to  her  that,  instead 
of  braig  a  baroness,  she  mi^t  have  been  an  empress.  It 
LQust  come  of  birth,  I  think,  after  all,  for  I  tiied  last  night 
to  take  state  upon  me,  after  the  fashion  of  my  mistress, 
and.  would  you  think  it,  the  brute  Schreckenwald  threatened 
TO  throw  me  out  of  the  window  ?  But  if  ever  I  see  Martin 
Spienger  again,  I'll  know  if  there  is  strength  in  a  Swiss 
arm,  and  virtue  in  a  Swiss  qnarterstaff. — ^But  here  I  stand 
prating,  and  my  lady  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  minute  ere 
we  take  to  horse.' 

'  Tour  lady  ! '  said  Arthur,  starting,  '  why  did  you  lose 
an  instant  ! — ^wby  not  tell  me  before  ! ' 

^  Because  I  was  only  to  keep  you  here  till  she  came, 
and — here  she  is.' 

Anne  of  Geierstein  entered,  fully  attired  for  her  journey. 
Annette,  alwajrs  willing  to  do  as  ^le  would  wish  to  be  done 
by,  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  her  mistress, 
who  had  apparently  made  up  her  mind  (X)ncemiiig  wbat 
she  had  to  do  or  say,  commanded  her  positively  to  remain. 
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*  I  am  sure/  she  said,  '  Seignor  Philipson  will  ririitlj 
understand  the  feelings  of  hospitality — I  will  say  of  f  riendsh  1 1 
— ^which  prevented  my  suffering  him  to  be  expelled  frr»ri. 
my  castle  last  night,  and  which  have  determined  me  th> 
morning  to  admit  of  his  company  on  the  somewhat  danger- 
ous road  to  Strasburg.  At  the  gate  of  that  town  we  part 
I  to  join  my  father,  you  to  place  yourself  under  the  directi<  •:. 
of  yours.  From  that  moment  intercourse  between  us  end^ 
and  our  remembrance  of  each  other  must  be  as  the  thougli*  • 
which  we  pay  to  friends  deceased.' 

'Tender  recollections,'  said  Arthur,  passionately,  'm«»r*' 
dear  to  our  bosoms  than  all  we  liave  surviving  upon  earth 

*  Not  a  word  in  that  tone,'  answered  the  maiden.  *  Wit! 
night  delusion  should  end,  and  reason  awaken  with  dawning 
One  word  more — Do  not  address  me  on  the  road  ;  y  <  • . 
niay,  by  doing  so,  expose  me  to  vexatious  and  insult ir.^ 
suspicion,  and  yourself  to  quarreb  and  peril.  Farewtl. 
our  party  is  ready  to  take  horse.' 

She  left   the   apartment,   where   Arthur  remained    f  r 
a  moment  deeply  bewildered  in  grief  and  disappointmetit 
The   patience,   nay,   even   favour,   with   which   Anne    €•: 
Geierstein  had,  on  the  previous  night,  listened  to  his  pa88i<»r.. 
had  not  prepared  him  for  the  terms  of  reserve  and  aiBtan<  * 
which  she  now  adopted  towards  him.     He  was  ignorar.- 
that  noble  maids,  if  feeling  or  passion  has  for  a  momer.: 
swayed  them  from  the  strict  path  of  principle  and  dut\ 
endeavour  to  atone  for  it,  bv  instantly  returning,   aii<: 
severely  adhering,  to  the  line  Irom  which  they  have  ma<i- 
a  momentary  departure .   He  looked  mournfully  on  Annet  t « 
who,  as  she  haa  been  in  the  room  before  Anne's  arriv.ii 
took  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  minute  after  her  <!«-• 
parture  ;    but  he  read  no  comfort  in  the  glances  of  tl.* 
confidant,  who  seemed  as  much  disconcerted  as  himself. 

'I  cannot  imagine  what  hath  happened  to  her,'  siii'i 
Annette  ;  '  to  me  she  is  kind  as  ever,  but  to  every  oth«-r 
person  about  her  she  plays  countess  and  baroness  wit*, 
a  witness ;  and  now  she  is  begun  to  tyrannize  over  h^r 
own  natural  feelings — and — ^if  this  be  greatness,  Annette- 
Veilchen  trusts  always  to  remain  the  penniless  Swiss  girl  : 
she  is  mistress  of  her  own  freedom,  and  at  liberty  to  speak 
with  her  bachelor  when  she  pleases,  so  as  religion   and 
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maiden  modesty  suffer  nothing  in  the  convenation.  (Xi^. 
a  single  daisy  twisted  with  content  into  one's  hair  is  worth  all 
the  opals  in  India,  if  they  bind  us  to  torment  ourselves  and 
other  people,  or  hinder  us  from  speaking  our  mind  when 
our  heart  is  upon  our  tongue.  ^DUt  never  fear,  Arthur ; 
for  if  she  has  the  cruelty  to  think  of  forgetting  you,  you 
may  rely  on  one  friend  who,  while  she  has  a  tongue,  and 
Anne  has  ears,  will  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  do  so/ 

So  saying,  away  tripped  Annette,  having  first  indicated 
to  Fbilipson  the  passage  by  which  he  would  find  the 
lower  court  of  the  castle.  There  his  steed  stood  ready, 
among  about  twenty  others.  Twelve  of  these  were 
accoTitred  with  war  saddles,  and  frontlets  of  proof,  being 
intended  for  the  use  of  as  many  cavaliers,  or  troopers, 
retainers  of  the  family  of  Amheim,  whom  the  eeneschal's 
exertions  had  been  able  to  collect  on  the  spur  of  the  occa* 
^ion.  Two  palfreys,  somewhat  distinguished  by  their 
trappings,  were  designed  for  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  her 
favourite  female  attendant.  The  other  menials,  chiefly 
lioys  and  women  servants,  had  inferior  horses.  At  a  signal 
made,  the  troopers  took  their  lances  and  stood  by  their 
-teeds,  tin  the  females  and  menials  were  mounted  and  in 
order ;  they  then  sprang  into  their  saddles  and  began  to 
move  forward,  slowly  and  with  great  precaution.  8chrecken- 
wald  led  the  van,  and  kept  Arthur  Philipson  close  beside 
him*  Anne  and  her  attendant  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  body,  followed  by  the  un warlike  train  of  servants, 
while  two  or  three  experienced  cavaliers  brought  up  the 
rear  with  strict  orders  to  guard  against  surprise. 

On  their  being  put  into  motion,  the  first  thing  which 
«iurprised  Arthur  was,  that  the  horse's  hoofs  no  longer  £ent 
forth  the  sharp  and  ringing  sound  arising  from  the 
collision  of  iron  and  flint,  and  as  the  morning  lidit  increased, 
he  could  perceive  that  the  fetlock  and  hoof  of  every  steed, 
his  own  included,  had  been  carefully  wrapped  around  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool,  to  prevent  the  usual  noise 
which  accompanied  their  motions.  It  was  a  singular  thing 
to  behold  the  passage  of  the  Uttle  body  of  cavalry  down 
the  rocky  road  which  led  £rom  the  castle,  unattended  with 
the  noise  which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  inseparable 
from  the  motions  of  horse,  the  absence  of  which  seemed  to 
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.  give  a  peculiar  and  almost  an  unearthly  appearance  to  the 
cavalcade. 

They  passed  in  this  manner  the  winding  path  which  led 
from  the  castle  of  Amheim  to  the  adjacent  village,  which, 
as  was  the  ancient  feudal  custom,  lay  so  near  the  fortress, 
that  its  inhabitants,  when  summoned  by  their  lord,  could 
instantly  repair  for  its  defence.  But  it  was  at  present 
occupied  by.  very  different  inhabitants,  the  mutinous  soldiers 
of  the  Rhingrave.  When  the  party  from  Amheim  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  Schreckenwald  made  a  signal 
to  halt,  which  was  instantly  obeyed  by  his  followers.  He 
then  rode  forward  in  person  to  reconnoitre,  accompanie<l 
by  Arthur  Philipson,  both  moving  with  the  utmost  steadi- 
ness and  precaution.  The  deepest  silence  prevailed  in  th*^ 
deserted  streets.  Here  and  there  a  soldier  was  seen. 
seemingly  designed  for  a  sentinel,  but  uniformly  fa^t 
asleep. 

'  The  swinish  mutineers  I '  said  Schreckenwald  ;  '  a  fair 
night-watch  they  keep,  and  a  beautiful  morning's  tou>» 
would  I  treat  them  with  were  not  the  point  to  protect 
yonder  peevish  wench.  Halt  thou  here,  stranger,  whil*- 
I  ride  back  and  bring  them  on — ^there  is  no  danger.' 

Schreckenwald  left  Arthur  as  he  spoke,  who,  alone  in  ih- 
street  of  a  village  filled  with  banditti,  though  they  wen- 
lulled  into  temporary  insensibility,  had  no  reason  t<> 
consider  his  case  as  very  comfortable.  The  chorus  of  a 
wassail-song,  which  some  reveller  was  trolling  over  in  hi? 
sleep ;  or,  in  its  turn,  the  growling  of  some  village  cur. 
seemed  the  signal  for  an  hundred  ruffians  to  start  up  around 
him.  But  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  noisele^^ 
cavalcade,  headed  by  Ital  Schreckenwald,  again  ]oine<l 
him,  and  followed  their  leader,  observing  the  utmo>t 
precaution  not  to  give  an  alarm.  All  went  well  till  the> 
reached  the  further  end  of  the  village,  where,  although  the 
Baaren-hauter^  who  kept  guard  was  as  drunk  as  hi** 
companions  on  duty,  a  large  shaggy  dog  which  lay  beside 
him  was  more  vigilant.  As  the  Tittle  troop  approached, 
the  animal  sent  forth  a  ferocious  yell,  loud  enough  to  have 
broken  the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  which  effectually 

^  Baartn-hauier  =  he  of  the  Bear*8  hide— a  aiokname  for  a  Gennaa 
private  soldier. 
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dispelled  the  slumbers  of  its  master.  The  soldier  snatched 
up  his  carabine  and  fired,  he  knew  not  well  at  what,  or  for 
what  reason.  The  ball,  however,  struck  Arthur's  horse 
nnder  him,  and,  as  the  animal  fell,  the  sentinel  rushed 
forward  to  kill  or  make  prisoner  the  rider. 

'  Haste  on,  haste  on,  men  of  Amlieim  1  care  for  nothing 
but  the  young  lady's  safety,'  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
band. 

*  Stay,  I  command  you  ; — aid  the  stranger,  on  your 
lives  ! ' — said  Anne,  in  a  voice  which,  usually  gentle  and 
meek,  she  now  made  heard  by  those  around  her,  Hke  the 
note. of  a  silver  clarion.    '  I  will  not  stir  till  he  is  rescued.' 

Schreckenwald  had  already  spurred  his  horse  for  flight ; 
bat  perceiving  Anne's  reluctance  to  follow  him,  he  dashed 
back,  and  seizing  a  horse,  which,  bridled  and  saddled, 
stood  picketed  near  him,  he  threw  the  reins  to  Arthur 
Philipson ;  and  pushing  his  own  horse,  at  the  same  time, 
betwixt  the  Englishman  and  the  soldier,  he  forced  the  latter 
to  quit  the  hold  he  had  on  his  person.  In  an  instant 
Philipson  was  again  mounted,  when,  seizhig  a  battle-axe 
which  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  of  his  new  steed,  he  struck 
down  the  staggering  sentinel,  who  was  endeavouring  again 
to  seize  upon  him:  The  whole  troop  then  rode  off  at  a 
gallop,  for  the  alarm  began  to  grow  general  in  the  village  ; 
some  soldiers  were  seen  coming  out  of  their  quarters,  and 
others  were  beginning  to  get  upon  horseback.  Before 
Schreckenwald  and  his  party  had  ridden  a  mile,  they 
heard  more  than  once  the  sound  of  bugles ;  and  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  summit  of  an  eminence  commanding 
a  view  of  the  village,  their  leader,  who  during  the  retreat, 
had  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  company,  now  halted 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  they  had  left  behind  them. 
There  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  street,  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  pursuit ;  so  that  Schreckenwald 
followed  his  route  down  the  river,  with  speed  and  activity 
indeed,  but  with  so  much  steadiness  at  the  same  time,  as 
not  to  distress  the  slowest  horse  of  his  party. 

When  they  had  ridden  two  hours  or  more,  the  confidence 
of  their  leader  was  so  much  augmented,  that  he  ventured 
to  command  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  grove  which 
vserved  to  conceal  their  number,  whilst  both  riders  and 
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horses  took  some  refreshment,  for  which  purpose  forag** 
and  provisions  had  been  borne  along  with  them.  Ital 
Sohreokenwald  having  held  some  communication  with  tK«- 
baroness,  continued  to  offer  their  traveUing  companion 
a  sort  of  surly  civility.  He  invited  him  to  partake  of  lu^ 
own  mess,  which  was  indeed  little  different  from  that  whi<  i. 
was  served  out  to  the  other  troopers,  but  was  seasoned  wit  L 
a  class  of  wine  from  a  more  choice  flask. 

To  your  health,  brother,'  he  said;  'if  you  tell  thi- 
day's  story  truly,  you  will  allow  that  I  was  a  true  comraii* 
to  you  two  hours  since,  in  riding  through  the  village  4»f 
Ariiheim.' 

'  I  will  never  deny  it,  fair  sir/  said  Philipson,    '  an*i 
I  return  you  thanks  for  your  timely  assistance  ;    alik** 
whether  it  sprang  from  your  mistress's  order,  or  your  o\m. 
goodwill.' 

'  Ho  I  ho  I  my  friend,'  said  Schreckenwald,  laugliiDk:. 
*  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  can  trv  conclusions  while  your 
horse  lies  rolling  above  you,  and  a  Baaren-hauter  airii^ 
his  sword  at  your  throat?  Well,  since  your  wit  hail 
discovered  so  much,  I  care  not  if  you  know  that  I  8hou]<: 
not  have  had  much  scruple  to  sacrifice  twenty  such  smoot  I.- 
faced  gentlemen  as  yourself,  rather  than  the  young  Baron^*^^^ 
of  Arnheim  had  incurred  the  slightest  danger.' 

*  The  propriety  of  the  sentiment,'  said  rhilipson,  *  is  ?»- 
undoubted!}'  correct,  that  I  subscribe  to  it,  even  thou^!. 
it  is  something  discourteously  expressed  towards  myself.* 

In  making  this  reply,  the  young  man,  provokea  at  !).»' 
insolence  of  Schreckenwald's  manner,  raised  his  voice  a  litt  U* 
The  circumstance  did  not  escape  observation,  for,  on  t).*- 
instant,  Annette  Veilchen  stood  before  them,  with  Imt 
mistress's  commands  on  them  both  to  speak  in  whispers, 
or  rather  to  be  altogether  silent. 

*  Say  to  your  mistress  that  I  am  mute,'  said  Philipson. 

*  Our  mistress,  the  baroness,  says,'  continued  Annett<-. 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  title,  to  which  she  began  to  ascril*** 
some  talismanio  influence — '  the  baroness,  I  tell  you,  sa\  > 
that  silence  much  concerns  our  safety,  for  it  were  mcwt 
hazardous  to  draw  upon  this  little  fugitive  party  Xh** 
notice  of  any  passengers  who  may  pass  along  the  roA<i 
during  the  necessary  halt ;  and  so,  sirs,  it  is  the  barone«s*<<^ 
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request  that  you  will  continue  the  exercise  of  your  teeth 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  forbear  that  of  3'our  tongues  till 
Ton  are  in  a  safer  condition.' 

'  My  lady  is  wise/  answered  Ital  Schrockenwald,  '  and 
her  maiden  is  witty.  I  drink.  Mistress  Annette,  in  a  cup 
of  Rodesheimer,  to  the  continuance  of  her  sagacity,  and  of 
your  amiable  liveliness  of  disposition.  Will  it  please  you, 
fair  mistress,  to  pledge  me  in  this  generous  liquor  ? ' 

*  Out.  thou  German  wine-flask !  Out,  thou  eternal 
^will-flagon !  Heard  you  ever  of  a  modest  maiden  who 
drank  wine  before  she  had  dined  ? ' 

*  Remain  without  the  generous  inspiration  then,'  said 
tbe  German,  '  and  nourish  thy  satirical  vein  on  sour  cider 
or  acid  whey.' 

A  short  space  Iiaving  been  allowed  to  refresh  themselves, 
the  Uttle  party  again  mounted  their  horses,  and  travelled 
with  such  speed,  that  long  before  noon  they  arrived  at  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  ILehl,  opposite  to  Strasburg,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  for  local  antiquaries  to  discover,  whether  the  travel- 
lers crossed  from  Kehl  to  Strasburg  by  the  celebrated 
bridge  of  boats  which  at  present  maintains  the  communica- 
tion across  the  river,  or  whether  they  were  wafted  over 
by  some  other  mode  of  transportation.  It  is  enou^  that 
they  passed  in  safety,  and  had  landed  on  the  other  side, 
where — ^whether  she  dreaded  that  he  mi^t  forget  the  charge 
she  had  given  him  that  here  they  were  to  separate,  or 
whether  she  thought  that  something  more  mi^t  be  said 
in  the  moment  of  parting — the  young  baroness,  before 
remounting  her  horse,  once  more  approached  Arthur 
Philipson,  who  too  truly  guessed  the  tenor  of  what  she  had 
to  say. 

'  Gentle  stranger,'  she  said, '  I  must  now  bid  you  farewell. 
But  first  let  me  ask  if  you  know  whereabouts  you  are  to 
seek  your  father  ? ' 

'  In  an  inn  called  the  Flying  Stag,'  said  Arthur,  dejectedly; 
'  but  where  that  \a  situated  in  this  large  town,  I  know  not.' 

'  Do  you  know  the  place,  Ital  Schreckenwald  ? ' 

'  I,  young  lady  ?  Not  I — ^I  know  nothing  of  Strasburg 
and  its  inns.  I  believe  most  of  our  party  are  as  ignorant 
as  I  am.^ 
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'  You  and  they  speak  German,   I  Buppose,'  aaid  tl^ 
baroness,  dryly,  '  ana  can  make  inquiry  more  easily  thnn 
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a  foreigner  ?    Go,  sir,  and  forget  not  that  humanity  to  tlr 
strangcr  ia  a  religious  duty.' 

With  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  tet^tifies  a  di- 
pleased  mesaeDger,  Ital  went  to  make  some  inquiry,  eiil, 
in  his  absence,  brief  as  it  was,  Anne  took  an  opportuniiy 
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to  say  apart — *  Farewell !  Farewdl !  Accept  this  token  of 
friendship,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake.    May  you  be  happy  ! ' 

Her  slender  fingers  dropped  into  his  hand  a  very  small 
parcel.  He  tamed  to  thank  her,  but  she  was  already  at 
some  distance ;  and  Schreckenwald,  who  had  taken  his 
place  by  his  side,  said  in  his  harsh  voice, '  Come,  Sir  Squire, 
I  have  found  out  your  place  of  rendezvous,  and  I  have 
but  httle  time  to  play  the  gentleman-usher.' 

He  then  rode  on  ;  and  Philipson,  mounted  on  his  military 
charger,  followed  him  in  silence  to  the  point  wAere  a  large 
street  joined,  or  rather  crossed  that  which  led  from  the 
quay  on  which  they  had  landed. 

*  Yonder  swings  the  Flying  Stag,'  said  Ital,  pointing  to 
an  immense  sign,  which,  mounted  on  a  huge  wooden  frame, 
crossed  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street.  'Your 
intelligence  can,  I  think,  hardly  abandon  you  with  such 
a  guide-post  in  your  eye.' 

So  saying  he  turned  his  horse  without  further  farewell, 
and  rode  back  to  jofn  his  mistress  and  her  attendants. 

Philipson's  eyes  rested  on  the  same  group  for  a  moment, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  father ;  and,  spurring  his  jaded  horse  down 
the  cross  street,  he  reached  the  hostelry  of  the  Flying  Stag. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

-I  was,  I  must  confess. 


Great  Albion's  Queen  in  fonner  golden  da}^^; 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down. 
And  with  dirihonour  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

Henry  VI,  PaH  III, 

The  hostelry  of  the  Flying  Stag,  in  Strasburg,  was, 
like  every  inn  in  the  empire  at  that  period,  conducted 
with  much  the  same  discourteous  inattention  to  the 
wants  and  accommodation  of  the  guests,  as  that  of 
John  Mengs.  But  the  youth  and  good  looks  of  Arthur 
Philipson,  circumstances  which  seldom  or  never  fail  to 
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produce  some  effect  where  the  fair  are  concerned,  prevailed 
upon  a  short,  plump,  dimpled,  blue-eyed,  fair-skinned 
yungfrau,  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  of  the  Flying  Sta)! 
(himself  a  fat  old  man,  pinned  to  the  oaken-chair  in  th^- 
alube)  to  carry  herself  to  the  young  Englishman  with  a  degn^ 
of  condescension,  which,  in  the  privileged  race  to  which 
she  belonged,  was  little  short  of  degradation.    She  not  onJy 

Eut  her  light  buskins  and  her  pretty  ankles  in  danger  cf 
eing  soiled  by  tripping  across  the  yard  to  point  out  an 
unoccupied  stable,  but,  on  Arthur's  inquiry  after  his  father, 
condescended  to  recollect  that  such  a  guest  as  he  describe<l 
had  lodged  in  the  house  last  night,  and  had  said  he  expecte<i 
to  meet  there  a  young  person,  his  fellow-traveller. 

'  I  will  send  him  out  to  you,  fair  sir,'  said  the  little  yung* 
frau,  with  a  smile,  which,  if  things  of  the  kind  are  to  W 
valued  by  their  rare  occurrence,  must  have  been  reckoneti 
inestimable. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  In  a  few  instants  the  elder 
Philipson  entered  the  stable,  and  folded  his  son  in  his  ann.*<. 

*  My  son — my  dear  son  ! '  said  the  Englishman,  hi> 
usual  stoicism  broken  down  and  melted  by  natural  feeling 
and  parental  tenderness.  '  Welcome  to  me  at  all  timet^ ; 
welcome,  in  a  period  of  doubt  and  danger ;  and  moz^i 
welcome  of  all,  in  a  moment  which  forms  the  very  cri>i^ 
of  our  fate.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  know  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Hast  thou  th'- 
token  ? ' 

Arthur's  hand  first  sought  that  which  was  neatest  to 
his  heart,  both  in  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense,  the  small 
parcel,  namely,  which  Anne  had  given  him  at  parting.  But 
he  recollected  himself  in  the  instant,  and  presented  to  h:« 
father  the  packet  which  had  been  so  strangely  lost  ami 
recovered  at  La  Ferette. 

'  It  hath  run  its  own  risk  since  you  saw  it,'  he  obser^ni 
to  his  father,  '  and  so  have  I  mine.  I  received  hospitality 
at  a  castle  last  night,  and  behold  a  body  of  lanz-kfuchh 
in  the  neighbourhood  began  in  the  morning  to  mutiny  for 
their  pay.  The  inhabitants  fled  from  the  castle  to  esca^M* 
their  violence,  and  as  we  passed  their  leaguer  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  a  drunken  Bckaren-hauter  shot  my  poor 
horse,  and  I  was  forced,  in  the  way  of  exchangei  to  take 
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up  with  his  heavy  Flemish  animal,  with  its  steel  saddle 
and  its  clumsy  chaffron.' 

*  Our  road  is  beset  with  perils/  said  his  father.  *  I  too 
have  had  my  share,  having  been  in  great  danger  '  (he  told 
not  its  precise  nature)  '  at  an  inn,  where  I  rested  last  night. 
But  I  left  it  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  hither  in  safety. 
I  have  at  length,  however,  obtained  a  safe  escort  to  conduct 
me  to  the  duke's  camp  near  Dijon ;  and  I  trust  to  have 
an  audience  of  him  this  evening.  Then  if  our  last  hope 
should  fail,  we  will  seek  the  seaport  of  Marseilles,  hoist 
sail  for  Candia  or  for  Rhodes,  and  spend  our  Uves  in  defence 
of  Christendom,  since  we  may  no  longer  fight  for  England.' 

Arthur  heard  these  ominous  words  without  reply ;  but 
they  did  not  the  less  sink  upon  his  heart,  deadly  as  the 
doom  of  the  judge  which  secludes  the  criminal  from  society 
and  all  its  joys,  and  condemns  him  to  an  eternal  prison- 
house.  The  bells  from  the  cathedral  began  to  toll  at  this 
instant,  and  reminded  the  elder  PhiHpson  of  the  duty  of 
hearing  mass,  which  was  said  at  all  hours  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  separate  chapels  which  are  contained  in  that 
magnificent  pile.  His  son  followed,  on  an  intimation  of 
his  pleasure. 

In  approaching  the  access  to  this  superb  cathedral,  the 
travellers  found  it  obstructed,  as  is  usual  in  Catholic 
countries,  by  the  number  of  mendicants  of  both  sexes,  wffo 
crowded  round  the  entrance  to  give  the  worshippers  an 
opportunity  of  discharging  the  duty  of  alms-giving,  so 
positively  enjoined  as  a  chief  observance  of  their  Church. 
The  Englishmen  extricated  themselves  from  their  im- 
portunity by  bestowing,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
a  donative  of  small  coin  upon  those  who  appeared  most 
needy  or  most  deserving  of  their  charity.  One  tall  woman 
stood  on  the  steps  close  to  the  door,  and  extended  her  hand 
to  'the  elder  Philipson,  who,  struck  with  her  appearance, 
exchanged  for  a  piece  of  silver  the  copper  coins  which  he 
had  been  distributing  amongst  others. 

'  A  marvel ! '  she  said,  in  the  English  language,  but  in 
a  tone  calculated  only  to  be  heard  by  him  alone,  although 
his  son  also  caught  the  sound  and  sense  of  what  she  said. 
'  Aye,  a  miracle  !  An  Englishman  still  possesses  a  silver 
piece,  and  can  afford  to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  ! ' 
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Arthur  wag  sensible  that  his  father  started  somewhat 
at  the  voice  or  words,  which  bore,  even  in  his  ear,  some- 
thing of  deeper  import  than  the  ol»ervation  of  an  ordinan' 


Stkasbuko  Cathedkal    ■ 

mendicant.  But  after  a  glance  nt  the  female  who  tliu^ 
addressed  him,  his  father  passed  onwards  into  the  bo<ly 
of  the  cliurch,  nni  was  soon  engaged  in  attending  to  thi- 
solemn  ceremony  of  the  Mass,  as  it  was  performed  by 
a  priest  at  the  altar  of  a  chapel  divided  from  the  main  body 
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of  the  splendid  edifice,  and  dedicated,  as  it  appeared  from 
the  image  over  the  altar,  to  St.  George  ;  that  military 
saint,  whose  real  history  is  so  obscure,  though  his  popular 
legend  rendered  him  an  object  of  pecuhar  veneration 
daring  the  feudal  ages.  The  ceremony  was  begun  and 
finished  with  all  customary  forms.  The  officiating  priest, 
with  his  attendants,  withdrew,  and  though  some  of  the 
few  worshippers  who  had  assisted  at  the  solemnity  remained 
telling  their  beads,  aiid  occupied  with  the  performance 
of  their  private  devotions,  far  the  greater  part  left  the 
chapel  to  visit  other  shrines,  or  to  return  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  secular  affairs. 

But  Arthur  Philipson  remarked  that  whilst  they  dropped 
off  one  after  another,  the  taU  woman  who  had  received  his 
father's  alms  continued  to  kneel  near  the  altar ;  and  he 
was  yet  more  surprised  to  see  that  his  father  himself,  who, 
he  had  many  reasons  to  know,  was  desirous  to  spend  in  the 
church  no  more  time  than  the  duties  of  devotion  absolutely 
claimed,  remained  also  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  resting 
on  the  form  of  the  veiled  devotee  (such  she  seemed  from 
her  dress)  as  if  his  own  motions  were  to  be  guided  by  hers. 
By  no  idea  which  occurred  to  him  was  Arthur  able  to  form 
the  least  conjecture  as  to  his  father's  motives — ^he  only 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  critical  and  dangerous 
negotiation,  liable  to  influence  or  interruption  from  various 
quarters  ;  and  that  x>olitical  suspicion  was  so  generally 
awake  both  in  France,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  that  the  most 
important  agents  were  often  obliged  to  assume  the  most 
impenetrable  disguises,  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
without  suspicion  into  the  countries  where  their  services 
were  required.  Louis  XI  in  particular,  whose  singular 
policy  seemed  in  some  degree  to  give  a  character  to  the 
age  in  Avhich  he  lived,  was  well  known  to  have  disguised  his 
principal  emissaries  and  envoys  in  the  fictitious  garbs  of 
mendicant  monks,  minstrds,  gipsies,  and  other  privileged 
Wanderers  of  the  meanest  description. 

Arthur  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  this  female  might,  like  themselves,  be  something  more 
than  her  dress  imported ;  and  he  resolved  to  observe 
his  father's  deportment  towards  her,  and  regulate  his  own 
^tions  accordingly.    A  bell  at  last  announced  that  Mass» 
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upon  a  more  splendid  scale,  was  about  to  be  celebraUti 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  its  sound 
withdrew  from  the  sequestered  chapel  of  St,  George  th- 
few  who  had  remained  at  the  shrine  of  the  military  saint, 
excepting  the  father  and  son,  and  the  female  penitent  i»l. 
kneeled  opposite  to  them.  When  the  last  of  the  worshipper^ 
had  retired,  the  female  arose  and  advanced  towards  tl ' 
elder  Philipson,  who,  folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  anl 
stooping  his  head,  in  an  attitude  of  obeisance  which  1;.- 
son  had  never  before  seen  him  assume,  appeared  ratht: 
to  wait  what  she  had  to  say  than  to  propose  addressing 
her. 

There  was  a  pause.  Four  lamps,  lighted  before  the  shrin*^ 
of  the  saint,  cast  a  dim  radiance  on  his  armour  and  stet^i 
represented  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  transfixing  with  K  - 
lance  the  prostrate  dragon,  whose  outstretched  wings  an- 
writhing  neck  were  in  part  touched  by  their  beams.  Ti.* 
rest  of  the  chapel  was  dimly  illuminated  by  the  autumn.>. 
sun,  which  could  scarce  find  its  way  through  the  stain*^. 
panes  of  the  small  lanceolated  window,  which  was  its  oiii;. 
aperture  to  the  open  air.  The  light  fell  doubtful  and  gloomy 
tinged  with  the  various  hues  through  which  it  passed,  up>:. 
the  stately,  yet  somewhat  broken  and  dejected  form  >  f 
the  female,  and  on  those  of  the  melancholy  and  anxiou- 
father,  and  his  son,  who,  with  all  the  eager  interest  of  youti 
suspected  and  anticipated  extraordinaiy  consequences  fn^n. 
so  singular  an  interview. 

At  kngth  the  female  approached  to  the  same  side  of  tl.^ 
shrine  with  Arthur  and  his  father,  as  if  to  be  more  distinct)} 
heard,  without  being  obliged  to  raise  the  slow  solemn  vole* 
in  which  she  had  spoken. 

*  Do  you  here  worship,'  she  said,  *  the  St.  Geoiye  <•: 
Burgundy,  or  the  St.  George  of  merry  England,  the  floHt-r 
of  chivalry  ? ' 

*I  serve/  said  Philipson,  folding  his  hands  humbly  <« 
his  bosom,  *  the  saint  to  whom  this  chapel  is  dedicated, 
and  the  Deity  with  whom  I  hope  for  his  holy  intercession, 
whether  here  or  in  my  native  country'.' 

*  Aye,  you,'  said  the  female,  *  even  you  can  forget — ^you, 
even  you,  who  have  been  numbered  among  the  mirror  cf 
knighthood— can  forget  that  you  have  worshipped  in  the 
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royal  fane  of  Windsor — ^that  yoa  have  there  b«it  a  gartered 
kniee,  'vdiete  kings  and  princes  kneeled  around  you — ^you 
can  foiget  this,  and  make  your  orisons  at  a  foreign  shrine 
with  a  heart  undisturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  what  you 
have  been — prajring,  like  some  poor  peasant,  for  bread  and 
life  during  the  day  that  passes  over  you.'  * 

'  Lady,'  replied  Philipson,  *  in  my  proudest  hours,  I  was, 
before  the  Being  to  whom  I  preferred  my  prayers,  but  as 
a  worm  in  the  dust.  In  His  eyes  I  am  now  neither  less 
nor  more,  degraded  as  I  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow 
reptiles.* 

'  How  canst  thou  think  thus  ? '  said  the  devotee  ;  '  and 
yet  it  is  well  with  thee  that  thou  canst.  But  what  have 
thy  losses  been,  compared  to  mine  ! ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
overpowered  by  agonizing  recollections. 

Arthur  preyed  to  his  father's  side,  and  inquired,  in 
a  tone  of  interest  which  could  not  be  repressed,  *  Father, 
who  is  this  lady  ?     Is  it  my  mother  ? ' 

*  No,  my  son,*  answered  Philipson ;  *  peace,  for  the 
sake  of  all  you  hold  dear  or  holy  !  * 

The  singular  female,  however,  heard  both  the  question 
and  answer,  though  expressed  in  a  whisper. 

'  Yes,*  she  said,  *  young  man,  I  am — ^I  should  say  I  was 
— ^your  mother;  the  mother,  the  protectress,  of  all  that 
was  noble  in  England :  I  am  Maigaret  of  Anjou.' 

Arthur  sank  on  his  knees  before  the  dauntless  widow 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  so  long,  and  in  such  desperate 
circumstances,  upheld  by  unyielding  courage  and  deep 
XK>licy  the  sinking  cause  of  her  feeble  husband  ;  and  who, 
if  she  occasionally  abused  victory  by  cruelty  and  revenge, 
had  made  some  atonement  by  the  indomitable  resolution 
with  which  she  had  supported  the  fiercest  storms  of  adver- 
sity. Arthur  had  been  bred  in  devoted  adherence  to  the 
now  dethroned  line  of  Lancaster,  of  which  his  father  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  ;  and  his  earliest 
deeds  of  arms,  which,  though  unfortunate,  were  neither 
obscure  nor  ignoble,  had  been  done  in  their  cause.  With 
an  enthusiasm  belonging  to  his  age  and  education,  he  in 
the  same  instant  flung  his  bonnet'  on  the  pavement,  and 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  ill-fated  sovereign. 
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Margaret  threw  back  the  veil  which  concealed  tho-- 
noble  and  majestic  features,  which  evea  yet — tbou^'l. 
rivers  of  tears  had  furrowed  her  cheeks  —  though  car- 
disappointment,  domestic  grief,  and  humbled  pnde,  ha>i 
quenched  the  fire  of  her  eye,  and  wasted  the  smooth  dignit; 
of  her  forehead, — even  yet  showed  the  remains  of  th.i; 


Abthur  Pbiupson  pbbsentkd  to  Queen  IIabua»xt 

beauty  which  once  was  held  unequalled  in  Europe.  T!.-- 
apathy  with  which  a  succession  of  misfortunes  and  diNit - 
pointed  hopes  had  chilled  the  feelings  of  the  unfortana:'- 
princess,  was  for  a  moment  melted  bj-  the  sight  of  the  U-.: 
youth's  enthusiasm.  She  abandoned  one  hand  to  hin:. 
which  he  covered  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  with  the  oth-r 
stroked  with  maternal  tenderness  his  curled  locks,  as  >-l- 
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endeaToured  to  raise  him  from  the  posture  he  had  assumed. 
His  iather»  in  the  meanwhile,  shut  the  door  of  the  chapeJ, 
and  placed  his  back  against  it,  withdraiiing  himself  thus 
from  the  group,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
stranger  fran  altering,  during  a  scene  so  extraordinary. 

'  And  thou,  then,'  said  Ma^aret,  in  a  voice  where  female 
tenderness  combated  strangely  with  her  natural  pride  of 
rank,  and  with  the  calm,  stoical  indifference  induced  by 
the  intensity  of  her  personal  misfortunes ;  *  thou,  fair 
youth,  art  the  last  scion  of  the  noble  stem,  so  many  fair 
boo^is  of  which  have  &llen  in  our  hapless  cause.  Alas, 
lias  !  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  Mar]^uret  has  not  even 
a  blessing  to  bestow !  So  wayward  is  her  fate  that  her 
benedictions  are  curses,  and  she  has  but  to  look  on  yen 
and  wish  yoo  weU,  to  ensure  your  speedy  and  utter  ruin. 
I — I  have  been  the  fatal  poison-tree,  whose  influence  has 
blighted  and  destroyed  all  the  fair  plants  that  arose  beside 
and  around  me,  and  brought  death  upon  every  one,  yet  am 
mvself  unable  to  find  iff  I ' 

'  Noble  and  royal  mistress,'  said  the  elder  Englishman, 
*  let  not  your  princely  courage,  which-  has  borne  such 
extremities,  be  dismayed  now  that  they  are  passed  over, 
and  that  a  chance  at  least  of  happier  times  is  approaching 
to  yoa  and  to  England.' 

'  To  England,  to  mty  noble  Oxford  I '  said  the  forlorn 
and  widowed  queen.  '  If  to-morrow's  sun  could  place  me 
once  more  on  the  throne  of  England,  could  it  give  back  to 
me  what  I  have  lost  ?  I  speak  not  of  wealth  or  power — 
tkey  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance ;  I  speak  not  of  the  hosts 
'A  noble  friends  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  me  and  mine 
— Somersets,  Percys,  Staffords,  Cliffords,  they  have  found 
their  place  in  fame,  in  the  annals  of  their  country  ;  I  speak 
not  of  my  husband,  he  has  exchanged  the  state  of  a  suffering 
saint  upon  earth  for  that  of  a  glorified  saint  in  Heaven. 
But  c^,  Oxford  I  my  son — ^my  Edward  I  Is  it  possible 
for  me  to  look  on  this  youth,  and  not  remember  that  thy 
ct^ontess  and  I  on  the  same  night  gave  birth  to  two  fair 
boys  ?  How  oft  we  endeavoured  to  prophesy  their  future 
fortunes,  and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  same  constella- 
tion which  shone  on  their  birth  would  influence  their 
:^xicceeding  hfe,  and  hold  a  friendly  and  equal  bias  till  they 
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reached  some  destined  goal  of  happiness  and  honour' 
Thy  Arthur  lives ;  but,  alas  I  my  Edward,  bom  under 
the  same  auspices,  fills  a  bloody  grave ! ' 

She  >\Tapped  her  head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  to  stifle  the 
complaints  and  groans  which  maternal  affection  pourc<i 
forth  at  these  cruel  recollections.  Philipson,  or  the  exile<i 
Earl  of  Oxford  as  we  may  now  term  him,  distinguished  ir. 
those  chanceful  times  by  the  steadiness  with  ^hich  he  ha<i 
always  mamtained  his  loyalty  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  sa^» 
the  imprudence  of  indulging  his  sovereign  in  her  weaknes^ 

'  Roval  mistress,'  he  said,  *  life's  journey  is  that  of  a  brief 
winter  s  day,  and  its  course  will  run  on,  whether  we  avail 
ourselves  of  its  progress  or  no.  My  sovereign  is,  I  tru^t. 
too  much  mistress  of  herself  to  suffer  lamentation  for  what 
is  passed  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  using  the  present 
time.  I  am  here  in  obedience  to  your  command  ;  I  am  t« 
see  Burgundy  forthwith,  and  if  I  find  him  pliant  to  th*- 
purpose  to  which  we  would  turn  him,  events  may  foll(>>» 
which  will  change  into  gladness  our  present  mourning.  But 
we  must  use  our  opportunity  with  speed  as  well  as  zeal 
Let  me  know  then,  madam,  for  what  reason  your  Majesty 
hath  come  hither,  disguised  and  in  danger  ?  Surely  it  mu^ 
not  merely  to  weep  over  this  young  man  that  the  hipK- 
minded  Queen  Margaret  left  her  father's  court,  disguiM**! 
herself  in  mean  attire,  and  came  from  a  place  of  safety 
to  one  of  doubt  at  least,  if  not  of  danger  ? ' 

*  You  mock  me,  Oxford,'  said  the  unfortunate  queen,  *  or 
you  deceive  yourself,  if  you  think  you  still  serve  that 
Margaret  whose  word  was  never  spoken  without  a  rea^n. 
and  whose  slightest  action  was  infiuenced  by  a  motive 
Alas  !  I  am  no  longer  the  same  firm  and  rational  beinc 
The  feverish  character  of  grief,  while  it  makes  one  pla<v 
hateful  to  me,  drives  me  to  another  in  very  impoten<t- 
and  impatience  of  spirit.  My  father's  residence,  thoti 
say'st,  is  safe  ;  but  is  it  tolerable  for  such  a  soul  as  mine 
Can  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  noblest  and  riche>t 
kingdom  of  Europe— one  who  has  lost  hosts  of  noble  fri«n<i'* 
— one  who  is  a  widowed  consort,  a  childless  mother— one 
upon  whose  head  Heaven  hath  poured  forth  its  last  viaI 
of  unmitigated  wrath^K^an  she  stoop  to  be  the  companion 
of  a  weak  old  man,  who,  in  sonnets  and  in  music,  in  mum- 
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mery  and  fcXly,  In  harping  and  riiyming,  finds  a  c<«ifort 
for  all  that  'poverty  has  that  is  distressing ;  and  what  is 
still  vc»se,  even  a  solace  in  all  that  is  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible ? ' 

*  Nay,  with  yoor  leave,  madam/  said  her  counsellor, 
'  blame  not  the  good  King  Rene,  because,  persecuted  by 
fortune,  he  has  been  able  to  find  out  for  himself  hnmbl^ 
.sources  of  solace,  ndiich  your  prouder  spirit  is  disposed  to 
disdain.  A  contention  among  his  minstrels  has  for  him 
the  animation  of  a  knightly  combat ;  and  a  crown  of  flowers 
twined  by  his  troubadours,  and  graced  by  their  sonnets, 
he  accounts  a  valuable  compensation  for  the  diadems  of 
Jemsalem,  of  Naples,  and  of  both  Sicilies,  of  which  he  only 
possesses  the  empty  titles/ 

'  Speak  not  to  me  of  the  pitiable  old  man,'  said  Margaret ; 
'  sunk  below  even  the  hatred  of  his  worst  enemies,  and  never 
thought  worthy  of  an^-thing  more  than  contempt.  I  tell 
thee,  noble  Oxford,  I  have  been  driven  nearly  mad  with  my 
forced  residence  at  Aix,  in  the  x>altry  circle  which  he  calls 
his  court.  My  ears,  tuned  as  they  now  are  only  to  sounds 
of  affliction,  are  not  so  weary  of  the  eternal  tinkling  of  harps, 
and  squeaking  of  rebecks,  and  snapping  of  castanets — ^my 
eyes  are  not  so  tired  of  the  b^garly  a£fectation  of  court 
ceremonial,  which  is  only  respectable  when  it  implies 
wealth  and  expresses  power — ^as  my  very  soul  is  sick  of  the 
paltry  ambition  which  can  find  pleasure  in  spangles,  tassels, 
and  trumpery,  when  the  reality  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
hath  passed  away.  No,  Oxford,  if  I  am  doomed  to  lose 
the  last  cast  which  fickle  fortune  seems  to  offer  me,  I  will 
retreat  into  the  meanest  convent  in  the  Pyrenean  hills,  and 
at  least  escape  the  insult  of  the  idiot  gaiety  of  my  father. 
Let  him  jmss  from  our  memory  as  from  the  page  of  history, 
in  which  his  name  will  never  be  recorded.  I  have  much 
of  more  importance  both  to  hear  and  to  tell.  And  now, 
my  Oxford;  what  news  from  Italy  ?  Will  the  Duke  of 
Milan  afford  us  assistance  with  his  counsels,  or  with  his 
treasures  ?  ' 

'  With  his  counsels  willingly,  madam  ;  but  how  you  will 
relish  them  I  know  not,  since  he  recommends  to  us  sub- 
missicji  to  our  hapless  fate,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Proviawice/ 
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'  The  wily  Italian !  Will  not,  then,  Galeasso  advance 
any  part  of  his  hoards,  or  assist  a  friend  to  whom  he  hath 
in  his  time  full  often  sworn  faith  ? ' 

*  Not  even  the  diamonds  which  I  offered  to  deposit  in 
his  hands,'  answered  the  earl, '  could  make  him  unlock  hi^ 
treasury  to  supply  us  with  ducats  for  our  enterprise.  Yet 
he  said,  if  Charles  of  Burgundy  should  think  seriously  of 
an  exertion  in  our  favour,  such  was  his  regard  for  that 
great  prince,  and  his  deep  sense  of  your  majesty's  mis- 
fortunes, that  he  would  consider  what  the  state  of  hi- 
exchequer,  though  much  exhausted,  and  the  condition  (•( 
his  subjects,  though  impoverished  by  taxes  and  talliage>, 
would  permit  him  to  advance  in  your  behalf/ 

'  The  double-faced  hypocrite  ! '  said  Margaret.  '  If  xh 
assistance  of  the  princely  Burgundy  lends  us  a  chance  <  t 
regaining  what  is  our  own,  then  he  will  give  us  some  paltr. 
parcel  of  crowns,  that  our  restored  prosperity  may  forpf - 
his  indifiference  to  our  adversity  !  But  what  of  Bui^ndy 
I  have  ventured  hither  to  tell  you  what  I  have  learned,  ar.<. 
to  hear  report  of  your  proceedings — a  trusty  watch  provid*-* 
for  the  secrecy  of  our  interview.  My  impatience  to  see  y«  • . 
brought  me  hither  in  this  mean  disguise.  I  have  a  Biru\ . 
retinue  at  a  convent  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  I  have  ha . 
your  arrival  watched  by  the  faithful  Lambert,  and  now  Icon* 
to  know  your  hopes  or  your  fears,  and  to  tell  you  my  own.' 

*  Royal  lady,'  said  the  earl,  *  I  have  not  seen  the  dukf 
You  know  his  temper  to  be  wilful,  sudden,  haughty,  ai. : 
unpersuadable.  If  he  can  adopt  the  calm  and  sustain^-; 
policy  which  the  times  require,  I  little  doubt  his  obtain ir^ 
full  amends  of  Louis,  his  sworn  enemy,  and  even  of  Eduan: 
his  ambitious  brother-in-law.  But  if  he  continues  to  vi*  i : 
to  extravagant  fits  of  passion,  with  or  without  provocatioi 
he  may  hurry  into  a  quarrel  with  the  poor  but  hani'. 
Helvetians,  and  is  likely  to  engage  in  a  perilous  content 
in  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  gain  anything,  wh'.- 
he  undergoes  a  chance  of  the  most  serious  losses.' 

*  Surely,'  replied  the  queen,  *  he  will  not  trust  the  usuq)* : 
Edward,,  even  in  the  very  moment  when  he  is  giving  th*' 
greatest  proof  of  treachery  to  his  alliance  ? ' 

*  In  what  respect,  madam  ?  '  replied  Oxford.  *  The  neu- 
you  allude  to  has  not  reached  me.' 
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^  How,  my  lord  ?  Am  I  then  the  first  to  tell  you,  iMt 
Edward  of  York  has  crossed  the  sea  with  such  ^n  army,  as 
scarce  even  the  renowned  Henry  V,  my  father-in-law,  ever 
transported  from  France  to  Italy  ?  ' 

*  80  much  I  have  indeed  heard  was  expected,'  said  Oxford; 
'  and  I  antici{>ated  the  effect  as  fatal  to  our  cause.' 

'  ESdward  is  arrived,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  the  traitor  and' 
nsurper  hath  sent  defiance  to  Louis  of  France,  and  demanded 
of  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  as  his  own  right — ^that 
rrown  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  my  unhappy 
husband,  when  he  was  yet  a  child  in  the  cradle.' 

'  It  is  then  decided — ^the  English  are  in  France ! ' 
answered  Oxford,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the  deepest 
anxiefy.  'And  whom  brings  Edward  with  him  on  this 
expedition  ?  ' 

"  All — all  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  house  and  cause. 
The  false,  the  traitorous,  the  dishonoured  George,  whom 
he  calls  Duke  of  Clarence ;  the  blood-drinker,  Richard ; 
the  lic^itious  Hastings ;  Howard  ;  Stanley — in  a  word, 
the  leaders  of  all  those  traitors  whom  I  would  not  name, 
unless  by  doing  so  my  curses  could  sweep  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.' 

*  And — I  tremble  to  ask,'  said  the  earl,  *  does  Burgundy 
prepare  to  join  them  as  a  brother  of  the  war,  and  make 
conunon  cause  with  this  Yorkish  host  against  King  Louis 
of  France  ?  ' 

*  By  my  advices,'  replied  the  queen,  '  and  they  are  both 
private  and  sure,  besides  that  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
bruit  of  common  fame — No,  my  good  Oxford,  no  ! ' 

*  For  that  may  the  saints  be  praised  ! '  answered  Oxford. 
*  Edward  of  York — I  will  not  malign  even  an  enemy — is 
a  bold  and  fearless  leader  But  he  is  neither  Edward  the 
Third,  nor  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  nor  is  he  that  fifth 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  under  whom  I  won  my  spurs,  and  to 
M  hose  lineage  the  thoughts  of  his  glorious  memory  would 
have  made  me  faithful,  had  my  pli^ted  vows  of  allegiance 
ever  permitted  me  to  entertain  a  thought  of  varyiiig,  or 
of  defection.  Let  Edward  engage  in  war  with  Louis  without 
the  aid  of  Burgundy,  on  which  he  has  reckoned.  Louis  is 
indeed  no  hero,  but  he  is  a  cautious  and  skilful  general, 
more  to  be  dreaded,  peiiiaps,  in  these  politic  days,  than 
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if  Charlemagne  could  again  raise  the  Oriflamme,  surroundt^i 
by  Roland  and  all  his  paladins.  Louis  will  not  hazard  such 
fields  as  those  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiers,  or  of  Agincourt. 
With  a  thousand  lances  from  Hainault,  and  twenty  thousan*: 
crowns  from  Burgundy,  Edward  shall  risk  tne  loes  < : 
England,  while  he  is  engaged  in  a  protracted  struggle  f<*: 
the  recovery  of  Normandy  and  Guienne.  But  what  are  tL». 
movements  of  Burgundy  ? ' 

'  He  has  menaced  Germany/  said  Margaret,  *  and  h.^ 
troops  are  now  employed  in  overrunning  Lorraine,  of  whit:. 
he  has  seized  the  principal  towns  and  castles.' 

'  Where  is  Ferrand  de  ViEiudemont — ^a  youth,  it  is  8ai«i 
of  courage  and  enterprise,  and  claiming  Lorraine  in  h^K: 
of  his  mother,  Yolande  of  Anjou,  the  sister  of  your  grace  : 

*  Fled,'  replied  the  queen,  *  into  Germany  or  Helvetia/ 

'  Let  Burgundy  beware  of  him,'  said  the  experience*. 
earl ;  *  for  should  the  disinherited  youth  obtain  coi^ederatt^ 
in  Germany,  and  allies  among  the  hardy  Swiss,  Chari** 
of  Burgundy  may  find  him  a  far  more  formidable  enen. 
than  he  expects.  We  are  strong  for  the  present,  only  :. 
the  duke's  strength,  and  if  it  is  wasted  in  idle  and  de^nl. 
tory  efforts,  our  hopes,  alas  !  vanish  with  his  power,  evt-: 
if  he'  should  be  found  to  have  the  decided  will  to  assist  u- 
My  friends  in  England  are  resolute  not  to  stir  without  mr:. 
and  money  from  Burgundy.' 

'  It  is  a  fear,'  said  Margaret,  '  but  not  our  worst  fe..: 
I  dread  more  the  policy  of  Louis,  who,  unless  my  espia.* 
have  grossly  deceived  me,  has  even  already  propose- < 
a  secret  peace  to  Edward,  offering  with  large  sums  c' 
money  to  purchase  England  to  the  Yorkists,  and  a  tnii* 
of  seven  years.' 

*  It  cannot  be,'  said  Oxford.  *  No  Englishiflan,  coii  • 
manding  such  an  army  as  Edward  must  now  lead,  dan- 
for  very  shame  to  retire  from  France  without  a  mai... 
attempt  to  recover  his  lost  provinces.' 

*  Such  would  have  been  the  thoughts  of  a  rightful  primT. 
said  Margaret,  '  who  left  behind  him  an  obedient  arr: 
faithful  kmgdom.  Such  may  not  be  the  thoughts  of  thi- 
Edward,  misnamed  Plantagenet,  base  perhaps  in  mind  a* 
in  blood,  since  they  say  his  real  father  was  one  Blackburn, 
an  archer  of  Middleham — ^usurper,  at  least,  if  not  basUni 
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— SQch  will  not  be  his  thoughts.^  Eveiy  breeze  that  blows 
from  England  will  bring  with  it  apprehensions  of  defection 
amongst  those  over  whom  he  has  usurped  authority.  He 
^vrill  not  sleep  in  peace  till  he  returns  to  England  with  those 
cut-throats,  whom  he  relies  upon  for  the  defence  of  his 
stolen  crown.  He  will  engage  in  no  war  with  Louis,  for 
Louis  will  not  .hesitate  to  soothe  his  pride  by  humiliation, 
to  gorge  his  avarice  and  pamper  his  voluptuous  prodigality 
by  sums  of  gold,  and  I  fear  much  we  shall  soon  hear  of 
the  English  army  retiring  from  France  with  the  idle  boast 
that  they  have  displayed  their  banners  once  more,  for  a  week 
or  two,  in  the  provinces  which  were  formerly  their  o\m.' 

*  It  tiie  more  becomes  us  to  be  speedy  in  moving  Buigundy 
to  decision,'  replied  Oxford ;  '  and  for  that  purpose  I 
l>ost  to  Dijon.  Such  an  army  as  Edward's  cannot  be 
transported  over  the  narrow  seas  in  several  weeks.  The 
probability  is  that  they  must  winter  in  France,  even  if 
they  should  have  truce  with  King  Louis.  With  a  thousand 
Hainault  lances  from  the  eastern  part  of  Flanders,  I  can 
l3e  soon  in  the  North,  where  we  have  m^M^  friends,  besides, 
the  assurance  of  help  firom  Scotland,  llie  faithful  West 
Mill  rise  at  a  signal ;  a  Clifford  can  be  found,  though  the 
mountain  mists  have  hid  him  from  Richard's  researches ; 
the  Welsh  will  assemble  at  the  rallying  word  of  Tudor; 
the  Red  Rose  raises  its  head  once  more — ^and  so,  God 
»ave  King  Henry  ! ' 

'  Alas  1 '  said  the  queen.  '  But  no  husband,  no  friend 
of  mine— the  son  but  of  my  mother-in-law  by  a  Welsh 
chieftain— cold,  they  say,  and  crafty.  But  be  it  so— let  me 
only  see  Lancaster  triumph,  and  obtain  revenge  upon  York, 
and  I  will  die  contented  ! ' 

*  It  is  then  your  pleasure  that  I  should  make  the  profifers 
expressed  by  your  Grace's  former  mandates  to  induce 
Buigundy  to  stir  himself  in  our  cause  ?  If  he  learns  the 
proposal  of  a  truce  betwixt  France  and  England,  it  will 
sting  sharper  than  aught  I  can  say.' 

*  Promise  all,  however,'  said  the  queen.  *  I  know  his 
inmost  soul — it  is  set  upon  extending  the  dominions  of 
his  house  in  every  direction.      For  this  he  has  seized 

'  The  Lancastrian  party  threw  the  imputation  of  bastardy  (which  was 
totally  iinfonnded)  upon  Edward  IV. 
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Gueldres — for  this  he  now  oveminB  and  occupies  Lorraine, 
for  this  he  covets  such  poor  remnants  of  Provence  a- 
my   father  still   calls  his   own.     With   such   augments- 1 
territories,  he  proposes  to  exchange  his  ducal  diraem  h^r 
an  arched  crown  of  independent  sovereignty.      Tell  th> 
duke,  Margaret  can  assist   his  views — tell  him  that  n:\ 
father  Ren6  shall  disown  the  opposition  made  to  the  duke « 
seizure  of  Lorraine.    He  shall  do  more — he  shall  declare 
Charles  his  heir  in  Provence,  with  my  ample  consent — t* 
him,  the  old  man  shall  cede  his  dominions  to  him  upon  tl 
instant  that  his  Hainaulters  embark  for  Englana,  8oih- 
small  pension  deducted  to  maintain  a  concert  of  fiddler* 
and  a  troop  of  morrice-dancers.     These  are  Rent's  or.. 
earthly  wants.    Mine  are  still  fewer — Revenge  upon  York 
and  a  speedy  grave  ! — For  the  paltry  gold  which  we  m. 
need,  thou  hast  jewels  to  pledge — For  the  other  conditioii- 
security  if  required.' 

'  For  these,  madam,  I  can  pledge  my  knightly  wor  1 
in  addition  to  your  royal  faith  ;  and  if  more  is  require, 
my  son  shall  be  a  hostage  with  Burgundy.' 

'  Oh,  no — no  1 '  exclaimed  the  dethroned  queen,  touch»-' 
by  perhaps  the  only  tender  feeling  which  repeated  ai:- 
extraordinarv  misfortunes  had  not  chilled  into  insensibilir. 
'  Hazard  not  the  life  of  the  noble  youth — ^he  that  is  tl.* 
last  of  the  loyal  and  faithful  House  of  Vere — ^he  that  shoti! . 
have  been  the  brother  in  arms  of  my  beloved  Edwanl— 
he  that  had  so  nearly  been  his  companion  in  a  bloody  ai. . 
untimely  grave !    Do  not  involve  this  poor  child  in  th«  ^ 
fatal  intrigues  which  have  been  so  baneful  to  his  famil 
Let  him  go  with  me.     Him  at  least  I  will  shelter  fr^r 
danger  whilst  I  live,  and  provide  for  when  I  am  no  more.' 

'  Forgive  me,  madam,'  said  Oxford,  with  the  firmn<  <> 
which  distinguished  him.  *  My  son,  as  you  deign  to  recoll<^ ' 
is  a  De  Vere,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  last  of  his  narn^ 
Fall  he  may,  but  it  must  not  be  without  honour.  T 
whatever  dangers  his  dut}'  and  allegiance  call  him,  be  :' 
from  sword  or  lance,  axe  or  gibbet,  to  these  he  must  ex}H»^ 
himself  frankly,  when  his  doing  so  can  mark  his  allegiam* 
His  ancestors  have  shown  him  how  to  brave  them  all.' 

'  True,  true,'  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  queen,  raL^in.- 
her  arms  wildly.     '  All  must  perish — ^all  that  have  honoun\i 
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Lancaster — all  that  have  loved  Margaret,  or  whom  she 
has  loved  !  The  destruction  must  be  universal — ^the  young 
must  fall  with  the  old — ^not  a  lamb  of  the  scattered  flock 
-hall  escape ! ' 

'  For  God's  sake,  gracious  madam/  said  Oxford, '  compose 
vouraelf ! — 1  hear  them  knock  on  the  chapel  door.' 

'  It  is  the  signal  of  parting,'  said  the  exiled  queen,  collecting 
rierselL  *  Bo  not  fear,  noble  Oxford,  I  am  not  often  thus  ; 
hut  how  seldom  do  I  see  those  friends,  whose  faces  and 
voices  can  disturb  the  composure  of  my  despair !  Let  me 
tie  this  relic  about  thy  neck,  good  youth,  and  fear  not  its 
evil  mflneDce,  though  you  receive  it  from  an  ill-omened 
hand.  It  was  my  husband's,  blessed  by  many  a  prayer 
^nd  sanctified  by  many  a  holy  tear;  even  my  uniiappy 
hands  cannot  pollute  it.  I  should  have  bound  it  on  my 
Edward's  bosom  on  the  dreadful  morning  of  Tewkesbury 
nght ;  but  he  armed  early,  went  to  the  field  without  seeing 
:ne,  and  all  my  purpose  was  vain/ 

She  passed  a  golden  chain  round  Arthur's  neck  as  she 
-XK>ke,  which  contained  a  small  gold  crucifix  of  rich  but 
barbsuroos  manufacture.  It  had  belonged,  said  tradition, 
to  Edward  the  CcHifessor.  The  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
•  hapel  was  repeated. 

"  We  must  not  tarry,'  said  Margaret ;  '  let  us  part  here 
— yoa  for  Dijon,  I  to  Aix,  my  abode  of  unrest  in  Frovence. 
Farewell — ^we  may  meet  in  a  better  hour,  yet  how  can 
I  hope  it  ?  Thus  I  said  on  the  morning  before  the  fight 
jt  St.  Albans — thus  on  the  dark  damning  of  Towton — ^thus 
jii  the  yet  more  bloody  field  of  Tewkesbury — and  what 
A  as  the  event  ?  Yet  hope  is  a  plant  which  cannot  be  rooted 
•jut  of  a  noble  breast,  till  the  last  heart-string  crack  as  it  is 
;>ulled  away.' 

So  sa3ring,  she  passed  through  the  chapel  docur,  and 
mingled  in  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  personages 
who  worshipped  or  indulged  their  curiosity,  or  consumed 
their  idle  hours  am<Migst  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral. 

Philipscm  and  his  son,  both  deeply  impressed  i^ith  the 
lingular  interview  which  had  just  taken  place,  returned 
to  thdr  inn,  where  they  found  a  pursuivant,  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  badge  and  livery,  who  informed  them  that 
if  they  were  the  English  m^chants  who  were  carrying  wares 
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of  value  to  the  court  of  the  duke,  he  had  orders  to  afbrd 
them  the  countenance  of  his  escort  and  inviolable  character. 
Under  his  protection  they  set  out  from  Strasburg;  but 
such  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  motions, 
atid  such  the  numerous  obstacles  which  occurred  to  interrupt 
their  journey,  in  a  country  disturbed  by  the  conistant 
passage  of  troops  and  preparation  for  Mar,  that  it  wa>* 
evening  on  the  second  day  ere  they  reached  the  plain  near 
Dijon,  on  which  the  whole  or  great  part  of  his  power  lay 
encamped. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Thus  saith  the  Duke,  thus  hath  the  Duke  inferred. 

Richard  IIL 

The  eyes  of  the  elder  traveller  were  well  accustomed  t< 
sights  of  martial  splendour,  yet  even  he  was  dazzled  with 
the  rich  and  glorious  display  of  the  Burgundian  camp,  in 
which,  near  the  walls  of  Dijon,  Charles,  the  wealthier; 
prince  in  Europe,  had  displayed  his  own  extravagance, 
and  encouraged  his  followers  to  similar  profusion.  The 
pavilions  of  the  meanest  officers  were  of  silk  and  samitf". 
while  those  of  the  nobility  and  great  leaders  glittered  with 
cloth  of  silver,  cloth  of  gold,  variegated  tapestry,  anii 
other  precious  materials,  which  in  no  other  situation  woaM 
have  been  employed  as  a  cover  from  the  weather,  bu: 
would  themselves  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  moe«: 
careful  protection.  The  horsemen  and  infantry  wh< 
mounted  guard  were  arrayed  in  the  richest  and  mo^t 
gorgeous  armour.  A  beautiful  and  very  numerous  train 
of  artillery  was  drawn  up  near  the  entrance  of  the  camfs 
and  in  its  commander,  Philipson  (to  give  the  earl  the  trave.- 
ling  name  to  which  our  readers  are  accustomed)  reoognizi^i 
Henry  Colvin,  an  Englishman  of  inferior  birth,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  conducting  these  terrible  engines, 
which  had  of  late  come  into  general  use  in  war.  The 
banners  and  pennons  which  were  di^layed  by  even* 
knight,  baron,  and  man  of  rank,  floated  before  their  tent», 
and  the  owners  of  these  transitory  dwellings  sat  at  the 
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door  Iialf-armed,  and  enjoyed  the  militarv  contests  of  the 
^soldiers,  in  wrestUng,  pitching  the  bar,  and  other  athletic 
exercises. 

LcMig  rows  of  the  noblest  horses  were  seen  at  picket, 
prancing  and  tossing  their  heads,   as  impatient  of  the 
iriactivity  to  which  they  were  ccmfined,  or  were  heard 
neighing  over  the  provender  which  was  spread  plentifally 
before  them.     The  soldiers  formed  joyous  groups  around 
I  he  minstrels  and  strolling  jugglers,  or  were  engaged  in 
drinking  parties  at  the  sutlers'  tent ;  others  strolled  about 
with  folded  arms,  casting  their  eyes  now  and  then  to  the 
linking  sun,  as  if  desirous  that  the  hour  should  arrive  which 
would  put  an  end  to  a  day  unoccupied,  and  therefore  tedious. 
At  length  the  travellers  reached,  amidst  the  dazzling 
varieties  of  this  military  display,  the  pavilion  of  the  duke 
himself,  before  which  floated  heavily  in  the  evening  breeze 
the  broad  and  rich  banner,  in  which  glowed  the  armorial 
bearings  and  quarteiings  of  a  prince,  duke  of  six  provinces, 
aqd  count  of  fifteen  counties,  who  was,  from  his  power, 
his  disposition,  and  the  success  which  seemed  to  attend 
his  enterprises,  the  general  dread  of  Europe.      The  pur- 
suivant made  himself  known  to  some  of  the  household, 
and    ihd   Englishmen    were    immediately   received    with 
courtesy,  though,  not  such  as  to  draw  attention  upon  them, 
and  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  tent,  the  residence  of  a 
general  officer,  which  they  were  given  to  understand  was 
destined  for  their  accommodation,  and  where  their  packages 
accordingly  were  deposited,  and  refreshments  ofiEeied  them. 
*  As  the  camp  is  filled,'  said  the  domestic  who  waited 
Txpon  them, '  with  soldiers  of  different  nations  and  uncertain 
dispositions,  the  Duke  of  Buigundy,  for  the  safety  of  your 
merchandise,  has  ordered  you  the  protection  of  a  r^ular 
sentineL    In  the  meantime,  be  in  readiness  to  wait  on  his 
Highness,  seeing  you  may  look  to  be  presently  sent  for.' 

Accordingly,  the  elder  Philipson  was  shortly  after 
summoned  to  the  duke's  presence,  introduced  l^  a  back 
entrance  into  the  ducal  pavilion,  and  into  that  part  of  it 
which,  screened  by  close  curtains  and  wooden  barricades, 
formed  Charles's  own  separate  apartment.  The  plainness 
of  the  furniture,  and  the  coarse  apparatus  of  the  duke's 
toilet,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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exterior  of  the  pavilion ;  for  Charles,  whose  character  «a^ 
in  that,  as  in  other  things,  far  from  consistent,  exhibite«i 
in  his  own  person  during  war  an  austerity,  or  rather  coa^^4  • 
ness  of  dress,  and  sometimes  of  manners  also,  which  w.i^ 
more  like  the  rudeness  of  a  German  lanz-kneckt  than  th^ 
bearing  of  a  prince  of  exalted  rank ;  while,  at  the  same  tini*- 
he  encouraged  and  enjoined  a  great  splendour  of  expeiw 
and  display  amongst  his  vassals  and  courtiers,  as  if  to  U 
rudely  attired,  and  to  despise  everv  restraint,  even  <  * 
ordinanr  ceremony,  were  a  privilege  of  the  sovereign  alon^ 
Yet,  when  it  pleased  him  to  assume  state  in  person  aiii 
manners,  none  knew  better  than  Charles  of  Burgundy  bo-* 
he  ought  to  adorn  and  demean  himself. 

Upon  his  toilet   appeared  brushes  and  oombs,  whi« 
might  have  claimed  dismissal  as  past  the  term  of  servir* 
over-worn  hats  and  doublets,  dog-leashes,  leather-belts,  an : 
other  such  paltry  articles ;  amongst  which  lay  at  raiid4>!. 
as  it  seemed,  the  great  diamond  called  Sanci,  the  thn< 
rubies  termed  the  Three  Brothers  of  Antwerp,  anoth*  * 
great  diamond  called  the  Lamp  of  Flanders,  and  othe 
precious  stones  of  scarcely  inferior  value  and  rarity.    Th.* 
extraordinary  display  somewhat  resembled  the  charact*: 
of  the  duke  himself,   who  mixed  cruelty  with*  Just io 
magnanimity  with   meanness    of    spirit,    economy   nit. 
extravagance,  and  liberality  with  avarice ;   being,  m  fai  t 
consistent  in  nothing  excepting  in  his  obstinate  detennin.;- 
tion  to  follow  the  opinion  he  had  once  formed,  in  ever, 
situation  of  things,  and  through  all  variety  of  risks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  valueless  and  inestimable  artic!** 
of  his  wardrobe  and  toilet,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  calK-. 
out  to  the  English  traveller,  *  Welcome,  Herr  Phi  Upson— 
welcome,  you  of  a  nation  whose  traders  are  princes,  a:  . 
their  merchants  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  What  n<*  • 
commodities  have  you  brought  to  gull  us  with  ?  Y<  . 
merchants,  by  St.  George,  are  a  wily  generation.' 

'Faith,  no  new  merchandise  I,  my  lord,'  answered  ti. 
elder  Englishman ;  *  I  bring  but  the  commodities  whi« 
I  showed  your  Highness  the  last  time  I  communicat<'<: 
with  you,  in  the  hope  of  a  poor  trader,  that  your  Gni*  * 
may  find  them  more  acceptable  upon  a  review,  than  whe!. 
you  first  saw  them/ 
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^  It  is  well.  Sir — PhiUprille,  I  think  they  call  yoa  ? — yoa 
ire  a  sin^e  trader,  or  yoo  take  me  for  a  silly  purchaser^ 
:hat  yoa  think  to  gull  me  with  the  same  wares  which 
I  fancied  not  f ormeriy.  Change  of  fashion,  man — novelty 
— is  the  motto  of  commerce ;  yoor  Lancaster  wares  have 
liad  their  day,  and  I  hare  boa^t  of  them  like  others,  and 
^jkd  like  enoogh  to  hare  paid  dear  for  them  too.  York  is 
^il  the  Togoe  now/ 

'  It  may  be  so  among  the  vulgar/  said  the  Earl  of  Oxf(»d  ; 
'  bat  for  soods  like  your  Highness,  faith,  honour,  and  loyalty, 
Lre  jewels  which  change  of  fancy  or  mutability  of  taste 
cannot  pot  oat  of  fashion.' 

'  Why,  it  may  be,  noble  Oxford,'  said  the  duke,  '  that 
I  presenre  in  my  secret  mind  some  venenticm  for  these 
^id-fadiicMied  qualities,  else  how  should  I  have  such  regard 
f  *r  your  peracm,  in  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished  t 
But  my  situaticm  is  painfully  mrgent,  and  should  I  make 
a  false  step  at  this  crisis,  I  nught  break  the  purposes  of  my 
^faiole  life.  Obflenre  me.  Sir  Merchant.  Here  has  eotne 
•  ver  your  old  competitor,  Blackburn,  whom  scNne  call 
E«lward  of  Y(Hk  and  of  London,  with  a  commodity  of 
bows  and  bilk  such  as  never  entered  France  since  King 
Arthur's  time ;  and  he  ofiFers  to  ent^r  into  joint  adventure 
'.vith  me,  or,  in  plain  speech,  to  make  ccMumon  cause  with 
Burgundy,  till  we  smoke  out  of  his  earths  the  old  fox 
L^ois,  and.  nail  his  hide  to  the  stable-door.  In  a  word, 
Engkmd  invites  me  to  take  part  with  him  against  my  most 
aUy  and  inveterate  enony,  the  King  of  France;  to  rid 
nii-s^  of  the  chain  of  vassalage,  and  to  ascend  into  the 
rank  of  independoit  princes ; — ^how  think  you,  noble  earl, 
can  I  forgo  this  seducing  temptation  ]  ' 

**  Ton  must  ask  this  of  some  of  vour  counsellors  of 
Burgundy,'  said  Oxford  ;  *  it  is  a  question  fraught  too  deeply 
u  ith  ruin  to  my  cause,  for  me  to  give  a  fair  opinicm  on  it.' 

"  Nevertheless,'  said  Charles,  *"  I  ask  thee  as  an  honourable 
man,  what  objections  you  see  to  the  course  proposed  to  me  1 
.Speak  your  mind,  and  speak  it  freely/ 

'  My  kwd,  I  know  it  is  in  your  Highnesses  nature  to 
entertain  no  doubts  of  the  facility  of  executinir  anything 
which  you  have  once  determined  shall  be  done.  Yet,  though 
this  prince-like  dispdbition  may  in  some .  cases  prepare 
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for  its  own  success,  and  ha43  often  done  so,  there  are  others, 
in  which  persisting  in  our  purpose,  merely  because  we  have 
once  willed  it,  leads  not  to  success  but  to  ruin.  Look, 
therefore,  at  this  English  army ;  winter  is  approaching, 
where  are  they  to  be  lodged  ?  how  are  they  to  be  victualled  i 
bv  whom  are  they  to  be  paid  ?  Is  your  Highness  to  take 
all  the  expense  and  labour  of  fitting  them  for  the  summer 
caltnpaign  ?  for,  rely  on  it,  an  English  army  never  wa^, 
nor  will  be,  fit  for  service,  till  they  have  been  out  of  their 
own  island  long  enough  to  accustom  them  to  militar>' 
duty.  They  are  men,  I  grant,  the  fittest  for  soldiers  in  th^ 
world ;  but  they  are  not  soldiers  as  yet,  and  must  be  trained 
to  become  such  at  your  Highnesses  expense.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  said  Charles  ;  *  I  think  the  Low  Countries  can 
find  food  for  the  beef-consuming  knaves  for  a  few  weeb>, 
and  villages  for  them  to  lie  in,  and  officers  to  train  their 
sturdy  limbs  to  war,  and  provost-marshals  enough  to  reduc- 
their  refractory  spirit  to  discipline.' 

*What  happens  nextl'  said  Oxford.  'You  march  t'> 
Paris,  add  to  Edward's  usurped  power  another  kingdom : 
restore  to  him  all  the  possessions  which  England  ever  ha^l 
in  France,  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Gascony,  and  a!! 
besides — Can  you  trust  this  Edward  when  you  shall  hav*> 
thus  fostered  his  strength,  and  made  him  far  stronger  than 
this  Louis  whom  you  have  united  to  pull  down  ?  ' 

^  By  St.  George,  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you  !  It  is  in 
that  very  {)oint  that  my  doubts  trouble  me.  Edward  > 
indeed  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  am  a  man  little  inclin«'«i 
to  put  my  head  under  my  wife's  girdle.' 

'  And  the  times,'  said  Philipson,  '  have  too  often  shonr. 
the  inefficiency  of  family  alliances,  to  prevent  the  m<>^' 
gross  breaches  of  faith.' 

*  You  say  well.  Earl.  Clarence  betrayed  his  father-in-Ia^  : 
Louis  poisoned  his  brother — ^Domestic  affections,  pshaw 
they  sit  warm  enough  by  a  private  man's  firesiae,  h\:' 
they  cannot  come  into  fields  of  battle,  or  princes'  halN. 
where  the  wind  blows  cold.  No,  my  alliance  with  Edwari 
by  marriage  were  little  succour  to  me  in  time  of  need.  1 
would  as  soon  ride  an  unbroken  horse,  with  no  better 
bridle  than  a  lady's  garter.  But  what  then  is  the  result  f 
He  wars  on  Louis ;  whichever  gains  the  better,  I,  who  mu^t 
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be  stiengthened  in  their  mutual  weakness,  receive  the 
advantage — ^The  Englishmen  slay  the  French  with  their 
.ioth-yanl  shafts,  and  the  Fraichmen,  by  skirmishes, 
.taste,  weaken,  and  destroy  the  English.  With  spring 
1  take  the  field  \nth  an  army  superior  to  both,  and  then, 
>t.  George  for  Burgundy  ! ' 

"  And  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  your  Highness  will  deign  to 
assist,  even  in  the  most  trifling  d^ree,  a  cause  the  most 
bonouiable  that  ever  knight  laid  lance  in  rest  for, — a 
moderate  sum  of  money,  and  a  small  body  of  Hainault 
.ances,  who  may  gain  both  fame  and  fortune  by  the  service, 
may  r^lace  the  injured  heir  of  Lancaster  in  the  possession 
A  his  native  and  rightful  dominion.' 

*  Aye,  marry.  Sir  Earl,'  said  the  duke, '  3"ou  come  roundly 
yj  the  point ;  but*  we  have  seen,  and  indeed  partly  assisted 
cit,  so  many' turns  betwixt  York  and  Lancaster,  that  we 
lave  some  doubt  which  is  the  side  to  which  Heaven  has 
^nven  the  right,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people  the 
trHectual  power ;  we  are  surprised  into  absolute  giddiness 
by  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions  of  fortune  as  England 
has  exhibited.' 

*A  proof,  my  lord,  that  these  mutations  are  not  yet 
ended,  and  that  your  generous  aid  may  give  to  the  better 
«ide  an  effectual  turn  of  advantage.' 

*  And  lend  my  cousin,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  my  arm  to 
lethrone  my  wife's  brother  ?  Perhaps  he  deserves  small 
gcpodwill  at  my.hands,  since  he  and  his  insolent  nobles  have 
•jeen  urging  me  with  remonstrances,  and  even  threats, 
to  lay  aside  all  my  own  important  affairs,  and  join  Edward, 
forsooth,  in  his  knight-errant  expedition  against  Louis. 
I  win  march  against  Louis  at  my  own  time,  and  not  sooner ; 
aiKi,  by  St.  George !  neither  island  king  nor  island  noble 
-hall  dictate  to  Charles  of  Burgundy.  You  are  fine  con- 
ceited companions,  you  English  of  both  sides,  that  think 
the  matters  of  your  own  bedlam  island  are  as  interesting 
to  all  the  world  as  to  3'ourselves.  But  neither  York  nor 
Lancaster,  neither  brother  Blackburn  nor  cousin  Margaret 

>f  Anjou,  not  with  John  de  Vere  to  back  her,  shall  gull  me. 
Men  lure  no  hawks  with  empty  hands.' 

Oxf(Hd,  familiar  with  the  duke's  disposition,  suffered 
him  to  exhaust  himself  in  chafing  that  any  one  should 
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harbours,  and  fertile  cornfields  and  vineyards.  Were  i^ 
not  well  to  include  it  in  your  map  of  sovereignty,  and  thu- 
touch  the  middle  sea  vntti  one  hand,  while  the  other  reste<i 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Flanders  ? ' 

*  Provence,    said    you  ?  ' — ^replied    the    duke,    eagerly 

*  why,  man,  my  very  dreams  are  of  Provence.  I  canno* 
smell  an  orange  but  it  reminds  me  of  its  perfumed  woc^'i- 
and  bowers,  its  olives,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  Bu* 
how  to  frame  pretensions  to  it  ?  Shame  it  were  to  distur* 
Ren6,  the  harmless  old  man,  nor  would  it  become  a  ne.i- 
relation.  Then  he  is  the  uncle  of  Louis  ;  and  most  probabl- 
failing  his  daughter  Mai^aret,  or  perhaps  in  preference  t- 
her,  he  hath  named  the  French  king  his  heir.' 

'  A  better  claim  might  be  raised  up  in  your  Grace's  oir* 
person,'  said  the  ESarl  of  Oxford, '  if  you  will  afford  Mai^n  * 
of  Anjpu  the  succour  she  requires  by  me.' 

*  Take  the  aid  thou  requirest,'  replied  the  duke ;    *  tak> 
double  the  amount  of  it  in  men  and  money !    Let  me  btr 
have  a  claim  upon  Provence,  though  thin  as  a  single  threa 
of  thy  Queen  Margaret's  hair,  and  let  me  alone  for  twistiri. 
it  into  the  tough  texture  of  a  quadruple  cable. — But  I  ar 
a  fool  to  listen  to  the  dreams  of  one,  who,  ruined  hims4 ': 
can  lose  little  by  holding  forth  to  others  the  most  extrav. 
gant  hopes.' 

Charles  breathed  high,  and  changed  complexion  as  )• 
spoke. 
'  I  am  not  such  a  person,  my  lord  duke,'  said  the  ear 

•  Listen  to  me — Ren6  is  broken  with  years,  fond  of  repo^ 
and  too  poor  to  maintain  his  rank  with  the  necessar^'dignit) 
too  good-natured,   or  too  feeble-minded,  to  lay  furth»- 
imposts  on  his  subjects ;    weary  of  contending  with  K. 
fortune,  and  desirous  to  resign  his  territories  * 

*  His  territories  !  *   said  Charles. 

'Yes,  all  he  actually  {)ossesses ;  and  the  much  m*>' 
extensive  dominions  which  he  has  claim  to,  but  which  h&\ 
passed  from  his  sway.' 

*  You  take  away  my  breath  ! '    said  the  duke.     *  Rer 
resign  Provence  !  and  what  says  Margaret — ^the  proud,  th 
high-minded  Margaret — will  she  subscribe  to  so  humiliatit.. 
a  proceeding  ?  * 

*  For  the  chance  of  seeing  Lancaster  triumph  in  Englan  ! 
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to  aid  my  cousin's  necessitfes.  I  have  applied  to  the 
States  of  the  Dachy,  who  are  now  sitting,  and  expect,  as 
is  reasonable,  a  large  supply.  But  there  are  restless  heads 
and  close  hands  among  them,  and  they  may  be  niggardly 
— So  place  the  Jewels  on  the  table  in  the  meanwhile. — 
Well,  say  I  am  to  be  no  sufferer  in  purse  by  this  feat  of 
knight-errantry  which  you  propose  to  me,  still  princes 
enter  not  into  war  without  some  view  of  advantage  ? ' 

*  Listen  to  me,  noble  sovereign.  You  are  naturally  bent 
to  unite  the  great  estates  of  your  father,  and  those  you 
have  acquired  by  your  own  arms,  into  a  compact  and  firm 
rJakedom ' 

"  Call  it  kingdom',  said  Charles ;  Mt  is  the  worthier 
wori* 

*  Into  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  crown  shall  sit  as  fair  and 
even  on  your  Grace's  brow  as  that  of  France  on  your 
present  suzerain,  Louis.' 

"  It  needs  not  such  shrewdness  as  yovrs  to  descry  that 
<nich  is  my  purpose,'  said  the  Duke;  *  else,  wherefore 
am  I  bete  with  helm  on  my  head,  and  sword  by  my  side  ? 
And  wherefore  are  my  troops  seizing  on  the  strong  places 
in  Lorraine,  and  chasing  before  them  the  beggarly  De 
Vandemont,  who  has  the  insolence  to  claim  it  as  his  in- 
heritance ?  Yes,  my  friend,  the  aggrandizement  of 
Burgundy  is  a  theme  for  which  the  duke  of  that  fair  province 
13,  bound  to  fight,  while  he  can  put  foot  in  stirrup.' 

'  But  think  you  not,'  said  the  English  earl,  *  since  you 
allow  me  to  speak  freely  with  your  Grace  on  the  footing 
of  old  acquaintanceship,  think  you  not  that  in  this  chart 
of  your  dominions,  otherwise  so  fairly  bounded,  there  is 
''omething  on  the  southern  frontier  which  might  be  arranged 
more  advantageously  for  a  King  of  Burgundy  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot  guess  whither  you  would  lead  me,'  said  the 
duke,  looking  at  a  map  of  the  duchy  and  his  other  posses- 
sions, to  which  the  Englishman  had  pointed  his  attention, 
and  then  turning  his  broad  keen  eye  upon  the  face  of  the 
banisbed  earl. 

*  I  would  say,'  replied  the  latter,  '  that,  to  so  powerful 
a  prince  as  your  Grace,  there  is  no  safe  neighbour  but 
the  sea.  Here  is  Provence,  which  interferes  betwixt  you 
and    the   Mediterranean ;    Provence,    with    its    princely 
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acted  with  her  simple-minded  husband,  and  I  am  awarp 
that  her  father,  a  fool  of  a  different  cast,  must  of  necessity 
be  equally  tractable.  I  think  /  could  have  matched  her. 
— though  my  very  neck  aches  ai  the  thought  of  the  struggles 
we  should  have  had  for  mastery.  But  you  look  grave, 
because  I  jest  with  the  pertinacious  temper  of  my  unhappy 
cousin/ 

'  My  lord,'  said  Oxford,  '  whatever  are  or  have  been  the 
defects  of  my  mistress,  she  is  in  distress,  and  almost  in 
desolation.  She  is  my  sovereign,  and  your  Highness^ 
cousin  not  the  less.' 

'  Enough  said.  Sir  Earl,'  answered  the  duke,  *  Let  n« 
speak  seriously.  Whatever  we  mav  think  of  the  abdication 
of  Kinff  Ben^,  I  fear  we  shall  Snd  it  difficult  to  mak^* 
Louis  Al  see  the  matter  as  favourably  as  we  do.  He  wil 
hold  that  the  county  of  Provence  is  a  male  fief,  and  that 
neither  the  resignation  of  Ren6,  nor  the  consent  of  hi- 
daughter,  can  prevent  its  reverting  to  the  crown  of  France, 
as  the  King  of  Sicily,  as  they  call  him,  hath  np  male  issue* 

'  That,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  is  a  question  for  battle- 
to  decide ;  and  your  Highness  has  successfully  braved 
Louis  for  a  less  important  stake.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
your  Grace's  active  assistance  enables  the  young  Earl  r^i 
Richmond  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  you  shall  hav*- 
the  aid  of  three  thousand  English  archers,  if  old  John  <f 
Oxford,  for  want  of  a  better  leader,  were  to  bring  them 
over  himself.' 

'  A  noble  aid,'  said  the  duke  ;  '  graced  still  more  by  hin* 
who  promises  to  lead  them.  Thy  succour,  noble  Oxfonl. 
were  precious  to  me,  did  you  but  come  with  vour  sword  ^^ 
your  side,  and  a  single  page  at  vour  back.  I  know  you  we!!. 
both  heart  and  h^ul.  But  let  us  to  this  gear;  exile^. 
even  the  wisest,  are  privileged  in  promises,  and  sometimes— 
excuse  me,  noble  Oxford — impose  on  themselves  as  well  a« 
on  their  friends.  What  are  the  hopes  on  which  you  deflin- 
me  again  to  embark  on  so  troubled  and  uncertain  an  ocean, 
as  these  civil  contests  of  yours  ? ' 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  produced  a  schedule,  and  explained 
to  the  duke  the  plan  of  his  expedition  to  be  backed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  i*> 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  bold  to  the  vera[e  of  temerity . 
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but  yet  so  well  compacted  and  put  together,  as  to  bear 
in  those  times  of  rapid  revolution,  and  under  a  leader  of 
Oxford's  approved  military  skill  and  political  sagacity, 
a  strong  appearance  of  probable  success. 

While  Duke  Charles  mused  over  the  particulars  of  an 
enterprise  attractive  and  congenial  to  his  own  disposition, 
— ^while  he  counted  over  the  affronts  which  he  had  received 
from  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  IV,  the  present  opportunity 
for  taking  a  signal  revenge,  and  the  rich  acquisition  which 
he  hoped  to  make  in  Provence  by  the  cession  in  his  favour 
of  Rene  of  Anjou  and  his  daughter,  the  Englishman  failed 
not  to  press  on  his  consideration  the  uigent  necessity  of 
t>uffering  no  time  to  escape. 

'  The  accomplishment  of  this  scheme,'  he  said,  *  demands 
the  utmost  promptitude.  To  have  a  chance  of  success, 
I  must  be  in  England,  with  your  Grace's  auxiliary  forces 
before  Edward  of  York  can  return  from  France  with  his 
army.' 

'  And  having  come  hither,'  said  the  duke,  *  our  worthy 
brother  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  return  again.  He  will  meet 
with  black-eyed  French  women  and  ruby -coloured  French 
wine,  and  brother  Blackburn  is  no  man  to  leave  such 
commodities  in  a  hurry.' 

'  My  lord  duke,  I  will  speak  truth  of  my  enemy.  Edward 
is  indolent  and  luxurious  when  things  are  easy  around  him, 
but  let  him  feel  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  he  becomes  as 
eager  as  a  pampered  steed.  Louis,  too,  who  seldom  fails 
in  finding  means  to  accomplish  his  ends,  is  bent  upon  deter- 
mining the  English  king  to  re-cross  the  sea — therefore, 
^peed,  noble  prince — speed  is  the  soul  of  your  enterprise.' 

'  Speed  !  *  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, — *  Why,  I  \*dll 
zo  with  you  and  see  the  embarkation  myself ;  and  tried, 
approved  soldiers  you  shall  have,  such  as  are  nowhere  to 
be  found  save  in  Artois  and  Hainault.' 

*  But  pardon  yet,  noble  duke,  the  impatience  of  a  drown- 
ing wretch  urgently  pressing  for  assistance. — When  shall 
we  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  order  this  important 
measure  ?  ' 

*'  Why,  in  a  fortnight,  or  perehance  a  week,  or,  in  a  word, 
so  socm  as  I  shall  have  chastised  to  purpose  a  certain  gang 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  who,  as  the  scum  of  the  cauldron 
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will  always  be  uppermost,  have  got  up  into  the  iastneftM^ 
of  the  Alps,  and  from  thence  annoy  our  frontiers  by  contra- 
band traffic,  pillage,  and  robbery/ 

'  Your  Highness  means  the  Swiss  Confederates  ? ' 

'  Aye,  the  peasant  churls  give  themselves  such  a  nam^ 
They  are  a  sort  of  manumitted  slaves  of  Austria,  and,  lik* 
a  ban-dog  whose  chain  is  broken,  they  avail  themselvei?  < : 
their  liberty  to  annoy  and  rend  whatever  comes  in  tlu  .: 
way.' 

'  I  travelled  through  their  country  from  Ital3%'  said  tl- 
exiled  earl,  '  and  I  heard  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Cant<>i.> 
to  send  envoys  to  solicit  peace  of  your  Highness.' 

'  Peace  ! '  exclaimed  Charles. — *  A  proper  sort  of  peacef ». 
proceedings  those  of  their  embassy  have  been  !    Avail i:.. 
themselves  of  a  mutiny  of  the  burghers  of  La  Ferette,  tl  • 
first  garrison  town  which  they  entered,  they  stormed  t!. 
walls,  seized  on  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  who  command**, 
the  place  on  my  part,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  mark»- - 
place.    Such  an  insult  must  be  punished.  Sir  John  de  Yen- 
and  if  you  do  not  see  me  in  the  storm  of  passion  which  • 
well  deserves,  it  is  because  I  have  already  given  ord*- 
to  hang  up  the  base  runagates  who  call  themselves  a: 
bassadors.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  noble  duke,'  said  the  Englishm.r 
throwing  himself  at  Charles's  feet — *  for  your  own  charactt  - 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  revoke  such  .. 
order  if  it  is  really  given  ! ' 

*  What   means   this   passion  ? '     said   Duke   Charles  — 
*  What  are  these  men's  lives  to  thee,  excepting  that  t 
consequences  of  a  war  may  delay  your  expedition  for  a  !• 
days  ?  ' 

*  May  render  it  altogether  abortive,'  said  the  earl ;  *  n . 
must  needs  do  so. — Hear  me,  lord  Duke.  I  was  with  th- 
men  on  a  part  of  their  journey.' 

*  You  ! '  said  the  duke — *  you  a  companion  of  the  pa!*- 
Swiss  peasants  ?  Misfortune  has  sunk  the  pride  of  Ein^!.- 
nobility  to  a  low  ebb  when  you  selected  such  associatett.' 

'  I  was  thrown  amongst  them  by  accident,'  said  the  ea- 
'  Some  of  them  are  of  noble  blood,  and  are,  besides,  n>  - 
for  whose  peaceable  intentions  I  ventured  to  constitu*- 
myself  their  warrant.' 
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'  On  my  honour,  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  you  graced  them 
highly,  and  me  no  less,  m  interfering  hetween  the  Swiss 
lad  mysdf !  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  condescend,  when, 
n  defeienoe  to  past  friendship,  I  permit  yoa  to  speak  to 
zie  of  yoor  own  English  affairs.  Methinks  yoa  might  well 
-pare  me  yoor  opinion  npon  topics  with  which  yon  have  no 
natural  ctmcem.' 

'  My  Lord  of  Burgondy,'  replied  Oxford,  '  I  followed 
'  :>€Lr  banner  to  Paris,  and  had  the  good  lack  to  rescue  yoa 
n  the  fight  at  Mont  L'Hery,  when  yoa  were  beset  by  the 
French  men-at-arms ' 

'  We  have  not  foigot  it,'  said  Doke  Giarles  ;  '  and  it  is 
1  sign  that  we  keep  the  action  in  rememlmince  that  too 
..^Te  been  suffered  to  stand  before  us  so  long,  {heading 
'::e  cause  of  a  set  of  rascals,  whom  we  are  required  to  spare 
irom  the  gallows  that  groans  for  them,  because  forsooth 
:.iev  haTe  been  the  feUow-travellers  of  the  Eail  of  Oxford  !  * 

'  Not  so,  my  lord.  I  ask  their  lives,  only  because  they 
ire  upon  a  peaceful  errand,  and  the  leaders  amongst  them^ 
i:  least,  have  no  accession  to  the  crime  of  which  you 
omplain.' 

The  duke  traTersed  the  apartment  with  unequal  steps 
a  much  agitation,  his  large  eyebrows  drawn  down  over 
.is  eyes,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  teeth  set,  until  at 
.rn^h  he  seemed  to  take  a  resolution.  He  rung  a  band- 
ar 11  of  silver,  which  stood  upon  his  table. 

'  Here,  Contay,'  he  said  to  the  gentleman  of  his  chamber 
"» l.o  entered,  '  are  these  mountain  fellows  yet  executed  ?  * 

'  No,  may  it  please  your  Highness  ;  but  the  executioner 
vaits  them  so  soon  as  the  priest  hath  confessed  them.' 

'  Let  them  Hve,*  said  the  duke.  '  We  will  hear  to-morrow 
^n  what  manner  they  propose  to  justify  their  proceedings 
towards  us.' 

Contay  bowed  and  left  the  apartment ;  then  turning 
to  the  Englishman,  the  duke  said,  with  an  indescribable 
ziixtoie  of  haughtiness  with  famiharity  and  even  kindness, 
at  having  his  brows  cleared  and  his  looks  composed, — 
'  We  ate  now  clear  of  obhgation,  my  Lord  of  Oxford — ^you 
..ave  obtained  life  for  life — nay,  to  make  up  some  inequality 
vhich  there  may  be  betwixt  the  value  of  the  commodities 
'•^stowed,  you  have  obtained  six  lives  for  one.     I  will. 
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therefore,  pay  no  more  attention  to  you,  should  you  again 
upbraid  me  with  the  stumbling  horse  at  Mont  L'Hery,  or 
your  own  achievements  on  that  occasion.  Most  princes  ar*- 
contented  with  privately  hating  such  men  as  have  rendert^i 
them  extraordinary  services — I  feel  no  such  disposition— 
I  only  detest  being  reminded  of  having  had  occasion  for 
them. — Pshaw  !  I  am  half -choked  with  the  efifort  of  ft»r 
going  my  own  fixed  resolution. — So  ho  !  who  waits  then- 
Bring  me  to  drink.' 

An  usher  entered,  bearing  a  large  silver  flagon,  whid 
instead  of  wine,  was  filled  with  tisanne,  slightly  flavoun*. 
by  aromatic  herbs. 

*  I  am  so  hot  and  choleric  by  nature,'  said  the  duke,  *  tha* 
our  leeches  prohibit  me  from  drinking  wine.     But  y(»^ 
Oxford,  are  oound  by  no  such  regimen.    Get  thee  to  t). 
countryman,  Colvin,   the  general  of  our  artillery.     W 
commend  thee  to  his  custody  and  hospitality  till  to-morrou 
which  must  be  a  busy  day,  since  I  expect  to  receive  tl. 
answer  of  these  wiseacres  of  the  Dijon  assembly  of  estat^*^ 
and  have  also  to  hear  (thanks  to  your  lordship's  interferenc  t 
these  miserable  Swiss  envoys,  as  they  call  themselvt- 
Well,  no  more  on't. — Good  night.    You  may  communica; 
freely  with  Colvin,  who  is,  like  yourself,  an  old  Lancastriai. 
— But  hark  ye,  not  a  word  respecting  Provence — not  evt  r 
in  your  sleep-^-Contay,  conduct  this  English  gentleman  x 
Colvin's  tent.    He  knows  my  pleasure  respecting  him.' 

*  So  please  your  Grace,'  answered  Contay,  *  I  left  tl 
English  gentleman's  son  with  Monsieur  de  Colvin.' 

*  What !   thine  own  son,  Oxford  ?    And  with  thee  hen- 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  him  ?    Is  he  a  true  scion  of  ti.* 
ancient  tree  ?  ' 

*  It  is  my  pride  to  believe  so,  my  lord.  He  has  been  tl.- 
faithful  companion  of  all  mv  dangers  and  wanderings.' 

'  Happy  man  ! '  said  the  dime  with  a  sigh.  *  You 
Oxford,  have  a  son  to  share  your  poverty  and  distreK^— 
I  have  none  to  be  partner  and  successor  to  my  greatnem/ 

'  You  have  a  daughter,  my  lord,'  said  the  noble  De  Yen-. 
*  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  one  dav  wed  some  poweHu. 
prince,  who  may  be  the  stay  of  your  llighness's  house.' 

*  Never  I  By  St.  George,  never ! '  answered  the  dukr. 
sharply  and  shortly.      *I  will  have  no  son-in-law,  iih< 
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may  make  the  daughter's  bed  a  stepping-stone  to  reach 
the  father's  crown.  Oxford,  I  have  spc^en  more  freely 
than  I  am  wont,  perhaps  more  freely  than  I  ought — but 
I  hold  some  men  trustworthy,  and  believe  you.  Sir  John 
de  Veie,  to  be  one  of  them/ 

The  English  nobleman  bowed,  and  was  about  to  leave 
his  presence,  but  the  duke  presently  recalled  him. 

*  There  is  one  thing  more,  Oxford. — The  cession  of 
Provence  is  not  quite  enough.  Rene  and  Margaret  must 
disavow  this  hot-brained  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont,  who  is 
making  some  foolish  stir  in  Lorraine,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Yolande.' 

*  My  lord,'  said  Oxford,  '  Ferrand  is  the  grandson  of 
King  Ren^,  the  nephew  of  Queen  Margaret ;  but  yet ' 

'  But  yet,  by  St.  George,  his  rights,  as  he  calls  th«n, 
'•n  Lorraine  must  positively  be  dusowned.  You  talk  of 
their  family  feelings,  while  you  are  urging  me  to  make  war 
on  my  own  brother-in-law  ! ' 

*  Rene's  best  apology  for  deserting  his  grandson,'  answered 
Oxford,  '  will  be  his  total  inability  to  support  and  assist 
him.  I  will  communicate  your  Grace's  condition,  though 
it  is  a  hard  one.' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  pavilion. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

I  humbly  thank  your  Highness ; 
And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throuffhly  to  be  winnow*d,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shaA  fly  asmider. 

King  Henry  YIIL 

Cot«viK,  the  English  officer  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
^ndy,  with  splendid  pay  and  appointments,  committed 
the  charge  of  his  artillery,  was  owner  of  the  tent  assigned 
for  the  Englishman's  lodging,  and  received  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  and  to  the  duke's 
''special  orders  upon  that  subject.  He  had  been  himself 
a  follower  of  the  Lancaster  faction,  and  of  course  was  well 
digpoeed  towards  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  distinction 
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whom  he  had  known  personally,  and  who  had  constantly 
adhered  to  that  family  through  the  train  of  misfortune^ 
by  which  they  seemed  to  be  totally  overwhelmed.  A  repa.-t. 
of  which  his  son  had  already  partaken,  was  olTercKl  to 
the  earl  by  Colvin,  who  omitted  not  to  recommend,  l»> 
precept  and  example,  the  good  wine  of  Burgundy,  frmi. 
«vhich  the  sovereign  of  the  province  was  himself  oblig^-^. 
to  refrain. 

*  His  Grace  shows  command  of  passion  in  that,*  sai  i 
Colvin.  *  For,  sooth  to  speak,  and  only  conversing  betuix* 
friends,  his  temper  grows  too  headlong  to  bear  the  sp'i- 
which  a  cup  of  cordial  beverage  gives  to  the  blood,  and  h* 
therefore,  wisely  restricts  himself  to  such  liquid  as  ni.i% 
cool  rather  than  inflame  his  natural  fire  of  disposition.' 

*  I  can  perceive  as  much,'  said  the  Lancastrian  noM* 
*  When  I  first  knew  the  noble  duke,  who  was  then  E.t: 
of  Charolois,  his  temper,  though  always  suflficiently  fif*n. 
was  calmness  to  the  impetuosity  which  he  now  displa.- 
on  the  smallest  contradiction.     Such  is  the  course  of  a: 
uninterrupted  flow  of  prosperity.    He  has  ascended,  by  h.- 
own  courage  and  the  advantage  of  circumstances,  from  ti- 
doubtful  place  of  a  feudatory  and  tributary  prince,  to  rai  ^ 
with  the  mQ3t  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  to  asi<ui:.' 
independent  majesty.      But  I  trust  the  noble  starts   «  * 
generosity,  which  atoned  for  hiswilful  and  wayward  temp* : 
are  not  more  few  than  formerly  ? ' 

*  I  have  good  right  to  say  that  they  are  not,*  replied  tK- 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  understoo<l  generosity  in  tl- 
restricted  sense  of  liberality.  *  The  duKe  is  a  noble  a!., 
open-handed  master.* 

*  I  trust  his  bounty  is  conferred  on  men  who  are  as  faithf-. 
and  steady  in  their  service  as  you,  Colvin,  have  ever  hefi. 
But  I  see  a  change  in  your  army.  I  know  the  bann«'r« 
of  most  of  the  old  houses  in  Burgundy — How  is  it  th.i* 
I  observe  so  few  of  them  in  the  duke*s  camp  ?  I  see  flaL'- 
and  pennons,  and  pennoncelles  ;  but  even  to  me,  who  hn\ » 
been  so  many  years  acquainted  with  the  nobility  both  « : 
France  and  Flanders,  their  bearings  are  unknown.* 

*  My  noble  lord  of  Oxford,*  answered  the  officer,  *it  i' 
becomes  a  man  who  lives  on  the  duke's  pay  to  censure  I.  - 
conduct ;  but  his  Highness  hath  of  late  trusted  too  mur!.. 
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:^^  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  hired  arms  of  foreign  levies,  and 
1 4DO  little  to  his  own  native  sabjects  and  retainers.  He  hfAds 
ir  better  to  take  into  his  pay  large  bands  of  Crerman  and 
It£klian  merc^iaiy  scrfdieis,  than  to  repose  ccxifidence  in 
tCLC  kni^ts  and  squires,  who  are  bound  to  him  by  allegiance 
ackd  feudal  faith.  He  uses  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects  but 
as  the  means  of  producing  him  sums  of  money,  which  he 
bestows  on  his  hired  troops.  The  Germans  are  honest  knaves 
enoi^  while  regularly  paid ;  but  Heaven  preserve  me  from 
the  duke's  Italian  bands,  and  that  Campo-Basso  tUdr 
leader,  who  waits  but  the  highest  price  to  sell  his  Highness 
I^e  a  sheep  for  the  shambles  ! ' 

*  Think  yon  so  ill  of  him  ? '  demanded  the  earl. 

*  So  vory  ill  indeed,  that  I  believe,'  replied  Colvin, '  there 
is  no  sort  of  treachery  which  the  heart  can  devise  or  the 
arm  perpetrate,  that  hath  not  ready  reception  in  his  breast, 
and  psompt  execution  at  his  hand.  It  is  painful,  my  lord, 
for  an  honest  Englishman  like  me  to  serve  in  an  army 
where  such  traitors  have  conmiand.  But  what  can  I  do, 
unless  I  could  once  more  find  me  a  soldier's  occupation 
in  my  native  countiy  ?  I  often  hope  it  will  please  merciful 
Heaven  again  to  awaken  those  brave  civil  wars  in  my  own 
dear  England,  where  all  was  fair  fighting,  and  treascm  was 
unheard  of.' 

LcHd  Oxford  gave  his  host  to  understand  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  his  pious  wish  of  living  and  dying  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  was  not  to 
be  despaired  oL  Meaiitime  he  requested  of  him  that  early 
on  the  next  morning  he  would  procure  him  a  pass  and  an 
escort  for  his  son,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  dispatch 
forthwith  to  Nancy,  the  residence  of  King  Rene. 

*'  What ! '  said  Colvin,  '  is  my  young  lord  of  Oxford  to 
take  a  degree  in  the  comt  of  love,  for  no  other  business  is 
Listened  to  at  King  Rene's  capital,  save  love  and  poetry  ?  ' 

*  I  am  not  ambitious  of  such  distincticm  for  him,  my  good 
host,'  answered  Oxford  ;  *  but  Queen  Margaret  is  with  her 
father,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  youth  should  kiss  her 
band.' 

'  Enou^  spoken,'  said  the  veteran  Lancastrian.  '  I  trust, 
thou^  winter  is  fast  approaching,  the  Red  Rose  may 
bloom  in  ^ring.' 
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He  then  ushered  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  the  partition  of 
the  tent  which  he  was  to  occupy,  in  which  there  was  a 
couch  for  Arthur  also — their  host,  as  Colvin  might  Ix* 
termed,  assuring  them  that,  with  peep  of  day,  horses  and 
faithful  attendants  should  be  ready  to  speed  the  youth  on 
his  journey  to  Nancy. 

'  And  now,  Arthur,'  said  his  father,  *  we  must  part  oncf 
more.  I  dare  give  thee,  in  this  land  of  danger,  no  written 
communication  to  my  mistress,  Queen  Margaret ;  but 
ssl^  to  her  that  I  have  found  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  wedded 
to  his  own  views  of  interest,  but  not  averse  to  combint- 
them  with  hers.  Say  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  wi!! 
grant  us  the  required  aid,  but  not  without  the  expecte<: 
resignation  in  his  favour  by  herself  and  King  Ren^.  Say, 
I  would  never  have  recommended  such  a  sacrifice  for  th^ 
precarious  chance  of  overthrowing  the  House  of  York, 
but  that  I  am  satisfied  that  France  and  Burgundy  an- 
hanging  like  vultures  over  Provence,  and  that  the  one  «>r 
other,  or  both  princes,  are  ready  on  her  father's  demi-^ 
to  pounce  on  such  possessions  as  they  have  reluctantly 
spared  to  him  during  his  life.  An  accommodation  with 
Burgundy  may  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  ensure  his  active 
co-operation  in  the  attempt  on  England  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
if  our  high-spirited  princess  complies  not  with  the  duke's 
request,  the  justice  of  her  cause  will  give  no  additional 
security  to  her  hereditary  claims  on  her  father's  dominion^. 
Bid  Queen  Margaret,  therefore,  unless  she  should  have 
changed  her  views,  obtain  King  Rene's  formal  deed  of 
cession,  conveying  his  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
\iith  her  Majesty's  consent.  The  necessary  provisions  to  th*- 
king  and  to  herself  may  be  filled  up  at  her  Grace's  pleasure, 
or  they  may  be  left  blank.  I  can  trust  to  the  duke's  gener- 
osity to  their  being  suitably  arranged.  All  that  I  fear  is, 
that  Charles  may  embroil  himself ' 

'  In  some  silly  exploit,  necessary  for  his  own  honour 
and  the  safety  of  his  dominions,'  answered  a  voice  behiml 
the  lining  of  the  tent ;  '  and,  by  doing  so,  attend  to  his  own 
affairs  more  than  to  ours  ?    Ha,  Sir  Earl ! ' 

At  the  same  time  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
a  person  entered,  in  whom,  thoush  clothed  with  the  jerkin 
and  bonnet  of  a  private  soldier  of  the  Walloon  guard,  Oxford 
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Iri-'taiitir  recognized  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  harsh  features 
u-id  fierce  eyes,  as  they  sparkled  tmin  under  the  fur  and 
i'-aiher  with  which  the  cap  was  ornamented. 

Arthur,  who  knew  not  the  jHince's  person,  started  at 
::.e  intni^an  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger ;  but  his 
'^'.ber  made  a  signal  which  sta\'ed  hb  hand,  and  he  gazed 
uiih  wooffer  on  the  solemn  respect  with  which  the  e^ 


I'^^ired  the  intmdTe  soldier.     The  first  word  informed 
:-.:m  <rf  the  cause. 

'  If  tins  masking  be  done  in  proof  of  my  faith,  noble 
-I'jke,  permit  me  to  ear  it  is  saperflnous.' 

■  Xay,  Oxford,'  answered  the  duke.  '  I  was  a  coorteoos 
-'.•y ;  for  I  ceased  to  play  the  earesdropper  at  the  very 
t  when  I  had  reason  to  expect  you  were  about  to 
'  lag  to  anger  me.' 
1  a  true  knight,  my  lord  duke,  if  you  had  re- 
!:i3iDed  b^iind  the  arras,  you  would  only  have  heard  the 
>>fime  truths  which  I  am  ready  to  tell  in  your  Grace's 
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presence,  though  it  may  have  chanced  they  might  have  been 
more  bluntly  expressed.' 

*  Well,  speak  them  then,  in  whatever  phrase  thoa  wilt 
— they  lie  in  their  throats  that  say  Charles  of  Burgand> 
was  ever  offended  by  advice  from  a  well-meaning  friend/ 

*  I  would  then  have  said/  replied  the  English  earl,  '  that 
all  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  to  apprehend,  was  tha* 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  buckling  on  his  armour  t* 
win  Provence  for  himself  and  to  afford  to  her  his  powerf u 
assistance  to  assert  her  rights  in  England,  was  likely  to  U 
withdrawn  from   such  high   objects  by   an   imprudent  1* 
eager  desire  to  avenge  himself  of  imaginary  affronts,  offen-: 
to  him,  as  he  supposed,  by  certain  confederacies  of  Alpii.- 
mountaineers,  over  whom  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  in. 
portant  advantage  or  acquire  reputation,  while,  on  ti. 
contrary,  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  both.    These  men  dw  t 
amongst  rocks  and  deserts  which  are  almost  inacceesibU 
and  subsist  in  a  manner  so  rude,  that  the  poorest  of  you: 
subjects  would  starve  if  subjected  to  such  diet.    They  ar» 
formed  by  nature  to  be  the  garrison  of  the  mounta:: 
fortresses  in  which  she  has  placed  them  ;-^for  Heaven  - 
sake  meddle  not  with  them,  but  follow  forth  your  ow: 
nobler    and    more    important    objects,    without    stirrii;.. 
a  nest  of  hornets,  which,  once  in  motion,  may  sting  xk-. 
into  madness.' 

The  duke  had  promised  patience,  and  endeavoured  t 
keep  his  word  ;    but  the  swollen  muscles  of  his  face,  art  - 
his  flashing  eyes,  showed  how  painful  to  him  it  was  ; 
suppress  his  resentment. 

'  You  are  misinformed,  my  lord,'  he  said,  '  these  men  ar 
not  the  inoffensive  herdsmen  and  peasants  you  are  plea-^'- 
to  suppose  them.    If  they  were,  I  might  afford  to  des«]>i- 
them.    But,  flushed  with  some  victories  over  the  slug^'i-^: 
Austrians,  they  have  shaken  off  all  reverence  for  authorit*. 
assume  airs  of  independence,  form  leagues,  make  inroail- 
storm  towns,  doom  and  execute  men  of  noble  birth  at  th^  : 
pleasure. — Thou  art  dull,  and  look'st  as  if  thou  dost  n«  ' 
apprehend  me.     To  rouse  thy  English  blood,  and  iuak> 
thee  sympathize  with  my  feelings  to  these  mountainet»r- 
know  that  these  Swiss  are  very  Scots  to  my  dominiot.* 
in  their  neighbourhood;    poor,  proud,  ferocious;    esM!;. 
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'jQtoded,  because  the}'  gain  by  war ;  ill  to  be  appeased^ 
i^ttciaase  ibey  nourish  deep  revenge;  ever  ready  to  seize 
''j«  moment  of  BdvBntage  and  attack  a  nei^boor  wben 
'^tr  is  engaged  in  other  affairs*  The  same  unquiet*  perfidious, 
hrA  iavetmie  enemies  that  the  Scots  are  to  En^and,  are 
irj^Sviss  to  Burgundy  and  to  my  allies*  Whatsayyoul  Can 
i  uikdertake  anything  of  consequence  till  I  have  cnuhed 
*■  be  pnkle  <rf  such  a  people  t  It  will  be  but  a  few  days' 
MfjA.  I  will  grasp  the  mountain-hedgehog,  prickles  and 
«..']«  with  my  steel  gauntlet/ 

^  Your  Grace  will  then  have  ahorter  work  with  th^n,' 

^^'plied  the  diinguised  nobleman,  *  than  our  Ei^lish  Kiogs 

'iuxe  had  with  Scotland.    The  wai^  there  have  lasted  so 

'jQg^  and  proved  so  bloody,  that  w  ii$e  men  regret  we  ever 

r.>»^^n  them/ 

'Nay,'  said  the  duke, '  I  will  not  dishonour  the  Scots  hy 
'.'jiopanng  them  in  all  req^ects  to  tbc^fse  mountain-ehurk 
of  tlie  Cantons*  The  Scots  have  blood  and  gentry  among 
"  uem,  and  we  have  seen  many  examples  of  both ;  these 
r  ynm  are  a  mere  brood  of  peasants,  and  the  few  gentlemen 
'A  }nrih  the}^  can  boai^  must  hide  their  dihtinetion  in  the 
jress  and  manners  of  clowns*  They  will,  I  think,  scarce 
>^and  against  a  charge  of  Hainaultens*' 

^  Not  if  the  Hainaulters  find  ground  to  ride  upon* 
But ' 

'  Nay,  to  mlenoe  your  scruples/  said  the  duke,  interrupting 
t/ita,  *  know,  that  these  people  encourage,  by  their  oounte- 
ji^uckDe  and  aid,  the  formation  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
^j^iracies  in  my  dominions*  Loc^  here — ^I  told  you  that 
vjy  officer.  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbaeh,  was  mnrd^ied 
wijeo  the  tciwn  of  Brisaeh  was  treacheronsl3'  taken  by  these 
.^a^rmless  Switzers  of  3"ours*  And  here  is  a  scroll  of  parch- 
ment, which  announces  that  my  servant  was  murdered 
^jy  doom  of  the  Vc^me^ericht,  a  band  of  secret  assassins, 
vt  hfjm  I  will  not  permit  to  meet  in  any  part  of  my  dominions* 
O,  oould  I  but  catch  th^n  above  groiuid  as  they  are  found 
iuiksng  bdow«  they  should  know  wliat  the  life  <rf  a  nobleman 
ih  worSb  !    Then,  lock  at  the  insolence  of  their  attestation.' 

The  scroll  bore,  with  the  day  and  date  adjected,  that 
judgement  had  beoi  done  on  Arrhibaid  de  Hagoibach, 
hjr  tycaony,  violence,  and  oppression,  by  order  of  the  Holy 
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Vehme,  and  that  it  was  executed  by  their  officials,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  same  to  their  tribunal  alone.  It 
was  countersigned  in  red  ink,  with  the  badges  of  the  Secret 
Society,  a  coil  of  ropes  and  a  drawn  dagger. 

*  This  document  I  found  stuck  to  my  toilet  with  a  knife/ 
said  the  duke  ;  *  another  trick  by  which  they  give  myster) 
to  their  murderous  jugglery.' 

The  thought  of  what  he  had  undergone  in  John  Mengs'- 
house,  and  reflections  upon  the  extent  and  omnipresence 
of  these  secret  associations,  struck  even  the  brave  English* 
man  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

'  For  the  sake  of  every  saint  in  Heaven,'  he  said,  *  forbear. 
my  lord,  to  speak  of  these  tremendous  societies,  who?^ 
creatures  are  above,  beneath,  and  around  us.  No  mar. 
is  secure  of  his  life,  however  guarded,  if  it  be  sought  by  ^ 
man  who  is  careless  of  his  own.  You  are  surrounded  \r. 
Germans,  Italians,  and  other  strangers — How  man;, 
amongst  these  may  be  bound  by  the  secret  ties  whic :. 
withdraw  men  from  every  other  social  bond,  to  unite  then, 
together  in  one  inextricable,  though  secret  compact  < 
Beware,  noble  prince,  of  the  situation  on  which  your  thron* 
is  placed,  though  it  still  exhibits  all  the  splendour  <•: 
power,  and  all  the  solidity  of  foundation  that  belongs  t« 
'  so  august  a  structure.  I — the  friend  of  thy  house — wen 
it  with  my  dying  breath — must  needs  tell  thee,  that  th* 
Swiss  hang  like  an  avalanche  over  thy  head ;  and  th*- 
secret  associations  work  beneath  thee  like  the  first  throt-- 
of  the  coming  earthquake.  Provoke  not  the  contest,  an«: 
the  snow  will  rest  undisturbed  on  the  mountain-side — th* 
agitation  of  the  subterranean  vapours  will  be  hushed  t< 
rest ;  but  a  single  word  of  defiance,  or  one  flash  of  indignant 
scorn,  may  call  their  terrors  into  instant  action.' 

'  You  speak,'  said  the  duke  ;  '  with  more  awe  of  a  pack 
of  naked  churls,  and  a  band  of  midnight  assassins,  than 
I  have  seen  you  show  for  real  danger.  Yet  I  will  not  scorn 
your  counsel — I  will  hear  the  Swiss  envoys  patiently,  an<l 
I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  show  the  contempt  with  which 
I  cannot  but  regard  their  pretensions  to  treat  as  inde- 
pendent states.  On  the  secret  associations  I  will  be  dloit. 
till  time  gives  me  the  means  of  acting  in  combination  with 
the  Emperor,  the  Diet,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire. 
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that  they  may  be  driven  from  all  their  burrows  at  once. — 
fia.  Sir  Earl  said  I  well  ?  ' 

'  It  is  well  thought,  my  lord,  but  it  may  be  unhappily 
spoken.  You  are  in  a  position,  where  one  word  overheard 
by  a  traitor,  might  produce  death  and  rum.' 

'  I  keep  no  traitors  about  me,'  said  Charles.  '  If  I  thought 
there  were  such  in  my  camp,  I  would  rather  die  by  them 
at  once,  than  live  in  perpetual  terror  and  suspicion.' 

*  Your  Highness's  ancient  followers  and  servants,'  said 
the  earl, '  speak  unfavourably  of  the  Ck>unt  of  Campo-Basso, 
who  holds  so  high  a  rank  in  your  confidence ' 

'  Aye,'  replied  the  duke,  with  composure,  '  it  is  easy  to 
decry  the  most  faithful  servant  in  a  court  by  the  unanimous 
hatred  of  all  the  others.  I  warrant  me  your  bull-headed 
countryman,  Colvin,  has  been  railing  against  the  count 
like  the  rest  of  them,  for  Campo-Basso  sees  nothing  amiss 
in  any  department,  but  he  reports  it  to  me  without  fear 
or  favour.  And  then  his  opinions  are  cast  so  much  in  the 
same  mould  with  my  own,  that  I  can  hardly  get  him  to 
enlarge  upon  what  he  best  understands,  if  it  seems  in  any 
respect  different  from  my  sentiments.  Add  to  this,  a  noble 
person,  grace,  gaiety,  skill  in  the  exercises  of  war,  and  in 
the  courtly  arts  of  peace — such  is  Campo-Basso ;  and  being 
such,  is  he  not  a  gem  for  a  prince's  cabinet  ?  ' 

**  The  very  materials  out  of  which  a  favourite  is  formed,' 
answered  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  '  but  something  less  adapted 
for  making  a  faithful  counsellor.' 

'  Why,  thou  mistrustful  fool,'  said  the  duke,  '  must  I  tell 
thee  the  very  inmost  secret  respecting  this  man,  Campo- 
Basso,  and  will  nothing  short  of  it  stay  these  imaginary 
suspicions  which  thy  new  trade  of  an  itinerant  merchant 
hath  led  thee  to  entertain  so  rashly  ? ' 

'  If  your  Highness  honours  me  with  your  confidence,' 
said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  '  I  can  only  say  that  my  fidelity 
shall  deserve  it.' 

'  Know,  then,  thou  misbelieving  mortal,  that  my  good 
friend  and  brother,  Louis  of  France,  sent  me  private  infor- 
mation, through  no  less  a  person  than  his  famous  barber, 
Oliver  le  Diable,  that  Campo-Basso  had  for  a  certain  sum 
offered  to  put  my  person  into  his  hands,  alive  or  dead. — 
You  start ! ' 
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'  I  do  indeed — recollecting  your  Highness's  practice  c: 
riding  out  lightly  armed,  and  with  a  very  small  attendant 
to   reconnoitre  the   ground   and  visit  the  outposts,  ar.* 
therefore  how  easily  such  a  treacherous  device  might  I- 
carried  into  execution.' 

*  Pshaw  t '  answered  the  duke. — '  Thou  seest  the  dan^*  - 
as  if  it  were  real,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  cert  a 
than  that,  if  my  cousin  of  France  had  ever  received  Mi- 
an offer,  he  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  have  p 
me  on  my  guard  against  the  attempt.  No — ho  known  x\ 
value  I  set  on  Campo- Basso's  services,  and  forged  ti 
accusation  to  deprive  me  of  them.' 

*  And  yet,  my  lord,'  replied  the  English  earl,  'y*- 
Highness,  by  my  counsel,  will  not  unnecessarily  or  ir. 
patiently  fling  aside  your  armour  of  proof,  or  ride  withf . 
the  escort  of  some  score  of  your  trusty  Walloons.' 

'  Tush,  man,  thou  wouldst  make  a  carbonado  of  a  fev*-* 
stirred  wretch  like  myself,  betwixt  the  bright  iron  and  t  * 
burning  sun.    But  I  will  be  cautious  though  I  jest  thu^— 
and  you,  young  man,  may  assure  my  cousin,  Margan^t 
An]ou,  that  I  will  consider  her  affairs  as  my  own.    And  r 
member,  youth,  that  the  secrets  of  princes  are  fatal  pit  - 
if  he  to  whom  they  are  imparted  blaze  them  abroad  ;    !• 
if  duly  treasured  up,  they  enrich  the  bearer.    And  thou  hh 
have  cause  to  say  so,  if  thou  canst  bring  back  with  tL- 
from  Aix  the  dw»cl  of  resignation,  of  which  thy  father  h«k' 
spoken. — Oood-night — good-night !  ' 

He  left  the  apartment. 

'  You  have  just  seen,'  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  his  ?«  • 
*  a  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  prince,  by  his  own  pen* 
It  is  easy  to  excite  his  ambition  or  thirst  of  power,  1 
wellnigh  impossible  to  limit  him  to  the  just  mensureh  > 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  gratified.    He  is  ever  like  t 
young  archer,  startled  from   his   mark  by  some  swiill 
crossing  his  eye,   even  careless  as  he  draws  the  strr.. 
Now    irregularly    and    offensively    suspicious — now    un:- 
servedly  lavish  of  his  confidence — not  long  since  the  en«»r 
of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  and  the  ally  of  her  deadly  f(M^- 
now  its  last  and  only  stay  and  hope.    God  mend  all ! — it   - 
a  weary  thing  to  look  on  the  game  and  see  how  it  mik'  ' 
be  won,  while  we  are  debarred  by  the  caprice  of  oth»-- 
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-y-jm  Hm  poirer  of  ^ying  it  acocsdlng  to  oar  own  sldlL 
-1  -.m-  modi  mast  depend  on  tlie  dedskm  of  Duke  Charles 
vzKm.  iht  monow,  and  how  little  do  I  posseaB  the  power 
-i  ixifloendng  him,^ther  for  h»  own  saletj  or  oar  adran- 
'ru.-s*i  3  Good-ni^t,  my  stm,  and  kt  as  tnut  events  to  Him 
-viiO  alone  can  oontrol  them.' 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

Hj  Uood  bflila  htsea  too  oc^d  and  teoipasUw 
Uaspt  to  «lir  at  tbeM»  ix*di^ticift« 
Jlnd  j<Mi  iaare  fcrDxid  tot;    for  ji£cc«^diog3j» 
Yoo  tsvad  i3poD  nsj  pAikaacie. 

£r^ftr|r  /r. 

The  dawn  of  morning  rouised  the  banished  Eari  of  OxCcxd 
i.:ad  his  son,  and  its  li^ts  wett  scarce  abroad  on  the  eastern 
'.^^Ten,  ere  their  fao^,  Colvin,  ctilered  with  an  attendant, 
'Msanag  some  bundles,  which  he  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
'^^r.-t,  and  instantly  retired.  The  officer  of  the  duke's 
rdnance  then  announced  that  he  came  with  a  message 
:.  .m  the  Duke  of  Buigundy. 

'  His  Highness/  he  said,  '  has  smt  four  stout  yeomen. 
Villi  a  ccMnmi^sion  of  credeoce  to  my  young  ma;ster  of 

z'iafd,  and  an  ample  purse  of  gold,  to  furnish  hh  expenses 
^^'  Ai3L,  and  while  his  affairs  umy  detain  him  there.  Also 
ix  Mter  of  credence  to  Ring  Rene,  to  ensure  his  reception, 
tijd  two  suits  of  honour  for  Lis  use,  as  for  an  Engli^ 
r^^tJeman,  desirous  to  witDcss  the  festive  solemnities  of 
i^ruTence,  and  in  whose  saiety  the  duke  deigns  to  take 
o^i  intereist.  £Us  further  a^^irs  theie^  ii  he  hath  any,  his 
H.^hness  recommends  to  him  to  manage  with  prudence 
tijid  HecTttjr^  His  Highness  hath  also  sent  a  couple  of  horses 
:'.?'  his  use, — cme  an  ambling  jennet  for  the  road,  and 
iLnrAher  a  strong  barbed  horse  of  Flanders,  in  case  he  hath 
o  DgM  to  do.  It  will  be  fitting  that  my  young  master  change 
.>  dnafls,  and  a.fflwime  attire  more  near  his  proper  rank. 
His  attendants  know  the  road,  and  hare  power,  in  case  of 
zj^ad^  to  summon  in  the  duke's  name,  assistance  from  all 
iaithfid  Bmgandians.    I  haTe  but  to  add,  the  soc«er  the 
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young  gentleman  sets  forward,  it  will  be  the  better  sitn* 
of  a  successful  journey.* 

'  I  am  ready  to  mount  the  instant  that  I  have  changf- ! 
my  dress/  said  Arthur. 

'  And  1/  said  his  father,  '  have  no  wish  to  detain  him  <:> 
the  service  in  which  he  is  now  employed.  Neither  he  n<  : 
I  will  say  more  than  God  be  with  you.  How  and  wher> 
we  are  to  meet  again,  who  can  tell  ?  ' 

'  I  believe/  said  Colvin,  '  that  must  rest  on  the  moti(>i.> 
of  the  duke,  which,  perchance,  are  not  yet  determiiHi. 
upon  ;  but  his  Highness  depends  upon  your  remainir.: 
with  him,  my  noble  lord,  till  the  affairs  of  which  you  coni' 
to  treat  may  be  more  fully  decided.  Something  I  ha\t 
for  your  lordship's  private  ear,  when  your  son  hath  parte*, 
on  his  journey.' 

While  Colvin  was  thus  talking  with  his  father,  Arthur,  wh 
was  not  above  half-dressed  when  he  entered  the  tent,  ha«i 
availed  himself  of  an  obscure  comer,  in  which  he  exchangt^i 
the  plain  Karb  belonging  to  his  supposed  condition  as  ,% 
merchant,  tor  such  a  riding  suit  as  became  a  young  man  < : 
some  quality  attached  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy.  It  w.i- 
not  without  a  natural  sensation  of  pleasure  that  theyouti. 
resumed  an  apparel  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  which  no  oi.* 
was  personally  more  fitted  to  become  ;  but  it  was  wtti. 
much  deeper  feeling  that  he  hastily,  and  as  secretly  a- 
possible,  flung  round  his  neck,  and  concealed  under  th* 
collar  and  folds  of  his  ornamented  doublet,  a  small  thi: 
chain  of  gold,  curiously  linked  in  what  was  called  MoHm  • 
work.  This  was  the  conteiits  of  the  parcel  which  Anne  t*: 
Geierstein  had  indulged  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  her  o«  ti. 
by  putting  into  his  hands  as  they  parted.  The  chain  Wd^ 
secured  by  a  slight  plate  of  gold,  on  which  a  bodkin,  or 
a  point  of  a  knife,  had  traced  on  the  one  side,  in  distint : 
though  liffht  characters.  Adieu  for  ever  !  while  on  th^- 
reverse,  there  was  much  more  obscurely  traced,  the  worl 
Remember  ! — A.  von  G. 

All  who  may  read  this  are,  have  been,  or  will  be,  lovers . 
and  there  is  none,  therefore,  who  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend why  this  token  was  carefully  suspended  aroun«i 
Arthur's  neck,  so  that  the  inscription  might  rest  on  thr 
region  of  his  heart,  without  the  interruption  of  any  8ub- 
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stance  which  could  prevent  the  pledge  from  being  agitated 
by  every  throb  of  that  busy  oigan. 

This  being  hastily  ensured,  a  few  minutes  completed  the 
rest  of  his  toilet ;  and  he  kneeled  before  his  father  to  ask 
his  blessing,  and  his  further  commands  for  Aix. 

His  father  blessed  him  almost  inarticulately,  and  then 
said,  with  recovered  firmness,  that  he  was  already  possessed 
of  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  success  on  his  mission. 

^  When  you  can  bring  me  the  deeds  wanted,'  he  whispered 
with  more  fineness,  '  you  will  find  me  near  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy/ 

They  went  forth  of  the  tent  in  silence  and  found  before 
it  the  four  Burgundian  yeomen,  tall  and  active-looking 
men,  ready  mounted  themselves,  and  holding  two  saddled 
horses — ^the  one  accoutred  for  war,  the  other  a  spirited 
jennet,  for  the  purposes  of  the  journey.  One  of  them  led 
a  sumpter-horse,  on  which  Colvin  informed  Arthur  he  would 
find  the  change  of  habit  necessary  when  he  should  arrive 
at  Aix ;  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  him  a  heavy 
purse  of  gold. 

'  Thiebault,'  he  continued,  pointing  out  the  eldest  of  the 
attendant  troopers,  'may  be  trusted — 1  will  be  warrant 
for  his  sagacity  and  fidelity.  The  other  three  are  picked 
men,  who  will  not  fear  their  skin-cutting.' 

Arthurvaultedinto  the  saddle  with  asensation  of  pleasure, 
which  was  natural  to  a  young  cavalier  who  had  not  for 
many  months  felt  a  spirited  horse  beneath  him.  The 
lively  jennet  reared  with  impatience.  Arthur,  sitting  firm 
on  his  seat,  as  if  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  animal,  only 
said,  '  Ere  we  are  long  acquainted,  thy  spirit,  my  fair  roan, 
will  be  something  more  tamed.' 

'  One  word  more,  my  son,'  said  his  father,  and  whispered 
in  Arthur's  ear,  as  he  stooped  from  the  saddle ;  *  if  you 
receive  a  letter  from  me,  do  not  think  yourself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  till  the  paper  has  been  held 
opposite  to  a  hot  fire.' 

Arthur  bowed,  and  motioned  to  the  elder  trooper  to 
lead  the  way,  when  all  giving  rein  to  their  horses,  rode  oft 
through  the  encampment  at  a  round  pace,  the  young  leader 
signing  an  adieu  to  his  father  and  Colvin. 

The  earl  stood  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  following  his  son 
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with  his  eyes,  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  which  was  only  brokei 
when  Colvin  said,  *  I  marvel  not,  my  lord,  that  you  an 
'  anxious  about  my  young  master ;  he  is  a  gallant  youth 
well  worth  a  father's  caring  for,  and  the  times  we  live  \: 
are  Y)oth  fdlse  and  bloody/ 

*  God  and  St.  Mary  be  my  witness,'  said  the  earl,  *  thir 
if  I  grieve,  it  is  not  for  my  own  house  only ; — ^if  I  am  anxiou* 
it  is  not  for  (he  sake  of  my  own  son  alone  ; — ^but  it  is  luir 
to  risk  a  last  stake  in  a  cause  so  perilous. — ^What  comman  . 
brought  you  from  the  duke  ?  * 

'  His  Grace,'  said  Colvin,  '  will  get  on  horseback  after  } 
has  breakfasted.     He  sends  you  some  garments,  i»ht< 
if  not  fitting  your  quality,  are  yet  nearer  to  suitable  appar* 
than  those  you  now  wear,  and  he  desires  that,  obeerxi:. 
your  incognito  as  an  English  merchant  of  eminence,  y 
will  join  him  in  his  cavalcade  to  Dijon,  where  he  is  to  receiv 
the  answer  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  concerning  matt«' 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  thereafter  give  pul. 
audience  to  the  deputies  from  Switzerland.    His  Highn<- 
has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  finding  you  suitat 
accommodation  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  whi* 
he  thinks,  you  will,  as  a  stranger,  be  pleased  to  look  u)m 
But  he  probably  told  you  all  this  himself,  for  I  think  >• 
saw  him  last  night  in  disguise — Nay,  look  as  strange 
you  will — the  duke  plays  that  trick  too  often  to  be  a* 
to  do  it  with  secrecy  ;  the  very  horse-boys  know  him  \\  1. 
he  traverses  the  tents  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  sut  - 
women  give  him  the  name  of  the  spied  spy.    If  it  were  ot 
honest  Harry  Colvin  who  knew  this,  it  should  not  cr< 
his  lips.     But  it  is  practised  too  openly,  and  too  wici* 
known.    Come,  noble  lord,  though  I  must  teach  my  ton» 
to  forgo  that  courtesy,  will  you  along  to  breakfast  ? ' 

The  meal,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  v 
a  solemn  and  solid  one  ;  and  a  favoured  officer  of  the  gr* 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  lacked  no  means,  it  may  be  believe 
of  rendering  due  hospitality  to  a  guest  having  claim^ 
such  high  respect.     But  ere  the  breakfast  was  over. 
clamorous  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  that  the  Duk' 
with  his  attendants  and  retinue,  were  sounding  to  hor^ 
Philipson,  as  he  was  still  called,  was,  in  the  name  of  the  duk- 
presented  with  a  stately  charger,  and  with  his  host  mine!' 
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'.\  the  sfdendid  assembly  which  b^;aii  to  gather  in  front  of 

*:  '.e  duke's  pavilion.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  prince  himself 

. '  TTied  forth,  in  the  soperb  dress  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 

r.^iece,  of  which  his  father  Philip  had  been  the  founder, 

-  r.d  Charles  was  himself  the  patron  and  soTereign.    BeTeral 

'  i  Lis  courtiers  were  dressed  in  the  same  magn&cent  robes, 

irA  with  their  followers  and  attendants,  displayed  so  much 

v.^Akh  and  f^plendour  of  appearance,  as  to  warrant  the 

riimcm  saying,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  maintained 

r.e  most  magnificent  court  in  Christendom.    The  officers 

t   his  household  attended  in  their  order,  together  with 

.v^Talds  and  pursuivants,  the  grotesque  richness  of  whoiie 

.  PuV/ft»  had  a  singular  effect  among  those  of  the  high  clergy  in 

.:.*Ar  albs  and  dalmatiques,  and  of  the  knights  and  cronTi 

v^.s«als  who  were  arrayed  in  armour.    Among  these  last, 

vr^o  were  variously  equipped  according  to  the  different 

irjaraeter  of  their  service,  rode  Oxford,  but  in  a  peaceful 

L^bit,  neither  so  plain  as  to  be  out  of  place  amongst  such 

^I^ndour,  nor  so  rich  as  to  draw  on  him  a  special  or  par* 

..': alar  degree  of  attrition.    He  rode  by  the  side  of  Colvin, 

.  Ih  tall  muf«cular  figure,  and  deep-maiiLed  features,  forming 

<.  strong  c<»itrast  to  the  rou^,  almost  ignoble,  cast  of 

r.^intenance,  and  stout  thick-set  form,  of  the  less  distin- 

^"il^hed  soldier  of  fortune. 

Raided  into  a  solemn  procession,  the  rear  of  which  was 
'>j(sed  by  a  guard  of  two  hundred  picked  arquebusiers, 
^  description  of  soldiers  who  were  just  then  coming  into 
r.^tice,  and  as  many  mounted  men-at-arms,  the  duke  and 
.^i.<^  retinue,  leading  the  barriers  of  the  camp,  directed 
tr.^ir  march  to  the  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Dijon,  in  those 
'i^y#  the  capital  of  all  Burgundy. 

it  was  a  town  well  secured  with  walls  and  ditches,  which 
U.*t  were  filled  by  means  of  a  small  river,  named  Dousche, 
>h]4?h  combines  its  waters  for  that  jrarpose  nith  a  torrent 
c<kli«d  8uson.  Four  gates,  with  ajipropriate  barbicans, 
outworks,  and  drawbridges,  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
'^^•^rdinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  gave  admission  to  the 
rr\\  The  number  of  towers,  which  stood  high  above  its 
'*^\h  and  defended  them  at  different  angles,  was  thirty- 
^'^iree;  and  the  walls  themselves,  which  exceeded  in  most 
]»'jsice»  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  were  built  of  stones  hewn 
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and  squared,  and  were  of  great  thickness.  This  stately 
eity  was  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  while  from  within  its  walls  arose  the  tower< 
of  many  noble  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  as  wel. 
as  the  steeples  of  magnificent  churches,  and  of  well-endowe<: 
convents,  attesting  the  wealth  and  devotion  of  the  Hou>^ 
of  Burgundy. 

When  the  trumpets  of  the  duke's  procession  had  sum- 
moned the  burgher  guard  at  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  tl.» 
drawbridge  fell,  the  portcullis  rose,  the  people  shoute: 
joyously,  the  windows  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  a« 
in  the  midst  of  his  retinue,  Charles  himself  came  ridinj 
on  a  milk-white  steed,  attended  only  by  six  pages  und^r 
fourteen  years  old,  with  each  a  gilded  partisan  in  his  ban^i 
the  acclamations  with  which  he  was  received  on  all  sidt^ 
showed  that,  if  some  instances  of  misrule  had  diminisht-*: 
his  popularity,  enough  of  it  remained  to  render  his  receptit-r 
into  his  capital  decorous  at  least,  if  not  enthusiastic.  1' 
is  probable  that  the  veneration  attached  to  his  father^ 
memory  counteracted  for  a  long  time  the  unfavourable 
effect  which  some  of  his  own  actions  were  calculated  t< 
produce  on  the  public  mind. 

The  procession  halted  before  a  large  Gothic  building  tr 
the  centre  of  Dijon.  This  was  then  called  Maison  du  Du- 
as,  after  the  union  of  Burgundy  with  France,  it  was  term*-. 
Maison  du  Roy.  The  Maire  of  Dijon  attended  on  the  stc}-- 
before  this  palace,  accompanied  by  his  official  brethre:. 
and  escorted  by  a  hundred  able-bodied  citizens,  in  blA<  ^ 
velvet  cloaks,  bearing  half  pikes  in  their  hands.  T\* 
Maire  kneeled  to  kiss  the  stirrup  of  the  duke,  and  at  th 
moment  when  Charles  descended  from  his  horse  ever\*  Ix . 
in  the  city  commenced  so  thundering  a  peal,  that  th^* 
might  almost  have  awakened  the  dead  who  slept  in  th* 
vicinity  of  the  steeples,  which  rocked  with  their  clangi-r 
Under  the  influence  of  this  stunning  peal  of  welcome,  th' 
duke  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  building,  at  the  upp: 
end  of  which  were  erected  a  throne  for  the  sovereign,  sea;- 
for  his  more  distinguished  officers  of  state  and  highf-r 
vassals,  with  benches  behind  for  persons  of  less  note.  Un 
one  of  these,  but  in  a  spot  from  which  he  might  poooenr  a 
commanding  view  of  the  whole  assembly,  as  well  as  of  the 
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like  himself,  Colvin  placed  the  noble  EnglMunan ;    and 

Lliarles,  whose  quick  stem  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  die 

rj^Tty  when  they  were  seated,  seemed,  by  a  nod  so  sli^t 

^d  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  those  around  him,  to  give 

jLi«  approbation  of  the  arrangement  adopted. 

When  the  duke  and  his  assistants  were  seated  and  in  order, 
ihe  Haire,  again  approaching,  in  tjie  most  humble  manner, 
a.nd  kneeling  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ducal  throne,  re- 
quested to  know  if  his  Highness's  leisure  jiermitted  him  to 
i^ear  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital  express  their  devoted 
x«al  to  his  person,  and  to  accept  the  benevolence  which, 
Lr.  the  shape  of  a  sUver  cup  filled  with  gold  pieces,  he  had 
:he  distinguished  honour  to  place  before  his  feet,  in  name 
A  the  citizens  and  commnmly  of  Dijon. 

Charks,  who  at  no  time  a£fected  much  courtesy,  answered 
ryriefly  and  bluntly,  with  a  voice  which  was  naturally  harsh 
^zid  dissonant,  'All  things  in  their  order,  good  Master 
31aiie.  Let  us  first  hear  what  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  have 
to  say  to  us ;  we  will  then  listen  to  the  burghers  of 
Dijon.' 

The  Maire  rose  and  retired,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  silver 
c*jp,  and  experiencing  probably  some  vexation,  as  well 
&&  surprise,  that  its  contents  had  not  secured  an  instant 
and  graeidus  acceptance. 

'  I  expected,'  said  Duke  Charles,  '  to  have  met  at  this 
hour  and  place  our  Estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
or  a  deputation  of  them,  with  an  answer  to  our  message 
conv^ed  to  them  three  days  since  by  our  chancellor.  Is 
il^ere  no  one  here  on  their  part  ?  ' 

The  Maire,  as  none  else  made  any  attempt  to  answer, 
''^id  that  the  members  of  the  Estates  had  been  in  close 
deliberation  the  whole  of  that  morning,  and  doubtless 
'i»  ould  instantly  wait  upon  his  Highness,  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  honoured  the  town  with  his  presence. 

'Go,  Toison  d'Or,'  said  the  duke  to  the  herald  of  the 
Older  of  the  Golden  Fleece,^  *  bear  to  these  g^itlemen  the 
tidii^  that  we  desire  to  know  the  end  of  their  deliberations ; 
and  diat  neither  in  courtesy  nor  in  loyalty  can  they  expect 
us  to  wait  long.  Be  round  with  them.  Sir  Herald,  or  we 
ahall  be  as  round  with  you.' 

'  The  chief  order  of  knigfaihood  in  the  state  of  Borgondy. 
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on  one  knee,  the  four  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  Oxfoni 
recognized  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  approaching' 
nearest  to  the  duke's  person,  the  nobles  kneeling  behinci 
them,  and  the  burgesses  in  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

'  Noble  duke,'  said  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  '  will  it  be-* 
please  you  to  hear  the  answer  of  your  good  and  loy«.. 
Estates  of  Burgundy  by  the  voice  of  one  member  speakii;.- 
for  the  whole,  or  by  three  persons,  each  delivering  the  sen^ 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  ? ' 

*  As  you  will,'  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

*  A  priest,  a  noble,  and  a  free  burgher,'  said  the  chureL 
man,  still  on  one  knee,  '  will  ctddress  your  Highness  ir 
succession.  For  though,  blessed  be  the  God  who  lea^i- 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  we  are  agreed  in  tL 
general  answer,  yet  each  body  of  the  Estates  may  hav* 
special  and  separate  reasons  to  allege  for  the  comm<.r. 
opinion.' 

*'  We  will  hear  you  separately,'  said  Duke  Charles,  castii^* 
his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  throwing  himself  carele8^l 
back  int9  his  seat.  At  the  same  time,  all  who  were  «•: 
noble  blood,  whether  in  the  committee  or  amongst  th- 
spectators,  vouched  their  right  to  be  peers  of  their  sovereie^ 
by  assuming  their  bonnets  ;  and  a  cloud  of  waving  plum*-- 
at  once  added  grace  and  dignity  to  the  assembly. 

When  the  duke  resumed  his  seat,  the  deputation  arr»^ 
from  their  knees,  and  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  aga.: 
stepping  forth,  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

*  My  lord  duke,  your  loyal  and  faithful  clergy  ha\ 
considered  your  Highness's  proposal  to  lay  a  talliage  « : 
your  people,  in  order  to  make  war  on  the  Confederat' 
Cantons  in  the  country  of  the  Alps.  The  quarrel,  my  liev- 
lord,  seems  to  your  clergy  an  unjust  and  oppressive  one  < - 
your  Highness's  part ;  nor  can  they  hope  that  God  u 
bless  those  who  arm  in  it.  They  are  therefore  compel  I*-. 
to  reject  your  Highness's  proposal.' 

The  duke's  eye  lowered  gloomily  on  the  deliverer  of  th  • 
unpalatable  message.  He  idiook  his  head  with  one  of  thd-^ 
stem  and  menacing  looks  which  the  harsh  compositii  : 
of  his  features  rendered  them  peculiarly  qualified  to  expn*^- 
'  You  have  spoken.  Sir  Priest,'  was  the  only  reply  whi. . 
he  deigned  to  make. 
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One  of  the  four  nobles»  the  Sire  de  Myrebean,  then 
expressed  himself  thus  : — 

'  Your  Highness  has  asked  of  your  faithful  nobles  to 
consent  to  new  imposts  and  exactions,  to  be  levied  through 
Burgundy,  for  the  raising  of  additional  bands  of  hiied 
soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  quarrels  of  the  state. 
My  lord,  the  swords  of  the  Burgundian  nobles,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  have  been  ever  at  your  Highnesses  command, 
as  those  of  our  ancestors  have  been  readily  wielded  for  your 
predecessors.  In  your  Highness's  just  quarrel  we  will  go 
farther,  fand  fight  firmer,  than  any  hired  fellows  who  can 
be  procured,  whether  from  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy. 
We  mill  not  give  our  consent  that  the  people  should  be  taxed 
for  paying  mercenaries  to  discharge  that  military  duty 
which  it  is  alike  our  pride  and  our  exclusive  privilege  to 
render.' 

*  You  have  spoken.  Sire  de  Myrebeau,'  were  again  the  only 
words  of  the  duke's  reply.  He  uttered  them  slowly  and 
x^ith  deliberation,  as  if  afraid  lest  some  phrase  of  imprudent 
violence  should  escape  along  with  what  he  purposed  to 
say.  Oxford  thought  he  cast  a  glance  towards  him  before 
he  spoke,  as  if  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  was  some 
additional  restraint  on  his  passion.  '  Now,  Heaven  grant,' 
he  said  to  himself,  'that  this  opposition  may  work  its 
proper  effect,  and  induce  the  duke  to  renounce  an  imprudent 
att^npt,  so  hazardous  and  so  unnecessary  ! ' 

While  he  muttered  these  thoughts,  the  duke  made  a  sign 
to  one  of  the  tiers  eiaiy  or  commons,  to  speak  in  his  turn. 
The  person  who  obeyed  the  signal  was  Martin  Block, 
a  wealthy  butcher  and  grazier  of  Dijon.  His  words  were 
these  : — '  Noble  prince,  our  fathers  were  the  dutiful  subjects 
of  your  predecessors  ;  we  are  the  same  to  you  ;  our  children 
wiU  be  alike  the  liegemen  of  your  successors.  But  touching 
the  request  your  chanceUor  has  made  to  us,  it  is  such  as 
our  ancestors  never  complied  with  ;  such  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  refuse,  and  such  as  will  never  be  conceded  by 
the  Estates  of  Burgundy  to  any  prince  whatsoever,  even 
to  the  end  of  time.' 

Charles  had  borne  with  impatient  silence  the  speeches  of 
the  two  former  orators,  but  this  blunt  and  hardy  reply  of 

the  third  Estate,  excited  him  beyond  what  his  nature  could 

A.  or  o.  g% 
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endure.  He  gave  way  to  the  impetuosily  of  his  ^ 
stamped  on  the  floor  till  the  throne  shook,  and  the  hi^ 
vault  rung  over  their  heads,  and  overwhelmed  the  bold 
burgher  with  reproaches.  '  Beast  of  burden,'  he  said, 
'  am  I  to  be  stunned  with  thy  braying,  too  ?  The  noUee 
may  claim  leave  to  speak,  for  they  can  fight  ;  the  cl^gy 
may  use  their  tongues,  for  it  is  their  trade ;  but  thou« 
that  hast  never  shed  blood,  save  that  of  buUocks  less  stupid 
than  thou  art  thyself — ^must  thou  and  thy  herd  come 
hither,  privil^ed,  forsooth,  to  bellow  at  a  prince's  footstool  I 
Know,  brute  as  thou  art,  that  steers  are  never  introduced 
into  temples  but  to  be  sacrificed,  or  butchers  and  mechanics 
brought  before  their  sovereign,  save  that  they  may  have 
the  honour  to  supply  the  public  wants  from  their  own 
swelling  hoards  ! ' 

A  murmur  of  displeasure,  which  even  the  terror  of  the 
duke's  wrath  could  not  repress,  ran  through  the  audience 
at  these  words;  and  the  buigher  of  IMjon,  a  sturdy 
plebeian,  replied,  with  little  reverence, — *'  Our  purses,  my 
lord  duke,  are  our  own — we  will  not  put  the  strings  of  thecn 
into  your  Highness's  hands  unless  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  purposes  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied ;  and 
know  well  how  to  protect  our  persons  and  our  goods 
foreign  ruffians  and  plunderers.' 

Clubrles  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  dmmty  to  be 
arrested,  when,  having  cast  his  eye  towards  the  Elarl  of 
Oxford,  whose  presence,  in  despite  of  himself,  imposed 
a  certain  degree  of  restraint  upon  him,  he  exchanged  that 
piece  of  imprudence  for  another. 

^I  see,'  he  said,  addressing  the  committee  of  estates, 
*  that  you  are  all  leagued  to  msajipoint  my  purposes,  and 
doubtless  to  deprive  me  of  all  the  power  of  a  sovereign, 
save  that  of  wearing  a  coronet,  and  being  served  on  the 
knee  like  a  second  Charles  the  Simple,  while  the  estates 
of  my  kingdom  divide  the  power  among  them.  But  you 
shall  know  that  you  have  to  do  with  Charles  of  Buigondy. 
a  prince,  who,  though  he  has  deigned  to  consult  you,  i> 
fully  able  to  fight  battles  without  the  aid  of  his  nobles,  sincr 
they  refuse  him  the  assistance  of  their  swords— ^to  defray 
the  expense  without  the  help  of  his  sordid  burghers— «ik1, 
it  may  be,  to  find  out  a  path  to  heaven  without  the 
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anoe  of  an  ungrateful  priesthood.  I  will  show  all  that  an- 
here  present,  how  little  my  mind  is  affected,  or  my  purport 
changed,  by  your  seditous  reply  to  the  message  with  whii ' 
I  honoured  you. — ^Here,  Toison  d*Or,  admit  into  <>- 
presence  these  men  from  the  confederated  towns  and  cantoii* 
as  they  call  themselves,  of  Switzerland.' 

Oxford,  and  all  who  really  interested  themselves  in  ii- 
duke's  welfare,  heard,  with  the  utmost  apprehension,  1. 
resolution  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Swiss  Envoys,  i^r* 
{)ossessed  as  he  was  against  them,  and  in  the  mom*" 
when  his  mood  was  chafed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  refu^ 
of  the  Estates  to  grant  him  supplies.     They  were  awa: 
that  obstacles  opposed  to  the  current  of  his  passion  ^r- 
like  rocks  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  whose  course  they  cant> 
interrupt,  while  they  provoke  it  to  rage  and  foam.    AH  «*  * 
sensible  that  the  die  was  cast,  but  none  who  were  n 
endowed  with  more  than  mortal  prescience,  could  ha'> 
imagined  how  deep  was  the  pledge  which  depended  upon  * 
Oxford,  in  particular,  conceived  that  the  execution  of  i 
plan  of  a  descent  upon  England,  was  the  principal  f>«». 
compromised  by  the  duke  in  his  rash  obstmacy ;    but  : 
suspected  not — he  dreamed  not  of  supposing — that   t 
life  of  Charles  himself,  and  the  independence  of  Burguri 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  hung  quivering  in  the  same  sea!** 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Why,  *ti8  a  boiatelrous  and  oruel  style, 

A  stylo  for  ohallongors.    Why,  she  defies  tis» 

Like  Turk  to  Christian. 

As  7ou  Like  It 

Thb  doors  of  the  hall  were  now  opened  to  the  Sw- 
Deputies,  who  for  the  preceding  hour  had  been  kept 
attendance  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  without  reoeivi: . 
the  slightest  of  those  attentions,  which  among  civiliz'- 
nations  are  universally  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
foreign  state.     Indeed,  their  very  appearance,  dressed 
coarse  grev  frocks,  like  mountain  hunters  or  shepheni* 
in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  blazing  with  diven-coloorr: 
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riunxKSBiji^  f»o3d  and  salT^r  lace,  emi^xMcleffT,  aiad  prorSoos 

<  .ine&p  ficsTcd  to  <r)Qia£nn  the  idea  tisat  thev  ckmiM  wIt  haTe 
.'  .(iLke  ImlaiBr  in  the  CMpm:ixx  of  lite  nxist  huicbie  pHiucciier& 
'.^idcod,  iaowever,  wbo  «a.u*Ji«d  ckM^r  ti^  deportment 
*:  lis  laie  feJIoir-tiaTdlierfi,  i&iktd  joot  to  obsmre  that  tbey 
't-i'2i.izKd  «M^  in  ins  o«n  person  the  cjbajacter  of  fmn- 
:lt^ti^  aoad  uadiSeRiocie  vliich  fcmooierlr  dimngrndbcd  them. 
r^iii.Jjiii  Donneriiu^  pf^eserrcd  his  bo^  and  haughty 
.•.i£  :    the  Bannarft  the  milrtaiT  iodiffeieooe  which  made 

m 

..m}  look  vith  affMbPHQ-t  a|.)a.ihT  on  ail  arcvond  him;  the 
x^'doxr  of  SoDeuie  was  as  fonnal  and  important  as  ever ; 
j.)7  did  anr  of  the  three  show  themdeiTcs  aSected  in  the 
-iCL^vesA  di^gpce  bv  the  splendcxar  of  the  fdene  aioqind  them, 
c  «mhaaauBBed  bv  the  oonsideiation  of  their  oam  com- 

m  

MsrbtXdxe  infenontj  of  appouitmem/&  But  the  noble 
^buiidamman,  on  vhom  OxioFd  ehieSv  bent  his  attention, 

^^««ZDed  oorenrheilmed  vith  a  een«e  c^  the  precanoas  slate 
1.  -viuiGh  his  eoizntry  was  plaoed ;    feadi^  iiom  the  rode 

^11  d  uiahoiQOiaied  BLanner  in  which  ther  were  received  that 
V  iuT  wvB  onaToadable,  while^  at  the  same  time,  like  a  good 
^^LmTicft,  he  moumed  over  the  ooneinqueckoes  of  rain  to  the 
r'iitiicni  <tf  his  oountnr  by  defeat^  or  iojunr  to  her  sunplirity 

L.iid  Tiitnous  indiSereniie  of  wealth,  bj  the  introduction 
fitreqpa  luxuries  and  the  evils  attending  on  ocmqueit. 
Well  aMCtquaiiited  with  the  c^^imoos  of  Arnold  Biederman, 
.'zi.ird  tould  easily  ejq>lain  his  fiadoess,  while  his  eomrade 
it.ofitKftlicn,  less  capable  of  compsehending  his  friend^s 
it**:;  :rig&.  looked  at-  him  with  the  exprefasion  which  may  be 
^'^*z.  in  the  oountenamce  of  a  faithful  dog.^  when  the  mtatwe 
zi'jj'.'snK^  irmpathy  with  his  mas^er^s  melaiK*holy.  though 
i^iiiut Oe  to  aBoertain  or  appreciate  iis  caAue.  A  look  of  wontisr 
ii.>\x  and  then  glided  arouud  the  splendid  afiBembly  on  the 
.iun  ci  all  the  forlorn  group,  exoepdi^  Dooneirhugel  and 
:  je  Landanunan;  for  the  ii>doDirta.ble  pride  of  the  one, 
L..iia  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  other,  ct^iild  not  f<w  even 
.1.  infftamt  be  divened  by  external  c^lgecls  from  their  own 
ut^;>  and  stem  lefiectioos. 

Aftxr  a  faience  of  nearly  fire  minutes,  the  duke  spoke, 
V'::<:i  tjioe  haxa^ty  and  h&TFh  manner  which  he  might 
v^i^pat  bekm^ed  to  his  pi&oe,  and  which  oertainly  expreaaed 
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'  Men  of  Berne,  of  Schwitz,  or  of  whatever  hamlet  and 
wilderness  you  may  represent,  know  that  we  had   no* 
honoured  you,  rebels  as  you  are  to  the  dominion  of  your 
lawful  superiors,  with  an  audience  in  our  own  presencf- 
but  for  the  intercession  of  a  well-esteemed  friend,  wh 
has  sojourned  among  your  mountains,  and  whom  yoa  ma . 
know  by  the  name  of  Philipson,  an  Englishman,  foUowin: 
the  trade  of  a  merchant,  and  charged  with  certain  valuab  • 
matters  of  traffic  to  our  court      To  his  intercession  «' 
have  so  far  given  way,  that  instead  of  commanding  yo*: 
according  to  your  demerits,  to  the  gibbet  and  the  wh^ 
in  the  Place  de  Morimont,  we  have  condescended  to  pecei.- 
you  into  our  own  presence,  sitting  in  our  cour  pUniire,  t 
hear  from  you  such  submission  as  you  can  offer  for  yo-  - 
outrageous  storm  of  our  town  of  La  Ferette,  the  slaoght»  - 
of  many  of  our  liegemen,  and  the  deliberate  murder  of  tr- 
noble  knight,  Archibald  of  Hagenbach,  executed  in  you- 
presence  and  by  your  countenance  and  device.    Speak— 
if  you  can  say  aught  in  defence  of  your  felony  and  trea«f.>r 
either  to  deprecate  just  punishment,  or  crave  undeeerr^ 
mercy.' 

The  Landamman  seemed  about  to  answer ;  but  Rudoh 
Donnerhugel,  with  his  characteristic  boldness  and  hardihor-: 
took  the  task  of  reply  on  himself.    He  confronted  the  pro*: 
duke  with  an  eye  unappalled,  and  a  countenance  as  st^r 
as  his  own. 

*  We  came  not  here,'  he  said,  *  to  compromise  our  o«* 
honour,  or  the  dignity  of  the  free  people  whom  we  represer/ 
by  pleading  guilty  in  their  name,  or  our  own,  to  crim^* 
of  which  we  are  innocent.   And  when  you  term  us  rebek,  y . 
must  remember  that  a  long  train  of  victories,  whose  histor 
is  written  in  the  noblest  blood  of  Austria,  has  restored  * 
the  confederacy  of  our  communities  the  freedom,  of  whi^ 
an  unjust  tyranny  in  vain  attempted  to  Seprive  us.    Wh:  • 
Austria  was  a  just  and  beneficent  mistress,  we  served  h»  - 
with  our  lives ; — ^when  she  became  oppressive  and  tvTBr 
nical,  we  assumed  independence.    If  she  has  aught  yet  * 
elaim  from  us,  the  descendants  of  Tell,  Faust,  and  Stau* 
baucher,  will  be  as  ready  to  assert  their  liberties  as  thf.* 
fathers  were  to  gain  them.    Your  Grace— if  such  be  you' 
title — ^has  no  concern  with  any  dispute  betwixt  us  an-: 
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Anstna.  For  your  tiireats  of  gibbet  and  wbed,  we  aie  bere 
^fenccieag  men,  on  idiom  yoa  may  woik  your  pleaBuie ; 
but  ve  know  how  to  die,  and  oar  eoantnrmen  Imow  how 
Z4y  mvenge  «.' 

The  fioy  dnke  would  have  v^bed  by  commanding  the 
'mrtfliiit  arrest,  and  probably  tiie  immediate  ezecntioii,  of 
the  whole  depotaticnL  But  his  chanoellor,  aTaaling  hinnelf 
o€  yie  privilege  of  his  office,  rose,  and  doffing  his  cap  with 
a  deep  reverence  to  the  dnke,  requested  leaTc  to  reply  to 
the  mispfoad  yoong  man,  who  had,  he  said,  so  greatly 
mistaken  the  purpose  of  his  Hig^mess's  speech. 

Cliaries,  feding  perhaps  at  the  moment  too  mnch  irritated 
to  form  a  cafan  deciskm,  threw  himself  back  in  his  <^iair 
oi  state,  and  with  an  impatient  and  angiy  nod  gave  his 
cbanecllor  permission  to  speak. 

*  Yomig  man,'  said  that  hig^  officer, '  yoo  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  hig^  and  mighty  sovereign  in  whose 
presence  yoa  stand.  Whatever  be  the  lawful  ri^ts  of 
Aostzia  over  the  revolted  villages  which  have  flung  off  their 
aOegianoe  to  thmr  native  superior,  we  have  no  call  to  ent^ 

00  that  aigument.  But  that  for  iduch  Bmgund^  demands 
yoor  answer,  is  idierefore,  ccmung  here  in  the  guise,  and 
Tfish  tiie  character,  of  peaceful  enToys,  on  affairB  toochii^ 
TOOT  own  communities  and  the  rights  of  iJie  duke's  subjects, 
yoa  have  raised  war  in  oar  peaceful  dominions,  stormed 
a  fortress,  massacred  its  garrison,  and  put  to  death  a  noble 
kzn^it,  its  commander  ? — all  of  them  actions  ccmtrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  punishment 
with  vdiich  you  have  been  jurtly  threatened,  but  with  which 

1  hope  our  gracious  sover^gn  will  dispense,  if  you  express 
fome  sufficient  reason  for  such  outrageous  insolence,  with 
an  offer  of  due  submission  to  his  Highness's  pleasuve,  and 
satlsEaMstoiy  reparation  for  such  a  high  injury.' 

'  Tou  are  a  priest,  grsTe  sir  ? '  answered  Rudoli^ 
IVnneihugiel,  addressing  the  Chancellor  of  Bmgundy .  *  If 
there  be  a  soldier  in  this  assemUy  who  will  aTooch  your 
chaige,  I  challenge  him  to  the  combat,  man  to  man.  We 
did  not  storm  the  garrison  of  La  Fnette— we  were  admitted 
into  the  gates  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  were  there  instantly 
iurroandedby  the  soldiersof  the  late  ArehibalddeHagenbach, 
with  ibe  obvious  purpose  of  assaulting  and  murdering  us  on 
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our  peaceful  mission.  I  promise  you  there  had  been  news  o! 
more  men  dying  than  us.  But  an  uproar  broke  out  among  the 
innabitants  of  the  town,  assisted,  I  believe,  by  many  neigh- 
bours to  whom  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  Archibald 
de  Hagenbach  had  become  odious,  as  to  all  who  were  within 
his  reach.  We  rendered  them  no  assistance  ;  and,  I  truist, 
it  was  not  expected  that  we  should  interfere  in  the  favour 
of  men  who  had  stood  prepared  to  do  the  worst  again>t 
us.  But  not  a  pike  or  sword  belonging  to  us  or  our  attendants 
was  dipped  in  Burgundian  blood.  Archibald  de  Hagenbach 
perished,  it  is  true,  on  a  scaffold,  and  I  saw  him  die  with 
pleasure,  under  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent 
court,  such  as  is  recognized  in  Westphalia  and  its  depen- 
dancies  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  I  am  not  oblised  Xi> 
vindicate  their  proceedings  ;  but  I  aver  that  the  duke  ha^* 
received  full  proof  of  his  regular  sentence ;  aitd»  in  fine, 
that  it  was  amply  deserved  by  oppression,  tyrannv,  and 
foul  abuse  of  his  authority,  I  will  uphold  against  all  gain- 
sayers,  with  the  body  of  a  man.    There  lies  my  glove.* 

And,  with  an  action  suited  to  the  language  he  used,  the 
stem  Swiss  flung  his  right-hand  glove  on  the  floor  of  the  haii. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  love  of  distinction  in  artn? 
which  it  nourished,  and  perhaps  with  the  desire  of  gainiiu: 
the  duke's  favour,  there  was  a  general  motion  among  tbr 
young  Burgundians  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  more  than 
six  or  eight  gloves  were  hastily  doffed  by  the  young  knights 
present,  those  who  were  more  remote  flinging  them  ov^er 
the  heads  of  the  nearest,  and  each  proclaiming  his  naiut.- 
and  title  as  he  proffered  the  gage  of  combat. 

*  I  set  at  all,'  said  the  daring  young  Swiss,  gathering  th« 
gauntlets  as  they  fell  clashing  around  him.  '  More,  gentle- 
men, more  !  a  glove  for  every  finger. !  come  on,  one  at  once 
— ^fair  lists,  equal  judges  of  the  field,  the  combat  on  foot« 
and  the  weapons  two-handed  swords,  and  I  will  not  budge 
for  a  score  of  you.' 

'  Hold,  gentlemen  ;  on  your  allegiance,  hold  ! '  said  the 
duke,  gratified  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat  appeased, 
by  the  zeal  which  was  displayed  in  his  cause— moved  by 
the  strain  of  reckless  bravery  evinced  by  the  challenger,  with 
a  hardihood  akin  to  his  own — ^perhaps  also  not  unwilling 
to  display,  in  the  view  of  his  cour  pUniire,  more  temperance 
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than  he  had  been  at  first  capable  of.  '  Hold,  I  command 
yaa  alL — Toison  d'Or,  gather  op  these  gauntlets,  and 
return  them  each  to  its  owner.  God  and  St.  George 
forbid  that  we  should  hazard  the  life  of  even,  the  least  of 
our  noble  Burgundian  gentry  against  sach  a  churl  as  this 
S^wiss  peasant,  who  never  so  much  as  mounted  a  horse, 
a^nd  knows  not  a  jot  of  knightly  courtesy,  or  the  grace 
of  chivalry. — Carry  your  vulgar  brawls  elsewhere,  young 
man,  and  know  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Place 
Moiimont  were  your  cmly  fitting  lists,  and  the  hangman 
your  meet  antagonist.  And  you,  sirs,  his  companions — 
whose  bdiavionr  in  sufiFering  tlus  swaggerer  to  take  the  lead 
ajnongst  you,  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
w^  as  of  society,  are  inverted,  and  that  age  is  preferred 
to  youth,  as  gentry  to  peasants — ^you  white-bearded  m^i, 
I  say,  is  there  none  of  you  who  can  speak  your  errand  in 
such  language  as  it  becomes  a  sovereign  prince  to  listen 
to?' 

'God  f(»bid  else,'  said  the  TAndamman,  stepping 
forward  and  sil^icing  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  who  was 
commencing  an  answer  of  defiance — '  God  forbid,'  he  said 
'  noUe  duke,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  speak  so  as  to 
be  nnd^stood  before  your  highness,  since,  I  trust,  we 
shall  speak  the  language  of  truth,  peace,  and  justice.  Nay, 
should  it  incline  your  highness  to  listen  to  us  the  more 
favourably  for  our  humiUty,  I  am  willing  to  humble  myself 
rather  than  you  should  ^un  to  hear  us.  ¥or  my  own 
paft,  I  can  truly  say,  that  though  I  have  Uved,  wd  by 
free  choice  have  resolved  to  die,  a  husbandman  and  a  hunter 
cm  the  Alps  of  the  Unterwald,  I  may  claim  by  birth  the 
hereditary  right  to  speak  before  dukes  and  kings,  and 
the  onperor  himself.  There  is  no  one,  my  lord  duke,  in 
this  proud  assembly,  who  dmves  his  descent  from  a  nobler 
source  than  Geierstein.' 

'  We  have  heard  of  you,'  said  the  duke.  *  Men  call  you 
the  peasaatrcount.  Your  birth  is  your  shame ;  or  perhaps 
your  mother's,  if  your  father  had  happened  to  have  a 
KajMJaniiw*  ploughman,  the  fitting  fath»  of  one  who  has 
become  a  willing  serf.' 

'  No  sezf,  my  lord,'  answered  the  TAndamman,  '  but 
a  freeman,  who  will  neither  oppress  othos,  nor  be  himself 

03 
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tyrannized  over.  My  father  was  a  noble  lord,  my  mother 
a  most  virtuous  lady.  But  I  will  not  be  provoked  by  taunt 
or  scornful  jest,  to  refrain  from  stating  with  calmne>.*> 
what  my  country  has  given  me  in  charge  to  say.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
Alps  desire,  mighty  sir,  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  their 
neighbours,  and  to  enjoy  the  government  they  have  cho»«ei. 
as  best  fitted  to  their  condition  and  habits,  leaving  ai 
other  states  and  countries  to  their  free-will  in  the  san.^- 
respects.  Especially,  they  desire  to  remain  at  peace  aii<i 
in  unity  with  the  princely  House  of  Burgundy,  wh<»^ 
dominions  approach  their  possessions  on  so  many  points 
My  lord,  they  desire  it,  they  entreat  it,  they  even  consent 
to  pray  for  it.  We  have  been  termed  stubborn,  intractabW 
and  insolent  contemners  of  authority,  and  headers  of 
sedition  and  rebellion.  In  evidence  of  the  contrary,  my  Ion: 
duke,  I,  who  never  bent  a  knee  but  to  heaven,  feel  n« 
dishonour  in  kneeling  before  your  highness,  as  before 
a  sovereign  prince  in  the  ocmt  pleniire  of  his  domiiuon>. 
where  he  has  a  right  to  exact  homage  from  his  8ubje<(>t« 
out  of  duty,  and  from  strangers  out  of  courtesy.  No  vain 
pride  of  mine,'  said  the  noble  old  man,  his  eyes  sweUii.*: 
with  tears,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  'shall  prevent  me  fn>n. 
personal  humiliation,  when  peace — ^that  blessed  pea^^. 
so  dear  to  God,  so  inappreciaoly  valuable  to  man — is  u. 
danffer  of  being  broken  on.' 

The  whole  assembly,  even  the  duke  himself,  were  afifect^i 
by  the  noble  and  stately  manner  in  which  the  brave  o. : 
man  made  a  genuflexion,  which  was  obviously  dictat«o 
by  neither  meaimess  nor  timidity.  '  Arise,  sir,'  said  Cbarle^  . 
*  if  we  have  said  aught  which  can  wound  your  privatr 
feelings,  we  retract  it  as  publicly  as  the  reproach  wa.« 
spoken,  and  sit  prepared  to  hear  you  as  a  fadr^meaaiii^ 
envoy.' 

'  Far  that,  my  noble  lord,  thanks ;  and  I  shall  hold  i: 
a  blessed  day  if  I  can  find  words  worthy  of  the  caoae  1 
have  to  plead.  My  lord,  a  schedule  in  your  highnei^ « 
hands  has  stated  the  sense  of  many  injuries  received  a: 
the  hand  of  your  Highness's  officers,  and  those  of  Romont 
Count  of  Savoy,  your  strict  ally  and  adviser,  we  ha\»- 
a  right  to  suppose,  under  your  highness's  GoonteoacR'r. 
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For  Coant  Romont — he  has  ahready  felt  with  whom  he  has 
to  contend ;  bat  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  measures  to 
avenge  injuries,  affronts,  interruptions  to  our  commerce, 
from  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  your  highness's 
authority  to  intercept  our  countrymen,  spoil  our  goods, 
impress  their  persons,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  take 
their  lives.  The  affray  at  La  Ferette— I  can  vouch  for  what 
I  saw — had  no  origin  or  abettance  from  us  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  an  independent  nation  can  suffer  the 
repetition  of  such  injuries,  and  free  and  independent  we  are 
determined  to  remain,  or  to  die  in  defence  of  our  rights. 
Wliat  then  must  follow,  unless  your  highness  listens  to 
the  terms  which  I  am  commissioned  to  offer  ?  War,  a  war 
to  extermination ;  for  so  long  as  one  of  our  Confederacy 
can  wield  a  halberd,  so  long,  if  this  fatal  strife  once  com- 
mences, there  will  be  war  betwixt  your  powerful  realms 
and  our  poor  and  barren  states.  And  what  can  the  noble 
Doke  of  Burgundy  gain  by  such  a  strife  ? — ^is  it  wealth 
and  plunder  ?  Alas,  my  Lord,  there  is  more  gold  and  silver 
on  the  very  bridle-bits  of  your  highness's  household  troops, 
than  can  be  found  in  the  public  treasures  or  private  hoairds 
of  our  whole  Confederacy.  Is  it  fame  and  glory  you  aspire 
to  ?  There  is  little  honour  to  be  won  by  a  numerous  army 
over  a  few  scattered  bands,  by  mea  clad  in  mail  over  half- 
armed  husbandmen  and  shepherds — of  such  conquest  small 
were  the  glory.  But  if,  as  all  Christian  men  believe,  and  as  it 
is  the  constant  trust  of  my  countrymen,  from  memory  of 
the  times  of  our  fathers, — ^if  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should 
cast-tlie  balance  in  behalf  of  the  fewer  numbers  and  worse- 
armed  party,  I  leave  it  with  your  highness  to  judge,  what 
would  in  that  event,  be  the  diminution  of  worship  and  fame. 
Is  it  extent  of  vassalage  and  dominion  your  highness 
desires,  by  warring  with  your  mountain  neighbours  ?  Know 
that  you  may,  if  it  be  God's  will,  gain  our  barren  and 
rugged  mountains ;  but,  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we  will 
seek  refuge  in  wilder  and  more  distant  solitudes,  and  when 
we  have  resisted  to  the  last,  we  will  starve  in  the  icy  wastes 
of  the  glaciers.  Aye,  men,  women,  and  children,  we  will 
be  frozen  into  annihilation  together,  ere  one  free  Switzer 
will  acknowledge  a  foreign  master.' 
The  speech  of  the  Landamman  made  an  obvious  im- 
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Eression  on  the  assembly.    The  duke  observed  it,  and  M- 
ereditary    obstinacy    was    irritated  by  the  general  dis- 
position  which  he  saw   entertained  in  favour  of  the  an.- 
bassador.    This   evil  principle  overcame  some  impiessior. 
which  the  address  of  the  noble  Biederman  had  not  faiU'*^ 
to  make  upon  him.     He  answered  with  a  lowering  bn>\«. 
inteiTupting  the  old  man  as  he  was  about  to  continue  h.< 
speech, — *  You  argue  falsely,  Sir  Count,  or  SirLandamma:. 
or  by  whatever  name  you  call  yourself,  if  you  think  we  %*  a: 
on  you  from  any  hope  of  spoil,  or  any  desire  of  glor> 
We  know  as  well  as  you  can  tell  us  that  there  is  neith^-r 
profit  nor  fame  to  be  achieved  by  conquering  you.     B;:* 
sovereigns,  to  whom  heaven  has  given  the  power,   mu-* 
root  out  a  band  of  robbers,  though  there  is  dishonour  ii. 
measuring  swords  with  them  ;  and  we  hunt  to  death  a  hftr : 
of  wolves,  though  their  flesh  is  carrion,  and  their  skins  ar» 
nought.' 

The   Landamman   shook   his   grey   head,   and  replic'^i 
without    testifying   emotion,    and    even    with    somethix..' 
approaching  to  a  smile, — '  I  am  an  older  woodsman  th*-. 
you,  my  lord  duke — and,  it  may  be,  a  more  experience: 
one.     The  boldest,  the  hardiest  hunter,  will  not  aafel- 
drive  the  wolf  to  his  den.    I  have  shown  your  highness  tt.- 
poor  chance  of  gain,  and  the  great  risk  of  loss,  which  ev»-;. 
you,  powerful  as  you  are,  must  incur  by  risking  a  war  wit : 
determined  and  desperate  men.    Let  me  now  tell  what  m  • 
are  willing  to  do  to  secure  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  wit  :. 
our  powerful  neighbour  of  Burgundy.     Your  Grace  u«    i: 
the  act  of  engrossing  Lorraine,  and  it  seems  probah!*- 
iMider  so  vigorous  and  enterprising  a  prince,  your  authorir  -. 
may  be  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — \  • 
our  noble  friend  and  sincere  ally,  and   our  mountaiti- 
defended  by  warriors  familiar  with  victory,  will  be  y«>i;r 
barriers  against  Germany  and  Italy.     For  your  sake  v* 
will  admit  the  Count  of  Savoy  to  terms,  and  restore  to  hi." 
our  conquests,  on  such  conditions  as  your  hiffhness  sh:;.. 
yourself  judge  reasonable.    Of  past  subjects  of  offence  «>;. 
the   part   of   your   lieutenants   and   governors   upon   tK» 
frontier,  we  will  be  silent,  so  we  have  assurance  of  no  sucK 
aggressions  in  future.     Nay,  more,  and  it  is  my  last  af><i 
proudest  offer,  we  will  send  three  thousand  of  our  youth 
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to  assist  your  highness  in  any  war  which  you  may  engage 
in,  whether  against  Louis  of  France,  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  They  are  a  different  set  of  men — ^proudly  and  truly 
maty  I  state  it — ^from  the  scum  of  Germany  and  Italy,  who 
form  themselves  into  mercenary  bands  of  soldiers.  And, 
if  heaven  should  decide  your  highness  to  accept  our  offer, 
there  will  'be  one  corps  in  your  army  which  will  leave  their 
carcassesjon  the  field  ere  a  man  of  them  break  their  plighted 
troth/ 

A  swarthy,  but  tall  and  handsome  man,  wearing  a  corslet 
richly  engraved  with  arabesque  work,  started  from  his 
seat  with  the  air  of  one  provoked  beyond  the  bounds  of 
restraint.  This  was  the  Count  de  Campo-Basso,  commander 
of  Charles's  Italian  mercenaries,  who  possessed,  as  has  been 
alluded  to,  much  influence  over  the  duke's  mind,  chiefly 
obtained  by  accommodating  himself  to  his  master's  opinions 
and  prejudices,  and  placing  before  the  duke  specious 
arguments  to  justify  him  for  following  his  own  way. 

'  This  lofty  presence  must  excuse  me,'  he  said,  '  if  I 
speak  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  those  of  my  bold  lances, 
'  who  have  followed  my  fortunes  from  Italy  to  serve  the 
bravest  prince  in  Christendom.  I  might,  indeed,  pass  over 
without  resentment  the  outrageous  language  of  this  grey- 
haired  churl,  whose  words  cannot  affect  a  knight  and 
a  nobleman  more  than  the  yelling  of  a  peasant's  mastiff. 
But  when  I  hear  him  propose  to  associate  his  bands  of 
mutinous  misgoverned  ruffians,  with  your  highness's 
troops,  I  must  let  him  know  that  there  is  not  a  horse-boy 
in  my  ranks  who  would  fight  in  such  fellowship.  No, 
even  I  myself,  bound  by  a  thousand  ties  of  gratitude,  could 
not  submit  to  strive  abreast  with  such  comrades.  I  would 
fold  up  my  banners,  and  lead  five  thousand  men  to  seek 
— ^not  a  nobler  master,  for  the  world  has  none  such — ^but 
wars  in  which  we  might  not  be  obliged  to  blush  for  our 
assistants.' 

'  Silence,  Campo-Basso,'  said  the  duke,  '  and  be  assured 
you  serve  a  prince  who  knows  your  worth  too  well  to 
exchange  it  for  the  untried  and  untrustful  services  of 
those,  whom  we  have  only  known  as  vexatious  and  malignant 
neighbours.'  " 
^en  addressing  himself  to  Arnold  Biederman,  he  said 
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coldly  and  sternly,  '  Sir  Landamman,  we  have  heard  yoa 
fairly.  We  have  heard  you,  although  you  come  before 
us  with  hands  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  of  our  servant, 
Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach ;  for,  supposing  he  w&^ 
murdered  by  a  villainous  association — ^which,  by  St 
George !  shall  never,  while  we  live  and  reign,  raaae  it* 
pestilential  head  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine — ^yet  it  is  ni* 
the  less  undeniable  and  undenied,  that  you  stood  by  ir 
arms,  and  encouraged  the  deed  the  assassins  performer 
under  your  countenance.  Return  to  vour  mountains,  an^i 
be  thankful  that  you  return  in  life.  Tell  those  who  sent  you 
that  I  will  be  presently  on  their  frontiers.  A  deputati<x. 
of  your  most  notable  persons,  who  meet  me  with  halter* 
round  their  necks,  torches  in  their  left  hands,  in  thei: 
right  their  swords  held  by  the  point,  may  learn  on  wha: 
conditions  we  will  grant  you  peace.' 

'  Then  farewell  peace,  and  welcome  war,'  said  th* 
Landamman  ;  '  and  be  its  plagues  and  curses  on  the  head- 
of  those  who  choose  blood  and  strife  rather  than  peace  ani 
union.  We  will  meet  you  on  our  frontiers  with  our  nak<^' 
swords,  but  the  hilts,  not  their  points,  shall  be  in  our  flrra>{- 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Lorraine,  Dv^e  < : 
seven  dukedoms.  Count  of  seventeen  earldoms,  I  bid  yo 
defiance  ;  and  declare  war  against  you  in  the  name  of  th*^ 
Confederated  Cantons,  and  such  others  as  shall  adhere  t- 
them.    There,'  he  said,  *  are  my  letters  of  defiance.' 

The  herald  took  from  Arnold  Biederman  the  fata 
denunciation. 

'  Read  it  not,  Toison  d'Or ! '  said  the  haughty  duk*- 
'  Let  the  executioner  drag  it  through  the  streets  at  )i.* 
horse's  tail,  and  nail  it  to  the  gibbet,  to  show  in  wha- 
account  we  hold  the  paltry  scroll,  and  those  who  sent  it.— 
Away,  sirs,'  speaking  to  the  Swiss,  '  trudge  back  to  you' 
wildernesses  with  such  haste  as  your  feet  can  use.  Wh(*(. 
we  next  meet,  you  shall  better  know  whom  you  havr 
offended. — Get  our  horse  ready — ^the  council  is  broken  u[). 

The  Maire  of  Dijon,  when  all  were  in  motion  to  leav*- 
the  hall,  again  approached  the  duke,  and  timidly  express*^! 
some  hopes  that  his  highness  would  deign  to  partake  ot 
a  banquet  which  the  magistracy  had  prefiared,  in  expecta- 
tion  he  might  do  them  such  an  honour. 
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*"  No,  by  St.  George  of  Burgundy,  Sir  Maire,'  said  Charles, 
-with  one  of  the  withering  glances,  by  which  he  was  wont 
to  express  indignation  mixed  with  contempt, — '  you  have 
not  pleased  us  so  well  with  our  breakfast  as  to  induce  us 
to  trust  our  dinner  to  the  loyalty  of  our  good  town  of 
Dijon/ 

So  saying,  he  rudely  turned  off  from  the  mortified  chief 
magistrate,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  back  to  his 
camp,  conversing  earnestly  on  the  way  with  the  Ck)unt  of 
Campo-Basso. 

~  I  would  offer  you  dinner,  my  Lord  of  Oxford,'  said 
Colvin  to  that  nobleman,  when  he  alighted  at  his  tent, 
'  but  I  foresee,  ere  you  could  swallow  a  mouthful,  you  will  be 
summoned  to  the  duke's  presence ;  for  it  is  our  Charles's 
ivay  when  he  has  fixed  on  a  wrong  course,  to  wrangle  with 
his  friends  and  counsellors  in  order  to  prove  it  is  a  right  one. 
Marry,  he  always  makes  a  convert  of  yon  supple  Italian.' 

Colvin's  augury  was  speedily  realized ;  for  a  page  almost 
immediately  summoned  the  English  merchant,  Phihpson, 
to  attend  the  duke.  Without  waiting  an  instant,  Charles 
poured  forth  an  incoherent  tide  of  reproaches  against  the 
Estates  of  his  dukedom,  for  refusing  him  their  countenance 
in  so  slight  a  matter,  and  launched  out  in  explanations 
of  the  necessity  which  he  alleged  there  was  for  punishing 
the  audacity  of  the  Swiss.  '  And  thou,  too,  Oxford,'  he 
concluded,  '  art  such  an  impatient  fool  as  to  wish  me  to 
indulge  in  a  distant  war  with  England,  and  transport  forces 
over  the  sea  when  I  have  such  insolent  mutineers  to  chastise 
on  my  own  frontiers  ? ' 

When  he  was  at  length  silent,  the  English  earl  laid  before 
him,  with  respectful  earnestness^  the  danger  that  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  engaging  with  a  people,  poor  indeed, 
but  universally  dreaded  from  their  discipline  and  courage, 
and  that  under  the  eye  of  so  dangerous  a  rival  as  Louis 
of  France,  who  was  sure  to  support  the  duke's  enemies 
underhand,  if  he  did  not  join  them  openly.  On  this  point 
the  duke's  resolution  was  immovable.  '  It  shall  never,' 
he  said, '  be  told  of  me,  that  I  uttered  threats  which  I  dared 
not  execute.  These  boors  have  declared  war  against  me, 
and  they  shall  learn  whose  wrath  it  is  that  they  have 
wantonly  provoked ;    but  t  do  not,  therefore,  renounce 
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th^  scheme,  my  good  Oxford.  If  thou  canst  procure  in«* 
this  same  cession  of  Provence,  and  induce  old  Ren6  to  give 
up  the  cause  ctf  his  grandson,  Ferrand  of  Vaudemont,  in 
Lorraine,  thou  wilt  make  it  well  worth  my  while  to  send 
thee  brave  aid  against  my  brother  Blackburn,  who,  while 
he  is  drinking  healths  pottle-deep  in  France,  may  well 
come  to  lose  his  lands  in  England.  And  be  not  impatient 
because  I  cannot  at  this  very  instant  send  men  across  the 
seas.  The  march  which  I  am  making  towards  Neufchatel. 
which  is,  I  think,  the  nearest  point  where  I  shall  find  theMr 
churls,  will  be  but  like  a  morning's  excursion.  I  trust  you 
will  go  with  us,  old  companion.  I  should  like  to  see  if  ycm 
have  forgotten,  among  yonder  mountains,  how  to  back 
a  horse  and  lay  a  lance  in  rest.* 

^  I  will  wait  on  your  Highness,'  said  the  earl,  *  as  is  my 
duty,  for  my  motions  must  depend  upon  your  pleasure. 
But  I  will  not  carry  arms,  especially  against  those  p(H)})le 
of  Helvetia  from  whom  I  have  experienced  hospitahty, 
unless  it  be  for  my  own  personal  defence.' 

*  Well,'  replied  the  duke,  *  e*en  be  it  so,  we  shall  have 
in  you  an  excellent  judge  to  tell  us  who  best  di8charg«% 
his  devoir  against  the  mountain  clowns.' 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  there  was  a  knocking 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  chancellor  of  Bur- 
gundy presently  entered,  in  great  haste  and  anxiety.  *  News, 
my  loid — ^news  of  France  and  England,'  said  the  prelate, 
and  then  observing  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  he  looke^l 
at  the  duke,  and  was  silent. 

'  It  is  a  faithful  friend,  my  lord  Bishop,'  said  the  duke  ; 
*  you  may  tell  your  news  before  him.' 

*  It  will  soon  be  generally  known,'  said  the  chancellor 
— *  Louis  and  EdwaM  are  fully  accorded.'  Both  the  duke 
and  the  English  earl  started. 

'  I  expected  this,'  said  the  duke,  *  but  not  so  soon.' 

*'  The  kings  have  met,'  answered  his  minister. 

'  How — in  battle  ?  '  said  Oxford,  forgetting  himself  in 
his  extreme  eagerness. 

The  chancellor  was  somewhat  surprised,  but  as  the  duke 
seemed  to  expect  him  to  give  an  answer,  he  replied,  *  N(», 
Sir  Stranger,  not  in  battle,  but  upon  appointment,  and  in 
peace  and  amity.' 
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'Tijt  sight  most  hare  been  worth  senng/  said  the 
'.  -.Ji:tz  *  id}i«o  the  old  fox  Loois.  and  mT  bfother  Black — 
I  zi^cean  mv  brother  Edward — met.  Wbcve  held  thev  their 
r-oifiXToas  *  * 

'  <>n  a  bndee  oxer  the  Seine,  at  Picquigny.' 

*  I  would  tboa  hadst  been  there,'  said  the  duke,  feoking 
'■    <>xfonL  *  with  a  good  axe  in  thy  hand^  to  strike  one  £ur 

.IV  for  England  and  another  ior  Boignndy.  My  grand- 
ibiti-tr  was  treac^cxoasly  slain  at  just  such  a  meeting,  at 
:  :.*:  rjQsdge  of  Montereao.  upon  the  Yonne.' 

*  T<o»   preTent   a   similar   chance,'    said   the   <^ianceilor, 
a  i3inoiag  banicade,  soch  as  closes  the  cages  in  which  men 

i.^iTT>  wild  beasts,  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  Ixidge, 
Ljiii  pferented  the  possibility  of  thdr  eren  tondiing  each 
:  i>*r*«  hands.' 

*  Ha,  ha !  by  St.  Gec^e,  that  smells  of  Louis's  craft 
Liji  eaotioo;  fcr  the  Englishman,  to  give  him  his  due, 
^^  h&  little  acquainted  with  fear  as  with  policy.  But  what 
:r?^m§  baTe  they  made  I  Where  do  the  En^ish  army  winter  I 

'^~LJit  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles  are  smrendeied  to 
"Li-^aa-  in  pledge,  or  in  perpetuity  !  ' 

'  Xooe,  my  liege,'  said  the  chancelk^-.  *  Tbe  EngliA 
hrn^j  letmns  into  England  as  fast  as  shipping  can  be 
Tr^Lc^QTBd  to  transport  them ;  and  Louis  will  accommodate 
".'..'rfsss  with  erery  safl  and  oar  in  his  dominions,  lalber  than 
::.^^  ^boold  not  instantlv  eracnoate  France.' 

'  And  by  what  concessicns  has  Loois  bought  a  peace  so 
L>ri:«sfiuT  to  his  aAairs  \  ' 

'  By  fair  words,'  said  the  ditanceUor,  *  by  libera]  present^, 
ii.i  bv  some  five  hundred  tuns  of  wine.' 

Wine ! '     exclaimed    the   duke—'  Heard^t    thou    ever 

"  -*:  like,  Seignor  Philipson  ?    Why.  your  countrymen  are 

.  '<3^  better  than  Esau,  who  sold  his  birthri^t  for  a  mess 

::  pc4tage.    Hany.  I  mu$t  c<infe»s  I  ne^er  saw  an  English- 

iL^Q  wbo  loTed  a  dry-lipped  bargain.' 

'  I  esn  scarce  beliere  this  news,'  said  the  Eaii  of  Oxford. 

I:  tMs  Edward  were  content  to  cross  the  sea  with  fifty 

\-.:«:2«aiid  Engli^limffii  merely  to  return  again,  thcxe  are 

.L.  ris  camp  both  proud  nobles  and  hau^ty  ocHnmons 

'^■gb  to  icaast  his  disgraceful  purpose.' 

Tine  money  of  Louis,'  ^d  the  statesman,  '  has  found 
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noble  hands  willing  to  clutch  it.  The  wine  of  Fianoe  1;^^ 
flooded  every  throat  in  the  English  army — ^the  riot  az)*: 
uproar  was  unbounded — and  at  one  time  the  town  <  f 
Amiens,  where  Louis  himself  resided,  was  full  of  so  mar.;> 
English  archers,  all  of  them  intoxicated,  that  the  person  < : 
the  King  of  France  was  almost  in  their  hands.  Their  sen?^ ' 
of  national  honour  has  been  lost  in  the  universal  levt- 1 
and  those  amongst  them  who  would  be  more  dignified  ar . 
play  the  wise  politicians  say,  that  having  come  to  Fran«  * 
by  connivence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  prints 
having  failed  to  join  them  with  his  forces,  they  have  d<  >:• 
well,  wisely,  and  gallantly,  considering  the  season  of  t.  - 
year  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  quarters,  to  tak-* 
tribute  of  France  and  return  home  in  triumph.' 

*  And  leave  Louis,'  said  Oxford,  '  at  undisturbed  freedorL 
to  attack  Burgundy  with*  all  his  forces  ? ' 

'  Not  so,  friend  Philipeon,'  said  Duke  Charles  ;  '  kiK''«> 
that  there  is  a  truce  betwixt  Burgundy  and  France  for  x\  - 
space  of  seven  years,  and  had  not  this  been  granted  an . 
signed,  it  is  probable  that  we  might  have  found  some  meai.« 
of  marring  the  treaty  betwixt  Edward  and  Louis,  evr: 
at  the  expense  of  affording  those  voracious  islanders  be» : 
and  beer  during  the  winter  months. — Sir  Chancellor,  \*  . 
may  leave  us,  but  be  within  reach  of  a  hasty  sununons/ 

When  his  minister  left  the  pavilion,  the  duke,  who,  wi: 
his  rude  and  imperious  character  united  much  kindn« — 
if  it  could  not  be  termed  generosity  of  disposition,  can  • 
up  to  the  Lancastrian  lord,  who  stood  like  one  at  who^ 
feet  a  thunderbolt  has  just  broken,  and  who  is  still  appall*, 
by  the  terrors  of  the  shock. 

'  My  poor  Oxford,'  he  said,  '  thou  art  stupefied  W  tK  - 
news,  which  thou  canst  not  doubt  must  have  a  fatal  effe< ' 
on  the  plan  which  thy  brave  bosom  cherishes  with  8u« 
devoted  fidelitv.    I  would  for  thy  sake  I  could  have  detain^- . 
the  English  a  little  longer  in  France  ;  but  had  I  attempt »*: 
to  do  so,  there  were  an  end  of  my  truce  with  Louis,  ar. : 
of  course  to  my  power  to  chastise  these  pcdtry  Cantons,  «  - 
send  forth  an  expedition  to  England.    As  matters  standi 
give  me  but  a  week  to  punish  these  mountaineers,  and  y«  • 
shall  have  a  larger  force  than  your  modesty  has  request »«. 
of  me  for  your  enterprise ;   and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  wi. 
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take  caie  that  Blackburn  and  bis  cousin-aicbers  have  no 
assistance  of  shipping  from  Flanders.  Tush,  man,  never 
fear  it — ^thou  wilt  be  in  England  long  ere  they ;  and,  once 
more,  rely  on  my  assistance — always,  thou  knowest,  the 
cession  of  Provence  being  executed,  as  in  reason.  Our 
cooain  Margaret's  diamonds  we  must  keep  for  a  time ;  and 
perhaps  they  may  pass  as  a  pledge,  with  some  of  our  own, 
for  the  godly  purpose  of  setting  at  freedom  the  impsiaoiied 
angels  of  our  Flemish  usurers,  who  will  not  lend  even  to 
their  sovereign,  unless  on  good  current  security.  To  such 
traits  has  the  disobedient  avarice  of  our  Estates  for  the 
moment  reduced  us.' 

^  Alas !  my  lord,'  said  the  dejected  nobleman,  *  I  were 
ungrateful  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  good  intentions. 
Bat  who  can  presume  on  the  events  of  war,  especially 
when  time  presses  for  instant  decision  ?  You  are  pleased 
to  trust  me.  Let  your  highness  extend  your  confidence  thus 
far  :  I  will  take  my  horse  and  ride  after  the  Landamman, 
if  he  hath  already  set  forth.  I  have  Httle  doubt  to  make 
such  an  accommodation  with,  him  that  you  may  be  secure 
on  all  your  south-eastern  frontiers.  You  may  then  with 
security  work  your  will  in  Lorraine  and  Provence.' 

^  Do  not  speak  of  it,'  said  the  duke  sharply ;  *  thou 
f  oi^et'st  thyself  and  me,  when  thou  supposest  that  a  prince 
who  has  pledged  his  word  to  his  people  can  recall  it  like 
a  merchant  chaffering  for  his  paltry  wares.  Go  to— we 
will  assist  you,  but  we  will  be  ourselves  judge  of  the  time 
and  manner.  Yet,  having  both  kind  will  to  our  distressed 
cousin  of  Anjou,  and  being  your  good  friend,  we  wiU  not 
linger  in  the  matter.  Our  host  have  orders  to  break  up 
this  evening  and  direct  their  march  against  Neufchatel, 
where  these  proud  Swiss  shall  have  a  taste  of  the  fire  and 
sword  which  they  have  provoked.' 

Oxford  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  further  remonstrance ; 
in  which  he  acted  wisely,  since  it  was  likely  to  have  ex- 
asperated the  fiery  temper  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  while  it  was  certain  that  it  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  alter  his  resolution. 

He  took  farewell  of  the  duke,  and  returned  to  Colvin, 
whom  he  found  immersed  in  the  business  of  his  department 
and  preparing  for  the  removal  of  the  artillery,  an  operation 
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which  the  clumsiness  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  exocrahU* 
state  of  the  roads,  rendered  at  that  time  a  much  motf 
troublesome  operation  than  at  present,  though  it  is  evt* i. 
still  one  of  the  most  laborious  movements  attending  tli*- 
march  of  an  army.  The  master  of  the  ordnance  welcomt^i 
Oxford  with  much  glee,  and  congratulated  himself  on  t\\* 
distinguished  honour  of  enjoying  his  company  during  tl.<- 
campaign,  and  acquainted  him  that,  by  the  especial  ami- 
mand  of  the  duke,  he  had  made  fitting  preparations  ft-r 
his  accommodation,  suitable  to  the  disguised  character 
which  he  meant  to  maintain,  but  in  every  other  respect  a> 
convenient  as  a  camp  could  admit  of. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

A  mirthful  man  he  wai — the  snows  of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  ohtll  him.     (iaiety, 
Even  in  life's  closing,  touoh*d  his  teeming  bram 
With  such  wild  visions  as  the  setting  sun 
RaisoH  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  huep. 

Oid  Pla^. 

Leaving  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  attendance  on  the  stubborn 
Duke  of  Burgundy  during  an  expedition,  which  the  on«* 
represented  as  a  brief  excursion  more  resembling  a  huntin.: 
party  than  a  campaign,  and  which  the  other  considen*«: 
in  a  much  graver  and  more  perilous  light,  we  return  u- 
Arthur  de  Vere,  or  the  younger  Philipson  as  he  continutxi 
to  be  called,  who  was  conducted  by  his  guide  with  fidelitv 
and  success,  but  certainly  very  slowly,  upon  his  joume\ 
into  Provence. 

The  state  of  Lorraine,  overrun  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy '« 
army,  and  infested  at  the  same  time  by  different  scattert^l 
bands,  who  took  the  field  or  held  out  the  castles,  as  tht*> 
allesed,  for  the  interest' of  Count  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont, 
rendered  journeying  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  often  nect*«- 
sary  to  leave  the  main  road  and  to  take  circuitous  track.^. 
in  order  to  avoid  such  unfriendly  encounters  as  travellers 
might  otherwise  have  met  with. 
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Artimr,  taught  by  sad  experience  to  distrust  strange 
r'-..''ies.  found  himself,  neTeitheless.  in  this  eventful  and 
:ejikM»  journey,  dii^posed  to  test  considerable  confidence 
:::  JLiis  ppesmt  conductor,  Thiebault,  a  ProTen^al  by  birth- 
-':j!xiAteiy  acquainted  with  the  roads  which  they  took. 
ci^d^  as  far  as  he  oould  judge,  disposed  to  discharge  his 
in-je  with  fklelitv.  Prudence  alike,  and  the  habits  which 
;  r-  ii^  acquired  in  travelling  as  well  as  the  character  of 
h  iTjerehant  which  he  still  sustained,  induced  him  to  waive 
:'>e  Marine,  or  haughty  superiority  of  a  knight  and  noble 
'i.waids  an  inferior  personage.  especiaUy  as  he  ri^tly 
:t:>r.}eietiii«d  that  free  intercourse  with  this  man,  wfaoee 
i^.t'juiiements  seemed  of  a  superior  cast,  was  likely  to 
T'^'Lider  him  a  judge  of  his  opinions  and  di^-position  towards 
;  'jii.  In  return  for  his  condescension,  he  obtained  a  good 
^-rz.'j  <d  information  concerning  the  province  which  he  was 
L:']:i!paac4iing. 

As  they  drew  near  the  boundaries  of  Provence^  the 
'J. innBunications  of  Thiebault  became  more  fluent  and 
.:LZiffTe&cing.  He  could  not  cmly  tell  the  name  and  histCMy 
'A  *ih^  romantic  castle  which  they  passed,  in  their  devious 
h  :jQ  doubtful  route,  but  had  at  his  command  the  chivalrous 
:.  .^i.c9y  d  the  noble  knights  and  barons  to  whom  they  now 
'»*fT[AaMed^  or  had  belonged  in  earlier  days,  and  could 
:^c:oQiit  their  exploits  against  the  Saracens,  by  repelling 
:  'j*f]T  attacks  upon  Christendom,  or  their  efibrts  to  recover 
I'^t  Hic4y  Sepulchre  from  pagan  hands.  In  the  course  of 
•  .j'/h  narrations.  Thiebault  was  kd  to  speak  of  the  Trouba* 
'.  '.-'ZTB.  a  race  of  native  poets  of  Proven^  origin,  diflfering 
'«*  'itejy  from  the  minstrels  of  Normandy  and  the  adjacent 
ij'c^'nnees  of  FraiKe.  with  whose  tales  of  cbivalry,  as  well 
^f-  tiie  numerous  trai^lations  of  their  works  into  Xorman- 
/  rrodli  and  £lnglif^h.  Arthur.  Uke  noost  of  the  noble  youth 
'.i  Im  country',  was  intimately  acquainted  and  deef^y 
-j.liaed.  Thiebault  boasted  that  his  grandsire,  of  humble 
'.'.nh  indeed  but  of  distinguished  talmt,  was  one  oi  this 
;:  h^  race,  whose  compositions  prodnoed  so  great  an  effect 
'.*zi  xhe  temper  and  marmers  of  their  age  and  countrV'  It 
« iL§u  however,  to  be  regretted  that  inculcating  as  the  prime 
::  Jty  of  liie  a  fantastic  spirit  of  gallantry,  whjc4i  sometimes 
crcined  tibe  ^atonic  bound  prescribed  to  it,  the  poetry  of 
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the  Troubadours  was  too  frequently  used  to  soften  and 
seduce  the  heart,  and  corrupt  the  principles .» 

Arthur's  attention  was  called  to  this  peculiarity  by 
Thiebault  singing,  which  he  could  do  with  Rood  sUll,  th** 
history  of  a  Troubadour  named  William  Cabestainy,  who 
loved,  par  amours,  a  noble  and  beautiful  lady,  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  a  baron  called  Raymond  de  Roussillon.  Thc 
jealous  husband  obtained  proof  of  his  dishonour,  and  havini: 
put  Cabestainy  to  death  by  assassination,  he  took  hi^ 
heart  from  his  bosom,  and  causing  it  to  be  dl:^essed  like  that 
of  an  animal,  ordered  it  to  be  served  up  to  his  lady  ;  am: 
when  she  had  eaten  of  the  horrible  mess,  told  her  of  wh.t: 
her  banquet  was  composed.  The  lady  replied  that  aini*- 
she  had  been  made  to  partake  of  food  so  precious,  n- 
coarser  morsel  should  ever  after  cross  her  lips.  She  persistt^: 
in  her  resolution,  and  thus  starved  herself  to  death.  Tl.'- 
Troubadour  who  celebrated  this  tragic  history  had  di>- 
played  in  his  composition  a  good  deal  of  poetic  art.  Gloniiu 
over  the  error  of  the  lovers  as  the  fault  of  their  destinx 
dwelling  on  their  tragical  fate  with  considerable  pathcn^ 
and  finally,  execrating  the  blind  fury  of  the  husband  wit*, 
the  full  fervour  of  poetical  indignation,  he  recorded,  wit:, 
vindictive  pleasure,  how  every  bold  knight  and  true  Iovt*r 
in  the  south  of  France  assembled  to  besiege  the  baron  s 
castle,  stormed  it  by  main  force,  left  not  one  stone  iipi»D 
another,  and  put  the  tyrant  himself  to  an  ignominious  death 
Arthur  was  interested  in  the  melancholy  tale,  which  even 
beguiled  him  of  a  few  tears  ;  but  as  he  thought  further  oc 
its  purport,  he  dried  his  eyes,  and  said,  with  some  stemnev^ 
— *  Thiebault,  sing  me  no  more  such  lays.  I  have  heani 
my  father  say,  that  the  readiest  mode  to  corrupt  a  Christian 
man  is  to  bestow  upon  vice  the  pity  and  the  praise  whii-r. 
are  due  only  to  virtue.  Your  Baron  of  RousaUkm  is  a 
monster  of  cruelty ;  but  your  unfortunate  lovers  werv- 
not  the  less  guilty.  It  is  by  giving  fair  names  to  foul 
actions  that  those  who  would  start  at  real  vice  are  led  t«' 
practise  its  lessons,  under  the  disguise  of  virtue.' 

'  I  would  you  knew,  seignor,'  answered  Thiebault,  *  that 
this  Lay  of  Cabestainy  and  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Booskii- 
Ion  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  the  joyous  science.  Fit*, 
sir,  you  are  too  young  to  be  so  strict  a  censor  of  moralss. 
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What  will  yoo  do  when  your  head  is  giey,  if  yon  are  thus 
severe  when  it  is  scarcely  brown  ?  ' 

*  A  bead  which  listens  to  folly  in  youth  will  hardly  be 
honoorable  in  old  age/  answered  Arthur. 

Thiebaolt  had  no  mind  to  carry  the  dispute  farther. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with  your  worship.  I  only 
::;ink,  with  every  true  son  of  chivalry  and  song,  that  a 
i^ni^t  without  a  mistress  is  like  a  sky  without  a  star.' 

'  Do  I  not  know  that  ? '  answered  Arthur ;  *  but  yet 
better  remain  in  darkness  than  be  guided  by  such  false 
/ights  as  shower  down  vice  and  pestilence.' 

*  Nay,  it  may  be  your  seignorie  is  right/  answered  the 
oiide.  *  It  is  certain  that  even  in  Provence  here  we  have 
ijst  much  of  our  keen  judgement  on  matters  of  love — ^its 
iifficultieSy  its  intricacies,  and  its  errors,  since  the  Trouba- 
Jonrs  are  no  longer  regarded  as  usual,  and  since  the  high 
and  noble  Parliament  of  Love>>  has  ceased  to  hold  its 
(sittings. 

*But  in  these  latter  days/  continued  the  Proven9al, 
*  kings,  dukes,  and  sovereigns,  instead  of  being  the  foremost 
and  most  foithful  vassals  of  the  court  of  Cupid,  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  selfishness  and  love  of  gain.  Instead 
of  winning  hearts  by  breaking  lances  in  the  lists,  they  are 
breaking  the  hearts  of  their  impoverished  vassals  by  the 
most  cruel  exactions — instead  of  attempting  to  deserve  the 
smile  and  favours  of  their  lady-loves,  they  are  meditating 
how  to  steal  castles,  towns,  and  provinces  from  their  nei^- 
booTB.  But  long  life  to  the  good  and  venerable  King  Rem  ! 
^Vhile  he  has  an  acre  of  land  left,  his  residence  will  be  the 
resort  of  valiant  knights  whose  only  aim  is  praise  in  arms, 
of  true  lovers  who  are  persecuted  by  fortune,  and  of  hi^- 
toned  harpers  who  know  how  to  celebrate  faith  and  valour/ 

Arthur,  interested  in  learning  something  more  precise 
than  common  fame  had  taught  him  on  the  subject  of  this 
prince,  easily  induced  the  talkative  Provencal  to  enlarge 
upon  the  virtues  of  his  old  sovereign's  character,  as  just, 
joyous,  and  debonair,  a  friend  to  the  most  noble  exercises 
of  the  chase  and  the  tilt-yard,  and  still  more  so  to  the  joyous 
science  of  Poetry  and  Music ;  who  gave  away  more  revenue 
than  he  received,  in  largesses  to  knights-errant  and  itinerant 
musicians  with  whom  his  petty  court  was  crowded,  as  one 
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of  the  very  few  in  which  the  ancient  hoepitalitj  was  pt... 
maintained. 

Such  was  the  picture  which  Thiebault  drew  of  tl  - 
last  minstrel-monarch;  and  though  the  eulogium  m..- 
exaggerated,  perhaps  the  facts  were  not  overcharged. 

Born  of  royal  parentage,  and  with  high  pretensions,  Rer  • 
had  at  no  period  of  his  life  been  able  to  match  his  fortur*  < 
to  his  claims.     Of  the  kingdoms  to  which   he  assert- 
right,  nothing  remained  in  his  possession  but  the  county  •  * 
Provence  itself,  a  fair  and  friendly  principality,  but  dir:. 
nished  by  the  many  claims  which  France  had  acquir*^ 
upon  portions  of  it  by  advances  of  money  to  supply  t : 
personal  expenses  of  its  master,  and  by  other  poiticn  « 
which  Burgundy,  to  whom  Ren6  had  been  a  prisoner,  h< . 
in  pledge  for  his  ransom.    In  his  youth  he  engaged  in  m<T> 
than  one  military  enterprise,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  son  ' 
part  of  the  territoiy  of  which  he  was  styled  soverei;^ 
His  courage  is  not  impeached,  but  fortune  did  not  sm 
on  his  military  adventures ;   and  he  seems  at  last  to  hav- 
become  sensible  that  the  power  of  admiring  and  celebfatir . 
warlike  merit  is  very  different  from  possessing  that  qualit; 
In  fact,  Ren6  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  parts,  endow*-. 
with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  which  he  carried  to  extremity,  ai. 
a  degree  of  good  humour  which  never  permitted  him  t 
repine  at  fortune,  but  rendered  its  possessor  happy  wh** 
a  prince  of  keener  feelings  would  have  died  of  de«)>«i.: 
This    insouciant,    light-tempered,    gay,    and    thought  h-- 
disposition  conducted  Rene,  free  from  all  the  passi«  t  - 
which  embitter  life  and  often  shorten  it,  to  a  hale  n' 
mirthful   old   age.      Even    domestic    losses,    which    oft*- 
affect  those  who  are  proof  against  mere  reverses  of  fortur  * 
made  no  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of  this  cheerf . 
old  monarch.    Most  of  his  children  had  died  young  ;   R^ : 
took  it  not  to  heart.     His  daughter  Margaret's  marri<«. 
with  the  powerful  Henry  of  England  was  considered    . 
connexion  much  above  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of  tr* 
Troubadours.    But  in  the  issue,  instead  of  Ren6  derivir . 
any  splendour  from  the  match,  he  was  involved  in  ti- 
misfortunes  of  his  daughter,  and  repeatedly  obliged   t- 
impoverish  himself  to  supply  her  ransom.    Perhaps  in  h  > 
private  soul  the  old  king  did  not  think  these  losses  ^ 
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2iortJSying  as  the  necessity  of  icceiTiiig  Margiael  into  his 
xuit  and  family.  On  fire  when  icAecting  on  the  losses 
-jie  had  sostained,  UMOiniDg  oTer  iiieiKls  slain  and  kingdoms 
■  j^t,  the  fisoiidest  and  most  passionate  of  princesses  was 
...  suited  to  dwell  with  the  gayest  and  hest-homonred  of 
f<:TeragnSy  whose  puisiiils  she  contemned,  and  whose 
.^iitncas  of  temper,  for  finding  oiMnfort  in  such  trifles^ 
':ie  eould  not  foigire.  The  diacxmifori  attached  to  her 
zr^tseaee  and  Tindictive  recolIecticHis  embanasBed  the 
i:  xd-hnmooied  old  monarch,  though  it  was  onahle  to 
tnve  him  beyond  his  equanimity. 

Another  distress  pressed  him  more  sorely. — YoJande, 
1  iaa^iter  of  his  first  wife,  Isabella,  had  socceeded  to  his 
■'^Bia  upon  the  Dochy  of  Lorraine,  and  tiansmitted  them 
:.:'  her  son,  Fenand,  Count  of  Vandemont,  a  yom^  man  of 
-.'■jimgt  and  spirit,  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  apparently 
lespeiate  imdertakii^  of  making  his  title  good  a^painst  the 
Ij^zi^e  of  Borgund^,  who,  with  little  rig^t  bat  great  power, 
iFas  scflnrg  upon  and  orermnning  this  rich  dnchy,  which 
le  kud  daim  to  as  a  male  fief.  And  to  conclude,  while 
'iie  aged  king  on  one  side  beheld  his  dethroned  drafter 
j=.  hopdess  despair,  and  cm  the  other  his  disinherited 
grandson.  In  rain  attempting  to  reoorer  part  ci  their  ri^ts, 
:e  bad  the  additional  misfortune  to  know  that  his  nefSnew, 
Liixm  of  France,  and  his  coo;sin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
^^^'^re  leaetly  contending  which  should  succeed  him  in  that 
Tortion  of  Prorence  which  he  still  continued  to  possess; 
^.rA  thai  it  was  only  jealousy  of  each  other  which  prerented 
'.::§  beiiig  despoiled  of  this  last  remnant  of  his  territory. 
Y-tt  amid  all  this  distress,  Rene  feasted  and  receiTed  guests, 
:a.need,  sang,  ccHoaposed  poetry,  used  the  pencil  or  brush 
Titk  no  small  skill,  devised  and  conducted  festiirals  and 
Troccarions,  and,  studying  to  promote  as  far  as  possible 
^:ie  immediate  mirth  and  good  humour  of  his  subjects  if 
.'e  eoold  not  materially  oilarge  their  more  permanent 

rcsperity,  was  never  mentioned  by  them  excepting  as 
Lii  bom  Mai  Bemi^  a  distinction  conferred  on  him  down  to 
".e  picsent  day,  and  due  to  him  certainly  by  the  qualities 
::  bis  heart,  if  not  by  those  of  his  head. 

Whilst  Arthur  was  receiving  from  his  guide  a  full  account 
::  the  peculiarities  of  King  R^ie,  they  entered  the  territories 
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of  that  meny  monarch.  It  was  late  in  the  autamn,  ani 
about  the  period  when  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Frano 
rather  show  to  least  advantage.  The  foliage  of  the  olive- 
tree  is  then  decayed  and  withered,  and  as  it  predominau^ 
in  the  landscape  and  resembles  the  scorched  comptexi*-' 
of  the  soil  itself,  an  ashen  and  Arid  hue  is  given  to  the  who)^ 
Still,  however,  there  were  scenes  in  the  hilly  and  paston 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  quantity  of  eveigreec* 
relieved  the  eye  even  in  this  dead  season. 

The  appearance  of  the  country,  in  general,  had  mvcfa  i:. 
it  that  was  peculiar. 

The  travellers  perceived  at  every  turn  some  marks  « 
the  king's  singular  character.     Provence,  as  the  part  « * 
Gaul  which  first  received  Roman  civilization,  and  as  havinj 
been  still  longer  the  residence  of  the  Grecian  colony  vt. 
founded  Marseilles,  is  more  full  of  the  splendid  relics  •  * 
ancient  architecture  than  any  other  country  in  Earopi' 
Italy  and  Greece  excepted.    The  good  taste  of  the  Kin^ 
Ben6  had  dictated  some  attempts  to  clear  out  and  reet4T> 
these  memorials  of  antiquity.     Was  there  a  triumpti . 
arch  or  an  ancient  temple — ^huts  and  hovels  were  dear^. 
away  from  its  vicinity,  and  means  were  used  at  least  t 
retard  the  approach  of  ruin.    Was  there  a  marUe  founta  r 
which  superstition  had  dedicated  to  some  sequestered  nai.* . 
— it  was  surrounded  by  olives,  almond,  and  orange  tree»i — 
its  cistern  was  repaired,  and  taught  once  more  to  retain  r* 
crystal  treasures.    The  huge  amphitheatres  and  gigant 
colonnades  experienced  the  same  anxious  care,  atteatir: 
that  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  found  one  adnun-- 
and  preserver  in  King  Ren6,  even  during  the  course  of  thtwr 
which  are  termed  the  dark  and  barbarous  ages. 

A  change  of  manners  could  also  be  observed  in  paaf^tr  : 
from  Bursundy  and  Lorraine,  where  society  leliahed 
German  bluntness,  into  the  pastoral  country  of  Provenc* 
where  the  influence  of  a  fine  climate  and  melodious  langoac 
joined  to  the  pursuits  of  the  romantic  old  monarch,  wr 
the  universal  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  had  introdoo- 
a  civilization  of  manners  which  approached  to  affectati<»:. 
The  shepherd  literally  marched  aoroad  in  the  momu. 
piping  his  flocks   forth  to  the  pasture  with  some   lov» 
sonnet,  the  composition  of  an  amorous  Troubadour ;   an ; 
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:$  *  fleecy  caxe '  seemed  actually  to  be  mider  the  infloence 
of  his  music,  instead  of  bemg  angracioaslj  insensiUe  to 
:^$  mdody,  as  is  the  case  in  cc^der  climates.  Arthur  olnervcd, 
Too.  that  the  Provencal  dieep,  instead  of  being  driT« 
befote  the  shepheid,  legulaily  fcdlowed  him,  and  did  not 
di^iene  to  feed  mitil  the  swain,  by  taming  his  taee  loond 
to  them,  remaining  stationary,  and  executing  variations 
'ja  the  air  whidi  he  was  ikying,  seemed  to  remind  them  that 
:t  was  proper  to  do  so.  While  in  motion,  his  huge  dog, 
^A  a  species  whkh  is  trained  to  face  the  wctf ,  and  who  is 
resspectod  by  Ihe  sheep  as  thm*  guardian  and  not  feared 
2l«  their  tyrant,  followed  his  master  with  lus  ears  pridsed, 
U^  the  diief  critic  and  prime  judge  of  the  performance, 
At  some  tones  of  whidi  he  seldom  ^dled  to  intimate  dis-' 
appiohatidn;  while  the  flock,  like  the  gmemlity  of  an 
a:adiaioe,  fc^wed  in  unanimous  thougfi  siloit  applause. 
At  the  hour  of  noon  the  shef^erd  had  sometimes  acquired 
an  ai^mmtation  to  his  audience,  as  some  comely  matron 
or  Uooming  maiden,  with  idiom  he  had  rendezvoused  by 
soch  a  fountain  as  we  have  described,  and  who  listened 
to  the  husband's  or  lover^s  dialumean,  cv  mingled  her 
voiee  with  his  in  the  duets  ci  which  the  songs  of  ihe 
TroabadourB  have  left  so  many  ezam]des.  In  ihe  eo(A  of 
tbe  evening,  the  dance  on  the  village  great  or  the  concert 
beiote  the  hamlet  door ;  the  tittle  repast  of  fmits,  cheese, 
and  bread,  which  the  traveller  was  readily  invited  to  share, 
gave  new  diarms  to  the  illusion,  and  seemed  in  earnest  to 
point  out  Pkovoioe  as  the  Arcadia  of  France. 

But  the  greatest  singularity  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Arthur, 
the  total  absence  of  armed  mat  and  soldios  in  tins  peaceful 
ixnntry.  In  En^hmd,  no  man  stirred  witiiout  lus  long-bow, 
nrofd,  and  bnc^er.  In  France,  the  hind  wore  armour 
*ifvea  idien  he  was  betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  i^ough.  In 
Germany,  you  oould  not  look  along  a  mile  of  highway 
hat  the  eve  was  moountered  bv  clouds  of  dust,  out  of  which 
^ere  weak,  by  fits,  waving  feathers  and  flashing  armour. 
Even  in  Switeeriand,  the  peasant,  if  he  had  a  Journey  to 
make,  thoi^  but  of  a  nule  or  two,  cared  not  to  txavel 
without  his  halberd  and  two-handed  sword.  But  in 
Provence  all  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if  the  music 
of  the  land  had  lulled  to  sleep  ail  its  wrathful  passions. 
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Now  and  then  a  mounted  cavalier  might  pass  them,  th^ 
harp  at  whose  saddle-bow  or  carried  by  one  of  his  attendant- 
attested  the  character  of  a  Troubadour,  which  was  affecteii 
by  men  of  all  ranks ;  and  then  only  a  short  sword  on  hi-^ 
left  thigh,  borne  for  show  rather  than  use,  was  a  necessan 
and  appropriate  part  of  his  equipment. 

'  Peace,'  said  Arthur,  as  he  looked  around  him,  *  is  an 
inestimable  jewel ;  but  it  will  be  soon  snatched  from  thoe«- 
who  are  not  prepared  with  heart  and  hand  to  defend  it/ 

The  sight  of  the  ancient  and  interesting  town  of  Aix. 
where  King  Ren6  held  his  court,  dispelled  reflections  of 
a  general  character,  and  recalled  to  the  young  Englishman 
the  peculiar  mission  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

He  then  required  to  know  from  the  Proven9al,  Thiebault. 
whether  his  instructions  were  to  leave  him,  now  that  hr 
had  successfully  attained  the  end  of  his  journey. 

*  My  instructions,'  answered  Thiebault,  *  are  to  rema.n 
in  Aix  while  there  is  any  chance  of  your  seignorie's  ctm- 
tinning  there,  to  be  of  such  use  to  you  as  you  may  requin- 
either  as  a  guide  or  an  attendant,  and  to  keep  these  men  ir. 
readiness  to  wait  upon  you  when  you  have  occasion  f<  r 
messengers  or  guards.  With  your  approbation,  I  will  »fr 
them  disposed  of  in  fitting  quarters,  and  receive  my  further 
instructions  from  your  seignorie  wherever  you  please  t« 
appoint  me.  I  propose  this  separation  because  I  under8tan<i 
it  is  your  present  pleasure  to  be  private.' 

'  I  must  go  to  court,'  answered  Arthur,  '  without  an** 
delay.  Wait  for  me  in  half  an  hour  by  that  fountain  in  ti.r 
street,  which  projects  into  the  air  such  a  magnificent  pill.tr 
of  water,  surrounded,  I  would  almost  swear,  by  a  vapour 
like  steam,  serving  as  a  shroud  to  the  jet  which  it  envelof  k 

'  The  jet  is  so  surrounded,'  answered  the  Provenva- 
*  because  it  is  supplied  by  a  hot  spring  rising  from  th- 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  touch  of  frost  on  this  autunui 
morning  makes  the  vapour  moredistinguishable  than  usual. — 
But  if  it  is  good  King  Ren^  whom  you  seek,  you  will  find  hirr 
at  this  time  walkipg  in  his  chimney.  Do  not  be  afraid  < : 
approaching  him,  for  there  never  was  a  monarch  so  easy  of  a<^ 
cess,  especially  to  good>looking  strangers  like  your  seignorit'.' 

'  But  his  ushers,'  said  Arthur,  *  will  not  admit  me  int<. 
his  hall.' 
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'  HiB  hall ! '  repeated  Thiebault— *  Whose  hall  ?  ' 

*  Why,  King  Rent's,  I  apprehend.  If  he  is  walking  in 
a  chimney,  it  can  only  be  in  that  of  his  hall,  and  a  stately 
one  it  must  be  to  give  him  room  for  such  exercise/ 

*"  Yon  mistake  my  meaning,'  said  the  guide,  laughing. — 
'  What  we  call  King  Rent's  chimney  is  the  narrow  parapet 
yonder;  it  extends  between  these  two  towers,  has  an 
exposure  to  the  south,  and  is  sheltered  in  every  other 
direction.  Yonder  it  is  his  pleasure  to  walk  and  enjoy  the 
beams  of  the  sun  on  such  cool  mornings  as  the  present. 
It  nurses,  he  says,  his  poetical  vein.  If  you  approach  his 
promenade  he  will  readily  speak  to  you  unless,  indeed,  he 
is  in  the  very  act  of  a  poetical  compositi(Hi.' 

Arthur  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
king,  eighty  years  of  age,  broken  down  with  misfortunes 
and  beset  with  dangers,  who  yet  amused  himself  with 
w^alking  in  an  open  parapet,  and  composing  poetry  in  pre- 
sence of  all  such  of  his  loving  subjects  as  chose  to  look  on. 

^  If  you  will  walk  a  few  steps  this  way,'  said  Thiebault, 
'  you  may  see  the  good  king,  and  judge  whether  or  not  you 
will  accost  him  at  present.  I  will  dispose  of  the  people, 
and  await  your  orders  at  the  fountain  in  the  Corso.' 

Arthur  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  his  guide,  and 
was  not  unwilling  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  good  King  Ren6  before  he  was  introduced  to 
his  presence. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  hays 

Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  Sisters  Nine, 

Which  Jove  s  dread  lishtning  scathes  not.    He  hath  doft 

The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  aside 

The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold ; 

While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his  brows. 

He  reigns  the  King  of  Lovers  and  of  Poets. 

A  CAUTIOUS  approach  to  the  chimney,  that  is,  the 
favourite  walk  of  the  king  who  is  described  by  Shakespeare 
as  bearing 

the  style  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicilies,  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeomaiu 
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praise  be  to  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints ! — ^we  have  oors^'* 
been  deemed  a  proficient/ 

'  I    do  not   aspire  to  the  honours  of    a  Troubadour 
answered  Arthur. 

'  I  believe  you/  answered  the  king,  '  for  your  speei* 
smacks  of  the  northern,  or  Norman-French,  such  as  - 
spoken  in  England  and  other  unrefined  nations.  But  y< . 
are*  a  minstrel,  i)erhaps,  from  these  ultramontane  part* 
Be  assured  we  despise  not  their  efforts ;  for  we  hav* 
listened,  not  without  pleasure  and  instruction,  to  many  •  * 
their  bold  and  wild  romaunts,  which,  though  rude  in  devj.* 
and  language  and  therefore,  far  inferior  to  the  regulate-, 
poetry  of  our  Troubadours,  have  yet  something  in  tli^- ' 
powerful  and  cough  measure  which  occasionimy  tou^- 
the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.' 

'  I  have  felt  the  truth  of  your  Grace's  observation  wh»  - 
I  have  heard  the  songd  of  my  country,'  said  Arthur  ;  ^  b-.* 
I  have  neither  skill  nor  audacity  to  imitate  what  I  admii> 
My  latest  residence  has  been  in  Italy.' 

*  You  are  perhaps  then  a  proficient  in  painting,'  sa:  : 
B.en6 ;    '  an  art  which  appUes  itself  to  the  eye  as  poetr 
and  music  do  to  the  ear,  and  is  scarce  less  in  esteem  with  u* 
If  you  are  skilful  in  the  art,  you  have  come  to  a  mooar 
who  loves  it  and  the  fair  country  in  which  it  is  practised. 

'  In  simple  truth,  sire,  I  am  an  EngUshman,  and  my  bar . 
has  been  too  much  welked  and  hardened  by  practice  of  t.  - 
bow,  the  lance,  and  the  sword,  to  touch  the  harp  or  ev* : 
the  pencil.' 

'  An  Englishman  ! '  said  Beni,  obviously  relaxing  in  tr  • 
warmth  of  his  welcome ;  '  and  what  brings  you  hen- 
England  and  I  have  long  had  Uttle  friendship  together/ 
*  '  It  is  even  on  that  account  that  I  am  here,  said  Arthur 
*  I  come  to  pay  my  homage  to  your  Qraoe's  daughter,  tr  * 
Princess  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whom  I  and  many  tru- 
Englishmen  regard  still  as  our  queen,  though  traiton  ha\' 
usurped  her  title.' 

*  Alas,  good  youth,'  said  Ben6,  '  I  must  grieve  for  yo*: 
while  I  respect  your  loyalty  and  faith.    Had  my  daa|^t«-' 
Margaret  been  of  my  mind,  she  had  long  since  abandon^: 
pretensions  which  have  drowned  in  seas  of  blood  the  nobk^t 
«nd  bravest  of  her  adherents.' 
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The  king  seemed  about  to  say  more,  but  checked  him- 
self. 

*'  Go  to  my  palace/  he  said  ;  '  inquire  for  the  Seneschal 
Hugh  de  Saint  C3rr,  he  will  give  thee  the  means  of  seeing 
Majgaret — that  is,  if  it  be  her  will  to  see  thee.  If  not, 
good  English  youth,  return  to  my  palace,  and  thou  shalt  have 
hoBjntable  aitertainment ;  for  a  king  who  loves  minstrelsy, 
music,  and  painting,  is  ever  most  saiisible  to  the  claims 
of  honour,  virtue,  and  loyalty ;  and  I  read  in  thy  looks 
thou  art  possessed  of  these  quaUties,  and  willingly  beUeve 
thou  may'st,  in  more  quiet  times,  aspire  to  share  the  honours 
of  the  joyous  science.  But  if  thou  hast  a  heart  to  be 
touched  by  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fair  proportion,  it 
will  leap  within  thee  at  the  first  sight  of  my  palace,  the 
stately  grace  of  which  may  be  compared  to  the  faultless 
form  of  some  high-bred  dame,  or  the  artful,  yet  seemingly 
simple  modulations  of  such  a  tune  as  we  have  been  now 
composing.' 

The  king  seemed  disposed  to  take  his  instrument,  and 
indulge  the  youth  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  strain  he  had 
just  arranged ;  but  Arthur  at  that  moment  experienced  the 
painful  internal  feeling  of  that  peculiar  species  of  shame, 
which  well-constructed  minds  feel  when  they  see  others 
express  a  great  assumption  of  importance  with  a  confidence 
that  they  are  exciting  admiration,  when  in  fact  they  are 
only  exposing  themselves  to  ridicule.  Arthur,  in  short, 
took  leave,  *  in  very  shame,'  of  the  King  of  Naples,  both 
the  IScihes,  and  Jerusalem,  in  a  manner  somewhat  more 
abrupt  than  ceremony  demanded.  The  king  looked  after 
him  with  some  wonder  at  this  want  of  breeding,  which, 
however,  he  imputed  to  his  visitor's  insular  education,  and 
thai  again  began  to  twangle  his  viol. 

*  The  old  fool ! '  said  Arthur ;  *  his  daughter  is  dethroned, 
his  dominions  crumbling  to  pieces,  his  family  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  extinct,  his  grandson  driven  from  one  lurking- 
place  to  another  and  expelled  from  his  mother's  inheritance, 
— ^and  he  can  find  amusement  in  these  fopperies  i  I  thought 
him,  with  his  long  white  beard,  like  Nicholas  Bonstetten ; 
but  the  old  Swiss  is  a  Solomon  compared  with  him.' 

As  these  and  other  reflections,  highly  disparaging  to 
King  Rene,  passed  through  Arthur's  mind,  he  reached  the 

A.  OF  O.  P 
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place  of  rendezvous,  and  found  Thiebault  beneath  th*- 
steaming  fountain,  forced  from  one  of  those  hot  spring* 
which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Romans  from  an  ear! 
period.     Thiebault,  having  assured  his  master  that   h.> 
retinue,  horse  and  man,  were  so  disposed  as  to  be  reaii. 
on  an  instant's  call,  readily  undertook  to  guide  him  t< 
King  Rent's  palace,  which,  from  its  singularity  and  inde^: 
its  beauty  of  architecture,  deserved  the  eulogium  whir* 
the  old  monarch  had  bestowed  upon  it.    The  front  coiMut^ 
of  three  towers  of  Roman  architecture,  two  of  them  beir.. 
placed  on  the  angles  of  the  palace,  arid  the  third,  whi« 
served  the  purpose  of  a  mausoleum,  forming  a  part  of  th 
group,  though  somewhat  detached  from  the  other  buildinir- 
This  last  was  a  structure  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  lowr  • 
part  of  the  edifice  was  square,  serving  as  a  sort  of  pedest.. 
to  the  upper  part,  which  was  circular  and  surrounded  K 
columns  of  massive  granite.    The  other  two  towers  at  t;.* 
angles  of  the  palace  were  round,  and  also  ornamented  wi: 
pillars  and  with  a  double  row  of  windows.    In  front  of  arj . 
connected  with  these  Roman  remains,  to  which  a  da*' 
has  been  assigned  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  centur. 
arose  the  ancient  x>ctlace  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  bu:.* 
a  century  or  two  later,  but  where  a  rich  Gothic  or  Moon^ 
front  contrasted,  and  vet    harmonized,  with    the    tnor 
regular  and  massive  architecture  of  the  lords  of  the  wori*: 
It  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  since  this  ver 
curious  remnant  of  antique  art  was  destroyed,  to  make  rtn^y 
for  new  public  buildings,  which  have  never  ^et  been  erects*": 
Arthur  really  experienced  some  sensation  of  the  kin. 
which  the  old  king  had  prophesied,  and  stood  looking* 
with  wonder  at  the  ever-open  gate  of  the  palace,  into  whi* 
men  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  enter  freely.     After  looking 
tfround  for  a  few  minutes,  the  young  Englishman  ascendf* 
the  steps  of  a  noble  portico  and  asked  of  a  porter,  as  ol 
and  as  lazy  as  a  great  man's  domestic  ought  to  be,  for  th<^ 
seneschal   named   to  him   by  the  king.     The  oorpoWn* 
janitor,  with  great  politeness,  put  the  stranger  under  th*- 
charge  of  a  page,  who  ushered  him  to  a  chamber,  in  which 
he  found  another  aged  functionary  of  higher  rank,  will, 
a  c6mely  face,  a  clear  composed  eye,  and  a  brow  which, 
having  never  been  knit  into  gravity,  intimated  that  the 
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t^n^sicJiai  of  Aix  was  a  ^t>ficient  in  the  ]4uknoiA j  of  his 
"  vjj  master.  He  leoogiused  Arthur  the  moment  he 
:  i  irtsmed  him. 

'  Yoa  apeak  northern  French,  fair  sir ;  joa  hare  lifter 

.  i.r  and  a  fairer  complexion  than  the  natiTes  of  this 

iimtry.    You  ask  after  Queen  Maigaiet.     By  all  these 

ijLrks  I  lead  yon  English.    Her  Grace  of  England  is  at 

115  moment  paying  a  tow  at  the  monastery  of  Mont  Saint 

^ .  it^Dire,  and  if  your  name  he  Arthur  Philipaon,  I  hare 

:•:  T.?ni««ion  to  'forward  you  to  her  presence  immediately, 

—'Tj^t  is,  as  soon  as  yon  hare  tasted  of  the  royal  proiision.' 

The  young  man  would  haTe  leuHMistrated,  hut  the 
^^ri'^tdehal  left  him  no  leisure. 

'  Meat  and  mass,'  he  said,  '  never  hindered  work — it  is 
:»rr^iff34is  to  youth  to  journey  too  far  on  an  empty  stomach 
— Lie-  himself  would  take  a  mouthful  with  the  Quern's  guest, 
iiji  pledge  liim  to  hoot  in  a  flask  of  old  Hermitage.' 

Pne  hoard  was  coTered  with  an  alacrity  which  showed 
:'\.i.z.  hofipitahty  was  familiarly  exercised  in  King  Rene's 
i'-T.ynions.  Pasties,  di^es  of  game,  the  gallant  hoards 
ir-^iid.  and  other  dehcades  were  x^aoed  cm  the  taUe,  and  the 
-I'iLi^r^chal  played  the  merry  host,  frequently  apologizing 
iniJiieceaBarily)  for  showing  an  indifferent  example,  as  it 
-^hs  his  dnty  to  carve  hefore  King  Rene,  and  the  good  king 
^hi  never  pleased  unless  he  saw  him  feed  lustily  as  well 
^^  earve  featlv. 

'  But  fcfr  you.  Sir  Guest,  eat  freely,  since  you  may  not  see 
:  >:>d  again  till  sunset ;  for  the  good  Queen  takes  her  mis- 
: ' mines  so  to  heart  that  sighs  are  her  food,  and  her  tears 
3.  bi>ttle  of  drink,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it.  But  I  bethink 
I1-*  yon  will  need  steeds  for  yourself  and  your  equipage  to 
:r:hch  Mont  Saint  Victoire,  which  is  seven  miles  finmi  Aix.' 

Arthur  intimated  that  he  had  a  guide  and  horaes  in 
'L:t<etidance,  and  begged  permissicm  to  take  his  adieo.  The 
^  .Tthy  aenesdial,  his  fair  round  belly  graced  with  a  gold 
:r^m.  aooompanied  him  to  the  gate  with  a  step,  which 
&  z^^Qtle  fit  of  the  gout  had  rmdered  uncertain,  but  which, 
Lrr  asanred  Arthur,  would  vanish  before  three  days*  use  of  the 
:.  :t  springs.  Tbiebanlt  appeared  before  the  gate,  not  with 
'\e  toed  steeds  from  idiidi  they  had  dismounted  an  hour 
-'jkce,  but  with  fresh  pattreys  from  the  staUe  of  the  king. 
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'  They  are  yours  from  the  moment  you  have  put  foot  in 
Btirrup,  said  the  seneschal ;  *  the  good  King  Ken^  neve' 
received  back  as  his  property  a  horse  which  he  had  lent  t' 
a  guest ;  and  that  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  his  Highne^- 
and  we  of  his  household  must  walk  often  a-foot.* 

Here  the  seneschal  exchanged  greetings  with  his  you:.. 
visitor,  who  rode  forth  to  seek  Queen  Margaret's  pbu* 
of  temporary  retirement  at  the  celebrated  monastery  -' 
Saint  V ictoire.    He  demanded  of  his  guide  in  which  directi*  - 
it  lay,  who  pointed,  with  an  air  of  triumph,'  to  a  mounta;: 
three  thousand  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  which  arose  ./ 
five  or  six  miles'  distance  from  the  town,  and  which  its  hi>\ . 
and  rocky  summit  rendered  the  most  distinguished  objei  * 
of  the  landscape.    Thiebault  spoke  of  it  with  unusual  ^l*- 
and  energy,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  Arthur  to  conceive  th.r 
his  trusty  squire  had  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  v.- 
lavish  hospitality  of  Le  bon  Koi  RenL    Thiebault,  however. 
continued  to  expatiate  on  the  fame  of  the  mountain  ai. 
monastery.     They   derived   their   name,    he   said,    f n  >! . 
a  great  victoir  which  was  gained  by  a  Roman  geneni 
named  Caio  Mario,  against  two  large  armies  of  Saracer.> 
with   ultramontane  names   (the   Teutones  probably   an ' 
Cimbri),  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  which  victory  Ca 
Mario  vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  mountain  h  - 
the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  honour  of  whom  he  h.i . 
been  baptized.     With  all  the  importance  of  a  local  c<»i 
noisseur,  Thiebault  proceeded  to  prove  his  general  assert  i<  : 
by  specific  facts. 

^  xonder,'  he  said,  '  was  the  camp  of  the  Saracens,  fn-: 
which,  when  the  battle  was  apparently  decided,  their  wiv*-^ 
and  women  rushed,  with  horrible  screams,  dishevelled  hair 
and  the  gestures  of  furies,  and  for  a  time  prevailed  :: 
stopping  the  flight  of  the  men.'     He  pointed  out  too  t:.* 
river,  for  access  to  which,  cut  off  by  the  superior  general^h. 
of  the  Romans,  the  barbarians,  whom  he  called  Saiac**ti« 
hazarded  the  action,  and  whose  streams  they  empurpir*: 
with  their  blood.    In  short,  he  mentioned  many  circun.- 
stances    which    showed    how    accurately    tradition    ik  .. 

ftreserve  the  particulars  of  ancient  events,  even   whilst 
oraetting,  misstating  and  confounding  dates  and  persons. 
rerceiving  that  Arthur  lent  him  a  not  unwilling 
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may  be  sopposed  that  the  edocatioD  of  a  yoatii  bred  up 
3  the  heafe  (rf  civil  wan,  was  not  well  qualified  to  cntiGiEe 
'  .$  aoooont  oi  the  ware  of  a  distant  petiod — the  Provengal, 
*^  L^n  he  hadezhaosted  this  topic,  diewnpclose  to  his  master's 
vi-e.  and  asked,  in  a  suppieaaed  tone,  whether  he  knew, 
T  was  desiroas  of  being  made  acqaainted  with,  the  caoae 
f  Margaret's  having  left  Aix,  to  establish  herself  in  the 
:i.c>Dastay  oi  Saint  Victrare  t 

'  Fix  the  aooomplishment  of  a  vow,'  answ^ed  Arthur ; 
'  hH  the  woiid  knows  it.' 

'  AU  Aix  knows  the  ecmtraiT/  said  Thiebaolt ;  '  and  I  can 
t'rU  von  the  truth,  so  I  were  sure  it  would  not  offend  jour 

'The  truth  can  offend  no  reasonable  man,  so  it  be 
^rprensed  in  the  terms  of  which  Queen  Margaret  must  be 
:..oken  in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman.' 

Tbos  replied  Arthur,  willing  to  receive  what  information 
.r  could  gather,  and  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to  cheek 
:  ^.'e  petulance  id  his  attendant. 

'  I  have  nothing/  replied  lus  follower,  '  to  state  in 
1-  rparagement  of  the  gracious  queen,  whose  onJ^  misfortune 
.r .  that,  like  h^*  royal  &ther,  she  has  more  titles  than  towns. 
i>et3de8,  I  know  well  that  you  Englishmen,  though  joa 
-].9^sk  wildly  of  your  sovereigns  3'ourselves,  will  not  permit 
':ii«TB  to  fail  in  respect  to  them.' 

'  Say  on,  then,'  answered  Arthur. 

'  Your  seignorie  must  know,  then,'  said  Hiiebault,  '  that 
.1,^  good  King  Rene  has  been  much  disturbed  b^'  the  deep 
ifelancbcdy  wbich  afflicted  Queen  Margaret.,  and  has  bent 
'  .mself  with  all  lus  power,  to  change  it  into  a  gayitf 
'.  jmoar.  He  made  entertainments  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate: he  assemUed  minstrels  and  troubadours,  whose 
'iLUiae  and  poetry  might  have  drawn  smiles  from  one 
D  his  deathbed.  The  whole  eountrv  resounded  with 
ii^mh  and  glee,  and  the  gracious  queen  could  not  stir 
abroad  in  the  most  {Mivate  manner,  but  before  she  had 
^'joe  a  hundred  paces,  she  hgbted  on  an  ambush,  eon- 
^.•^ting  of  some  pietty  pageant,  or  festivous  mummery, 
>:*mpo8ed  often  by  the  good  Idng  himself,  which  inter- 
rupted her  solitude,  in  purpose  of  relieving  her  heavy 
with  some  pleasant  pastime.     But  the  queen's 
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deep  melancholy  rejected  all  these  modes  of  dtspeDiiig  it 
and  at  length  she  confined  herself  to  her  own  apartment^ 
and  absolutely  refused  to  see  even  her  royal  father  becau^ 
he  generally  brought  into  her  presence  those  whose  pr 
ductions  he  thought  likely  to  soothe  her  sorrow.     Ind«^«. 
she  seemed  to  hear  the  harpers  with  loathing,  and,  exc^pti:  j 
one  wandering  Englishman,  who  sung  a  rude  and  melanch' 
ballad  which  threw  her  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  to  wh< ' 
she  gave  a  chain  of  price,  she  never  seemed  to  look  at.  <  * 
be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one.    And  at  length.  < 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  seignorie,  she  refused  : 
see  even  her  royal  fatlier  unless  he  came  alone  ;  and  tl.-* 
he  found  no  heart  to  do.' 

'  I  wonder  not  at  it,'  said  the  young  man ;    *  by   tr 
White  Swan,  I  am  rather  surprised  his  mummery  drtr.- 
her  not  to  frenzy.' 

*  Something  like  it  indeed  took  place,'  said  Thiebauit 

'  and  I  will  tell  your  seignorie  how  it  chanced.    You  mu-- 
know  that  good  Kins  Ren^,  unwillinff  to  abandon    >  - 
daughter  to  the  foul  nend  of  melancholy,  bethought  h;: 
of  making  a  grand  effort.    You  must  know  further,  th.r 
the   king,  powerful  in  all  the  craft  of  Troubadours  ai. . 
Jongleurs,  is  held  in  peculiar  esteem  for  conducting  myaterit  - 
and  other  of  those  gamesome  and  delightful  sporta  ai. 
processions,  with  which  our  holy  Church  permits  her  gra\*  * 
ceremonies  to  be  relieved  and  diversified,  to  the  cheenr . 
of  the  hearts  of  all  true  children  of  religion.    It  is  admit tt- 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  approach  his  excellen*  • 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  F^te-Dieu  ;    and  the  tune  t- 
which  the  devils  cudgel  King  Herod,  to  the  great  edificati*  - 
of  all  Christian  spectators,  is  of  our  good  king's   ro> 
composition.     He  hath  danced  at  Tarascon  in  the  bali-  * 
of  Saint  Martha  and  the  Dragon,  and  was  accounted  *- 
his  own  person  the  only  actor  competent  to  present  tf  - 
Tarrasque.    His  Highness  introduced  also  a  new  ritual  in*- 
the  consecration  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  and  composed  an  entir> 
set  of  grotesque  music  for  the  Festival  of  Asses.    In  shorr 
his  Grace's  strength  lies  in  those  pleasing  and  becomiri«: 
festivities  which  strew  the  path  of  edification  with  flow<fi^ 
and  send  men  dancing  and  singing  on  their  way  to  heaven 

*  Now  the  good  King  Ren^,  feeling  his  own  genius  for  sue :. 
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r^xremtiwe  eompomUimA^  fesolved  to  exert  it  to  tbe  nimoet, 

:ii  the  hope  that  he  mij^t  theieby  relieve  tlie  melandudj 

n  viudi  his  dau^ter  was  f^anig^  and  wfaidi  inlerfed 

«.J  that  approached  h^.     It  chanced,  aome  short  time 

"^lEiee,  that  tike  queen  was  absent  for  certain  days,  I  know 

not  where  or  on  what  business,  bat  it  gave  the  good  king 

time  to  make  his  prepaiations.     So  when  his  dangjhter 

retained,  he  with  moc^  importunity  prevailed  on  her  to 

make  part  ci  a  idigioas  proeesnon  to  Saint  Saaveor,  ihe 

principal  diardi  in  Aix.     The  queen,  innooent  of  what 

Mas  intended,  decked  hemtU  with  sfJonnity,  to  witness 

aztd  partake  of  what  she  expected  would  prove  a  work  of 

^^ave  piety.     But  no  sooner  had  she  appeared  on  the 

^pianade  in  front  of  the  palace,  than  more  than  a  hundred 

miusks,  dressed  up  like  Turks,  Jews,  Saracois,  Moors,  and 

I  know  not  whom  besides,  crowded  around  to  o^er  her  tbor 

ijomage,  in  the  diaract^-  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba;    and 

u  grotesque  piece  of  music  called  them  to  arrange  themsdves 

zrjr  a  ludicrous  ballet,  in  which  they  addressed  the  queen  in 

:ri«  most  oitertaining  manner,  and  with  the  most  extiavar 

'^aast  gestures.     The  queen,  stunned  with  the  noise,  and 

bSraaieA  with  ihe  petulance  of  this  unexpected  onset, 

li^unld  have  gone  badL  into  the  palace;    but  the  doors 

.'j^ad  been  «hut  by  the  kh^s  c»der  so  soon  as  she  set  forth  ; 

and  her  retreat  in  that  direction  was  cut  off.     finding 

befsdf  exduded  from  the  palace,  the  queen  advanced  to 

ibe  &«Mit  of  the  foi^ade,  and  oideavoured  by  signs  and  words 

Vj  appease  the  hubbub,  but  the  maskers,  who  had  their 

instruetions.  only  answmd  with  songs,  music,  and  diouts/ 

*  I  would,'  said  Arthur, '  there  had  been  a  score  oi  English 
>  aomcn  in  presoice,  with  thm  quarter-staves,  to  teadi 
:iie  batrfing  villains  respect  ior  one  that  has  w<«n  the  crown 
(A  Ei^and!' 

^  All  the  noise  that  was  made  brfore  was  &heoce  and  sc^ 
uiiifiie,'  continued  Thiebaolt,  ^tiU  that  when  the  good 
iiing  himsdf  appeared,  grotesquely  dressed  in  the  character 
erf  King 


'  To  whom,  of  all  princes,  he  has  the  least  res^nblance,' 
*iaid  Arthur 

^  With  such  capers  and  gesticulations  ci  welcome  to  the 
Qoeen  of  Sheba^  as»  I  am  assured  by  those  who  saw  it^ 
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would  have  brought  a  dead  man  alive  again,  or  kill*^ 
a  living  man  with  laughing.  Among  other  propertit^^. 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  truncheon,  somewhat  formed  like  & 
fool's  bauble ' 

'  A  most  fit  sceptre  for  such  a  sovereign/  said  Arthur 

'  Which  was  headed/  continued  Tliiebault,  '  by  a  mode! 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  finely  gilded  and  curiously  cut  ii 
pasteboard.  He  managed  this  with  the  utmost  grao- 
.  and  delighted  every  spectator  by  his  gaiety  and  activity 
excepting  the  queen,  who,  the  more  he  dripped  and  capered 
seemed  to  be  the  more  incensed,  until,  on  his  approachtnz 
her  to  conduct  her  to  the  procession,  she  seemed  rouj^*: 
to  a  sort  of  frenzy,  struck  the  truncheon  out  of  his  hand 
and  breaking  through  the  crowd,  who  felt  as  if  a  tigre^^ 
had  leapt  amongst  them  from  a  showman's  cart,  rushn: 
into  the  royal  court-yard.  Ere  the  order  of  the  seen:* 
representation,  which  her  violence  had  interrupted,  oouM 
be  restored,  the  queen  again  issued  forth,  mounted  an : 
attended  by  two  or  three  English  cavaliers  of  her  Majesty^ 
suite.  She  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd,  withou* 
regarding  either  their  safety  or  her  own,  flew  like  a  hailstorn. 
along  the  streets,  and  never  drew  bridle  till  she  was  as  far 
up  this  same  Mont  Saint  Victoiro  as  the  road  would  ]M»rmit 
She  was  then  received  into  the  convent,  and  has  sinc*- 
remained  there ;  and  a  vow  of  penance  is  the  pretext  v 
cover  over  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and  her  father.' 

'  How  long  may  it  be,'  said  Arthur,  '  since  these  thin^- 
chanced  ? ' 

'  It  is  but  three  days  since  Queen  Margaret  left  Aix  ir: 
the  manner  I  liave  told  you.  But  we  are  come  as  far  uf 
the  mountain  as  men  usually  ride.  See,  yonder  is  th*- 
monastery  rising  betwixt  two  huge  rocks,  which  form  tl.^ 
very  top  of  Mont  Saint  Victoire.  There  is  no  more  open 
ground  tlian  is  afforded  by  the  cleft  into  which  the  conven* 
of  Saint  Mary  of  Victory  is,  as  it  were,  niched ;  and  tl.^ 
access  is  guarded  by  the  most  dangerous  precipices.  T<* 
ascend  the  mountain,  you  must  keep  that  narrow  path 
which,  winding  and  turning  among  the  cliffs,  leads  at 
length  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  gate  of  ih^ 
monastery.' 

*  And  what  becomes  of  you  and  the  horses  ? '  said  Arthur. 
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'  We  wiU  rest,'  said  Thiebault,  *  in  the  hospital  maintained 
bv  the  good  fathers  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  for  the 
a^ommodation  of  those  who  attend  on  pilgrims;  for 
I  promise  yon  the  shrine  is  visited  by  many  who  come 
from  afar,  and  are  attended  both  by  man  and  horse.  Care 
not  for  me, — I  shall  be  first  mider  cover ;  but  there  muster 
yonder  in  the  west  some  threatening  clouds,  from  which 
vour  seignorie  may  suffer  inconvenience,  unless  you  reach 
the  convent  in  time.  I  will  give  you  an  hour  to  do  the  feat, 
and  will  say  you  are  as  active  as  a  chamois  hunter,  if  you 
reach  it  within  the  time.' 

Arthur  looked  around  him,  and  did  indeed  remark  a 
mustering  of  clouds  in  the  distant  west,  which  threatened 
K)on  to  change  the  character  of  the  day,  which  had 
intherto  been  briUiantly  clear  and  so  serene  that  the  falling 
of  a  leaf  might  have  been  heard.  He  therefore  turned  him 
to  the  steep  and  rocky  path  which  ascended  the  mountain, 
sometimes  by  scaling  almost  precipitous  rocks,  and  some- 
times by  reaching  their  tops  by  a  more  circuitous  process. 
It  winded  through  thickets  of  wild  boxwood  and  other 
low  aromatic  shrubs,  which  afforded  some  pasture  for  the 
mountain  goats,  but  were  a  bitter  annoyance  to  the 
traveller  who  had  to  press  through  them.  Such  obstacles 
were  so  frequent,  that  the  full  hour  allowed  by  Thiebault 
had  e]ax»ed  before  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Saint  Victoire,  and  in  front  of  the  singular  convent  of  the 
same  name. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
consisting  entirely  of  one  bare  and  solid  rock,  was  divided 
by  a  cleft  or  opening  into  two  heads  or  peaks,  between 
which  the  convent  was  built,  occupying  all  the  space 
between  them.  The  front  of  the  building  was  of  the  most 
ancient  and  sombre  cast  of  the  old  Gothic,  or  rather,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  the  Saxon ;  and  in  that  respect  corre- 
sponded with  the  savage  exterior  of  the  naked  cliffs,  of  which 
the  structure  seemed  to  make  a  part,  and  by  which  it  was 
entirely  surrounded,  excepting  a  small  open  space  of  more 
level  ground,  where,  at  the  expense  of  much  toil,  and  by 
carrying  earth  up  the  hill  from  different  spots  where  they 
could  collect  it  in  small  quantities,  the  good  fathers  had 
been  aUe  to  arrange  the  accommodations  of  a  garden. 

P3 
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'  The  headstrong  fool ! '   said  Queen  Margaret,  *  he  re- 
sembles the  poor  lunatic,  who  went  to  the  summit  of  t  - 
mountain  that  he  might  meet  the  rain  half  way. — ^Does  tr 
father  then/  continued  Margaret,  '  advise  me  to  give  . 
the  last  remains  of  the  extensive  territories,   once    t 
dominions  of  our  royal   House,  and  for  some  thotis«i: 
crowns,  and  the  paltry  aid  of  a  few  hundred  lancei$.  * 
relinquish  what  is  left  of  our  patrimony  to  our  proud  a 
selfish  kinsman  of  Burgundy,  who  extends  his  claim  to  «>.- 
all,  and  affords  so  little  help  or  even  promise  of  help  . 
return  ? ' 

'  I  should  have  ill  discharged  my  father's  commisisi^  •:. 
said  Arthur,  '  if  I  had  left  your  Highness  to  think  that  :  • 
recommends  so  great  a  sacrifice.    He  feels  most  deeply  t.  - 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  grasping  desire  of  dominion.     Nev^-^- 
theless,  he  thinks  that  Provence  must,  on  King  Ben*  * 
death,  or  sooner,  fall  either  to  the  share  of  Duke  Charl^  - 
or  to  Louis  of  France,  whatever  opposition  your  Hig^mt^* 
may  make  to  such  a  destination  ;   and  it  may  be  that  n 
father,  as  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  hopes  much  from  obtain:: . 
the  means  to  make  another  attempt  on  Britain.    But  t 
decision  must  rest  with  your  Highness.' 

'  Young  man,'  said  the  queen,  *  the  contemplation  « 
a  question  so  doubtful  almost  deprives  me  of  reason  ! ' 

As  she  spoke,  she  sank  down,  as  one  who  needs  rest,  < 
a  stone  seat  plaiced  on  the  very  verge  of  the  balcor.*- 
regardless  of  the  storm  which  now  began  to  rise  wr 
dreadful  gusts  of  wind,  the  course  of  which  being  intermitt^ 
and  altei^  by  the  crags  round  which  they  howled,  it  seem^ 
as  if  in  very  deed  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Caoroa,  ul- 
chaining  the  winds  from  every  quarter  of  heaven*  «rr 
contending  for  mastery  around  the  convent  of  our  l^i 
of  Victory.    Amid  this  tumult,  and  amid  billows  of  m>' 
which  concealed  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  ma^^* 
of  clouds  which  racked  fearfully  over  their  heads,  the  n-..' 
of  the  descending  waters  rather  resembled  the  fall  of  catara^  *  - 
than  the  rushing  of  torrents  of  rain.    The  seat  on  whi* 
Margaret  had  placed  herself  was  in  a  considerable  degr^ 
sheltered  from  the  storm,  but  its  eddies,  varying  in  ever 
direction,  often  tossed  aloft  her  dishevelled  hair ;   and  u* 
cannot  describe  the  appearance  of  her  noble  and  beautifu. 
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oavems  of  the  rocky  monntain,  added  to  the  terrors  of  the 
.scene,  and  seemed  to  foretell  the  furv  of  some  distant  storm, 
t  hoo^  the  air  in  general  was  even  mmatDrall3'^  calm  and 
breathless.  In  gazing  on  this  extraordinary  scene,  Arthur 
did  justice  to  the  monks  who  had  chosen  this  wild  and 
jSTotesque  situation,  from  which  they  could  witness  Nature 
in  her  wUdest  and  grandest  demonstrations,  and  compare 
the  nothmgness  of  humanity  with  her  awful  convulsions. 

So  much  was  Arthur  awed  by  the  scene  before  him  that 
}ie  had  almost  forgotten,  while  gazing  from  the  bartizan, 
the  important  business  which  had  brought  him  to  this  place, 
when  it  was  suddenly  recalled  by  finding  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who,  not  seeing  him  in 
the  paiiour  of  reception,  had  stept  upon  the  balcony  that 
"^he  might  meet  with  him  the  sooner. 

The  queen's  dress  was  black,  without  any  ornament 
except  a  gold  coronal  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  restraining  her 
IcHig  black  tresses,  of  which  advancing  years  and  misfortunes 
had  partly  altered  the  hue.  There  was  placed  within  the 
circlet  a  black  plume  with  a  red  rose,  the  last  of  the  season, 
which  the  good  father  who  kept  the  garden  had  presented  to 
her  that  morning  as  the  badge  of  her  husband's  house.  Care, 
fatigue,  and  sorrow,  seemed  to  dwell  on  her  brow  and  her 
features.  To  another  messenger,  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  admii)istered  a  sharp  rebuke,  for  not  being  alert  in  his 
duty  to  receive  her  as  she  entered ;  but  Arthur's  age  and 
appearance  corresponded  with  that  of  her  loved  and  lost 
feon.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lady  whom  Margaret  had  loved 
with  almost  sisterly  affection,  and  the  presence  of  Arthur 
continued  to  excite  in  the  dethroned  queen  the  same  feeUngs 
of  maternal  tenderness  which  had  been  awakened  on  their 
first  meeting  in  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg.  She  raised 
him  as  he  Reeled  at  her  feet,  spoke  to  him  with  much 
kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  detail  at  full  length  his 
father's  message,  and  such  other  news  as  his  brief  residence 
at  Dijon  had  made  him  acquainted  with. 

%e  demanded  which  way  Duke  Charles  had  moved  with 
Lis  army. 

'  As  I  was  given  to  understand  by  the  master  of  his 
artillery,'  said  Arthur,  '  towards  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel, 
on  vdiich  side  he  proposes  his  first  attack  on  the  Swiss.' 


«  ^ 
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will  not  diminish  my  influence  over  him  ;  and  if  your  father 
had  announced  that  the  l)uke  of  Burgundy,  like  a  kni^:' ' 
and  a  sovereign,  had  cordially  and  nobly  entered  iir 
the  plan  of  the  faithful  Oxford,  I  icould  have  found  it  .- 
my  heart  to  obtain  the  cession  of  territory  his  cold  ac. 
ambitious  policy  requires,  in  order  to  ensure  the  assistaii* 
which  he  now  postpones  to  afford  till  he  has  gratified  I  • 
own  haughty  humour  by  settling  needless  quarrels  w/ 
his  unoffending  neighbours.    Since  I  have  been  here,  &:.. 
calmness  and  solitude  have  given  me  time  to  reflect,  I  ha*.- 
thought  on  the  offences  I  have  given  the  old  man  and 
the  wrongs  I  was  about  to  do  him.    My  father,  let  me  i 
him  Justice,  is  also  the  father  of  his  people.    They  ha 
dwelt  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,   in  ignoble   ea^ 
perhaps,  but  free  from  oppression  and  exaction,  and  th^ .: 
happiness  has  been  that  of  their  good  king.    Must  I  chaiu- 
all  this  ?    Must  I  aid  in  turning  over  these  content'^, 
people    to    a    fierce,    headlong,    arbitrary   prince  ?     Ma . 
1  not  break  even  the  easy  and  thoughtless  heart  of  rr 
poor  old  father,  should  I  succeed  in  urging  him  to  do  h* 
These  are  questions  which  I  shudder  even  to  ask  mysei: 
On  the  other  hand,  to  disappoint  the  toils,  the  ventun»u> 
hopes  of  your  father,  to  forgo  the  only  opportunity  whiu. 
may  ever  again  offer  itself,  of  revenge  on  the  bloody  traits c« 
of  York  and  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  !     Arthur 
the  scene  around  us  is  not  so  convulsed  by  the  fearfu. 
tempest  and  the  driving  clouds,  as  my  mind  is  by  doubt  an  i 
uncertainty.' 

'  Alas,'  replied  Arthur, '  I  am  too  young  and  inexperienot- . 
to  be  your  Majesty's  adviser  in  a  case  so  arduous.  I  wou. . 
my  father  had  been  in  presence  himself.' 

'  I  know  what  he  would  have  said,'  replied  the  queen 
*  but  knowing  all,  I  despair  of  aid  from  human  counsellor* 
I  have  sought  others,  but  they  also  are  deaf  to  ni> 
entreaties.  Yes,  Arthur,  Margaret's  misfortunes  havr 
rendered  her  superstitious.  Know  that  beneath  tbe^r 
rocks,  and  under  the  foundation  of  this  convent,  thenr 
runs  a  cavern,  entering  by  a  secret  and  defended  passa^*- 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  summit,  and  running  throu^i. 
the  mountain,  having  an  opening  to  the  south,  from  which. 
as  from  this  bartizan,  you  can  view  the  landscape  so  lat^^ly 
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from  l^iis  balcony,  or  the  strife  of  winds  and  confusion 

of    clouds  which  we  now  behold.     In  the  middle  of  this 

cavernous  thoroughfare  is  a  natural  pit,  or  perforation, 

of  great,  but  unknown  depth.    A  stone  dropped  into  it  is 

heard  to  dash  from  side  to  side,  until  the  noise  of  its  descent, 

thundering  from  clifi  to  cliff,  dies  away  in  distant  and 

faint  tinkling,  less  loud  than  that  of  a  sheep's  bell  at  a 

mile's  distance.     The  common  people,   in  their  jargon, 

call  this  fearful  gulf,  Lou  Garagoule ;    and  the  traditiona 

of  the  monastery  annex  wild  and  fearful  recollections  to 

a  place  in  itself  sufficiently  terrible.     Oracles,  it  is  said, 

spoke  from  thence  in  pagan  days,  by  subterranean  voices, 

arising  from  the  abyss  ;  and  from  these  the  Roman  general 

is  said  to  have  heard,  in  strange  and  uncouth  rhymes, 

promises  of  the  victory  which  gives  name  to  this  mountain. 

These  oracles,  it  is  averred,  may  be  yet  consulted  after 

performance  of  strange  rites,  in  which  heathen  ceremonies 

are  mixed  with  Christian  acts  of  devotion.     The  abbots 

of  Mont  Saint  Victoire  have  denounced  the  consultation 

of  Lou  Graragoule,  and  the  spirits  who  reside  there,  to  be 

criminal.    But  as  the  sin  may  be  expiated  by  presents  to 

the  Church,  by  masses,  and  penances,  the  door  is  sometimes 

op^ied  by  the  complaisant  fathers  to  those  whose  daring 

curiosity  leads  them,  at  all  risks,  and  by  whatever  means, 

to  search  into  futurity.  Arthur,  I  have  made  the  experiment, 

and  am  even  now  returned  from  the  gloomy  cavern,  in 

which,  according  to  the  traditional  ritual,  I  have  spent 

six  hours  by  the  margin  of  the  guU,  a  place  so  dismal  that 

after  its  horrors  even  this  tempestuous  scene  is  refreshing.' 

The  queen  stopped,  and  Arthur,  the  more  struck  with 
the  wild  tale  that  it  reminded  him  of  his  place  of  imprison- 
ment at  La  Ferette,  asked  anxiously  if  her  inquiries  had 
obtained  any  answer.  .. 

'  None  whatever,'  rephed  the  unhappy  princess.  *  The 
demons  of  Garagoule,  if  there  be  such,  are  deaf  to  the  suit 
of  an  unfortunate  wretch  like  me,  to  whom  neither  friends 
nor  fiends  will  afford  counsel  or  assistance.  It  is  my  father's 
circumstances  which  prevent  my  instant  and  strong  resolu- 
tion. Were  my  own  claims  on  this  piping  and  paltry 
nation  of  Troubadours  alone  interested,  I  could,  for  the 
chance  of  once  more  setting  my  foot  in  merry  England, 
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as  easily  and  willingly  resign  them  and  their  paltry  coroiv: 
as  I  oommit  to  the  storm  this  idle  emblem  of  the  rovj. 
Tttak  which  I  have  lost.' 


QusiEi  Maboarst  and  Arthitr  PntUFMir 

As  Maivaret  spoke,  she  tore  from  her  hair  the  sabl'' 
feather  aod  rose  wliidi  the  tempest  had  detached  from  tiK 
circlet  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  tossed  them  frum 
the  battlement  with  a  gesture  of  wild  energy.  They  wfrc 
instantly  whirled  oS  in  a  bickering  eddy  of  the  agit«t«(i 
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clouds,  ¥^cfa  swept  the  feather  far  distant  into  empty 
:r*paoe  thiong^  which  the  eye  could  not  pursue  it.  But 
vviiile  that  of  Arthur  involuntarily  strove  to  follow  its 
coarse,  a  contrary  gust  of  wind  caught  the  red  rose,  and 
drove  it  back  against  his  breast,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  catch  hold  of  and  retain  it. 

*^  Joy,  joy,  and  good  fortune,  royal  mistress ! '  he 
.said,  returning  to  her  the  emblematic  flower;  *the 
t'^mpest  biingB  back  the  badge  of  Lancaster  to  its  proper 
o'ATier.' 

*  I  accept  the  omen,'  said  Biaigaret ;  '  but  it  concerns 
yourself,  noble  youth,  and  not  me.  The  feather,  which 
IS  borne  away  to  waste  and  desolation,  is  Miu^garet's 
emblem.  My  e^'es  will  never  see  the  restoration  of 
the  line  of  Lancaster.  But  you  will  live  to  behold  it, 
and  to  aid  to  achieve  it,  and  to  dye  our  red  rose  deeper 
yet  in  the  blood  of  tyrants  and  traitors.  My  thou^ts 
are  so  strangely  poised,  that  a  feather  or  a  flower  may 
turn  the  scale.  But  my  head  is  still  giddy,  and  my  heart 
iick.  To-morrow  you  shall  see  another  Margaret,  and  till 
then  adieu.' 

It  was  time  to  retire,  for  the  tempest  began  to  be  mingled 
with  fiercer  showers  of  rain.  When  they  re-entered  the 
riariour,  the  queen  clapped  her  hands,  and  two  female 
attendants  entered. 

'  Let  the  Father  Abbot  know,'  she  said,  '  that  it  is  our 
'le^ire  that  this  young  gentleman  receive  for  this  night 
^uch  hospitality  as  befits  an  esteemed  friend  of  ours.  Till 
to-morrow,  young  sir,  farewell.' 

With  a  countenance  which  betrayed  not  the  late  emotion 
A  her  mind,  and  with  a  stately  courtesy  that  would  have 
rj^'-come  her  when  she  graced  the  halls  of  Windsor,  she 
'.X tended  her  hand  which  the  youth  saluted  respectfully. 
After  her  leaving  the  parlour,  the  abbot  entered,  and  in  his 
•attention  to  Arthur's  entertainment  and  accommodation 
tjr  the  evening,  showed  his  anxiety  to  meet  and  obey 
Queen  Margaret's  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Want  you  a  man 
Experienced  in  the  world  and  its  affairs  ? 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose.     He's  a  monk. 
He  hath  forsworn  the  world  and  all  its  work 
The  rather  that  he  knows  it  passing  well, 
Special  the  worst  of  it»  for  he's  a  monk. 

Old  Play. 

While  the  dawn  of  the  morning  was  yet  grey,  Arthur 
was  awakened  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  gate  of  the  mona8ten\ 
and  presently  afterwards  the  porter  entered  the  cell  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  for  his  lodgings,  to  tell  him  that, 
if  his  name  was  Arthur  Philipson,  a  brother  of  their  order 
had  brought  him  dispatches  from  his  father.  The  youth 
started  up,  hastily  attired  himself,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  parlour  to  a  Carmelite  monk,  being  of  the  same  order 
with  the  community  of  Saint  Victoire. 

'  I  have  ridden  many  a  mile,  young  man,  to  present  you 
with  this  letter,'  said  the  moiJc,  '  having  undertaken  to 
your  father  that  it  should  be  delivered  without  delay.  1 
came  to  Aix  last  night  during  the  storm,  and  learning  at 
the  palace  that  you  had  ridden  hither,  I  mounted  as  soon 
as  the  tempest  abated,  and  here  I  am.' 

*  I  am  beholden  to  you,  father,'  said  the  youth,  '  and  if 
I  could  repay  your  pains  with  a  small  donative  to  your 
convent  * 

'  By  no  means,'  answered  the  good  father ;  *  I  took  my 
personal  trouble  out  of  friendship  to  your  father,  and  mine 
own  errand  led  me  this  way.  The  expenses  of  my  lon^ 
journey  have  been  amply  provided  for.  But  open  your 
packet,  I  can  answer  your  questions  at  leisure.' 

The  young  man  accordingly  stepped  into  an  embrasure 
of  the  window  and  read  as  follows  : — 

*  Son  Arthur, — ^Touching  the  state  of  the  country,  m 
so  far  as  concerns  the  safety  of  travelling,  know  that  the 
same  is  precarious.  The  duke  hath  taken  the  towns  ii 
Brie  and  Granson,  and  put  to  death  five  hundred  men. 
whom  he  made  prisoners  in  garrison  there.    But  the  Con* 
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federates  are  approaching  with  a  large  force,  and  God  will 
judge  for  the  right.  Howsoever  the  game  may  go,  these 
3Lre  sharp  wars  in  which  little  quarter  is  spoken  of  on  either 
^ide,  and  therefore  there  is  no  safety  for  men  of  our  profes- 
Moiij  till  something  dedsive  shall  happen.  In  the  mean- 
tione,  yoo  may  assure  the  widowed  lady  that  our  correspon- 
dent continaes  well  disposed  to  porchase  the  property 
^  hich  she  has  in  hand  ;  bat  will  scarce  be  able  to  pay  the 
price  till  his  present  pressing  affairs  shidl  be  settled,  which 
1  hope  will  be  in  time  to  permit  us  to  embark  the  fonds  in 
rhe  profitable  adventure  I  told  our  friend  of.  I  have 
^mpiofyed  a  friar  travelling  to  F^vence,  to  carry  this 
letter,  which  I  trust  wiU  come  safe.  The  bearer  may  be 
trasted. 

*  Your  affectionate  father, 

'  John  PmuFSON.' 

Arthur  easily  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  the  epstle, 
and  rejoiced  he  had  received  it  at  so  critical  a  moment. 
He  questioned  the  Carmelite  on  the  amount  of  the  duke's 
army,  which  the  monk  stated  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  while  he  said  the  Confederates,  thou^  making  eveiy 
exertion,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  assemble  the  third  part  of 
that  number.  The  young  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont  was  with 
their  army,  and  had  received,  it  was  thou^t,  some  secret 
assistance  hom  France ;  but  as  he  was  Uttle  known  in  arms 
and  had  few  followers,  the  empty  title  of  General  which 
he  bore,  added  little  to  the  strength  of  the  Confederates. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  reported  that  every  chance  appeared 
to  be  in  favour  of  Qii^es,  and  Arthur,  who  looked  upon 
his  soccess  as  presenting  the  only  chance  in  favour  of  his 
father's  enterprise,  was  not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  find  it  ensured, 
as  far  as  depended  on  a  great  supmority  of  force.  He 
had  no  leisure  to  make  further  inquiries,  for  the  queen  at 
that  moment  entered  the  apartment,  and  the  Carmelite, 
learning  her  quality,  withdrew  from  her  presence  in  deep 
reverence. 

The  paleness  of  her  complexion  still  bespoke  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  preceding ;  but  as  she  graciously  bestowed  on 
Arthur  the  greetings  of  the  morning,  her  voice  was  firm, 
her  eye  dear,  and  her  countenance  steady.    '  I  meet  you,* 
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words  now  read — *  The  bearer  may  not  be  trusted.'  Wellnic'. 
choked  with  shame  and  vexation,  Arthur  could  think  of  n*  > 
other  remedy  than  instantly  to  return  to  the  convent,  ai)  1 
acquaint  the  queen  with  this  discovery,  which  he  hope*: 
still  to  convey  to  her  in  time  to  prevent  any  risk  bem* 
incurred  bv  the  Carmelite's  treachery. 

Incensed  at  himself,  and  eager  to  redeem  his  fault,  l» 
bent  his  manly  breast  against  the  steep  hill,  which  %%.«• 
probably  never  scaled  in  so  short  time  as  by  the  young  ht- ' 
of  De  Vere  ;  for,  within  forty  minutes  from  his  commenein. 
the  ascent,  he  stood  breathless  and  panting  in  the  present  * 
of  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  alike  surprised  at  his  appearand 
and  his  exhausted  condition. 

'  Trust  not  the  Carmelite  ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  You  arv 
betrayed,  noble  queen,  and  it  is  by  my  negligence.  Hen- 
is  my  dagger — bid  nm  strike  it  into  my  heart ! ' 

Margaret  demanded  and  obtained  a  more  special  explana- 
tion, and  when  it  was  given,  she  said,  *  It  is  an  unhap{*N 
chance  ;  but  your  father's  instructions  ought  to  have  be»-t 
more  distinct.  I  have  told  vonder  Carmelite  the  purp<*^ 
of  the  contracts,  and  engaged  with  him  to  draw  them.  H* 
has  but  now  left  me  to  serve  at  the  choir.  There  is  n< 
withdrawing  the  confidence  I  have  unhappily  placed  ;  hw 
I  can  easily  prevail  with  the  Father  Guardian  to  prever/ 
the  monk  from  leaving  the  convent  till  we  are  indilferet/ 
to  his  secrecy.  It  is  our  best  chance  to  secure  it,  and  ^* 
will  take  care  that  what  inconvenience  he  sustains  by  hi- 
detention  shall  be  well  recompensed.  Meaawhile,  re^* 
thou,  good  Arthur,  and  undo  the  throat  of  thy  mantl*' 
Poor  youth,  thou  art  wellnigh  exhausted  with  thy  hastt*. 

Arthur  obeyed,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  parlour . 
for  the  speed  which  he  had  exerted  rendered  him  almo-^ 
incapable  of  standing. 

*  If  I  could  but  see,'  he  said,  *  the  false  monk,  I  woul  i 
find  a  way  to  charm  him  to  secrecy  ! ' 

^ '  Better  leave  him  to  me,'  said  the  queen  ;  *  and  in  a  woni 
I  forbid  you  to  meddle  with  him.  The  coif  can  treat  better 
with  the  cowl  than  the  casque  can  do.  Say  no  more  of  him. 
I  joy  to  see  you  wear  around  your  neck  the  holy  relic  I 
bestowed  on  you  ;  but  what  Moorish  charmlet  is  that  you 
wear  beside  it  ?    Alas  I   I  need  not  ask.    Your  heightened] 
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colour,  almost  as  deep  as  when  yon  entered  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  hence,  confesses  a  tme-love  token.  Alas !  poor 
boy,  hast  thon  not  only  such  a  share  of  thy  country's  woes 
to  bear,  bat  also  thine  own  load  of  afOiction,  not  the  less 
poignant  now  that  fntnre  time  will  show  thee  how  fantastic 
it  is  !  Margaret  of  Anjou  could  once  have  aided  wherever 
thy  affections  were  placed  ;  but  now  she  can  only  contribute 
to  the  misery  of  her  friends,  not  to  their  happiness.  But 
this  lady  of  the  charm,  Arthur,  is  she  fair — ^is  she  wise  and 
virtuous — ^is  she  of  nohle  birth — and  does  she  love  ? '  She 
perused  his  countenance  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle,  and 
continued,  '  To  all,  thou  wouldst  answer  Yes,  if  shame- 
facedness  permitted  thee.  Love  her  then  in  turn,  my 
gallant  hoy,  for  love  is  the  parent  of  brave  actions.  Go,  my 
noble  youth — ^high-bom  and  loyal,  valorous  and  virtuous, 
enamoured  and  youthful,  to  what  mayest  thou  not  rise  ? 
The  chivalry  of  ancient  Europe  only  lives  in  a  bosom  like 
thine.  Gro,  and  let  the  praises  of  a  queen  fire  thy  bosom 
with  the  love  of  honour  and  achievement.  In  three  days 
we  meet  at  Aix.' 

Arthur,  highly  gratified  with  the  queen's  condescension, 
once  more  left  her  presence. 

Returning  down  the  mountain  with  a  speed  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  used  in  the  ascent,  he  again  found 
his  Proven9al  squire,  who  had  remained  in  much  surprise 
at  witnessing  the  confusion  in  which  his  master  had  left 
the  inn,  almost  immediately  after  he  had  entered  it  without 
any  apparent  haste  or  agitation.  Arthur  explained  his 
hasty  return  by  alleging  he  had  forgot  his  purse  at  the 
ccmv^it.  '  Nay,  in  that  case,'  said  Thiebault,  '  considering 
what  you  left  and  where  you  left  it,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
speed  ;  though,  our  Lady  save  me,  as  I  never  saw  Hving 
creature  save  a  goat  with  a  wolf  at  his  heels,  make  his  way 
over  crag  and  briers  with  half  such  rapidity  as  you  did.' 

They  reached  Aix  after  about  an  hour's  riding,  and  Arthur 
lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  good  King  Rene,  who 
gave  him  a  kind  reception,  both  in  respect  of  the  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  in  consideration  of  his 
being  an  Englishman,  the  avowed  subject  of  the  unfortunate 
Margaret.  The  placable  monarch  soon  forgave  his  young 
guest  the  want  of  complaisance  with  which  he  had  eschewed 
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to  listen  to  his  compositions  ;  and  Arthur  speedily  fonn-i 
that  to  apologize  for  his  want  of  breeding  in  that  particular, 
was  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  deal  more  rehearsing  than  h*^ 
could  find  patience  to  tolerate.  He  could  only  avoid  th^ 
old  king's  extreme  desire  to  recite  his  own  poems,  ai^i 
perform  his  own  music,  by  engaging  him  in  speaking  •: 
his  daughter*  Margaret.  Arthur  had  been  sometim^^* 
induced  to  doubt  the  influence  which  the  queen  boa^t^ 
herself  to  possess  over  her  aged  father ;  but  on  ben .: 
acquainted  with  him  personally,  he  became  convinced  tha' 
her  powerful  understanding  and  violent  passions  inspin^: 
the  feeble-minded  and  passive  king  with  a  mixture  of  prid^ 
affection,  and  fear,  which  united  to  give  her  the  mo^* 
ample  authority  over  him. 

Although  she  had  parted  with  him  but  a  day  or  two  sinc^' 
and  in  a  manner  so  ungracious  on  her  side,  Ren^  was  «i- 
much  overjoyed  at  hearing  of  the  probability  of  her  speeii*. 
return,  as  the  fondest  father  could  have  been  at  the  prospe  * 
of  being  reunited  to  the  most  dutiful  child,  whom  he  ha-; 
not  seen  for  years.  The  old  king  was  impatient  as  a  br>;. 
for  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and,  still  strangely  unenlightent^i 
on  the  difference  of  her  taste  from  his  own,  he  was  witr. 
difficulty  induced  to  lay  aside  a  project  of  meeting  her  in 
the  character  of  old  Palemon, — 

The  prince  of  shepherds,  and  their  pride, 

at  the  head  of  an  Arcadian  procession  of  nymphs  and  swain« 
to  inspire  whose  choral  dances  and  songs,  every  pipe  ani 
tambourine  in  the  country  was  to  be  placed  in  requisition 
Even  the  old  seneschal,  however,  intimated  his  disapfNroba* 
tion  of  this  species  of  joyeuae  entree  ;  so  that  Ren6  suffers! 
himself  at  length  to  be  persuaded  that  the  queen  was  t<«> 
much  occupied  by  the  religious  impressions  to  which  she  haJ 
been  of  late  exposed,  to  receive  any  agreeable  sensation 
from  sights  or  sounds  of  levity.  The  king  gave  way  to  reason^ 
which  be  could  not  sympathize  with  ;  and  thus  Hargare: 
escaped  the  shock  of  welcome,  which  would  perhaps  hav^ 
driven  her  in  her  impatience  back  to  the  mountain  of  Saint 
Victoire  and  the  sable  cavern  of  Lou  Garagoule. 

During  the  time  of  her  absence,  the  days  of  the  ooort  uf 
Provence  were  eipployed  in  sports  and  rejoicings  of  svery 
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deacription ;  tiltiiig  at  the  barrio  with  blunted  spears, 
riding  at  the  ring,  parties  for  hare-hnnting  and  falconry,  fre- 
qaented  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  the  company  of  whom 
the  king  delisted,  while  the  evenings  were  consumed  in 
dancing  and  music. 

Arthur  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  not  long  since  all 
this  would  have  made  him  perfectly  happy  r  but  the  last 
months  of  his  existence  had  developed  his  understanding 
and  passions.  He  was  now  initiated  in  the  actual  business 
of  human  life,  and  looked  on  its  amusem^its  with  an  air 
of  something  like  contempt ;  so  that  among  the  young  and 
gay  noblesse  who  composed  this  merry  court,  he  acquired 
t  he  title  of  the  youthful  philosopher,  which  was  not  bestowed 
upon  him,  it  may  be  supposed,  as  inferring  anythii^  of 
peculiar  comj^iment. 

On  the  fourth  day  news  were  received,  by  an  express 
messenger,  that  Queen  Margaret  would  enter  Aix  before  the 
hour  of  noon,  to  resume  her  residence  in  her  father's  palace. 
The  good  King  Ren6  seemed,  as  it  drew  ni^,  to  fear  the 
interview  with  his  daughter  as  much  as  he  had  previously 
desired  it,  and  contrived  to  make  all  around  him  partake 
of  his  fidgety  anxiety.  He  tormented  his  steward  and  cooks 
to  recollect  what  dishes  they  had  ever  observed  her  to  taste 
of  with  approbation — he  pressed  the  musicians  to  remember 
the  tunes  which  she  approved,  and  when  one  of  them 
boldly  replied  he  had  never  known  her  Majesty  endure  any 
strain  with  patience,  the  old  monarch  threatened  to  turn 
him  out  of  his  service  for  slandering  the  taste  of  his  dau^ter. 
The  banquet  was  ordered  to  be  served  at  half-past  eleven, 
as  if  accelerating  it  would  have  had  the  least  e£fect  upon 
liurrying  the  arrival  of  the  expected  guests ;  and  the  old 
king,  with  his  napkin  over  his  arm,  traversed  the  hall  from 
window  to  window,  wearying  every  one  with  questions, 
whether  they  saw  anything  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
Exactly  as  the  bells  toUed  noon,  the  queen,  with  a  very 
small  retinue,  diiefly  English  and  in  mourning  habits 
like  herself,  rode  into  the  town  of  Aix.  King  Rene,  at  the 
head  of  his  court,  failed  not  to  descend  from  the  front  of 
his  stately  palace,  and  move  along  the  street  to  meet 
his  daughter.  Lofty,  proud,  and  jealous  of  incurring 
ridicule,  Margaret  was  not  pleased  with  this  public  greeting 
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in  the  market-place,  ftut  she  was  desirous  at  present  t" 
make  amends  for  her  late  petulance,  and  therefore  &h- 
descended  from  her  palfrey ;  and  although  something 
shocked  at  seeing  Ren6  equipped  with  a  napkin,  she  hiimbl«*. 
herself  to  bend  the  knee  to  him,  asking  at  once  his  MessiL^* 
and  forgiveness. 

'  Thou  hast — thou  hast  my  blessing,  my  su£Feriiig  dov» 
said  the  simple  king  to  the  proudest  and  most  impatie::' 
princess  that  ever  wept  for  a  lost  crown.     *  And  for  tr 
pardon,  how  canst  thou  ask  it,  who  never  didst  me  an  oSem- 
since  God  made  me  father  to  so  gracious  a  child  ?     Ri*«^- 
I  say,  rise — ^nay,  it  is  for  me  to  ask  thy  pardon.   True,  I  ^i : 
in  my  ignorance,  and  thought  within  myself  that  my  hear 
had  indited  a  goodly  thing — but  it  vexed  thee.  It  is  therefor- 
for  me  to  crave  pardon.'    And  down  sank  good  King  Rei.- 
upon  both  knees ;   and  the  people,  who  are  usually  capt; 
vated  with  anything  resembling  the   trick   of  the  aceiir 
applauded  with  much  noise,  and  some  smothered  laught^^r 
a  situation  in  which  the  royal  daughter  and  her  paren* 
seemed  about  to  rehearse  the  scene  of  the  Roman  C^arit>. 

Margaret,  sensitively  alive  to  shame,  and  fully  aware  tha* 
her  present  position  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  in  its  puUicit 
at  least,  signed  sharply  to  Arthur,  whom  she  saw  in  it.' 
king's  suite,  to  come  to  her  ;  and  using  his  arm  to  rise,  5}.*^ 
muttered  to  him  aside,  and  in  English, — *  To  what  sair/ 
shall  I  vow  myself  that  I  may  preserve  patience  ^en  I  -- 
much  need  it ! ' 

'  For  pity's  sake,  royal  madam,  recall  your  firmness  • ' 
mind  and  composure,'  whispered  her  esquire,  who  felt  at  tl.* 
moment  more  embarrassed  than  honoured  by  his  distn. 
guished  office,  for  he  could  feel  that  the  queen  actual, 
trembled  with  vexation  and  impatience. 

Diey  at  length  resumed  their  route  to  the  palace,  ti.' 
father  and  daughter  arm  in  arm,  a  posture  most  agre«ab> 
to  Margaret,  who  could  bring  herself  to  endure  her  father  * 
effusions  of  tenderness,  'and  the  general  tone  of  his  converva- 
tion  so  that  he  was  not  overheard  by  others.  In  the  sac.*^ 
manner  she  borewithlaudable  patience  the  teasing  attenticm- 
which  he  addressed  to  her  at  table,  noticed  some  of  in- 
particular  courtiers,  inquired  after  others,  led  the  way  u- 
his  favourite  subjects  of  conversation  on  poetry,  paintin*:. 
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^nd  miMic,  tifl  the  good  king  was  as  mndi  delighted  with 
^>i:e  unwonted  ciTOities  of  his  daughter,  as^erer  was  loTer 
-with  the  faTomable  confesnons  of  his  mistress  when,  after 
yesaa  of  warm  coortship,  the  iee  of  her  bosom  is  at  loigth 
*ri^wed«  It  cost  the  haughty  Margaret  an  eflbrt  to  boid 
r^eadt  to  ^ay  this  part — her  pride  reboked  her  for  stooping 
to  flatter  her  father's  foibles  m  order  to  brmg  him  oTer 
zo  the  resignataon  of  his  dominions — ^vet  having  undertaken 
zo  do  so,  and  so  much  having  been  aheady  hazarded  upon 
zcJs  sole  lematning  chimce  of  sneeesB  in  an  attack  upon 
f^^hnd,  she  saw,  or  was  ^iUing  to  see,  no  alternative. 

Betwixt  the  banquet  and  the  ball  by  which  it  was  to  be 
followed,  the  queen  sought  an  opportunity  of  spesJdng  to 
Aftfanr. 

"  Badnews,  my  sage  counsellor,'  shesaid.  *  TheCarmeUte 
TjfifTmr  letnmed  to  the  convoit  after  the  service  was  over. 
Having  learned  that  you  had  come  back  in  great  haste, 
:.*T  had,  I  suppose,  concluded  he  might  stand  in  suspicion^ 
*rj  he  leit  Ihe  eonvmt  of  Mont  Saint  Victoire/ 

We  must  hastoi  the  measures  which  your  Majesty  has 
to  adopt,'  answered  Arthur. 

"  I  win  speak  with  my  father  to-morrow.  Meanmiiile,  you 
:r.)3st  enjoy  the  pleasines  of  the  evening,  for  to  you  they 
TL^y  he  Measures.  Young  lady  of  Boisgelin,  I  give  you  this 
ci^valia'  to  be  your  partner  for  the  evening.' 

The  Uack-eyed  and  pretty  Proven^ale  curtsied  with  due 
'>ieofimi,  and  glanced  at  the  handsome  young  Englishman 
-Krth  an  eye  of  approbation;  but  whether  afraid  of  his 
^hanieler  as  a  philosopher  or  his  doubtful  rank,  added  the 
^vii^  dause, — "  If  my  mother  approves.' 

'  Tour  mother,  damsel,  will  scarce,  I  think,  disapprove  of 
^& y  partoer  whom  you  receive  from  the  hands  of  Margaret  of 
Anjoo.  Happy  privilege  of  youth,'  she  added  with  a  si^,  as 
:  r.  e  youthful  couple  went  off  to  take  their  place  in  the  ftrofftsfe,^ 
'  i^iiA  can  match  a  flower  even  on  the  rou^est  road.' 

Arthur  acquitted  himself  so  well  during  the  evening,  that 
pieffhaps  the  young  countess  was  only  sorry  tiiat  so  gay  and 
;.^iiidsonie  a  gallant  limited  his  complimoits  and  attritions 
within  the  cold  bounds  of  that  courtesy  enjoined  by  the 
rjies  of  eetemaoy. 

*  Bnosle,  io  Engjisli,  fwaw],  a  irpeeies  of  dance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

For  I  have  ffiven  here  my  full  eonsent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king. 
Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  Majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant. 

Eiehard  JI. 

The  next  day  opened  a  grave  scene.  King  Rene  had  not 
forgotten  to  arrange  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  when,  to  hi« 
horror  and  discomfiture,  Margaret  denumded  an  interview 
upon  serious  business.  If  there  was  a  proposition  in  th*- 
world  which  Ren6  from  his  soul  detested,  it  was  any  that 
related  to  the  very  name  of  business. 

'  What  was  it  that  his  child  wanted  ? '  he  said.  '  Was 
it  money  ?  He  would  give  her  whatever  ready  sums  he  had. 
though  he  owned  his  exchequer  was  somewhat  bare ;  yet 
he  had  received  his  income  for  the  season.  It  was  t«*ri 
thousand  crowns.  How  much  should  he  desire  to  be  pai'. 
to  her  ? — ^the  half — ^three  parts — or  the  whole  ?  All  was  at 
her  command/ 

'  Alas,  my  dear  father,'  said  Margaret,  *  it  is  not  my  affair^, 
but  your  own,  on  which  I  desire  to  speak  with  you/ 

'  If  the  affairs  are  mine,'  said  Rene,  *  I  am  surely  master 
to  put  them  off  to  another  day — ^to  some  rainy  dull  day,  ti* 
for  no  better  purpose.  See,  my  love,  the  hawking  part> 
are  all  on  their  steeds  and  ready — ^the  horses  are  m^iglitnc 
and  pawing — ^the  gallants  and  maidens  mounted,  and  ready 
with  hawk  on  fist — ^the  spaniels  struggling  in  the  leash. 
It  were  a  sin,  with  wind  and  weather  to  friend,  to  lose  s- 
lovely  a  morning.' 

'  Let  them  ride  their  way,'  said  Queen  Margaret,  '  and 
find  their  sport ;  for  the  matter  I  have  to  speak  cononninc 
involves  honour  and  rank,  life  and  means  of  living.' 

*  Nay,  but  I  have  to  hear  and  judge  between  Cakzon  aofi 
John  of  Acqua  Mortis,  the  two  most  celebrated  Troubadoui^ 

*  Postpone  their  cause  till  to-moirow,'  said  Maigaret 
*  and  dedicate  an  hour  or  two  to  more  important  afhin.* 

'  If  you  are  peremptory,'  replied  King  Reii6,  '  yoa  an* 
aware,  my  child,  I  cannot  say  you  nay.' 
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And  with  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  the  hawkers  to  go 
on  and  follow  their  sport,  as  he  could  not  attend  them  that 
day. 

The  old  king  then  suffered  himself,  like  an  unwilling  grey- 
liound  withheld  from  the  chase,  to  be  led  into  a  separate 
apartment.  To  ensure  privacy,  Margaret  stationM  her 
secretary,  Mordaunt,  with  Arthur,  in  an  antechamber,,giving 
them  orders  to  prevent  all  intrusion. 

^  Nay,  for  myself,  Margaret,'  said  the  good-natured  old 
man,  '  since  it  must  be,  I  consent  to  be  put  au  Secret ;  but 
why  keep  old  Mordaunt  from  taking  a  walk  in  this  beautiful 
morning  ;  and  w^  prevent  young  Arthur  from  going  forth 
with  the  rest  ?  I  promise  you,  though  they  term  him  a 
philosopher,  yet  he  showed  as  light  a  pair  of  heels  last 
ni^t  with  the  young  Countess  de  Boisgelin,  as  any  gallant 
in  Provence.' 

'  They  are  come  from  a  country,'  said  Margaret,  '  in 
which  men  are  trained  from  infancy  to  prefer  their  duty  to 
their  pleasure.' 

The  poor  king,  led  into  the  council  closet,  saw  with  internal 
shuddenng  the  fatal  cabinet  of  ebony,  bound  with  silver, 
which  had  never  been  opened  but  to  overwhelm  him  with 
weariness,  and  dolefully  calculated  how  many  yawns  he 
must  strangle  ere  he  sustained  the  consideration  of  its 
contents.  They  proved,  however,  when  laid  before  him,  of 
a  kind  that  excited  even  his  interest,  though  painfully. 

His  daughter  presented  him  with  a  short  and  clear  view 
of  the  debts  which  were  secured  on  his  dominions,  and  for 
which  they  were  mortgaged  in  various  pieces  and  parcels. 
She  then  showed  him,  by  another  schedule,  the  large  claims 
of  ^^ch  payment  was  instantly  demanded,  to  discharge 
which  no  funds  could  be  found  or  assigned.  The  kii^ 
defended  himself  lil^e  others  in  his  forlorn  situation.  To 
every  claim  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  ducats,  he  replied 
by  the  assertion,  that  he  had  ten  thousand  crowns  in  his 
chancery,  and  showed  some  reluctance  to  be  convinced, 
till  repeatedly  urged  upon  him,  that  the  same  sum  could 
not  be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  thirty  times  the  amount. 
'  Then,'  said  the  king,  somewhat  impatiently,  *  why  not 
pay  off  those  who  are  most  pressing,  and  let  the  others  wait 
till  receipts  come  round  ? ' 
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'  It  is  a  practice  which  has  been  too  often  resorted  t<> ' 
replied  the  queen,  '  and  it  is  but  a  part  of  honesty  to  pa\ 
creditors  who  have  advanced  their  all  in  your  Grac*>  .^ 
service/ 

'  But  are  we  not/  said  Ren^,  *  King  of  both  the  Sicilies 
Naples,  Arragon,  and  Jerusalem  ?  And  why  is  the  monan: 
of  such  fair  kingdoms  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall»  like  .. 
bankrupt  yeoman,  for  a  few  bags  of  paltry  crowns  ! ' 

*  You  are  indeed  monarch  of  these  kingdoms,'  said  Hat- 
garet;  *btit  is  it  necessary  to  remind  your  Majesty  th./ 
it  is  but  as  I  am  Queen  of  England,  in  which  I  have  n<»f 
an  acre  of  land,  and  cannot  command  a  penny  of  revenue 
You  have  no  dominions  which  are  a  source  of  revenut* 
save  those  which  you  see  in  this  scroll,  with  an  exact  list  ••: 
the  income  they  afford.  It  is  totally  inadequate,  you  s4h> 
to  maintain  your  state  and  to  pay  the  large  engagement « 
incurred  to  former  creditors/ 

*  It  is  cruel  to  press  me  to  the  wall  thus,'  said  the  yn**' 
king.    '  What  can  I  do  ?     If  I  am  poor,  I  cannot  help  it 
I  am  sure  I  would  pay  the  debts  you  talk  of,  if  I  knew  tl.* 
way/ 

*  Royal  father,  I  will  show  it  you.  Resign  your  useW- 
and  unavailing  dignity,  which,  with  the  pretensions  attendin.: 
it,  serves  but  to  make  your  miseries  ridiculous.  Resicr. 
vour  rights  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  income  which  canno: 
be  stretched  out  to  the  empty  excesses  of  a  beggarly  court 
will  enable  you  to  enjoy,  in  ease  and  opulence,  all  th* 
pleasures  you  most  delight  in  as  a  private  baron.' 

'  Margaret,  you  speax  folly,'  answered  Rene,  somewhat 
sternly.  '  A  king  and  his  people  are  bound  by  ties  whi«*l. 
neither  can  sever  without  guilt.  My  subjects  are  my  flock. 
I  am  their  shepherd.  They  are  assigned  to  my  govemanct 
by  Heaven,  and  I  dare  not  renounce  th^  charge  of  protecting* 
them.' 

'  Were  you  in  condition  to  do  so,*  answered  th*- 
queen,  '  Margaret  would  bid  you  fight  to  the  death.  But 
don  your  harness,  long  disused — mount  your  war-steed — 
cry,  Ken^  for  Provence  I  and  see  if  a  hundred  men  will 
gather  round  your  standard.  Your  fortresses  are  in  th*^ 
hands  of  strangers ;  army  you  have  none ;  your  vassaU 
may  have  goodwill,  but  they  lack  all  military  skill  and 
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soldierlike  diaeij^iiie.  Yon  stand  bat  the  mere  skeleton  of 
monarchy,  n^iich  France  or  Burgundy  may  prostrate  <m 
the  earth,  niiicheTCT  first  puts  forth  his  arm  to  throw  it 
down.'  • 

The  tears  trickled  fast  down  the  old  king's  cheeks,  when 
this  unflattering  prospect  was  set  before  him,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  owning  his  total  want  of  power  to  defend 
iiimBelf,  and  his  dominions,  and  admitting  that  he  had  often 
thou^t  of  the  necessity  of  compounding  for  his  resignation 
\iith  one  of  his  powerful  neighbours. 

'  It  was  thy  interest,  Margaret,  harsh  and  severe  as  you 
are,  ^v^ch  prevented  my  entering,  before  now,  into  measures 
most  painful  to  my  feelings,  but  perhaps  best  calculated 
for  my  advantage.  But  I  had  hoped  it  would  hold  on  for 
my  day ;  and  thou,  my  child,  with  the  talents  Heaven  has 
given  thee,  wouldst,  I  thought,  have  found  remedy  for 
distresses  which  I  cannot  escape  otherwise  than  by  shunning 
the  thoughts  of  them.' 

'  If  it  is  in  earnest  you  speak  of  my  interest,'  said  Mar- 
garet, 'know  that  your  resigning  Provence  wiU  satisfy 
the  nearest,  and  almost  the  only  wish  that  my  bosom  can 
form ;  but,  so  judge  me  Heaven,  as  it  is  on  your  account, 
gracioiis  sire,  as  well  as  mine,  that  I  advise  your  compliance.' 

'  Say  no  more  on't,  child ;  give  me  the  parchment  of 
resignation,  and  I  will  sign  it :  I  see  thou  hast  it  ready 
drawn  ;  let  us  sign  it,  and  then  we  will  overtake  the  hawkers. 
We  must  suffer  woe,  but  there  is  little  need  to  sit  down  and 
weep  for  it.' 

'  Do  you  not  ask,'  said  Margaret,  surprised  at  his  apathy, 
*  to  whom  you  cede  your  dominions  ?  ' 

^  What  boots  it,'  answered  the  king,  '  since  they  must 
be  no  more  my  own  ?  It  must  be  either  to  Charles  of 
Bui^ondy,  or  my  nephew  Louis — ^both  powerful  and  politic 
princes.  €rod  send  my  poor  people  may  have  no  cause  to 
wish  their  old  man  back  again,  whose  cmly  pleasure  was  to 
see  them  happy  and  mirthful.' 

^  It  is  to  Burgundy  you  resign  Provence,'  said  Margaret. 

'  I  would  have  preferred  him,'  answered  Rene ;  '  he  is 
fierce,  but  not  malignant.  One  word  more — are  my  subjects' 
privili^es  and  immunities  fully  secured  ? ' 

'  Amx^,'  replied  the  queen  ;  '  and  your  own  wants  of  all 
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kinds  honourably  provided  for.  I  would  not  leave  th» 
stipulations  in  your  favour  in  blank,  though  I  might  perhai  • 
have  trusted  Charles  of  Burgundy,  where  money  alone  .> 
concerned.' 

'  I  ask  not  for  myself — with  my  viol  and  my  pencil.  Re:. 
the  Troubadour  will  be  as  happy  as  ever  was  Bane  t:.* 
King/ 

So  saying,   with  practical  philosophy  he  whistled  tr 
burden  of  his  last  composed  ariette,  and  signed  away  t. 
rest  of  his  royal  possessions  without  pulling  off  his  glove.  •  r 
even  reading  the  instrument. 

'  What  is  this  ? '  he  said,  looking  at  another  and  separar- 
parchment  of  much  briefer  contents.  '  Must  my  kinsma- 
Charles  have  both  the  Sicilies,  Catalonia,  Naples,  an: 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  poor  remainder  of  Provenct* 
Methinks,  in  decency,  some  greater  extent  of  paichmeLt 
should  have  been  allowed  to  so  ample  a  cession.* 

'  That  deed,'  said  Margaret,  '  only  disowns  and  relir.- 
quishes  all  countenance  of  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont's  ra.--.. 
attempt  on  Lorraine,  and  renounces  all  quarrel  on  th^: 
account  against  Charles  of  Burgundy.' 

For  once  Margaret  miscalculated  the  tractability  of  h^r 
father's  temper.  Reni  positively  started,  coloured,  an: 
stammered  with  passion,  as  he  interrupted  her. — '  On  « 
disown-— on/y  relinquish— on/y  renounce  the  cause  of  n:; 
grandchild,  the  son  of  my  dear  Yolande — ^his  rishtfui 
claims  on  his  mother's  inheritance !  Margaret,  I  an 
ashamed  for  thee.  Thy  pride  is  an  excuse  for  thy  ev. 
temper ;  but  what  is  pride  worth  which  can  stoop  to  comm:' 
an  act  of  dishonourable  meanness  ?  To  desert,  nay,  disown 
my  own  flesh  and  blood,  because  the  youth  is  a  bold  kni^rr  - 
under  shield,  and  disposed  to  battle  for  his  right — I  i^t-r- 
worthy  that  harp  and  horn  rung  out  shame  on  me,  shoul . 
I  listen  to  thee.' 

Margaret  was  overcome  in  some  measure  by  the  old  man*^ 
unexpected  opposition.  She  endeavoured,  however,  to  shuw 
that  there  was  no  occasion,  in  point  of  honour,  why  Rei.' 
should  engage  in  the  cause  of  a  wild  adventurer,  whose  rigf.t . 
be  it  good  be  it  bad,  was  only  upheld  by  some  petty  an  i 
underhand  supplies  of  money  from  France,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  a  few  of  the  restless  banditti  who  inhabit  the  borders 
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of  all  iiati<Mis.  Bat  ere  Rene  could  answer,  Toices,  raised 
tu  an  nnosnal  pitch,  were  heard  in  the  antechamber,  the  door 
<.'f  which  was  flong  open  by  an  armed  knight,  covered  with 
iuat,  who  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  a  long  journey. 

*  Here  I  am,'  he  said, '  lather  of  my  mother — ^behold  yoor 
'.^randson — ^Ferrand  de  Vaudemont ;  the  son  of  your  lost 
Volande  kneels  at  your  feet,  and  implores  a  blessing  on  him 
aud  his  enterprise.' 

*  Thoa  hast  it,'  replied  Rene,  '  and  may  it  prosper  with 
tl.ee,  gaUant  youth,  image  of  thy  sainted  mother — my 
Ue^fidngs,  my  prayers,  my  hopes,  go  with  yon  ! ' 

'  And  you,  fair  aunt  of  England,'  said  Uie  young  knight, 
addressing  Margaret,  '  you  who  are  yourself  dispossessed 
'A'  traitors,  will  you  not  own  the  cause  of  a  kinsman  who* 
15  struggling  for  his  inheritance  1 ' 

*  I  wish  all  good  to  your  person,  fair  nef^ew,'  answered 
^Le  Queen  of  England,  '  although  your  features  are  strange 
to  me.  But  to  advise  this  old  man  to  adopt  your  cause, 
V  lien  it  is  desperate  in  the  eyes  of  all  wise  men,  were  impious 
madness.' 

'  Is  my  cause  then  so  desperate  ? '  said  Ferrand  ;  *  forgive 
lue  if  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  And  does  my  aunt  Margaret 
^ay  this,  whose  strength  of  mind  suppOTted  Lancaster 
»')  long,  after  the  spirits  of  her  warriors  had  been  queUed 
'>y  defeat  ?  What-— forgive  me,  for  my  cause  must  be 
:  leaded — what  would  you  have  said  had  my  mother 
Volande  been  capable  to  advise  her  father  to  disown  your 
«jwa  Edwud,  had  God  permitted  him  to  reach  Provence 
in  safety  ? ' 

*  Edward,'  said  Margaret,  weeping  as  she  spoke,  '  was 
incapable  of  d««iring  his  friends  to  espouse  a  quarrel  that 
was  irremediable.  His,  too,  was  a  cause  for  which  mighty 
prmces  and  peers  laid  lance  in  rest.' 

'  Yet  Heaven  blessed  it  not ' — said  Vaudemont. 

*  Thine,'  continued  Margaret,  'is  but  embraced  by  the 
robber  nobles  of  Germany,  the  upstart  burghers  of  the 
Bliine  cities,  the  paltry  and  clowmsh  Confederates  of  the 
Cantons.' 

'  But  Heaven  has  bleMed  it,*  replied  Vaudemont.  '  Elnow, 
proud  woman,  that  I  come  to  interrupt  your  treacherous 

mtiigues;  no  petty  adventurer,  subsisl^ig  and  maintaining 
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warfare  by  sleight  rather  than  force,  but  a  conqueror  fn>n 
a  bloody  field  of  battle,  in  which  Heaven  has  tamed  t.. 
pride  of  the  tyrant  of  Burgundy.' 
.    'It  is  false  I'  said  the  queen,  starting  ;  '  I  believe  it  n(»' 

'  It  is  true/  said  De  Vaudemont, '  as  true  as  heaven  is  alx 
us. — It  is  four  days  since  I  left  the  field  of  Granson,  heaj" . 
with  Burgundy's  mercenaries — ^liis  wealth,  his  jewels,  * 
plate,  his  magnificent  decorations,  the  prize  of  the  p*-* 
Swiss,  who  scarce  can  tell  their  value.     Know  you  t..  • 
Queen  Margaret  ? '    continued  the  young  soldier,  show:', 
the  well-known  jewel  which  decorated  the  Duke's  on;- 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;   '  think  you  not  the  lion  was  cl<x<s« . 
hunted  when  he  left  such  trophies  as  these  behind  him  i  * 

Margaret    looked    with    dazzled    eyes    and    bewilden- 
thoughts  upon  a  token  which  confirmed  the  duke's  defeat 
and  the  extinction  of  her  last  hopes.    Her  father,  on  t;- 
contrary,  was  struck  with  the  heroism  of  the  young  warri* : 
a  quality  which,  except  as  it  existed  in  his  daughter  Maigan : 
had,  he  feared,  taken  leave  of  his  family.    Admiring  in  i.  - 
heart  the  youth  who  exposed  himself  to  danger  for  the  me* . 
of  praise,  almost  as  much  as  he  did  the  poets  by  wIk  : 
the  warrior's  fame  is  rendered  immortal,  he  hu^ed  K  - 
grandson  to  his  bosom,  bidding  him,  '  gird  on  his  8Wi>: 
in  strength,'  and  assuring  him,  if  money  could  advan  - 
his  affairs,  he.  King  Rene,  could  command  ten  thouKn. 
crowns,  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  which,  was  at  Ferranc  • 
command  ;  thus  giving  proof  of  what  had  been  said  of  hit: 
that  his  head  was  incapable  of  containing  two  ideas  at  t!  - 
same  time. 

We  return  to  Arthur,  who,  with  the  Queen  of  Englaxi'l  • 
secretary,  Mordaunt,  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  by  t:. 
entrance  of  the  Count  de  Vaudemont,  calling  himself  DtiK 
of  Lorraine,  into  the  anteroom,  in  which  they  kept  a  ku. 
of  guard,  followed  by  a  tall  strong  Swiss,  with  a  hi:, 
halberd  over  his  shoulder.     The  prince  naming  him>«-.' 
Arthur  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  oppose  his  entran  * 
to  the  presence  of  his  grandfather  and  aunt,  especial, 
as  it  was  obvious  that  his  opposition  must  have  oteat*- . 
an   affray.     In  the  huge   staring   halberdier,    who  hi. 
sense   enough   to  remain  in  the  anteroom,  Arthur  ^a- 
not  a  little  surprised  to  recognize  Sigismond  BiedennaD 
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'A  ho  after  sfariiig  wildly  at  him  for  a  moment,  like  a  dog 
which  saddeoly  lecogaizes  a  faTonrite,  rushed  up  to  the 
y->aiag  Eai^ii^Diaa  with  a  wild  cry  of  gladness,  and  in  harried 
^r^-^eots,  told  him  how  happy  he  was  to  meet  with  him,  and 
at  he  had  matteni  of  importance  to  tell  him«  It  was  at 
>  time  easy  for  Sigismund  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  now 
*rjey  were  altogether  confused  hy  the  triumphant  joy  which 
:,^  ex^^teseed  tor  the  recent  victory  of  his  countrymen  over 
:  :j«  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  it  was  with  wonder  that  Arthur 
:.eard  his  confused  and  rude,  hut  faithful  tale. 

'  Ij^A  you.  King  Arthur,  the  duke  had  come  up  with  his 
:.uge  armv  as  far  as  Granson,  which  is  near  the  outlet  of 
: ..^  great  lake  of  NeufchateL  There  were  five  or  six  hundred 
^.'jofederates  in  the  place,  and  they  held  it  till  provisions 
laik^  and  then  you  know  they  were  foroed  to  give  it  over. 
r/ut  though  hanger  is  hard  to  hear,  they  had  better  have 
vjn»e  it  a  day  or  two  longer,  for  the  butcher  Charies  hung 
:;.eii&  all  up  by  the  neck  upon  trees  round  the  place, — and 
trj^re  was  no  swallowing  for  them,  you  know,  after  such 
useige  as  that.  Meanwhile  all  was  busy  on  our  hills,  and 
<rv^!ry  man  that  had  a  sword  or  lance  accoutred  himself 
•vjth  it.  We  met  at  Neufchatel,  and  some  Germans  joined 
'j.'t  with  the  noble  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Ah,  King  Arthur, 
t^j^fpe  is  a  leader ! — ^we  all  think  him  second  but  to  Rudolph 
vi  Donnerhugel — you  saw  him  even  now — it  was  he  that 
'<>e32t  into  that  room — and  you  saw  him  before, — it  is  he 
*:j^t  was  the  Blue  Knight  of  Bale ;  but  we  called  him 
JLaurenz  then,  for  Rudolph  said  his  presence  among  us 
ifj  \ibt  not  be  known  to  our  ^ther,  and  I  did  not  know  mvself 
^t  that  time  who  he  really  was.  Well,  when  we  came  to 
N^-u£cfaatel  we  were  a  goodly  company;  we  were  fiftem 
".r.<>a8aad  stout  Confederates,  and  of  others,  Germans  and 
L/^rraine  men,  I  will  warrant  you  ^xe  thousand  more.  We 
r.eard  tiiat  the  Burgundian  was  sixty  thousand  in  the 
fj<r3d  ;  but  we  heard  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  had  hui^ 
.^p  <mr  brethren  like  dogs,  and  the  man  was  not  among  us 
— ^mong  the  Confederates,  I  mean — ^who  would  stay  to 
or>unt  heads,  when  the  question  was  to  avenge  them.  I 
v^ould  yoa  could  have  heard  the  roar  of  fifteen  thousand 
.Swiss  demanding  to  be  led  against  the  batcher  of  their 
tjrethxea  I    My  Either  himself,  who,  yoa  know,  is  usually 
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so  eager  for  peace,  now  gave  the  first  voice  for  batt- 
so,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  we  descended  the  L' 
towards  Granson,  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  weapoiL^ 
our  hands,  determined  to  have  death  or  vengeance.   •■ 
came  to  a  sort  of  strait,  between  Vauxmoreux  and  the  U- 
there  were  horse  on  the  level  ground  between  the  moun*. 
and  the  lake,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry  on  the  sio 
the  hill.    The  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  followers  eng^ 
the  horse,  while  we  climbed  the  hill  to  dispossess  the  infan" 
It  was  with  us  the  affair  of  a  moment.    Every  man  oi  • 
was  at  home  among  the  crags,  and  Charles's  men  v 
stuck  among  them  as  thou  wert,  Arthur,  when  thou  d 
first  come  to  Geierstein.    But  there  were  no  kind  mai^^' 
to  lend  them  their  hands  to  help  them  down.    No,  u— 
There  were  pikes,  clubs,  and  halberds,  many  a  one,  to  u 
and  thrust  them  from  places  where  they  could  bar. 
keep  their  feet  had  there  been  no  one  to  disturb  ti.^ 
So  the  horsemen,  pushed  by  the  Lorrainers,  and  ^  • 
us  upon  their  flanks,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  ci- 
thern.   Then  we  drew  together  again  on  a  fair  field,  «' 
is  buan  campagna,  as  the  ItaUan  says,  where  the  hills  n-' 
from  the  lake.     But  lo  you,  we  had  scarce  arrayed 
ranks,  when  we  heard  such  a  din  and  clash  of  instrunv : 
such  a  trample  of  their  great  horses,  such  a  shouting 
crying  of  men,  as  if  all  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  minstr^^- 
France  and  Germany,  were  striving  which  should  mak*- ' 
loudest  noise.   Then  there  was  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  apprtiu' 
ing  us,  and  we  began  to  see  we  must  do  or  die,  for  : 
was  Charles  and  his  whole  army  come  to  support  Im  *> 
guard.     A  blast  from  the  mountain  dispersed  the  u^ 
for  they  had  halted  to  prepare  for  battle.    0,  good  Artl 
you  would  have  given  ten  years  of  life  but  to  have  seeo  * 
sight.    There  were  thousands  of  horse  all  in  complete  air 
glancing  against  the  sun,  and  hundreds  of  kni^U  ^ 
crowns  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  helmets,  and  t: 
masses  of  spears  on  foot,  and  cannon,  as  they  call  tl.* 
I  did  not  know  what  things  they  were,  which  they  u:- 
on  heavily  with  bullocks  and  placed  before  their  ar: 
but  I  knew  more  of  them  before  the  morning  was  v- 
Well,  we  were  ordered  to  draw  up  in  a  hollow  squ. 
as    we   are   taught   at  exercise,  and   before   we  pu^ 
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orw'ards,  we  were  commanded,  as  is  the  godly  rule  and 
'uiwe  of  our  warfare,  to  kneel  down  and  pray  to  God,  Our 
^dv.  and  the  ble>»8ed  saints ;  and  we  afterwards  learned 
^at  Charles,  in  his  arrogance,  thought  we  asked  for  mercy — 
ia  !  ha !  ha !  a  proper  jest.  If  my  father  once  knelt 
o  him«  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Christian  blood  and  godly 
•♦-ace  ;  but  on  the  field  of  battle,  Arnold  Biederman  would 
kot  have  knelt  to  him  and  his  whole  chiv'alr>%  thou^  he 
.ad  stood  alone  with  his  sons  on  that  field.  Well,  but 
harles,  supposing  we  asked  grace,  was  determined  to  show 
4^  that  we  had  asked  it  at  a  graceless  face,  for  he  cried. 
Fire  my  cannon  on  the  coward  slaves  ;  it  is  all  the  mercy 
^..fy  have  to  expect  from  me  !  * — Bang — ^bang — ^bang — off 
•^  "ut  the  things  I  told  you  of,  like  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
^'•tne  mischief  they  did,  but  the  less  that  we  were  kneeling  ; 
aiid  the  saints  doubtless  gave  the  huge  balls  a  hoist  over 
tne  heads  of  those  who  were  asking  grace  from  them« 
^^ut  from  no  mortal  creatures.  So  we  had  the  signal  to 
".'^  and  rush  on,  and  I  promise  you  there  were  no  sluggards. 
Kver\'  man  felt  ten  men's  strength.  Hy  halberd  is  no 
fJid's  toy — ^if  you  have  forgotten  it,  there  it  is — and  yet 
t  trembled  in  my  grasp  as  if  it  had  been  a  willow  wand 
t"  drive  cows  with.  On  we  went,  when  suddenly  the  cannon 
^ere  silent,  and  the  earth  shook  with  another  and  continued 
^rowl  and  battering,  like  thunder  under  gx>und.  It  was 
tiifr  men-at-arms  rushing  to  charge  us.  But  our  l^uiers 
krif^w  their  trade,  and  had  seen  such  a  si^t  before — It 
^'^H,  Halt,  halt— -kneel  down  in  the  front — stoop  in  the 
^^.'ond  rank— close  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  orethren, 
l^an  all  speais  forward  and  receive  them  like  an  iron  wall ! 
On  they  rushed,  and  there  was  a  rending  of  lances  that 
would  have  served  the  Unterwalden  old  women  with 
^jjlinters  of  firewood  for  a  twelvemonth.  Down  went 
armed  horse— down  went  accoutred  knight— down  went 
banner  and  bannerman — down  went  peaked  boot  and 
crowned  helmet,  and  of  those  who  fell  not  a  man  escaped 
u  ith  life.  So  they  drew  off  in  confusion,  and  were  getting 
in  order  to  charge  again,  when  the  noble  Duke  Ferrand  and 
I'lii  horsemen  dashed  at  them  in  their  own  way,  and  we 
moved  onward  to  support  him.  Thus  on  we  pressed,  and 
t}ie  foot  hardly  waited  for  us,  seeing  their  cavalr^^  so  handled. 
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Then  if  you  had  seen  the  dust  and  heard  the  blows  !  tli^ 
noise  of  a  hundred  thousand  thrashers,  the  flight  of  th^ 
chaff  which  they  drive  about,  would  be  but  a  type  of  it 
On  my  word,  I  almost  thought  it  shame  to  da«h  about  m . 
halberd,  the  rout  was  so  helplessly  piteous.  Hundrni* 
were  slain  unresisting,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  complfv 
flight ' 

*  My  father — my  father  ! '   exclaimed  Arthur  ;    *  in  sut 
a  rout,  what  can  have  become  of  him.' 

*  He  escaped  safely,'  said  the  Swiss  ;   *  fled  with  Charle- 

*  It  must  have  been  a  bloody  field  ere  he  fled  ; '  repli^^: 
the  Englishman. 

'  Nay,'  answered  Sigismund,  '  he  took  no  part  in  tK^ 
fight,  but  merely  remained  by  Charles  ;  and  prisoners  sa; : 
it  was  well  for  us,  for  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  counM . 
and  action  in  the  wars.  And  as  to  flying,  a  man  in  sue* 
a  matter  must  go  back  if  he  cannot  press  forward,  and  theiv 
is  no  shame  in  it,  especially  if  you  be  not  engaged  in  3'aur 
o^vn  person.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  their  conversation  was  interrupted  b;. 
Mordaunt,  with  *  Hush,  hush — the  king  and  queen  coni* 
forth.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  said  Sigismund,  in  some  alam: 
'  I  care  not  for  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  what  am  I  t* 
do  when  kings  and  queens  enter  ?  * 

*  Do  nothing  but  rise,  unbonnet  yourself,  and  be  silent ' 
Sigismund  dfid  as  he  was  directed. 

King  Ren6  came  forth  arm  in  arm  with  his  grandson 
and   Margaret   followed,    with   deep   disappointment    au . 
vexation  on  lier  brow.    She  signed  to  Arthur  as  she  pas?*^ : 
and  said  to  him — *  Make  tliyself  master  of  the  truth  of  tl.  * 
most  unexpected  news,  and  bring  the  particulars  to  ni*- 
Mordaunt  will  introduce  thee.' 

She  then  cast  a  look  on  the  young  S^^iss,  and  replit-I 
courteously  to  his  awkward  salutation.  The  royal  par*'. 
then  left  the  room,  Ren<^  bent  on  carrying  his  grand.«M:. 
to  the  sporting-party,  which  had  been  interrupted,  an-: 
Margaret  to  seek  the  solitude  of  her  private  apart m<ri: 
and  await  the  confirmation  of  what  she  regarded  as  eM. 
tidings. 

They  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  Sigismund  obsen-^^l. 
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— '  And  90  that  is  a  kiiifi;  and  qoeen ! — Teste !  the  long 
ks  somewliat  like  old  ^^eonio,  the  rioler,  that  used  to 
rspe  oo  the  fiddle  to  us  when  he  came  to  Geieistetn  m 
f  tooikIs.     But  the  queen  is  a  stately  creature.     The 

i.ef  eov  of  the  henL  who  carries  the  bouquets  and  garlands, 

.ijd  leads  the  rest  to  the  chalet,  has  not  a  stateher  pace.   And 
:  w  deftly  yon  approached  ho-  and  spoke  to  her !    I  could 

j.'\  hsAve  done  it  with  so  much  grace — but  it  is  like  that  you 

.  sve  served  apprentice  to  the  court  trade  ? ' 
*  L«aTe  that  for  the  present,  good  Sigismund,'  answered 

Artiiur,  *  and  tell  me  more  of  this  battle  ! ' 
'  By  Saint  Kary,  but  I  must  hare  some  victuals  and 

zrink  first,'  said  Sigismund,  *  if  your  credit  in  this  fine  place 


:v,i.^-he«  so  far.* 


'  I>oabt  it  not,  Sigismund,*  said  Arthur ;  and,  by  the 
Tfervention  oi  Mordaunt,  he  easily  procured,  in  a  more 
;:5ed  apartment,  a  collation  and  wine,  to  which  the  young 
^edennan  did  great  honour,  smacking  his  lips  with  much 
^"u^o  after  the  delicious  liines,  to  which,  in  spite  of  his 
ihiiief^s  ascetic  precepts,  his  palate  was  beginning  to  be 
.•.>i^skSefaMv  formed  and  habituated.  Wiien  he  found 
iiitelf  alone  with  a  flai^k  of  tM  roii  and  a  bi&euit,  and  his 
'r.esod  Arthur,  he  was  easilv  led  to  continue  his  tale  of 
.-.^quegJ:- 

*  Weil — inhere  was  I — Oh.  where  we  broke  their  infant rv 
— ^ell — they  nerCT"  rallied,  and  fell  into  greater  confusion 
,:.:  eveiy  step— and  we  might  have  slaughtered  one  half  of 
:  .-'eai.  had  we  not  stopped  to  examine  Chsrles's  camp.  Mercy 
.  u  us,  Arthur,  what  a  sigiit  was  there !  Every  pavihon 
v>  as  full  of  rich  clothes,  splendid  armour,  and  great  dishes 
-•.lid  fiagons,  which  some  men  said  were  of  silver;  but  I 
ijnew  there  was  not  so  much  silver  in  the  world,  and  was 
-  jie  they  must  be  of  pewter,  rarely  burnished.  Here  there 
v«  r^ze  hosts  of  laced  lacquex's.  and  grooms,  and  pagCiS.  and 
.^  manv  attendants  as  there  weie  tioldiers  in  the  armv ; 
.  Ltd  thousands,  for  what  I  knew,  of  pretty  maidens.  By 
:  ^f  same  token,  both  menials  and  maidens  placed  themselves 
..T  the  disposal  of  the  victors ;  but  I  promise  you  that 
v:y  father  was  right  severe  on  any  who  would  abuse 
*  :.e  rijghts  of  war.  But  some  of  our  young  men  did  not  mind 
:-^ms  till  be  taught  them  obedience  with  the  staff  of  his 
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halberd.     Well,   Arthur,   there   was  fine  plundering,   for 
the  Germans  and  French  that  were  with  us  rifled  even* 
thing,  and  some  of  our  men  followed  the  example — it  V 
very  catching — So  I  got  into  Charles's  own  pavilion,  wLer* 
Rudolph  and  some  of  his  people  were  trying  to  keep  o/ 
everv  one,  that  he  might  have  the  spoiling  of  it  himself,  i 
think ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  Bernese  of  them  all,  dared  i^i 
truncheon  over  my  pate  ;    so  I  entered,  and  saw  th«-- 
putting  piles  of  pewter-trenchers,  so  clean  as  to  look  hh- 
silver,  into  chests  and  trunks.    I  pressed  through  them  in: 
the  inner-place,  and  there  was  Charles's  pallet-bed — ^I  w  . 
do  him  justice,  it  was  the  only  hard  one  in  his  camp— ai. . 
there  were  fine  sparkling  stones  and  pebbles  lying  ahou: 
among  gauntlets,  boots,   vambraces,  and  such  like  get: 
— So  I  thought  of  your  father  and  you,  and  looked  for  some- 
thing, when  what  should  I  see  but  my  old  friend  here '  (hefv 
he  drew  Queen  Margaret's  necklace  from  his  bosom)  '  whi<  I 
I  knew,  because  you  remember  I  recovered  it  from  t\.* 
Scharfgerichter  at  Brisach. — '*  Oho  !  you  pretty  sparklers. 
said  I,  '*  you  shall  be  Burgundian  no  longer,  but  go  back 

to  my  honest  English  friends,"  and  therefore  ' 

'It  is  of  immense  value,'  said  Arthur,  'and  belongs  u*' 
to  my  father  or  to  me,  but  to  the  queen  you  saw  but  now 

*  And  she  will  become  it  rarely,'  answered  Sigismnnd 
'  Were  she  but  a  score,  or  a  score  and  a  half  years  young«^r 
she  were  a  gallant  wife  for  a  Swiss  landholder.  I  wouL. 
warrant  her  to  keep  his  household  in  high  order.' 

'  She  will  reward  thee  liberally  for  recovering  her  property 
said  Arthur,  scarce  suppressing  a  smile  at  the  iaea  of  th' 
proud  Margaret  becoming  the  housewife  of  a  Swiss  she^eni 

'  How — ^reward  !  '  said  the  Swiss.  '  Bethink  thee,  I  an. 
Sigismund  Biederman,  the  son  of  the  Landamman  of  IJnter- 
walden — ^I  am  not  a  base  lanz-knechi,  to  be  paid  for  coarte^'. 
with  piastres.  Let  her  grant  me  a  kind  word  of  thank- 
or  the  matter  of  a  kiss,  and  I  am  well  contented.' 

'  A  kiss  of  her  hand,  perhaps,'  said  Arthur,  again  smilin^* 
at  his  friend's  simplicity. 

*  Umph,  the  hand  !  Well !  it  may  do  for  a  queen  of  som*- 
fifty  years  and  odd,  but  would  be  poor  homage  to  a  Que^^r. 
of  May.' 

Arthur  here  brought  back  the  youth  to  the  subject  of  hi* 
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battle,  and  learned  that  the  slaughter  of  the  duke's  forces 
in  the  flight  had  been  in  no  degree  equal  to  the  importance 
of  the  action. 

"  Many  rode  off  on  horseback/  said  Sigismund  ;  '  and  our 
German  reilers  flew  on  the  spoil  when  they  should  have 
followed  the  chase.  And,  besides,  to  speak  truth,  Charles's 
camp  delayed  our  very  selves  in  the  pursuit ;  but  had  we 
^'one  half  a  mile  further,  and  seen  our  friends  hanging  on 
trees,  not  a  Confederate  would  have  stopped  &om  the  chase 
\%  bile  he  had  limbs  to  carry  him  in  pursuit.' 

*  And  what  has  become  of  the  duke  ? ' 

^  Charles  has  retreated  into  Burgundy,  like  a  boar  who 
has  felt  the  touch  of  the  spear,  and  is  more  enraged  than 
hurt ;  but  is,  they  say,  sad  and  sulky.  Others  report  that 
lie  has  collected  all  his  scattered  army  and  immense  forces 
ijesides,  and  has  screwed  his  subjects  to  give  him  money, 
M>  that  we  may  expect  another  brush.  But  aU  Switzeriand 
will  join  Us  after  such  a  victory.' 

*  And  my  father  is  with  him  ? '   said  Arthur. 

"  Truly  he  is,  and  has  in  a  rig^t  godly  manner  tried  to  set 
afoot  a  treaty  of  peace  with  my  own  father.  But  it  will 
iseaioe  succeed.  Charles  is  as  mad  as  ever ;  and  our  people 
are  ri^t  proud  of  our  victory,  and  so  they  well  may. 
Xeverthel^,  my  father  for  ever  preaches  that  such 
^ictories,  and  such  heaps  of  wealth,  will  change  our  ancient 
manners,  and  that  the  ploughman  will  leave  his  labour  to 
turn  soldier.  He  says  much  about  it ;  but  why  money, 
chcMce  meat  and  wine,  and  flne  clothing,  should  do  so  much 
iiarm,  I  cannot  bring  my  poor  brains  to  see— And  many 
Ixftter  heads  than  mine  are  as  much  puzzled — ^Here  's  to  you, 
friend  Arthur — This  is  choice  Uquor.' 

*  And  what  brings  you  and  your  general,  Prince  Ferrand, 
jxM»t  to  Nancy  ?  '  said  the  young  Englishman. 

"  Faith,  you  are  yourself  the  cause  of  our  journey.' 
'  I  die  cause  ? '   said  Arthur. — '  Why,  how  could  that 
be?' 

"  Why,  it  is  said  you  and  Queen  Margaret  are  urging  this 
old  fiddling  King  Rene  to  yield  up  his  territories  to  Charles, 
and  to  disown  Ferrand  in  his  claim  upon  Lorraine.  And  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  sent  a  man  that  you  know  well — ^that  is, 
you  do  not  know  Am,  but  you  know  some  of  his  family, 

Q3 
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and  he  knows  more  of  you  than  you  wot — ^to  put  a  spok^ 
in  your  wheel,  and  prevent  your  getting  for  Charles  t^ 
county  of  Provence,  or  preventing  Ferrand  being  troubl-. 
or  traversed  in  his  natural  rights  over  Lorraine.' 

*  On  my  word,  Sigismuna,  I  cannot  comprehend  \o\: 
said  Arthur. 

'  Well,'  replied  the  Swiss,  *  my  lot  is  a  hard  one.  All  <•  ' 
house  say  that  I  can  comprehend  nothing,  and  I  shall  '> 
next  told  that  nobody   can  comprehena  me. — ^Well. 

Slain  language,  I  mean,  my  uncle.  Count  Albert,  as  he  ca. 
imself,  of  Geierstein — my  father's  brother.* 
'  Anne  of  Geierstein's  father  ?  '   echoed  Arthur. 

*  Aye,  truly  ;  I  thought  we  should  find  some  mark  to  mak- 
you  know  him  by.' 

*  But  I  never  saw  him.' 

'  Aye,  but  you  have  though — An  able  man  he  is,  ar. 
knows  more  of  every  man's  business  than  the  man  d<-- 
himself.    Oh  !   it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  married  t! 
daughter  of  a  Salamander  I ' 

'  Fshaw,  Sigismund,  how  can  you  believe  that  nonsen^ 
answered  Arthur. 

'  Rudolph  told  me  you  were  as  much  bewildered  as  I  «  - 
that  night  at  Grails-lust,'  answered  the  Swiss. 

'  If  I  were  so,  I  was  the  greater  ass  for  my  pains,'  answen 
Arthur. 

*  Well,  but  this  uncle  of  mine  has  got  some  of  the  < 
conjuring  books  from  the  library  at  Amheim,  and  they  >.« 
he  can  pass  from  place  to  place  with  more  than  mort 
speed  ;    and  that  he  is  helpea  in  his  designs  by  miglu:** 
counsellors    than   mere    men.     Always,   however,   thcui.: 
so  able  and  highly  endowed,  his  gifts,   whether  com:r . 
from  a  lawful  or  unla^^ul  quarter,  bring  him  no  abkiu.. 
advantage.    He  is  eternally  plunged  into  strife  and  danger 

*  I  know  few  particulars  of  his  life,'  said  Arthur,  disguiMi . 
as  much  as  he  could  his  anxiety  to  hear  more  of  him  ;  *  l>  * 
I  have  heard  that  he  left  Switzerland  to  join  the  Empen>r 

'True'   answered  the  young  Swiss,  'and  married  t- 
>*oung  Baroness  of  Amheim— but  afterwards  he  incurr>^. 
my  namesake's  imperial  displeasure,  and  not  less  that  of  ti  • 
Duke  of  Austria.    They  say  you  cannot  live  in  Rome  ai: . 
strive  with  the  pope  ;  so  my  onole  thought  it  beet  to  cn^^* 
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the  Rhine,  and  betake  himself  to  Charles's  court,  who 
willingly  received  noblemen  from  all  countries,  so  that 
they  had  good  sounding  names,  with  the  title  of  Count, 
Marquess,  %aron,  or  suchlike,  to  march  in  front  of  them. 
So  my  uncle  was  niost  kindly  received  ;  but  within  this 
vear  or  two  all  this  friendship  has  been  broken  up.  Uncle 
Albert  obtained  a  great  lead  in  some  mysterious  societies 
rA  which  Charles  disapproved,  and  set  so  hard  at  my  poor 
uncle  that  he  was 'fain  to  take  orders  and  shave  his  hair 
rather  than  lose  bis  head.  But  though  he  cut  off  his  hair, 
his  brain  remains  as  busy  as  ever ;  and  although  the  duke 
suffered  him  to  be  at  large,  yet  he  found  him  so  often  in 
his  way  that  all  men  believed  he  waited  but  an  excuse  for 
seizing  upon  him  and  putting  him  to  death.  But  my  uncle 
yiersists  that  he  fears  not  Charles  :  and  that,  duke  as  he  is, 
Charles  has  more  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  him. — ^And  so 
yon  saw  how  boldly  he  played  his  part  at  La  Ferette.' 

'  By  St.  George  of  Windsor  I '  exclaimed  Arthur,  '  the 
Black  Priest  of  St.  PauFs  ! ' 

'Oh,  ho !  you  understand  me  now.  Well,  he  took  it 
upon  him  that  Charles  would  not  dare  to  punish  him  for  his 
.''hare  in  De  Hagenbach's  death  ;  and  no  more  did  he, 
althou^  uncle  Albert  sat  and  voted  in  the  Estates  of 
Burgundy,  and  stirred  them  up  all  he  could  to  refuse  giving 
CTiarles  the  money  he  asked  of  them.  But  when  the  Swiss 
war  broke  out,  uncle  Albert  became  assured  his  being 
a  cler^rman  would  be  no  longer  his  protection,  and  that 
the  duke  intended  to  have  him  accused  of  corresponding 
Hith  his  brother  and  countrymen ;  and  so  he  appeared 
suddenly  in  Ferrand's  camp  at  Neufchatel,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Charles  that  he  renounced  his  allegiance  and 
bid  him  defiance/ 

'  A  singular  story  of  an  active  and  versatile  man,'  said  the 
young  Englishman. 

*  Oh,  you  may  seek  the  world  for  a  man  like  uncle  Albert. 
Then  he  knows  everything ;  and  he  told  Duke  Ferrand 
what  you  were  about  here,  and  offered  to  go  and  brin^ 
more  certain  information — ^aye,  though  he  l^t  the  Swiss 
camp  but  five  or  six  days  before  the  battle,  and  the  distance 
between  Aries  and  Neufchatel  be  four  hundred  miles 
complete,  yet  he  met  him  on  his  return,  when  Duke  Ferrand, 
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with  me  to  show  him  the  way,  was  hastening  hitherward 
having  set  off  from  the  very  field  of  battle/ 

'  Met  him  ! '  said  Arthur — '  Met  whom  ? — ^Met  the  Bbkf 
Priest  of  St.  Paul's  ? ' 

'  Aye,  I  mean  so/  replied  Sigismund  ;  '  but  he  was  habit- 
as  a  CarmeUte  monk.' 

'  A  Carmelite  ! '  said  Arthur,  a  sudden  light  flashing  ' 
him ;  *  and  I  was  so  blind  as  to  recommend  his  aeT\" 
to  the  queen  !  I  remember  well  that  he  kept  his  f.  • 
much  concealed  in  his  cowl — ^and  I,  fooUsh  bcuist,  to  : 
so  grossly  into  the  snare  ! — And  yet  perhaps  it  is  as  «' 
the  transaction  was  interrupted,  since  I  fear,  if  cam'*, 
successfully  through,  all  must  have  been  disconcerted  i 
this  astounding  defeat.' 

Their  conversation  had  thus  far  proceeded,  when  M<  * 
daunt  appearing,  summoned  Arthur  to  his  royal  mi8tre^^ 
apartment.     In  that  gay  palace,  a  gloomy  room,   wh^-' 
windows  looked  upon  some  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Rom- 
edifice,  but  excluded  every  other  object,  save  broken  wa 
and  tottering  columns,  was  the  retreat  which  Margaret  h  -■ 
chosen  for  her  own.    She  received  Arthur  with  a  Kindnt^* 
more  touching  that  it  was  the  inmate  of  so  proud  and  fi*-: 
a  disposition, — of  a  heart  assailed  with  many  woes,  ai.. 
feeling  them  severely. 

'  Alas,  poor  Arthur ! '    she  said,  '  thy  life  begins  wh*-' 
thy  father's  threatens  to  end,  in  useless  labour  to  save 
sinking  vessel.     The  rushing  leak  pours  in  its  waters  fa^!'' 
than  human  force  can  lighten  or  discharge.    All — all  g<' 
wrong,  when  our  unhappy  cause  becomes  connected  y^  * 
it — Strength  becomes  weakness,  wisdom  folly,  and  val«-.* 
cowardice.      The  Duke  of   Burgundy,  hitherto  victon< 
in  all  his  bold  undertakings,  has  but  to  entertain  t 
momentary  thought  of  yielcUng  succour  to  Lancaster,  ai 
behold  his  sword  is  broken  by  a  peasant's  flail ;   and  : 
disciplined  army,  held  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  fi- 
like  chaff  before  the  wind ;    while  their  spoils  are  dividr 
by    renegade    German    hirelings,    and    barbarous    Alpi:- 
shepherds ! — What  more  hast  thou  learned  of  this  stmu- 
tale?* 

*  Little,  madam,  but  what  you  have  heard.    The  wor** 
additions  are  that  the  battle  was  shamefully  cowaidhlc 
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ind  completely  lost,  with  every  advantage  to  have  won  it — 
the  best,  that  the  Burgundian  army  has  been  rather  dis- 
persed than  destroyed,  and  that  the  duke  himself  has 
escaped  and  is  rallying  his  forces  in  Upper  Burgundy.* 

'  To  sustain  a  new  defeat,  or  engage  in  a  protracted  and 
ioubtful  contest,  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  defeat  itself. 
Where  is  thv  father  1  ' 

*  With  the  duke,  madam,  as  I  have  been  informed,' 
replied  Arthur. 

'  Hie  to  him,  and  say  I  charge  him  to  look  after  his  own 
safetv,  and  care  no  further  for  mv  interests.  This  last 
blow  has  sunk  me — ^I  am  without  an  ally,  without  a  friend, 
without  treasure  ' 

'  Not  so,  madam,'  replied  Arthur.  '  One  piece  of  good 
fortune  has  brought  back  to  your  Grace  this  inestimable 
relic  of  your  fortunes.' — ^And  producing  the  precious  neck- 
lace, he  gave  the  history  of  its  recovery. 

'I  rejoice  at  thechance  which  has  restored  these  diamonds,' 
said  the  queen,  *'  that  in  point  of  gratitude,  at  least,  I  may 
not  be  utterly  bankrupt.  Carry  them  to  your  father — ^tell 
him  my  schemes  are  over — and  my  heart,  which  so  long 
eiung  to  hope,  is  broken  at  last. — ^Tell  him  the  trinkets  are 
his  own,  and  to  his  own  use  let  him  apply  them.  They 
will  bat  poorly  repay  the  noble  earldom  of  Oxford,  lost  in 
the  cause  of  her  who  sends  them.' 

'  Royal  madam.'  said  the  youth,  '  be  assured  my  father 
would  sooner  live  by  service  as  a  sdiiDttrzreiter,  than  become 
a  burdoi  on  your  misfortunes.' 

'  He  never  yet  disobe3'ed  command  of  mine.'  said 
Margaret ;  '  and  this  is  the  last  I  will  lay  upon  him.  H 
he  is  too  rich  or  too  proud  to  benefit  by  his  queen's  behest, 
he  will  find  enough  of  poor  Lancastrians  who  have  fewer 
means  or  fewer  scruples.' 

'  There  is  yet  a  circumstance  I  have  to  communicate,' 
said  Arthur,  and  recounted  the  history  of  Albert  of  Geier- 
stein,  and  the  disguise  of  a  Carmelite  monk. 

"  Are  you  such  a  fool,'  answered  the  queen,  *  as  to  suppose 
this  man  has  any  supernatural  powers  to  aid  him  in  his 
ambitious  projects  and  his  hasty  journeys  ?  ' 

'  No,  madam — ^but  it  is  whispered  that  the  Count  Albert 
of  Geierstein,  or  this  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  is  a  chief 
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amongst   the   secret   societies   of   Germany,    which    ev^ 
princes  dread  whilst  they  hate  thehi ;    for  the  man  t^   * 
can  command  a  hundred  daggers,  must  be  feared  even  r 
those  who  rule  thousands  of  swords.' 

'  Can  this  person/  said  the  queen,  '  being  now  a  char, 
man,  retain  authority  amongst  those  who  deal  in  life  a: . 
death  ?    It  is  contrary  to  the  canons/ 

'  It  would  seem  so,  royal  madam ;    but  everything  - 
these  dark  institutions  differs  from  what  is  practised  in  : 
light  of  day.     Prelates  are  often  heads  of  a  V'ehmi<i 
bench,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  exercises  the  dread: 
office  of  their  chief,  as  Duke  of  Westphalia,  the  prinei}  . 
region  in  which  these  societies  flourish.^    Such  privilek* - 
attach  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  chiefs  of  this  d.i.-. 
association,  as  may  well  seem  supernatural  to  those  «: 
are  unapprised  of  circumstances,  of  which  men  shun  t 
speak  in  plain  terms.' 

'  Let  him  be  wizard  or  assassin,'  said  the  queen, '  I  thar  • 
him  for  having  contributed  to  interrupt  my  plan  of  t. 
old  man's  cession  of  Provence,  which,  as  events  staii 
would   have   stripped    Ren6    of    his    dominions,    ^itho. 
furthering  our  plan   of  invading   England. — Once   m«>r* 
be  stirring  with  the  dawn,  and  b^nd  thy  way  back  to  t. 
father,  and  charge  him  to  care  for  himself  and  think  i. 
more  of  me.    Bretagne,  where  the  heir  of  Lancaster  ret^id^-^ 
will  be  the  safest  place  of  refuge  for  its  bravest  foliowcr^ 
Along  the  Rhine,  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  it  would  se*-: 
haunts  both  shores,  and  to  be  innocent  of  ill  is  no  security 
even  here  the  proposed  treaty  with  Burgundy  may  taiv 
air,  and  the  Proven9aux  carry  daggers  as  well  as  cro  k- 
and  pipes.    But  I  hear  the  horses  fast  returning  from  f 
hawking  party,  and  the  silly  old  man,  forgetting  all  t: 
eventfuT  proceedings  of  the  day,  whistling  as  he  aacen . 
the  steps.    Well,  we  will  soon  part,  and  my  removal  u 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  recognized  as  head  of  all  the  F*  • 
Tribunals  (i.e.  the  Vehmique  bencheH)in  \Ve8tphalia,by  a  writ  of  privi!' . 
granted  in  1335,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.     Winceslaus  coofimed  t  - 
oot  by  a  privilege  dated  1382,  in  which  the  Archbishop  is  termed  i'»r%- 
Master  of  the  Vehme,  or  Grand  Inquisitor.    And  this  prelate  and  t»* 
priests  were  encouraged  to  exercise  such  office,  by  Pope  Bonilace  I . . 
whose  ecclesiastical  discipline  permitted  them  in  such  cases  to  assui: 
the  right  of  judging  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
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be,  I  think,  a  relief  to  him.  Prepare  for  banquet  and  ball, 
for  noise  and  nonsense — above  all,  to  bid  adieu  to  Aix  with 
morning  dawn.' 

Thus  dismissed  from  the  queen's  presence,  Arthur's  first 
care  wi|s  to  summon  Thiebault  to  have  all  things  in  readiness 
for  his  departure ;  his  next  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening,  not  perhaps  so  heavily  affected 
by  the  failure  of  his  n^otiation  as  to  be  incapable  of 
consolation  in  such  a  scene  ;  for  the  truth  was  that  his  mind 
secretly  revolted  at  the  thoughts  of  the  simple  old  king  being 
despcxled  of  his  dominions  to  further  an  invasion  of  England, 
in  which,  whatever  interest  he  might  have  in  lus  daughter's 
rights,  there  was  little  chance  of  success. 

If  such  feelings  were  censurable,  they  had  their  punish* 
ment.  Althou^  few  knew  how  completely  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  intelligence  he  brought  with 
him,  had  disconcerted  the  plans  of  Queen  Margaret,  it  was 
well  known  there  had  been  little  love  betwixt  the  queen 
and  his  mother  Yolande ;  and  the  young  prince  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  party  in  the  court  of 
his  grandfather,  who  disliked  his  aunt's  haughty  manners, 
and  w^e  wearied  by  the  unceasing  melancholy  of  her  looks 
and  conversation  and  her  undi^uised  contempt  of  the 
frivolities  which  passed  around  her.  Ferrand,  brides,  was 
young,  handsome,  a  victor  just  arrived  from  a  field  of 
battle,  fought  gloriously,  and  gained  against  all  chances 
to  the  contrary.  That  he  was  a  general  favourite,  and 
excluded  Arthur  Philipson,  as  an  adherent  of  the  unpopular 
queen,  from  the  notice  her  influence  had  on  a  former 
evening  procured  him,  was  only  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  relative  condition.  But  what  somewhat  hurt  Arthur's 
feelings  was,  to  see  his  friend  Sigismund  the  Simple,  as  his 
brethren  called  him,  shining  with  the  reflected  glory  of 
the  Duke  Ferrand  of  Lorraine,  who  introduced  to  all  the 
ladies  present,  the  gallant  young  Swiss,  as  Ck>unt  Sigismund 
of  Geierstein.  His  care  had  procured  for  his  follower  a  dress 
rathor  more  suitable  for  such  a  scene  than  the  country  attire 
of  t^e  count,  otherwise  Sigismund  Biederman. 

For  a  certain  time,  whatever  of  novelty  is  introduced  into 
society  is  pleasing,  though  it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend 
it.     The  Swiss  were  little  known  personally  out  of  their 
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own  country,  but  they  were  much  talked  of ;    it  wa-^  ■ 
recommendation    to    be    of    that    country.      Sigismuni- 
manners   were   blunt ;     a    mixture   of   awkwardness  a: 
rudeness,  which  was  termed  frankness  during  the  raorri* 
of  his  favour.    He  spoke  bad  French  and  worse  Italiai.- 
it  gave  naivete  to  all  he  said.     His  limbs  were  too  bulks  - 
be  elegant ;   his  dancing,  for  Count  Sigismund  failed  not  * 
dance,  was  the  bounding  and  gambolling  of  a  young  eU^pha:. 
yet  they  were  preferred  to  tlie  handsome  proportions  jr 
courtly  movements  of  the  youthful  Englishman,  even  ' 
the  black -eyed  countess,  in  whose  good  graces  Arthur  li 
made  some  progress  on  the  preceding  evening.     Arti.  / 
thus  thrown  into  the  shade,  felt  as  Mr.  Pepys  afterwar  .• 
did  when  he  tore  his  camlet  cloak, — the  damage  was  u  ' 
^reat,  but  it  troubled  him. 

Nevertheless,   the  passing   evening  brought  him  *»<'!.. 
revenge.    There  are  some  works  of  art,  the  defects  of  wli: 
are  not  seen  till  they  are  injudiciously  placed  in  too  strc!.. 
a  light,  and  such  was  the  case  with  sigismund  the  &in\\.' 
The  quick-witted,  though  fantastic  Proven9aux,  soon  foui.  • 
out  the  heaviness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent  of  ).  - 
good  nature,  and  amused  themselves  at  his  expense.  I 
ironical  compliments  and  well- veiled  raillery.    It  is  probal'. 
they  would  have  been  less  delicate  on  the  subject,  had  n  * 
the  Swiss  brought  into  the  dancing-room  along  with  him  I. 
eternal  halberd,  the  size,  and  weight,  and  thickness  of  wlu« 
boded  little  good  to  any  one  whom  the  owner  might  detc< ' 
in  the  act  of  making  merry  at  his  expense.    But  Sig^smin. . 
did  no  further  mischief  that  night,  except  that,  in  achievi: . 
a  superb  entrechat^  he  alighted  with  his  whole  weight  on  t..' 
miniature  foot  of  his  pretty  partner,  which  he  wellnu 
crushed  to  pieces. 

Arthur  had  hitherto  avoided  looking  towards  Quf« 
Margaret  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  lest  he  shou. 
disturb  her  thoughts  from  the  cliannel  in  which  they  i«<''' 
rolling,  by  seeming  to  lay  a  claim  on  her  protection.  H  * 
there  was  something  so  whimsical  in  the  awkward  phy>i": 
nomy  of  the  maladroit  Swiss,  that  he  could  not  help  glanm.. 
an  eye  to  the  alcove  where  the  queen's  chair  of  state  n »» 
placed  to  see  if  she  observed  him.  The  ver>'  first  vjf.» 
was  such  as  to  rivet  his  attention.     Margaret's  head  \^.i* 
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ircclined  on  the  chair,  her  eyes  scarcely  qpen,  her  features 
drawn  up  and  pjnched,  her  hands  closed  with  effort.  The 
l*^nglish  lady  of  nonour  who  stood  behind  her — old,  deaf, 
x^nd  dim-sighted — ^had  not  discovered  anything  in  her 
iiiJKtress's  position  more  than  the  abstracted  and  indifferent 
.attitude  with  which  the  queen  was  wont  to  be  present  in 
>>ody  and  absent  in  mind  during  the  festivities  of  the 
I*roven9al  court.  But  when  Arthur,  greatly  alarmed,  came 
l>ehind  the  seat  to  press  her  attention  to  her  mistress,  she 
f'xclaimed,  after  a  minute's  investigation,  *  Mother  of 
Heaven,  the  queen  is  dead  I '  And  it  was  so.  It  seemed 
that  the  last  fibre  of  life,  in  that  fiery  and  ambitious  mind, 
liad,  as  she  herself  prophesied,  given  way  at  the  same  time 
with  the  last  thread  of  political  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Toll,  toll  the  bell ! 
Greatne<t8  is  o*er. 
The  heart  has  broke, 
To  ache  no  more; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  all — 
Drop  o*er  the  scene  the  funeral-pall. 

OU  Poem, 

The  commotion  and  shrieks  of  fear  and  amazement 
M'hich  were  excited  among  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  an 
event  so  singular  and  shocking,  had  begun  to  abate,  and 
the  sighs,  more  serious  though  less  intrusive,  of  the  few 
English  attendants  of  the  deceased  queen  began  to  be  heard, 
together  with  the  groans  of  old  King  Ren6,  whose  emotions 
were  as  acute  as  they  were  shortlived.  The  leeches  had 
held  a  busy  but  unavailing  consultation,  and  the  body 
that  was  once  a  queen's  was  delivered  to  the  priest  of 
St.  Sauveur,  that  beautiful  church  in  which  the  spoils  of 
Pagan  temples  have  contributed  to  fill  up  the  magnificence 
of  the  Christian  edifice.  The  stately  pile  was  duly  lighted 
up,  and  the  funeral  provided  with  such  splendour  as  Aix 
could  supply.  The  queen's  papers  being  examined,  it  was 
found  that  Margaret,  by  disposing  of  jewels  and  living  at 
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small  expense,  had  realized  the  mesna  of  making  a  deceo: 

Sovjeion  for  life  for  her  very  few  English  attendant' 
er  diamond  necklace,  described  in  her  last  will  as  in  xl' 
hands  of  an  English  merchant  named  John  Philipson.  <.: 


r  Udeex  MAROAsrr 


his  son,  or  the  price  thereof  if  by  them  sold  or  [dfedgml 
she  left  to  the  said  John  Philipson  and  his  son  Arthur 
PhiUpson,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  desiin 
which  they  bad  been  destined  to  advance,  or  if  that  shouiii 
prove  impoaaible,  to  their  own  use  and  profit.  The  chanw 
of  her  funeral  rit«8  was  wholly  entrusted  to  Arthur,  calkd 
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Philipaoii,  with  a  leqoest  that  they  should  be  condacted 
entirely  after  tiie  forms  observed  in  England.  This  trust 
was  expfessed  in  an  addition  to  her  will,  signed  the  very 
day  on  which  she  died. 

Arthur  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  Thiebault  express  to 
his  lather,  with  a  letter  explaining  in  such  terms  as  he  knew 
would  be  andcnstood,  t^e  tenor  of  all  that  had  happmed 
since  he  came  to  Aix,  and  above  all,  the  death  of  Queen 
Maz]gaiet. 

finally,  he  requested  directions  for  his  motions,  since 
the  neoeasary  delay  occupied  by  the  obsequies  of  a  person 
of  such  eminent  rank  must  detain  him  at  Aix  till  he  should 
reo^ve  them. 

!nie  old  king  sustained  the  shock  of  his  daughter's  death 
so  easily,  tbat  on  the  second  day  after  the  event  he  was 
engaged  in  arranging  a  pompous  procession  for  the  funeral, 
and  composing  an  el^y,  to  be  sung  to  a  tune  also  of  his 
own  composing,  in  honour  of  the  deceased  queen,  who  was 
likened  to  the  goddesses  of  heathen  mythology,  and  to 
Jodith,  Deborah,  and  all  the  other  hcdy  women,  not  to 
mention  the  saints  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
cannot  be  concealed  that  "whea  the  first  burst  of  grief  was 
over^  King  Rene  could  not  help  feeling  that  Margaret's 
death  cut  a  political  knot  which  he  might  have  otherwise 
found  it  difificnlt  to  untie,  and  permitted  him  to  take  open 
part  with  his  grandson,  so  far  indeed  as  to  afford  him  a 
considerable  share  of  the  contents  of  the  Provencal  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  no  larger  sum  than  ten  thousand 
crowns.  Fenand  having  received  the  blessing  of  his 
grandfather  in  a  form  which  his  affairs  rendered  most 
impcRtant  to  him,  returned  to  the  resolutes  whom  he 
commanded ;  and  with  him,  after  a  most  loving  farewell 
to  Arthur,  went  the  stout  but  simple-minded  young  Swiss, 
iSgismund  Biederman. 

The  little  court  of  Aix  were  left  to  their  mourning.  King 
Rene,  for  whom  ceremonial  and  show,  whether  of  a  joyful 
or  melancholy  •character,  was  always  matter  of  importance, 
would  willingly  have  bestowed  in  solemnizing  the  obsequies 
of  his  daughter  Margaret  what  remained  of  his  revenue, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  partly  by  remonstrances 
from  his  ministers,  partly  by  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the 
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young  Englishman,  who,  acting  upon  the  presumed  wi!! 
of  the  dead,  interfered  to  prevent  any  such  fantasti* 
exhibitions  being  produced  at  the  obsequies  of  the  que-Ti 
as  had  disgusted  her  during  her  life. 

The  funeral,  therefore,  after  many  days  had  been  speir 
in  public  prayers  and  acts  of  devotion,  was  solemniz*". 
with  the  mournful  magnificence  due  to  the  birth  of  tl.- 
deceased,  and  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  w*,. 
knows  how  to  affect  at  once  the  eye,  ear,  and  feelings. 

Amid  the  various  nobles  who  assisted  on  the  solen.r. 
occasion,  there  was  one  who  arrived  just  as  the  tolling  tt" 
the  great  bells  of  St.  Sauveur  had  announced  that  th*- 
procession  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  cathedral.  Tli*- 
stranger  hastily  exchanged  his  travelling  dress  for  a  suit 
of  deep  mourning  which  was  made  after  the  fashion  propeT 
to  England.  So  attired,  he  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  wherv 
the  noble  mien  of  the  cavalier  imposed  such  respect  on  th^ 
attendants,  that  he  was  permitted  to  approach  close  to  the 
side  of  the  bier ;  and  it  was  across  the  coffin  of  the  queen  f <  >r 
whom  he  had  acted  and  suffered  so  much  that  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Oxford  exchanged  a  melancholy  glance  with  his  son. 
The  assistants,  especially  the  English  servants  of  Margaret, 
gazed  on  them  both  with  respect  and  wonder,  and  the  elder 
cavalier,  in  particular,  seemed  to  them  no  unapt  representa- 
tive of  the  faithful  subjects  of  England,  paying  their  la.'^t 
duty  at  the  tomb  of  her  who  had  so  long  swayed  the  soeptrp. 
if  not  faultlessly,  yet  always  with  a  bold  and  resolved 
hand. 

The  last  sound  of  the  solemn  dirge  had  died  away,  and 
almost  all  the  funeral  attendants  had  retired,  when  th^ 
father  and  son  still  lingered  in  mournful  silence  beside  tht* 
remains  of  their  sovereign.  The  clergy  at  length  approache<i, 
and  intimated  they  were  about  to  conclude  the  last  dutie>. 
by  removing  the  body  which  had  been  lately  occupied  and 
animated  by  so  haughty  and  restless  a  spirit,  to  the  du>t. 
darkness,  and  silence  of  the  vault  where  the  long-de«eende»i 
Counts  of  Provence  awaited  dissolution.  Six  priests  rais«Hi 
the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  others  bore  huge  waxen  torch»»> 
before  and  behind  the  body,  as  they  carried  it  doim  a 
private  staircase  which  yawned  in  the  floor  to  admit  their 
descent.     The  last  notes  of  the  requiem,  in  which  the 
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choiehinai  jomed,  had  died  away  along  the  high  and  betted 

arches  of  the  cathedral,  the  la«t  fla«h  of  light  which  arose 

from  the  mouth  of  the  vault  had  glimm^ied  and  disappeared, 

^hen  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  taking  his  son  by  the  arm,  led 

liim  in  silence  forth  into  a  small  cloistered  court  behind 

the  building,  where  they  found  themselves  alone.     Tliey 

were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  for  both,  and  partieulariy 

the  father,  were  deeply  a£fected.    At  length  the  earl  spoke. 

'  And  tJiis,  then,  is  her  end,'  said  be.    '  Here,  royal  lady, 

all  that  we  have  planned  and  pledged  life  upon  falls  to  pieces 

vi'ith  thy  dissolution!     The  heart  of  resolution,  the  head 

of  policy  is  gone  ;  and  what  avails  it  that  the  limbs  of  the 

enterprise  still  have  motion  and  life  ?    Alas,  Margaret  of 

Anjou  !   may  Heaven  reward  thy  virtues,  and  absolve  thee 

from  the  consequence  of  thine  errors  !     BoUi  belonged  to 

tby  station,  Mid  if  thou  didst  hoist  too  high  a  sail  in  pros- 

jierity,  never  lived  there  princess  who  defied  more  proudly 

the  storms  of  adversity,  or  bore  up  against  them  with  such 

dajuDtless  nobility  of  determination.    With  this  event  the 

drama  has  closed,  and  our  parts,  my  son,  are  ended.' 

^  We  bear  arms,  then,  against  the  infidels,  my  lord  ? ' 
feaid  Arthur,  with  a  sigh  that  was,  however,  hardly  audible. 
"  Not,'  answered  the  earl,  '  until  I  learn  that  Heiury  of 
l^khmood^  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
has  no  occasion  for  my  services.  In  these  jewels,  of  which 
you  wrote  me,  so  strangely  lost  and  recovered,  I  may  be 
aUe  to  supply  him  with  resources  more  needful  than  either 
}'our  services  or  mine.  But  I  return  no  more  to  the  camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  for  in  him  there  is  no  help.' 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  power  of  so  sreat  a  sovereign 
hiAB  been  overthrown  in  one  fatal  battle  ?     said  Arthur. 

'  By  no  means,'  replied  his  iaiher.  *  The  loss  at  Granson 
was  very  great ;  but  to  the  strength  of  Burgundy  it  is  but 
a  seiateh  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Charles  himself,  his  wisdom  at  least,  and  his  foresight, 
whidi  have  given  way  under  the  mortification  of  a  defeat 
Viv  such  as  he  accounted  inconsiderable  enemies,  and 
expected  to  have  trampled  down  with  a  few  squadrons  of 
his  men-atrarms.  Then  his  temper  is  become  froward, 
peevirii,  and  arbitrary,  devoted  to  those  who  flatter,  and, 
as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  betray  him ;   and 
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suspicious  of  those  counsellors  who  give  him  wholeBom^" 
advice.  Even  I  have  had  my  share  of  distrust.  Thou 
knowest  I  refused  to  bear  arms  against  our  late  hosts  th*- 
Swiss ;  and  he  saw  in  that  no  reason  for  rejecting  my 
attendance  on  his  march.  But  since  the  defeat  of  Gfans4>n 
I  have  observed  a  strong  and  sudden  change,  owing,  periiap^ 
in  some  degree  to  the  insinuations  of  Campo-Basso,  and  no: 
a  little  to  the  injured  pride  of  the  duke,  who  was  unwillin: 
that  an  indifferent  person  in  my  situation,  and  thinking 
as  I  do,  should  witness  the  disgrace  of  his  arms.  He  spok*- 
in  my  hearing  of  lukewarm  friends,  cold-blooded  neutral? 
— of  those  who,  not  being  with  him,  must  be  against  him. 
I  tell  thee,  Arthur  de  Vere,  the  duke  has  said  that  which 
touched  my  honour  so  nearly,  that  nothing  but  the  com- 
mands of  Queen  Margaret  and  the  interests  of  the  Hou5»* 
of  Lancaster,  could  have  made  me  i^main  in  his  camp. 
That  is  over — my  royal  mistress  has  no  more  occasion  for 
my  poor  services — ^the  duke  can  spare  no  aid  to  our  cause— 
and  if  he  could,  we  can  no  longer  dispose  of  the  onJy 
bribe  which  might  have  induced  him  to  afford  us  succours. 
The  power  of  seconding  his  views  on  Provence  is  borie*! 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou.' 

'  What,  then,  is  your  purpose  ? '  demanded  his  son. 

'  I  propose,'  said  Oxford,  *  to  wait  at  the  court  of  Kin^ 
Rene  until  I  can  hear  from  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  «e 
must  still  call  him.  I  am  aware  that  banished  men  are 
rarely  welcome  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  but  I  have 
been  the  faithful  follower  of  his  daugliter  Margaret.  I  onl> 
propose  to  reside  in  disguise,  and  desire  neither  notice  nor 
maintenance ;  so  methinks  King  Ren^  will  not  refuse  to 
permit  me  to  breathe  the  air  of  his  dominions,  until  I  leam 
in  what  direction  fortune  or  duty  shall  call  me.' 

'  Be  assured  he  will  not,'  answered  Arthur.  *  Ren4  is  in- 
capable of  a  base  or  ignoble  thought ;  and  if  he  could  despiM* 
trifles  as  he  detests  dishonour,  he  might  be  ranked  higi. 
in  the  list  of  monarchs.' 

This  resolution  being  adopted,  the  son  presented  hi^ 
father  at  King  Ren6*s  court,  whom  he  privately  made 
acquainted  that  he  was  a  man  of  quality  and  a  distinguished 
Lancastrian.  The  good  king  would  in  his  heart  have  pre- 
ferred a  guest  of  lighter  accomplishments  and  gayer  temper 
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to  Oxford,  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  of  melancholy  and 
grsLve  habits.  The  earl  was  conscious  of  this,  and  seldom 
troubled  his  benevolent  and  light-hearted  host  with  his 
presence.  He  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
the  old  king  a  favour  of  peculiar  value.  This  was  in  con- 
ducting  an  important  treaty  betwixt  Rene  and  Louis  XI  of 
France,  his  ne^ew.  Upon  that  crafty  monarch,  Rene 
finally  settled  his  principality,  for  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tricsating  his  a&irs  by  such  a  measure  was  now  apparent 
even  to  himself,  every  thou^t  of  favouring  Charies  of 
Burgundy  in  the  arrangement  having  died  with  Queen 
Margaret.  The  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  English  earl, 
who  was  entrusted  with  almost  the  sole  charge  of  this  secret 
and  delicate  measure,  were  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
good  KingRoie,  who  wasfreedfrom  personal  and  pecuniary 
vexations,  and  enabled  to  go  piping  and  tabouring  to  his 
grave.  Louis  did  not  fail  to  propitiate  the  ploiipotaitiary 
by  throwing  out  distant  hopes  of  aid  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Lancastrian  party  in  England.  A  faint  and  insecure 
negotiation  was  entered  into  upon  the  subject ;  and  these 
a&irs,  which  rendered  two  journeys  to  Paris  necessary  on 
the  part  of  Oxford  and  his  son,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  year  1476,  occupied  them  until  that  year  was  half  spent. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
with  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Count  Ferrand  of  Lorraine 
continued  to  rage.  Before  midsummer,  1476,  Charles  had 
assembled  a  new  army  of  at  least  sixty  thousand  men, 
mpported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Switzerland,  where  the  warlike  moun- 
taineers easily  levied  a  host  of  thirty  thousand  Switzers, 
now  accounted  almost  invincible,  and  called  upon  their 
confederates,  the  free  cities  on  the  Rhine,  to  support 
them  with  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry.  The  first  efforts  of 
Charles  were  successful.  He  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
recovered  most  of  the  places  which  he  had  lost  after  the 
defeat  at  Granson.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  secure 
a  well-defended  frontier,  or,  what  would  have  been  still 
more  pcriitic,  to  achieve  a  peace  upoa  equitable  terms 
with  his  redoubtable  neighbours,  tins  most  obstinate 
of  princes  resumed  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into 
the   recesses    of    the  Alpine    mountains,    and   chastising 
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the  mountaineers  even  within  their  own  strongholds, 
though  experience  might  have  taught  him  the  cUmger 
nay  desperation,  of  the  attempt.  Thus  the  ne«« 
received  by  Oxford  and  his  son,  when  they  returned  ti- 
Aix  in  midsummer,  was  that  Duke  Charles  had  advancv<: 
to  Morat  (or  Murten),  situated  upon  a  lake  of  the  sain^ 
name,  at  the  very  entrance  of  Switzerland.  Here  repi«r. 
said  that  Adrian  ae  Bubenberg,  a  veteran  knight  of  Bern^ 
commanded,  and  maintained  the  most  obstinate  defence 
in  expectation  of  the  relief  which  his  countrymen  wer- 
hastily  assembling. 

'  Alas,  my  old  brother-in-arms  ! '  said  the  earl  to  his  sou 
on  hearing  these  tidings,  *  this  town  besieged,  these  assauh^ 
repelled,  this  vicinity  of  an  enemy's  country,  this  profounii 
lake,  these  inaccessible  cliffs,  threaten  a  second  part  <•{ 
the  tragedy  of  Granson,  more  calamitous  perhaps  than  even 
the  former.' 

On  the  last  week  of  July,  the  capital  of  Provence  wa« 
agitated  by  one  of  those  unauthorized  yet  generally 
received  rumours,  which  transmit  great  eventa  with 
incredible  swiftness,  as  an  apple  flung  from  hand  to  hand 
by  a  number  of  people  will  pass  a  given  space  infinitely 
faster  than  if  borne  by  the  most  rapid  series  of  expresise:'. 
The  report  announced  a  second  defeat  of  the  Buivuiidian>. 
in  terms  so  exaggerated  as  induced  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to 
consider  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  as  a  fabrication. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

And  is  the  hoetile  troop  arrived. 

And  have  they  won  the  day  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  bloody  field 

Ere  Darwent  fled  away  ! 

Thk  Ettrick  Shsphbrd. 


Slebp  did  not  close  the  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  o: 
his  son ;  for  although  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  Dukr 
of  Burgundy  could  not  now  be  of  importance  to  their  o«n 
private  or  political  aflfairs,  vet  the  father  did  not  cease  to 
interest  himself  in  the  fate  of  his  former  companion-in-arms : 
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and  the  son,  witli  the  fire  of  youth  always  eager  after 
novelty,^  expected  to  find  something  to  advance  or  thwart 
ills  own  progress  in  every  remarkable  event  wliich  agitated 
the  world. 

Arthur  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
attiring  himself,  when  the  tread  of  a  horse  arrested  his 
attention.  He  had  no  sooner  looked  out  of  the  window, 
than  exclaiming,  '  News,  my  father,  news  from  the  army  ! ' 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  where  a  cavaher,  who  appeared 
to  have  ridden  very  hard,  was  inquiring  for  tlie  two 
Philipsons,  father  and  son.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing Colvin,  the  master  of  the  Burgundian  ordnance. 
His  ghastly  look  bespoke  distress  of  mind ;  his  disordered 
array  and  broken  armour,  which  seemed  rusted  with  rain 
or  stained  with  blood,  gave  the  intelligence  of  some  afifray 
in  which  he  had  probably  been  worsted  ;  and  so  exhausted 
was  his  gallant  steed,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  animal 
could  stand  upright.  The  condition  of  the  rider  was  not 
much  better.  When  he  alighted  from  his  horse  to  greet 
Arthur,  he  reeled  so  much  that  he  would  have  fallen  without 
instant  support.  His  homy  eye  had  lost  the  power  of 
speculation  ;  his  limbs  possessed  imperfectly  that  of  motion, 
and  it  was  with  a  half  suffocated  voice  that  he  muttered, 

*  Only  fatigue — want  of  rest  and  of  food.' 

Arthur  assisted  him  into  the  house,  and  refreshments 
were  procured ;  but  he  refused  all  except  a  bowl  of  wine, 
after  tasting  which  he  set  it  down,  and  looking  at  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  with  an  eye  of  the  deepest  affliction,  he  ejaculated, 

•  The  Duke  of  Burgundy ! ' 

^  Slain  ? '   replied  the  earl ;   '  I  trust  not ! ' 

*  It  might  have  been  better  if  he  were,*  said  the  English- 
man ;   '  but  dishonour  has  come  before  death.* 

'  Defeated,  then  ? '   said  Oxford. 

'  So  completely  and  fearfully  defeated,'  answered  the 
soldier,  *  that  all  that  I  have  seen  of  loss  before  was  slight 
in  comparison.' 

'  But  how,  or  where  ? '  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  *  you 
were  superior  in  numbers,  as  we  were  informed.' 

'  Two  to  one  at  least,'  answered  Colvin  ;  *  and  when  I 
speak  of  our  encounter  at  this  moment,  I  could  rend  my 

*  Cupidua  novarum  rerum. 
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flesh  with  my  teeth  for  being  here  to  tell  such  a  tale  of 
shame.     We  had  sat  down  for  about  a  week  before  that 
paltry  town  of  Murten,  or  Morat,  or  whatever  it  is  cal)e<i 
The  governor,  one  of  those  stubborn  mountain  bears  li 
Berne,  bade  us  defiance.     He  would  not  even  condescfn. 
to  shut  his  gates,  but  when  we  summoned  the  town,  return'*, 
for  answer,  we  might  enter  if  we  pleased — we  should  \^ 
suitably  received.    I  would  have  tried  to  bring  him  to  rea«f  r 
by  a  salvo  or  two  of  artillery,  but  the  duke  was  too  mu 
irritated  to  listen  to  good  counsel.    Stimulated  by  that  Ua*  l 
traitor,  Campo-Basso,  he  deemed  it  better  to  run  forward  wii 
his  whole  force  upon  a  place  which,  though  I  could  soon  hav*^ 
battered  it  about  their  German  ears,  was  yet  too  strong  t- 
be  carried  by  swords,  lances,  and  hagbuts.    We  were  beat*-:, 
off  with  great  loss  and  much  discouragement  to  the  soldier* 
We  then  commenced  more  regularly,  and  my  batten*- 
would  have  brought  these  mad  Switzers  to  their  seuM-- 
Walls  and  ramparts  went  down  before  the  lusty  cannone«*r« 
of  Burgundy;  we  were  well  secured  also  by  entrenchmeir- 
against  those  whom  we  heard  of  as  approaching  to  ra> 
the  siege.     But  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  ti.  - 
month, we  learned  that  they  were  close  at  hand,  and  Charl*-- 
consulting  only  his  own  bold  spirit,  advanced  to  meet  ther»- 
relinquishing  the  advantage  of  our  batteries  and  stnu.. 
position.    By  his  orders,  though  against  my  own  judgemei:* 
I  accompanied  him  with  twenty  good  pieces,  and  the  flo\i» ' 
of  my  people.    We  broke  up  on  the  next  morning,  and  h.i . 
not  advanced  far  before  we  saw  the  lances  and  thick  arra* 
of   halberds   and   two-handed    swords   which   crested   tl- 
mountain.      Heaven,   too,   added  its  terrors — a  thund*:- 
storm,  with  all  the  fury  of  those  temi)estuou8  climat<  * 
descended  on  both  armies,  but  did  most  annoyance  to  our- 
as  our  troops,  especially  the  Italians,  were  more  sensiM 
to  the  torrents  of  rain  which  poured  down,  and  the  rivul^*:- 
which,  swelled  into  torrents,  inundated  and  disordered  (*:' 
position.    The  duke  for  once  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  li  - 
purpose  of  instant  battle.    He  rode  up  to  me,  and  direct*-, 
me  to  defend  with  the  cannon  the  retreat  which  he  w. - 
about  to  commence,  adding  that  he  himself  would  in  pers-T. 
sustain  me  with  the  men-at-arms.    The  order  was  given  u 
retreat.    But  the  movement  gave  new  spirit  to  an  eneni} 
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already  sofficiently  audacious.    The  ranks  of  the  Swiss  in- 
stantly prostrated  themselves  in  prayer — a.  practice  on  the 
field  of  battle  which  I  have  ridiculed — ^but  I  will  do  so  no 
more.     When,  alter  five  minutes,  they  sprang  again  on  their 
feet  and  began  to  advance  rapidly,  sounding  their  horns  and 
crying  their  war-cries  with  all  their  usual  ferocitj^ — behold, 
my  lord,  the  clouds  of  heaven  opened,  shedding  on  the 
Confederates  the  blessed  light  of  the  returning  sun,  while  our 
ranks  were  still  in  the  gloom  of  the  tempest.    My  men  were 
discoin^ged.     The  host  behind  them  was  retreating  ;   the 
^udden  li^t  thrown  on  the  advancing  Switzers  showed 
along  the  mountains  a  profusion  of  banners,  a  glancing 
of  arms,  giving  to  the  enemy  the  apx)earance  of  double  the 
numbers  that  had  hitherto  been  visible  to  us.     I  exhorted 
my  followers  to  stand  fast,  but  in  doing  so  I  thought  a 
thought,  and  spoke  a  word,  which  was  a  grievous  sin. 
*  Stand  fast,  my  brave  cannoneers,'  I  said,  *  we  will  presently 
Jet  them  hear  louder  thunders,  and  show  them  more  fatal 
lightnings,    than    their    prayers    have    put    down ! '     My 
men   shouted — but  it  was  an  impious  thought — a  blas- 
phemous speech — and  evil   came  after  it.     We    levelled 
our  guns  on  the  advancing  masses  as  fairly  as  cannon  were 
ever  pointed — ^I  can  vouch  it,  for  I  laid  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  myself — ^Ah,  poor  Duchess !   what  rude  hands 
manage  thee  now ! — ^The  volley  was  fired,  and  ere  the 
hmoke  spread  from  the  muzzles,  I  could  see  many  a  man,  and 
many  a  banner,  go  down.    It  was  natural  to  think  such  a  dis- 
charge should  have  checked  the  attack,  and  whOst  the  smoke 
}jid  the  enemy  from  us  I  made  every  effort  again  to  load 
our  cannon,  and  anxiously  endeavoured  to  look  through 
the  mist  to  discover  the  state  of  our  opponents.    But  ere 
our  smoke  wajs  cleared  away,  or  the  camion  again  loaded, 
they  came  headlong  down  on  us,  horse  and  foot,  old  men 
and  boys,  men-at-arms  and  varlets,  charging  up  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  over  them,  with  total  disregard 
to  their  lives.    My  brave  fellows  were  cut  down,  pierced 
throu^,  and  overrun,  while  they  were  again  loading  their 
jjieces,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  single  cannon  was  fired  a 
fe€x?ond  time.' 

'  And  the  duke  ? '   said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  *  did  he  not 
support  you  ? ' 
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*  Most  loyally  and  bravely,'  answered  Colvin.  *  with  h- 
own  bodyguard   of  Walloons  and  Burgutidians.      ^ut  .• 
thousand  Italian  mercenaries  went  off,  and  never  showt  . 
face  again.    The  pass,  too,  was  cumbered  with  the  artill(T> 
and  in  itself  narrow,  bordering  on  mountains  and  cht'> 
a  deep  lake  close  beside.    In  short,  it  was  a  place  iota! 
unfit  for  horsemen  to  act  in.    In  spite  of  the  duke*8  utm«  * 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  gallant  Flemings  who  fou^* 
around  him,  all  were  borne  back  in  complete  disoni'  - 
I  was  on  foot,  fighting  as  I  could,  without  hopes  of  my  h*> 
or  indeed  thoughts  of  saving  it,  when  1  saw  the  guns  tak*  - 
and  my  faithful  cannoneers  slain.      But  I  saw  Duke  Cliarl*  * 
hard  pressed,  and  took  my  horse  from  my  page  that  h«  t . 
him — thou,  too,  art  lost,  my  poor  orphan  boy  I     I  con: . 
only  aid  Monseigneur  de  la  Croye  and  others  to  extrirat* 
the  duke.    Our  retreat  became  a  total  rout,  and  when  v- 
reached  our   rearguard,  which  we  had   left  strongly  vx.- 
camped,  the  banners  of  the  Switzers  were  waving  on  <».' 
batteries,  for  a  large  division  had  made  a  circuit  throu;: 
mountain-passes  known  only  to  themselves,  and  attarkt- . 
our  camp,  vigorously  seconded  by  that  accursed  Adn.f 
de  Bubenl)erg,   who  sallied  from  the  beleaguered  toui 
so  that  our  entrenchments  were  stormed  on  both   huI- 
at  once. — I  have  more  to  say,  but  having  ridden  day  an 
night  to  bring  you  these  evil  tidings,  my  tongue  clings  t 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  no  ni4>r* 
The  rest  is  all  flight  and  massacre,  disgraceful  to  evrr*. 
soldier  that  shared  in  it.    For  my  part,  I  confess  my  cf.f.- 
tumelious  Self-confidence  and  insolence  to  man,  as  well  .t- 
blasphemy  to  Heaven.     If  I  live,  it  is  but  to  hide  nr 
disgraced  head  in  a  cowl,  and  expiate  the  numerous  s:i  - 
of  a  licentious  life.* 

With  difficulty  tlie  broken-minded  soldier  wa«  prevail*  '. 
upon  to  take  some  nourishment  and  repose,  together  mit- 
an  opiate,  which  was  prescribed  by  the  physician  of  Kin. 
Ren^,  who  recommenaed  it  as  necessary  to  preserve  evt : 
the  reason  of  his  patient,  exhausted  by  the  events  of  t).< 
battle  and  subsequent  fatigue. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  dismissing  other  assistance,  watoht  * 
alternately  with  his  son  at  Colvin*s  bedside.  Notwithstan  i 
ing  tiie  draught  that  had  been  administered,  his  re|)<>-<- 
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WAS  far  bom  sound.  Sudden  starts,  the  perspiration 
u  hich  sprang  from  Ills  brow,  the  distortions  of  liis  counte- 
nance, and  the  manner  in  which  he  clenclied  his  fists  and 
tiung  about  his  limbs,  sliowed  that  in  his  dreams  he  was 
«igain  encountering  the  terrors  of  a  desperate  and  forlorn 
icimbat.  This  lasted  for  several  hours ;  but  about  noon 
fatigue  and  medicine  prevailed  over  nervous  excitation, 
and  the  defeated  commander  fell  into  a  deep  and  untroubled 
lepoae  till  evening.  About  sunset  he  awakened,  and,  after 
IfAming  with  whom  and  where  be  was,  he  partook  of 
refreshments,  and  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of 
iiaving  told  them  before,  detailed  once  more  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  battle  of  Murten. 

*  It  were  little  wide  of  truth,'  he  said,  '  to  calculate  that 
one  half  of  the  duke*s  army  fell  by  the  sword  or  were 
driven  into  the  lake.  Those  who  escaped  are  great  part  of 
tbem  scattered,  never  again  to  unite.  Such  a  desperate 
and  irretrievable  rout  was  never  witnessed.  We  fled  like 
dt<*r,  sheep,  or  any  other  timid  animals,  which  only  remain 
m  company  because  they  are  afraid  to  separate,  but  never 
think  of  order  or  of  defence.' 

'  And  the  duke  ?  *  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

'  We  hurried  him  with  us,*  said  the  soldier,  *  rather  from 
instinct  than  loyalty,  as  men  flving  from  a  conflagration 
«^natch  up  what  they  have  of  value  without  knowing  what 
they  are  doing.  Knight  and  knave,  ofiicer  and  soldier, 
dtid  in  the  same  panic,  and  each  blast  of  the  horn  of  Uri  in 
our  rear  added  new  wings  to  our  flight.* 

*'  And  the  duke  ?  *  repeated  Oxford. 

*  At  first  he  resisted  our  efforts,  and  strove  to  turn  back 
on  the  foe  ;  but  when  the  flight  became  general,  he  galloped 
along  with  us,  without  a  word  snoken  or  a  command 
iNHura.  At  first  we  thought  his  silence  and  nassiveness, 
NO  unusual  in  a  temper  so  fiery,  were  fortunate  for  securing 
hift  personal  safety.  But  when  we  rode  the  whole  day, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  word  of  reply  to  all  our 
questions, — when  he  sternly  refused  refreshments  of  every 
kind,  though  he  had  tasted  no  food  all  that  disastrous  day, 
— when  every  variation  of  his  moody  and  uncertain  temper 
was  sunk  into  silent  and  sullen  despair,  we  took  counsel 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  it  was  by  the  general  voice  that 
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I  was  dispatched  to  entreat  that  you,  for  whose  counseU 
alone  Charles  has  been  known  to  have  had  some  occastoru. 
deference,  would  come  instantly  to  his  place  of  retreat,  ai. . 
exert  all  your  influence  to  awaken  him  from  this  letharvy 
which  may  otherwise  terminate  his  existence.' 

*  And   what   remedy    can  I  interpose  ? '    said  Oxford 
'  You  know  how  he  neglected  my  advice,  when  followini!  ' 
might  have  served  my  interest  as  well  as  his  own.     Y 
are  aware  that  my  life  was  not  safe  among  the  miflcreao 
that  surrounded  the  duke  and  exercised  influence  over  bin. 

'  Most  true,'  answered  Colvin ;  '  but  I  also  know  he  > 
your  ancient  companion-in-arms,  and  it  would  ill  becoc- 
me  to  teach  the  noble  Earl  of  Oxford  what  the  law«  : 
chivalry  require.  For  your  lordship's  safety,  every  hon*--: 
man  in  the  army  will  give  willing  security.' 

'  It  is  for  that  I  care  least,'  said  Oxford  indifferently 
*  and  if  indeed  my  presence  can  be  of  service  to  the  duke— 
if  I  could  believe  that  he  desired  it ' 

'  He  does — ^he  does,  my  lord  1 '  said  the  faithful  soldi*-: 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  We  heard  him  name  your  name.  ii> 
if  the  words  escaped  him  in  a  painful  dream.' 

*I  will  go  to  him,  such  being  the  case,'  said  Oxfnri 
'  I  will  go  instantly.     Where  did  he  purpose  to  establish  :. 
head-quarters  ? ' 

'  He  had  fixed  nothing  for  himself  on  that  or  other  matt«*r< 
but  Monsieur  de  Contay  named  La  Riviere,  near  Salins,  : 
Upper  Burgundy,  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.' 

'  Thither,  then,  will  we,  my  son,  with  all  haste  of  prepar 
tion.    Thou,  Colvin,  hadst  better  remain  here  and  see  s<>: 
holy  man,  to  be  assoilzied  for  thy  hasty  speech  on  the  batr  .• 
field  of  Morat.     There  was  offence  in  it  without  dou'  * 
but  it  will  be  ill  atoned  for  by  quitting  a  generous  ma>:' 
when  he  hath  most  need  of  your  good  service ;   and  it 
but  an  act  of  cowardice  to  retreat  intq  the  cloister  till  \ 
have  no  longer  active  duties  to  perform  in  this  world.' 

'  It  is  true,'  said  Colvin,  '  that  should  I  leave  the  duk 
now,  perhaps  not  a  man  would  stay  behind  that  cou. 
stell  a  cannon  properly.    The  sight  of  your  lordship  cam.  ' 
but  operate  favourably  on  my  noble  master,  since  it  h.»< 
waked  the  old  soldier  in  myself.    If  your  lordship  can  del . 
your  journey  till  to-morrow,  I  will  have  my  spiritual  afia..*^ 
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settled,  and  my  bodily  health  sufficiently  restored,  to  be 
your  guide  to  La  Rivi^  ;  and  for  the  cloister,  I  will  think 
of  it  when  I  have  regaiiied  the  good  name  which  I  have 
lost  at  Morten.  But  I  will  have  masses  said,  and  these 
right  poweiful,  for  the  souls  of  my  poor  cannone^s.' 

The  proposal  of  Colvin  was  adopted,  and  Oxford,  with  his 
son,  attoided  by  Thiebanlt,  spent  the  day  in  preparation, 
excepting  the  time  necessary  to  take  formal  leave  of  King 
Rene,  who  seemed  to  jMrt  with  them  with  regret.  In  com- 
pany with  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  discomfited  duke, 
they  traversed  those  parts  of  Provence,  Danj^iine,  and 
Tranche  Compte  which  lie  between  Aix  and  the  place  to 
which  the  Doke  of  Burgundy  had  retreated  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance and  inconvenience  of  so  long  a  route  consumed  more 
than  a  fortni^t  on  the  road,  and  the  month  of  July  1476 
was  c<Mnmenced,  when  the  traveUers  arrived  in  Upper 
Boignndy  and  at  the  Castle  of  La  Riviere,  about  twenty 
aOes  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Sahns.  The  castle,  which 
was  but  of  small  size,  was  surrounded  by  very  many  tents, 
whidi  were  pitdied  in  a  crowded,  disordered,  and  unsoldier- 
like  manner,  very  unlike  the  discipline  usually  observed  in 
the  camp  of  Charles  the  Bold.  That  the  duke  was  present 
thoe,  however,  was  attested  by  his  broad  banner,  which, 
rich  with  all  its  quarterings,  streamed  from  the  battlements 
of  the  castle.  The  guard  turned  out  to  receive  the  strangers, 
bat  in  a  manner  so  disorderly  that  the  earl  looked  to  Colvin 
tor  exj^anation.  The  master  of  the  ordnance  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders,  and  was  silent. 

Cdvin  having  sent  in  notice  of  his  arrival  and  that  of  the 
English  eari.  Monsieur  de  Contay  caused  them  presently  to 
be  admitted,  and  expressed  much  joy  at  their  arrival. 

'  A  few  of  us,'  he  said,  '  true  servants  of  the  duke,  are 
hoUing  council  here,  at  which  your  assistance,  my  noble 
l/>fd  of  Oxford,  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Messieurs 
^  la  Croye,  I>e  Craon,  Rubempre,  and  others,  nobles  of 
Baigimdy,  are  now  assembled  to  superintend  the  defence 
of  the  country  at  this  exigence.' 

They  all  expressed  deh^t  to  see  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  and 
^  only  abstained  from  thrusting  their  attentions  cm  him 
the  last  time  he  was  in  the  duke's  camp  as  they  understood 
it  was  his  wish  to  observe  incc^nito. 
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*'  His  Grace,'  said  De  Craon,  *  has  asked  after  you  twi.  • 
and  on  both  times  by  your  assumed  name  of  Philipson/ 

'  I  wonder  not  at  that,  my  Lord  of  Craon/  replied  t 
Enghsh  Eobleman ;    *  the  origin  of  the  name  took  its  r 
in  former  days,  when  I  was  here  during  my  first  exile,    i' 
was  then  said  that  we  poor  Lancastrian  nobles  must  assui 
other  names  than  our  own,  and  the  good  Duke  Philip  n. 
as  I  was  brother-in-arms  to  his  son  Cliarles,  I  must   - 
called  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Philipson.    In  meui<' 
of  the  good  sovereign,  I  took  that  name  when  the  day  of  ni- . 
actually  arrived,  and  1  see  that  the  duke  thinks  of  our  ea: 
intimacy  by  his  distinguishing  me  so. — How  fares  hisGra<.v 

The  Surgundians  looked  at  each  other,  and  there  wa^  . 
paus^. 

*  Even  like  a  man  stunned,  brave  Oxford,'  at  Icngtii  I*- 
Contay  replied.  '  Sieur  d'Argentin,  you  can  best  infon 
the  noble  earl  of  the  condition  of  our  sovereign.' 

'  He  is  like  a  man  distracted,'  said  the  future  histon. 
of  that  busy  period.     '  After  tlie  battle  of  Granson  he  u  .- 
never,  to  my  thinking,  of  the  same  sound  judgement  a* 
before.    But  then  he  was  capricious,  unreasonable,  pencil.. - 
tory,  and  inconsistent,  and  resented  every  counsel  that  u  .- 
offered  as  if  it  had  been  meant  in  insult ;    was  jealous  •  * 
the  least  trespass  in  point  of  ceremonial,  as  if  his  8ubjt>  - 
were  holding  him  in  contempt.    Now  there  is  a  total  chaxiv' 
as  if  this  second  blow  had  stunned  him,  and  Bupprp»'  . 
the  violent  passions  which  the  first  called  into  action.     1: 
is  silent  as  a  Carthusian,  solitary  as  a  hermit,  expn^<-- 
interest  in  nothing,  least  of  all  in  the  guidance  of  his  am. 
He  was,  you  know,  anxious  about  his  dress ;   so  much  > 
that  there  was  some  affectation  even  in  the  ruden^^^- 
which  he  practised  in  that  matter.    But,  woe's  me,  y*  . 
will  see  a  change  now  ;  he  will  not  suffer  his  hair  or  na  * 
to  be  trimmed  or  arranged.    He  is  totally  heedless  of  respi-^ : 
or  disrespect  towards  him,  takes  little  or  no  nourishmen* 
uses  strong  wines,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  aff«> : 
his  understanding ;   he  will  hear  nothing  of  war  or  8Ui:« 
affairs,  as  little  of  hunting  or  of  sport.   Suppose  an  anchor.:^ 
brought  from  a  cell  to  govern  a  kingdom*  you  see  in  bin\ 
except  in  point  of  devotion,  a  picture  of  the  fieiy  acu\c 
Qharles  of  Burgundy.* 
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'  Ygo  speak  of  a  mind  deeply  wounded,  Siear  d'Argentin/ 
replied  the  Englishman,  *'  Think  you  it  fit  I  should  present 
myself  before  the  duke  ? ' 

^  I  will  inquire,'  said  Contay ;  and  leaving  the  apartment, 
returned  presently,  and  ma(Je  a  sign  to  the  earl  to  follow 
him. 

In  a  cabinet,  or  closet,  the  unfortunate  Charles  reclined  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  his  legs  carelessly  stretched  on  a  footstool, 
but  so  changed  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  could  have  believed 
what  he  saw  to  be  the  ghost  of  the  once  fiery  duke.  Indeed, 
the  shaggy  length  of  hair  which,  streaming  from  his  head, 
mini^eawith  his  beard ;  the  hoUowness  of  the  caverns, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  rolled  his  wild  eyes  ;  the  falling  in 
'^)f  the  breast,  and  the  advance  of  the  shoulders,  gave  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  one  who  has  suffered  the  final  agony 
ys  hich  takes  from  mortality  the  signs  of  life  and  en^gy.  H^ 
very  costume  (a  cloak  fiung  loosely  over  him)  increased 
his  re«$emblance  to  a  shrouded  phantom.  De  Contay  named 
the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  but  the  duke  gazed  on  him  with  a 
lustreless  eye,  and  gave  him  no  answer. 

*  Speak  to  him,  brave  Oxford,'  said  the  Burgundian  in 
a  whisper ;  '  he  is  even  worse  than  usual,  but  periiaps  he 
may  know  your  voice.' 

Never,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  the  most 
palmy  state  of  his  fortunes,  did  the  noble  Englishman  kneel 
to  kiss  his  hand  with  such  sincere  reverence.  He  respected 
in  him,  not  only  the  afflicted  friend,  but  the  humbled 
sovereign,  upon  whose  tower  of  trust  the  li^tning  had  so 
recently  broxen.  It  was  probably  the  falling  of  a  tear  up<Mi 
his  hand  which  seemed  to  awake  the  duke's  attention,  for 
he  looked  towards  the  earl,  and  said,  *'  Oxford — FinUfjpson 
— my  old — my  only  friend,  hast  thou  found  me  out  in  this 
retreat  of  shame  and  misery  ? ' 

^  I  am  not  your  only  friend,  my  lord,'  said  Oxford. 

*  Heaven  has  given  you  many  affectionate  friends  among 

your  natural  and  loyal  subjects.   But  though  a  stranger,  and 

saving  the  allegiance  I  owe  to  my  lawful  sovereign,  I  will 

yield  to  none  ol  them  in  the  respect  and  deference  which 

1  have  paid  to  your  Grace  in  prosperity,  and  now  come  to 

render  to  you  in  adversity.' 

^  Adveiwty,  indeed  ! '    said  the  duke ;    '  irremediable, 
A.  ova.  B 
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intolerable  adversity !  I  was  lately  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
called  the  Bold — novr  am  I  twice  beaten  by  a  scum  •♦:' 
German  peasants ;  my  standard  taken,  my  men-at-ann* 
put  to  flight,  my  camp  twice  plundered,  and  each  time  «•: 
value  more  than  equal  to  the  price  of  all  Switzerland  iatiiy 
lost ;  myself  hunted  like  a  caitiff  goat  or  chamois — ^TV 
utmost  spite  of  hell  could  never  accumulate  more  shaoir 
on  the  head  of  a  sovereign ! ' 

'  On  the  contrary,  my  lord,'  said  Oxford,  Mt  is  a  trial  ^f 
Heaven,  which  calls  for  patience  and  strength  of  mind. 
The  bravest  and  best  knight  may  lose  the  saddle  ;  he  is  but 
a  laggard  who  lies  rolling  on  the  sand  of  the  lists  after  th«' 
accident  has  chanced.' 

*  Ha,  laggard,  sayst  thou  ? '  said  the  duke,  some  part 
of  his  ancient  spirit  awakened  by  the  broad  taunt ;  '  Leav** 
my  presence,  sir,  and  return  to  it  no  more,  till  you  an- 
summoned  thither ' 

'  Which  I  trust  will  be  no  later  than  your  Grace  quit« 
your  dishabille,  and  disposes  yourself  to  see  your  vassal- 
and  friends  with  such  ceremony  as  befits  you  and  them/ 
said  the  earl  composedly. 

'  How  mean  you  by  that.  Sir  Earl  ?  You  are  un- 
mannerly.' 

*•  If  I  be,  my  lord,  I  am  taught  my  ill-breeding  by  circum- 
stances. I  can  mourn  over  fallen  dignity :  but  I  cannot 
honour  him  who  dishonours  himself  by  bending  like  a 
regardless  boy,  beneath  the  scourge  of  evil  fortune.' 

^  And  who  am  I  that  you  should  term  me  such  ! '  said 
Charles,  starting  up  in  all  his  natural  pride  and  ferocity  : 
*'  or  who  are  you  but  a  miserable  exile,  that  you  shouM 
break  in  upon  my  privacy  with  such  disrespectful  u|^ 
braiding  ? ' 

*  For  me,'  replied  Oxford, '  I  am,  as  you  say,  an  unrespect<^ 
exile  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  of  my  condition,  since  un8hak<*n 
loyalty  to  my  king  and  his  successors  has  brought  m** 
to  it.  But  in  you,  can  I  recognize  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ui 
a  sullen  hermit,  whose  guards  are  a  disorderly  soldiers, 
dreadful  only  to  their  friends ;  whose  councils  are  in 
confusion  for  want  of  their  sovereign,  and  who  himself 
lurks,  like  a  lamed  wolf  in  its  den,  in  an  obscure  casUr. 
waiting  but  a  blast  of  the  Switzer's  horn  to  fling  open  h* 
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^ates,  which  there  are  none  to  defend ;  who  wears  not  a 
^^ghtly  8W(»d  to  protect  his  person,  and  cannot  even  die 
like  SL  stag  at  bay,  but  must  be  worried  like  a  honted  fox  ? ' 

'  Death  and  hell,  slanderous  traitor ! '  thundered  the 
duke,  ^ancing  a  look  at  his  side,  and  perceiving  himself 
without  a  weapon, — '  It  is  well  for  thee  I  have  no  sword,  or 
thou  shouldst  never  boast  of  thine  insolence  going  un- 
punished.— Contay,  step  forth  like  a  good  knight,  and 
confute  the  calumniator.  Say,  are  not  my  sokliers  arrayed, 
disciplined,  and  in  order  ? ' 

'  Hy  lord,'  said  Ck>ntay,  trembling  (brave  as  he  was  in 
battle)  at  the  frantic  rage  which  Charles  exhibited,  *  there 
are  a  numerous  soldiery  yet  under  your  command,  but  they 
are  in  evil  order,  and  in  worse  discipline,  I  think,  than  they 
were  wont.' 

*  I  see  it — ^I  see  it,'  said  the  duke ;  '  idle  and  evil  counsellors 
are  ye  alL — ^Hearken,  Sir  of  Contay,  what  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  you  been  doing,  holding  as  you  do  large  lands  and 
high  Befs  of  us,  that  I  cannot  stretch  my  limbs  on  a  sick-bed 
^\  hen  my  heart  is  half  broken,  but  my  troops  must  fall  into 
.s'udi  scandalous  disorder  as  exposes  me  to  the  scorn  and 
reproach  of  each  beggarly  foreigner  ? ' 

'  My  lord,'  replied  Contay  more  firmly,  *  we  have  done 
what  we  could.  But  your  Grace  has  accustomed  your 
metceoary  generals  and  leaders  of  Free  Companies  to  take 
tlieir  orders  only  from  your  own  mouth,  or  hand.  They 
clamour  also  for  pay,  and  the  treasurer  refuses  to  issue  it 
mithont  your  Grace's  order,  as  he  alleges  it  mi^t  cost  him 
his  head;  and  they  will  not  be  guided  and  restrained, 
either  by  us  or  those  who  compose  your  council.' 

The  duke  laughed  sternly,  but  was  evidently  somewhat 
pleased  with  the  reply. 

'  Ha,  ha ! '  he  said,  *  it  is  only  Burgundy  who  ean  rid« 
his  own  wild  horses,  and  rule  his  own  wild  soldiery.  Hark 
thee,  Contay — ^To  morrow  I  ride  forth  to  review  the  troops 
— for  what  disorder  has  passed  allowance  shall  be  made. 
Pay  also  shall  be  issued — ^but  woe  to  those  who  shall  have 
offended  too  deeply!  Let  my  grooms  of  the  chamber 
know  to  provide  me  fitting  drf»s  and  arms.  I  have  got  a 
lesson '  (glancing  a  dark  look  at  Oxford),  *  and  I  will  not 
again  be  insulted  without  the  means  of  wreaking  my 
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vengeance.  Begone,  both  of  you.  And,  Contay,  send  th^ 
treasurer  hither  with  his  accounts,  and  woe  to  his  s(»u 
if  I  find  aught  to  complain  of  !  Begone,  I  say,  and  send  hic 
hither.' 

They  left  the  apartment  with  suitable  obeisance.     A* 
they  retired,  the  duke  said  abruptly,   '  Lord  of  Oxfor' 
a  word  with  you.     Where  did  you  study  medicine  ?     I 
your  own  famed  university,  I  suppose.    Thy  physic  ha* 
wrought  a  wonder.    Yet,  Doctor  rhiiipson,  it  might  hav- 
cost  thee  thy  life.' 

'  I  have  ever  thousht  my  life  cheap,'  said  Oxford,  *  wh* :. 
the  object  was  to  help  my  friend.' 

'  Thou  art  indeed  a  friend,'  said  Charles,  *  and  a  fearl**-- 
one.     But  go — I  have  been  spre  troubled,  and  thou  ha-: 
tasked  my  temper  closely.  To-morrow  we  will  speak  furth«*r 
meantime,  I  forgive  thee,  and  I  honour  thee.' 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  retired  to  the  council-hall,  hiIht- 
the  Burgundian  nobility,  aware  of  what  had  passed,  crowdt- . 
around  him  with  thanks,  compliments,  and  congratulation- 
A  general  bustle  now  ensued  ;  orders  were  hurried  off  i:. 
every  direction.  Those  officers  who  had  duties  to  perfon:. 
which  had  been  neglected,  hastened  to  conceal  or  to  at4>!> 
for  their  negligence.  There  was  a  general  tumult  in  ti.- 
camp,  but  it  was  a  tumult  of  joy ;  for  soldiers  are  alwa>  - 
most  pleased  when  they  are  best  in  order  for  performing 
their  military  service ;  and  licence  or  inactivity,  howevt- 
acceptable  at  times,  are  not,  when  continued,  so  agreeal>i» 
to  their  nature  as  strict  discipline  and  a  prospect  of  empk)\  • 
ment. 

The  treasurer,  who  was,  luckily  for  him,  a  man  of  sen^ 
and  method,  having  been  two  hours  in  private  with  xi  - 
duke,  returned  with  looks  of  wonder,  and  professed,  th  r 
never  in  Charles's  most  prosperous  days,  had  he  show «- . 
himself  more  acute  in  the  department  of  finance,  of  whu 
he  had  but  that  morning  seemed  totally  incapable ;  an  ' 
the  merit  was  universally  attributed  to  the  visit  of  Lor . 
Oxford,  whose  timely  reprimand  had,  like  the  shot  of  • 
cannon  dispersing  foul  mists,  awakened  the  duke  fromh.- 
black  and  bilious  melancholy. 

On  the  following  day,  Charles  reviewed  his  troops  wit., 
his  usual  attention,  directed  new  levies,   made  various 
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dispositions  of  his  forces,  and  corrected  the  faults  of  their 
iisciiAine  by  severe  orders,  which  were  enforced  by  some 
deserved  prniishments  (of  which  the  Italian  mercenaries 
'  f  Campo-Basso  had  a  large  share),  and  rendered  palatable 
by  the  payment  of  arrears,  which  was  calculated  to  attach 
rhem  to  the  standard  under  which  they  served. 

The  dnke  ako,  after  consolting  with  his  council,  agreed 
to  coovcke  meetings  of  the  States  in  his  different  territories, 
redress  c^lain  popular  grievances,  and  grant  some  boons 
which  he  had  hitherto  denied ;  and  thus  b^an  to  open 
a.  new  account  of  populaiity  with  lus  subjects,  in  place  of 
that  which  his  rashness  had  exhausted. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

-Here's  a  wespon  now. 


ShaO  shake  a  conquering  general  in  his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  reach  a  prelate. 

However  holy  be  his  offices, 

ETen  while  he  serves  the  altar. 

Old  Play. 

From  this  time  aU  was  activity  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
>2oart  and  army.  Money  was  collected,  soldiers  were  levied, 
and  certam  news  of  the  Confederates'  motions  only  were 
wanting  to  bring  cm  the  campaign.  But  although  Charles 
was,  to  all  outward  appearance,  as  active  as  ever,  yet 
those  who  were  more  inmiediately  about  his  person  were 
of  opinion  that  he  did  not  display  the  soundness  of  mind, 
^r  the  eneigy  of  judgement,  which  had  been  admired  in 
.Am  before  these  calamities.  He  was  still  liable  to  fits 
':t  moody  melancholy,  similar  to  those  which  descended 
upon  Saul,  and  was  vehemently  furious  when  aroused  out 
A  them.  Indeed,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  himself  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  which  he  had  exercised  over  him  at  first. 
Nay,  though  in  general  Charles  was  both  grateful  and 
afEectiofiate  towards  him,  he  evidently  felt  humbled  by 
the  recoDectioii  of  his  having  witnessed  his  impotent  and 
disastrous  condition,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  Lord 
Oxford  being  supposed  to  lead  his  counsels,  that  he  often 
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repelled  his  advice  merely,  as  it  seemed,  to  show  his  ov :. 
indei)endence  of  mind. 

In  these  froward  humours,  the  duke  was  much  encouras*  ' 
by  Campo-Basso.     That  wily  traitor  now  saw  his  master  • 
affairs  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  he  resolved  to  lend  \  • 
lever  to  the  work,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  share  of  the  sp* 
He  regarded  Oxford  as  one  of  the  most  able  friends  ar. 
counsellors  who  adhered  to  the  duke ;   he  thought  he  ^s»  ■ 
in  his  looks  that  he  fathomed  his  own  treacherous  purpc»-* 
and  therefore  he  hated  and  feared  him.    Besides,  in  onl»  - 
perhaps  to  colour  over,  even  to  hi?  own  eyes,  the  abomina^'  • 
perfidy  he  meditated,  he  affected  to  be  exceedingly  enrac*-. 
against  the  duke  for  the  late  punishment  of  maraud^''- 
belonging  to  his  Italian  bands.    He  believed  that  chast la- 
ment to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  advice  of  Oxford  ;   ai. . 
he  suspected  that  the  measure  was  pressed  with  the  hoT>» 
of  discovering  that  the  Italians  had  not  pillaged  for  th»*  r 
own  emolument  only,  but  for  that  of  their  commander 
Believing  that  Oxford  was  thus  hostile  to  him,  Camf»< 
Basso  would  have  speedily  found  means  to  take  him  on- 
of  his  path,  had  not  the  earl  himself  found  it  prudent  t 
observe  some  precautions ;   and  the  lords  of  Flanders  ai* . 
Burgundy,  who  loved  him  for  the  very  reasons  for  whi« 
the  Italian  abhorred  him,  watched  over  his  safety  wir- 
a  vigilance,  of  which  he  himself  was  ignorant,  but  whi* 
certainly  was  the  means  of  preserving  his  life. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferrand  of  Lorrair:* 
should  have  left  his  victory  so  long  unimproved  ;   but  tj.- 
Swiss  Confederates,  who  were  the  strength  of  his  forc»-- 
insisted  that  the  first  operations  should  take  place  in  Sav«>\ 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  Burgundians  had  man 
garrisons,  which,  though  they  received  no  relief,  yet  i»»t* 
not   easily   or   speedily   reduced.      Besides,   the  8witz»*r- 
being,  like  most  of  the  national  soldiers  of  the  time,  a  kin  : 
of  militia,  most  of  them  returned  home,  to  get  in  th»-  r 
harvest  aAd  to  deposit  their  spoil  in  safety.     Ferran'i 
therefore,  though  bent  on  pursuing  his  success  with  all  tf  ■ 
ardour  of  youthful  chivalry,  was  prevented  from  makirij 
any  movement  in  advance  until  the  month  of  December  147»» 
In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  forces,  to  >•» 
least  burdensome  to  the  country,  were  cantoned  in  distarr. 
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places  of  his  dominions,  where  every  exertion  was  made 
to  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  new  levies.  The  duke,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  have  precipitated  the  struggle  by 
again  assembling  his  forces  and  pushing  forward  into  the 
Helvetian  territories ;  but  though  he  inwardly  foamed 
at  the  recollection  of  Granson  and  Murten,  the  memory 
of  these  disasters  was  too  recent  to  permit  such  a  plan  of 
the  campaign.  Meantime,  weeks  ghded  past,  and  the 
month  of  December  was  far  advanced,  when  one  morning, 
as  the  duke  was  sitting  in  councU,  Campo-Basso  suddenly 
entered,  with  a  degree  of  extravagant  rapture  in  his  coun- 
tenance, singularly  different  from  the  cold,  regulated,  and 
subtle  smile  which  was  usually  his  utmost  advance  towards 
laughter.  *  (hmvieSy  ^  he  said,  '  Gtuintes,  for  luck's  sake, 
if  it  please  your  Grace.' 

'  And  what  of  good  fortune  comes  nigh  us  ?  '  said  the 
duke, — '  Methought  she  had  forgot  the  way  to  our  gates.' 

'  She  has  returned  to  them,  please  your  Highness,  with 
her  cornucopia  full  of  choicest  gifts,  ready  to  pour  her  fruit, 
her  flowers,  her  treasures,  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign  of 
Europe  most  worthy  to  receive  them.' 

*  llie  meaning  of  all  this  ?  '  said  Duke  Charles  ;  '  riddles 
are  for  children.' 

*The  harebrained  young  madman  Ferrand,  who  calls 
himself  of  Lorraine,  has  broken  down  from  the  mountains, 
at  the  head  of  a  desultory  army  of  scapegraces  like  himself  ; 
and  what  think  you, — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  I — ^they  are  overrunning 
Lorraine,  and  have  taken  Nancy — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

*  By  my  good  faith.  Sir  Count,'  said  Contay,  astonished 
at  the  gay  humour  with  which  the  Italian  treated  a  matter 
so  serious,  *  I  have  seldom  heard  a  fool  laugh  more  gaily 
at  a  more  scurvy  jest,  than  you,  a  wise  man,  laugh  at  the 
loss  of  the  principal  town  of  the  province  we  are  fighting  for.' 

'  I  laugh,'  said  Campo-Basso,  *  among  the  spears,  as  my 
war-horse  does — ^ha  !  ha  !  — among  the  trumpets.  I  laugh 
also  over  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dividing 
of  the  spoil,  as  eagles  scream  their  joy  over  the  division  of 
their  prey  ;   I  laugh  ' 

^  Guanies,  used  by  the  Spanish  as  the  French  say  etrennes,  or  the 
English  handsel!  or  luckpenny — ^phrases  nsed  by  inferiors  to  their  patrons 
a«  the  bringers  of  good  news. 
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'  You  laugh/  said  the  Lord  of  Contay,  waxing  impatient, 
'  when  you  have  all  the  mirth  to  yourself,  as  you  laughed 
after  our  losses  at  Granson  and  Murten.' 

*  Peace,  sir  1 '  said  the  duke.  '  Tlie  Count  of  Campo- 
Basso  has  viewed  the  case  as  I  do.  This  young  kni^t- 
errant  ventures  from  the  protection  of  his  mountains ;  an<l 
Heaven  deal  with  me  as  I  keep  my  oath,  when  I  swear  that 
the  next  fair  field  on  which  we  meet  shall  see  one  of  us  dead  ! 
It  is  now  the  last  week  of  the  old  year,  and  before  Twelfth- 
Day  we  will  see  whether  he  or  I  shall  find  the  bean  in  th^ 
cake.  To  arms,  my  lords  ;  let  our  camp  instantly  break  up. 
and  our  troops  move  forward  towards  Lorraine.  Send  oti 
the  Italian  and  Albanian  light  cavalry  and  the  Stradiot^, 
to  scour  the  country  in  the  van — Oxford,  thou  wilt  bear 
arms  in  this  journey,  wilt  thou  not  ?  * 

*  Surely,'  said  the  earl.  *  I  am  eating  your  Highness's 
bread  ;  and  when  enemies  invade,  it  stands  with  my  honour 
to  fight  for  your  Grace  as  if  I  was  your  boAi  subject.  Witii 
your  Grace's  permission,  I  will  dispatch  a  pursuivant,  who 
shall  carry  letters  to  my  late  kind  host,  the  Landamman  <  'f 
Unterwalden,  acquainting  him  with  my  purpose.' 

The  duke  having  given  a  ready  assent,  the  pursuivant 
was  dismissed  accordingly,  and  returned  in  a  few  hour*, 
so  near  had  the  armies  approached  to  each  other.  He  bort* 
a  letter  from  the  Landamman,  in  a  tone  of  courtesy  and  even 
kindness,  regretting  that  any  cause  should  have  occurnni 
for  bearing  arms  against  his  late  guest,  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed high  personal  regard.  Tlie  same  pursuivant  aLs«> 
brought  greetings  from  the  family  of  the  Biedermans  t<» 
their  friend  Arthur,  and  a  separate  letter,  addressed  to  thf 
same  person,  of  which  the  contents  ran  thus  : — 

*  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  is  desirous  to  give  the  younc 
merchant,  Arthur  Philipson,  the  opportunity  of  finisbin»; 
the  bargain  which  remained  unsettled  between  them  in  tl.e 
castle-court  of  Geierstein.  He  is  the  more  desirous  of  this, 
as  he  is  aware  that  the  said  Arthur  has  done  him  wrong, 
in  seducing  the  affections  of  a  certain  maiden  of  rank,  to 
whom  he,  Philipson,  is  not  and  caimot  be  anything  beyond 
an  ordinary  acquaintance.  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  will 
send  Arthur  Philipson  word  wlien  a  fair  and  equal  meeting 
can  take  place  on  neutral  ground.    In  the  meantime,  he 
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will  be  as  often  as  possible  in  the  first  rank  of  the  skir- 
mishers.' 

Young  Arthor^B  heart  leapt  high  as  he  read  the  defiance, 
the  ^qwd  tone  of  which  showed  the  state  of  the  writer's 
feelings,  and  aigued  sufficiently  Rudolph's  disappointment 
on  the  flobjeet  of  Anne  of  Creierstein,  and  his  saspicion 
that  she  had  bestowed  her  affections  on  the  yoothfol 
stranger.  Arthnr  found  means  of  dispatching  a  reply 
to  the  diallenge  of  the  Swiss,  assuring  hun  of  the  pleasure 
with  wfaidi  he  wookl  attend  his  commands,  either  in  front 
of  the  line  or  dsewhoe  as  Radol|^  might  desire* 

Meantinie  the  armies  were  closely  approaching  to  each 
other,  and  the  li^t  troops  sometimes  met.    Hie  Stradiots 
from  the  Venetian  territory,  a  sort  of  cavalry  resembling 
that  of  the  Turks,  perform^  much  of  that  serrice  on  the 
part  of  the  Burrandian  armv,  for  which,  indeed,  if  tbeir 
fidelitv  could  have  been  relied  on,  thev  were  admirablv 
well  qualified.     The  Earl  of  Oxford  observed  that  these 
m^i,   who  were  under  the   command  of    Campo-Baeso, 
always  brought  in  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were   in 
indifieroit  order,  and  in  full  retreat.    Besides,  informatacHi 
was  communicated  through  their  means  that  sundry  indi- 
viduals, against  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entertained 
peculiar  perBonal  dislike,  and  whom  he  specially  desired 
to  get  into  his  hands,  had  taken  refuge  in  Nancy.     Hus 
greatly  increased  the  duke's  ardour  for  retaking  that  jriace, 
which  became  perfectly   ungovernable  when  he  learned 
that  Ferrand  ajid  his  Swiss  alhes  had  drawn  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring position  called  Saint  Nicholas,  on  the  news  of  his 
arrivaL     The  greater  part  of  the  Buigundian  counsellor, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  protested  against  his 
b^eging  a  place  of  some  strength,  while  an  active  enemv 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  to  reheve  it.    They  remonstrated 
on  the  smallness  of  his  army,  on  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  exhorted  the 
duke  that  having  made  such  a  movement  as  had  forced 
the  enemy  to  retreat,  he  ought  to  suspend  decisive  operations 
till  spring.     Charles  at  first  tried  to  dispute  and  repel 
these  arguments ;   but  when  his  counsellors  reminded  him 
that  he  was  placing  himself  and  his  army  in  the  same 
situation  as  at  Granson  and  Murten,  he  became  furious  at 
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the  recoUection,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  only  answerrii 
by  oaths  and  imprecations  that  he  would  be  master  of  Nancy 
before  Twelfth-Day. 

Accordingly,  the  army  of  Burgundy  sat  down  befc:^ 
Nancy,  in  a  strong  position,  protected  by  the  hollow    : 
a  watercourse,  and  covered  with  thirty  pieces  of  cann*-. 
which  Colvin  had  under  his  charge. 

Having  indulged  his  obstinate  temper  in  thus  arrangi'^ 
the  campaign,  the  duke  seemed  to  give  a  little  more  ht^v 
to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  touching  the  safety  of  L  - 
person,  and  permitted  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  his  Si*:.. 
and  two  or  three  officers  of  his  household,  men  of  approve. 
trust,  to  sleep  within  his  pavilion,  in  addition  to  the  u^u  -.. 
guard. 

It  wanted  three  days  of  Christmas  when  the  duke  !v.\t 
down  before  Nancy,  and  on  that  very  evening  a  tumui* 
happened  which  seemed  to  justify  the  alarm  for  his  person  . 
safety.     It  was  midnight,  and  all  in  the  ducal  pavili*  - 
were  at  rest,  when  a  cry  of  treason  arose.    The  Earl  « : 
Oxford,  drawing  his  sword  and  snatching  up  a  light  whi< 
burned  beside  him,   rushed  into  the  duke's  apartmerr 
and  found  him  standing  on  the  floor  totally  undreK>«^: 
but  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  striking  around  hi', 
so  furiously  that  the  earl  himself  had  difficulty  in  avoidn  j. 
his  blows.    The  rest  of  his  officers  rushed  in,  their  wea|>«>:.- 
drawn,  and  their  cloaks  wrapped  around  their  left  am  - 
When  the  duke  was  somewhat  composed,  and  found  hin.- 
self  surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  informed  them  with  raj- 
and  agitation  that  the  officers  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  ha«. 
in  spite  of  the  vigilant  precautions  taken,  found  means  ! 
gain  entrance  into  his  chamber,  and  charged  him,  uml*  r 
the  highest  penalty,  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Vehn.- 
upon  Christmas  night. 

The  bystanders  heard  this  story  with  astonishment,  an 
some  of  them  were  uncertain  whether  they  ought  to  consid*  • 
it  as  a  reality  or  a  dream  of  the  duke's  irritable  fani;. 
But  the  citation  was  found  on  the  duke's  toilet,  writt«-t. 
as  was  the  form,  upon  parchment,  signeted  with  thn> 
crosses,  and  stuck  to  the  table  with  a  knife.    A  slip  of  W4m«: 
had  been  also  cut  from  the  table.    Oxford  read  the  summ(»[i- 
with  attention.    It  named  as  usual  a  place  where  the  duk' 
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was  cited  to  come  unarmed  and  unattended,  and  from 
vv  hich  it  was  said  he  would  be  guided  to  the  seat  of  judge- 
ment. 

Cbaries,  after  looking  at  the  scroll  for  some  time,  gave 
vent  to  his  thoughts. 

'  I  know  from  what  quiver  this  arrow  comes/  he  said. 
*  It  is  shot  by  that  degenerate  noble,  apostate  priest,  and 
accomplice  of  sorcerers,  Albert  of  Geierstein.  We  have 
Heard  that  he  is  among  the  motley  group  of  murderers  and 
outlaws  whom  the  old  fiddler  of  Provence's  grandson  has 
raked  together.  But,  by  St.  George  of  Burgundy  !  neither 
monk's  cowl,  soldier's  casque,  nor  conjuror's  cap,  shall 
^ave  him  after  such  an  insult  as  this.  I  will  degrade  him 
trom  knighthood,  hang  him  from  the  highest  steeple  in 
Xaney,  and  his  daughter  shall  choose  between  the  meanest 
:.erd-boy  in  my  army,  and  the  convent  of  filles  repeniies  ! ' 

'  Whatever  are  your  purposes,  my  lord,'  said  Contay,  '  it 
xere  surely  best  be  silent,  when,  from  this  late  apparition, 
xe  may  conjecture  that  more  than  we  wot  of  may  be  within 
l^earing.' 

The  duke  seemed  struck  with  this  hint,  and  was  silent,  or 
at  least  only  muttered  oaths  and  threats  betwixt  his  teeth, 
A  hile  the  strictest  search  was  made  for  the  intruder  on  his 
repose.    But  it  was  in  vain. 

Charles  continued  his  researches,  incensed  at  a  flight  of 
audacity  higher  than  ever  had  been  ventured  upon  by  these 
^ecret  societies,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  dread  inspired 
bv  them,  had  not  as  yet  attempted  to  cope  with  sovereigns. 
A  trusty  party  of  Burgundians  were  sent  on  Christmas  night 
t<^  watch  the  spot  (a  meeting  of  four  cross  roads)  named 
in  the  sunmions,  and  make  prisoners  of  any  whom  they 
'  -juld  lay  hands  upon  ;  but  no  suspicious  persons  appeared 
M  or  near  the  place.  The  duke  not  the  less  continued  to 
irapute  the  affront  he  had  received  to  Albert  of  Geierstein. 
Tuere  was  a  price  set  upon  his  head  ;  and  Campo-Basso, 
always  willing  to  please  his  master's  mood,  undertook  that 
^ome  of  his  Italians,  sufficiently  experienced  in  such  feats, 
^liould  bring  the  obnoxious  baron  before  him,  alive  or  dead. 
Lolvin,  Contay,  and  others,  laughed  in  secret  at  the  Italian's 
promises. 

*  Subtle  as  he  is,'  said  Colvin,  '  he  will  lure  the  wild 
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vulture  from  the  heavens  before  he  gets  Albert  of  Oeiersteir. 
into  his  power.' 

Arthur,  to  whom  the  words  of  the  duke  had  given  subjtN  t 
for  no  small  anxiety,  on  account  of  Anne  of  Geierstti:. 
and  of  her  father  for  her  sake,  breathed  more  lightly  <!. 
hearing  his  menaces  held  so  cheaply. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  this  alarm  that  Oxford  f*  ' 
a  desire  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Ferrand  of  Lorrain* 
having  some  doubts  whether  the  strength  and  position  of  r 
were  accurately  reported.  He  obtained  the  duke's  cons<>r.: 
for  this  purpose,  who  at  the  same  time  made  him  and  hi« 
son  a  present  of  two  noble  steeds  of  great  power  and  8p<H-<i 
which  he  himself  highly  valued. 

So  soon  as  the  duke's  pleasure  was  communicated  to  t}.* 
Italian  count,  he  expressed  the  utmost  joy  that  he  was  t< 
have  the  assistance  of  Oxford's  age  and  experience  upon  at. 
exploratory  party,  and  selected  a  chosen  band  of  a  hundn-t: 
Stradiots,  whom  he  said  he  had  sent  sometimes  to  skirmi^* 
up  to  the  very  beards  of  the  Switzers.    The  earl  8hov%«'«i 
himself   much   satisfied   with   the   active   and   intelli^fMi* 
manner  in  which  these  men  performed  their  duty,  and  dr<>\  • 
before  them  and  dispersed  some  parties  of  Ferrand's  cavalr\- 
At  the  entrance  of  a  little  ascending  valley,  Campo*Ba>'«< 
communicated  to  the  English  noblemen,  that  if  they  coii!  . 
advance  to  the  further  extremity,  they  would  have  a  fu. 
view  of  the  enemy's  position.    Two  or  three  Stradiota  th^r. 
spurred  on  to  examine  this  defile,  and,  returning  ba^  ^ 
communicated  with  their  leader  in  their  own  languat** 
who,  pronouncing  the  passage  safe,  invited  the  Earl   «  r 
Oxford  to  accompany  him.    They  proceeded  through  tj.- 
valley  without  seeing  an  enemv,  but  on  issuing  upon  .« 
plain  at  the  point  intimated  by  Campo- Basso,   Arthur 
who  was  in  the  van  of  the  Stradiots,  and  separated  fro?- 
his  father,  did  indeed  see  the  camp  of  Duke  Ferrand  witl-.r 
half  a  mile's  distance  ;    but  a  bod^  of  cavalry  had  tltct* 
instant  issued  from  it,  and  were  ridmg  hastily  towards  th* 
gorge  of  the  valley,  from  which  he  had  just  emerged.    H- 
was  about  to  wheel  his  horse  and  ride  off,  but,  conscious  «•:' 
the  great  speed  of  the  animal,  he  thought  he  might  ventur* 
to  stay  for  a  moment's  more  accurate  survey  of  the  camp. 
The  Stradiots  who  attended  him  did  not  wait  his  oTder« 
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to  retire,  but  went  off,  as  was  indeed  their  duty,  when 
attacked  by  a  superior  force. 

Meantime,  Arthur  observed  that  the  knight,  who  seemed 
leader  of  the  advancing  squadron,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
horse  that  shook  the  earth  beneath  him,  bore  on  his  shield 
the  Bear  of  Berne,  and  had  otherwise  the  appearance  of 
the  massive  frame  of  Rudolph  Donnerhugel.  He  was  satis- 
fied of  this  when  he  beheld  the  cavalier  halt  his  party  and 
advance  towards  him  alone,  putting  his  lance  in  rest,  and 
moving  slowly,  as  if  to  give  him  time  for  preparation.  To 
accept  such  a  challenge  in  such  a  moment  was  dangerous, 
but  to  refuse  it  was  disgraceful ;  and  while  Arthur's  blood 
boiled  at  the  idea  of  chastising  an  insolent  rival,  he  was 
not  a  little  pleased  at  heart  that  their  meeting  on  horseback 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  Swiss,  through  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  the  tourney,  in  which 
Rudolph  might  be  supposed  more  ignorant. 

They  met,  as  was  the  phrase  of  the  time,  '  manful  under 
shield.'  The  lance  of  the  Swiss  glanced  from  the  helmet  of 
the  Englishman,  against  which  it  was  addressed,  while 
the  spear  of  Arthur,  directed  right  against  the  centre  of 
his  adversary's  body,  was  so  justly  aimed,  and  so  truly 
seconded  by  the  full  fury  of  the  career,  as  to  pierce,  not  only 
the  shield  which  hung  round  the  ill-fated  warrior's  neck, 
but  a  breast-plate,  and  a  shirt  of  mail  which  he  wore 
beneath  it.  Passing  clear  through  the  body,  the  steel 
point  of  the  weapon  was  only  stopped  by  the  back-piece 
of  the  unfortunate  cavalier,  who  fell  headlong  from  his 
horse,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  rolled  twice  or  thrice  over 
on  the  ground,  tore  the  earth  with  his  hands,  and  then  lay 
prostrate  a  dead  corpse. 

There  was  a  cry  of  rage  and  grief  among  those  men-at- 
arms  whose  ranks  Rudolph  had  that  instant  left,  and 
many  couched  their  lances  to  avenge  him  ;  but  Eerrand  of 
LfOrraine,  who  was  present  in  person,  ordered  them  to 
make  prisoner,  but  not  to  harm  the  successful  champion. 
This  was  accomplished,  for  Arthur  had  not  time  to  turn  his 
bridle  for  flight,  and  resistance  would  have  been  madness. 

When  brought  before  Ferrand,  he  raised  his  visor,  and 
said,  '  Is  it  well,  my  lord,  to  make  captive  an  adventurous 
knight,  for  doing  his  devoir  against  a  personal  challenger  ?  ' 
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*  Do  not  complain,  Sir  Arthur  of  Oxford,'  said  Feirani, 

*  before  you  experience  injury — You  are  free,  Sir  Knighr 
Your  father  and  you  were  faithful  to  my  royal  aunt  Margar*   . 
and  although  she  was  my  enemy,  I  do  justice  to  y<>:: 
fidelity  in  her  behalf ;    and  from  respect  to  her  memon.- 
disinherited  as  she  was  like  myself,   and  to  please    n. 
grandfather,  who  I  think  had  some  regard  for  you,  1  pi\ 
you  your  freedom.    But  I  must  also  care  for  your  saf •  *  • 
during  your  return  to  the  camp  of  Burgundy.     On  t'l   - 
side  of  the  hill  we  are  loyal  and  true-hearted  men,  on  t ! 
other  they  are  traitors  and  murderers. — You,  Sir  Coun* 
will,  1  think,  gladly  see  our  captive  placed  in  safety.* 

The  knight  to  whom  Ferrand  addressed  himself,  a  t;» 
stately  man,  put  himself  in  motion  to  attend  on  Arthur 
while  the  former  was  expressing  to  the  young  Duke   «  * 
Lorraine  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  chivalrous  eoDdu<  * 

*  Farewell,  Sir  Arthur  de  Vere,'  said  Ferrand.     *  You  hav 
slain  a  noble  champion,  and   to  me  a  most  useful   ar.  . 
faithful  friend.     But  it  was  done  nobly  and  openly,  \)ii: 
equal  arms,  and  in  the  front  of  the  line  ;    and  evil  bcfa 
him  who  entertains  feud  first  ! '    Arthur  bowed   to    h  • 
saddlebow.     Ferrand  returned  the  salutation,  and   th-  ; 
parted. 

Arthur  and  his  new  companion  had  ridden  but  a  litt! 
way  up  the  ascent,  when  the  stranger  spoke  thus  : — 

*  We  have  been  fellow  travellers  before,  young  man,  y-* 
you  remember  me  not.' 

Arthur  turned  his  eyes  on  the  cavalier,  and  observing  t  h  »* 
the  crest  which  adorned  his  helmet  was  fashioned    h^ 
a  vulture,  strange  suspicions  began  to  cross  his   min-. 
which  were  confirmed  when  the  knight,  opening  his  helin^  * 
showed  him  the  dark  and  severe  features  of  the  Priest     * 
St.  Paul's. 

*  Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  ! '  said  Arthur. 

^  The  same,'  replied  the  count,  *  though  thou  hast  s#-»  • 
him  in  other  garb  and  headgear.    But  tyranny  drives  . 
men  to  arms,  and  I  have  resumed,  by  the  licence   a: 
command  of  my  superiors,  those  which  I  had  laid  H»l*i 
A  war  against  cruelty  and  oppression  is  holy  as  that  wai:   . 
in  Palestine,  in  which  priests  bear  armour.' 

^  My  lord  count,'  said  Arthur,  eagerly,  '  I  cannot  too  so- 
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ecktreail  jaa  to  withdraw  to  Sir  Fernmd  of  Lonaiiie's 
squadron.  Here  yoa  are  in  peril,  where  no  strength  or 
'2\vxtmge  can  avail  yoa.  The  duke  has  placed  a  price  on 
vixrr  head ;  and  the  country  betwixt  this  and  Nancy 
:*wanns  with  Stradiots  and  Italian  light  horsemen.' 

"  I  lan^  at  them,'  answered  the  count.  '  1  have  not 
lived  so  long  in  a  stormy  world,  amid  intrigues  of  war  and 
p«vlicy,  to  fall  by  the  mean  hand  of  such  as  they — besides. 
ciioo  art  with  me.  and  I  have  seen  but  now  that  thou  canst 
bear  thee  nobly.* 

^  In  your  defence,  my  lord.'  said  Arthur,  who  thought  of 
/-i:5  e<Hnpanion  as  the  father  of  Anne  of  Creieistein, '  1  should 
try  to  do  my  best.' 

*  What,  youth  ! '  replied  Count  Albert  with  a  stem  sneer 
"/oat  was  peculiar  to  his  countenance  ;  *  wouldst  thou  aid 
zhe  oiemy  of  the  lord  under  whose  banner  thou  servest. 
i^ainst  his  waged  soldiers  ?  ' 

Arthur  was  somewhat  abashed  at  the  turn  given  to  his 
ready  offer  of  assistance,  for  which  he  bad  expected  at 
least  thanks  ;  but  he  instantly  collected  himself,  and  replied, 
*  Ify  lovd  Count  Albert,  you  have  been  {Caused  to  put 
yoms^  in  peril  to  protect  me  from  partisans  of  yoor  party 
— ^I  am  equally  bound  to  defend  you  from  those  of  our  ade.' 

*  It  is  hap|Hly  answered,'  said  the  count ; — '  yet  I  think 
thewe  is  a  little  blind  partisan,  of  whom  troubadours  and 
minstrds  talk,  to  whose  instigation  I  mi^t,  in  case  of  need, 
owe  the  great  zeal  of  my  protector.' 

He  did  not  allow  Arthur,  who  was  a  gooddeal  embarrassed^ 
time  to  reply,  but  proceeded  :  *  Hear  me.  young  man — 
Thy  lance  has  this  day  done  an  evil  deed  to  Switzerland, 
to  Berne,  and  Duke  Ferrand,  in  slaying  their  bravest 
chanipi<Hi.  But  to  me.  the  death  of  Rudo^h  Donnerhugel 
Ls  a  wefcome  event.  Know  that  he  was.  as  his  services 
grrew  more  indispensable,  become  importunate  in  requiring 
Doke  Ferrand's  interest  with  me  for  my  daughter's  hand. 
And  the  duke  himself,  the  son  ci  a  princess,  blushed  not  to 
a>sk  me  to  bestow  the  last  of  my  house — ^for  my  brothers 
family  are  degenerate  mongrels — upon  a  presumptuous 
yotn^  man.  whose  uncle  was  a  domestic  in  the  house  of 
my  wife's  father,  though  they  boasted  some  relationship, 
I  believe,  through  an  illegitimate  channel,  which  yonder 
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Rudolph  was  wont  to  make  the  most  of,  as  it  favoured 
his  suit.' 

^  Surely,'  said  Arthur,  *  a  match  with  one  so  unequal  ic 
birth,    and   far   more   in   every   other   respect,    was   to 
monstrous  to  be  mentioned  ?  ' 

*  While  I  lived,'  replied  Count  Albert,  *  never  should  sue :. 
union  have  been  formed,  if  the  death  both  of  bride  ani 
bridegroom  by  my  dagger  could  have  saved  the  honour  i : 
my  house  from  violation.  But  when  I — 1  whose  day*, 
whose  very  hours  are  numbered — ^shall  be  no  more,  ^ha: 
could  prevent  an  undaunted  suitor,  fortified  by  I>uk»- 
Ferrand's  favour,  by  the  general  applause  of  his  country*, 
and  perhaps  by  the  unfortunate  prepossession  of  my  broth^-: 
Arnold,  from  carrying  his  point  against  the  resiBtance  aii<: 
scruples  of  a  solitary  maiden  ?  ' 

'  Rudolph  is  dead,'  repUed  Arthur,  '  and  may  Heavt-n 
assoilzie  him  from  guilt !  But  were  he  alive,  and  urgin.: 
his  suit  on  Anne  of  Geierstein,  he  would  find  there  wa^  d 
combat  to  be  fought ' 

'  Which  has  been  already  decided,'  answered  Count 
Albert.  *  Now,  mark  me,  Arthur  de  Vere  !  My  daughter 
has  told  me  of  the  passages  betwixt  you  and  her.  Your 
sentiments  and  conduct  are  worthy  of  the  noble  houM* 
you  descend  from,  which  I  well  know  ranks  with  th^ 
most  illustrious  in  Europe.  You  are  indeed  disinheriUti. 
but  so  is  Anne  of  Geierstein,  save  such  pittance  as  h*  r 
uncle  may  impart  to  her  of  her  paternal  inheritance.  It 
you  share  it  together  till  better  days  (always  supposinj 
your  noble  father  gives  his  consent,  for  my  child  shall  entf r 
no  house  against  the  will  of  its  head),  my  daughter  knov^- 
that  she  has  my  willing  consent  and  my  blessing.  My 
brother  shall  also  know  my  pleasure.  He  will  appru\f 
my  purpose ;  for  though  dead,  to  thoughts  of  honour  aiA 
chivalry,  he  is  alive  to  social  feelings,  loves  his  niece,  aii'i 
has  friendship  for  thee  and  for  thy  jfather.  Wliat  say'^t 
thou,  young  man,  to  take  a  beggarly  countess,  to  aid  thtr 
in  the  journey  of  life  ?  I  believe — nay,  I  prophesy  (f*  r 
I  stand  so  much  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  that  methink** 
I  command  a  view  beyond  it),  that  a  lustre  will  one  day, 
after  I  have  long  ended  my  doubtful  and  stormy  lilci  beaiu 
on  the  coronets  of  De  Vere  and  Geierstein.' 
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De  Vere  threw  Tiimt—lf  fiom  lus  borae,  clasped    ^-^.^ 
ot  Count  Albert,  aud  was  about  to  exhaust  faij^'^'     i. 
thanks  ;   bat  the  count  insiBted  on  hie  silence.  ■-**  ^^{ 

'  We  are  about  to  pajt,'  he  said  '  Ihe  time  j^ 
the  place  is  dangeroas.  You  are  to  me,  pereonall^r  ^^  **lioi 
less  than  nothing.  Had  any  one  of  the  many  la^^  j^^^^'ak 
ambition  which  I  have  pursued  led  me  to  Buix&t^^^^^^Txtef 
'>!  a  banished  earl  bad  not  been  the  son-in-law  1  lx^»  *.  *he  » 
P«ise  and  remount  your  horse — thanks  are  unpl&^_  T*  ^hosi 
they  are  not  merited.'  ^■^g  Mfi, 

lirthnr  aroae,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  threw  IxS 
;Dto  a  more  acceptable  form,  endeavouring  t--^  '"aptun 
h'jw  his  love  for  Anne  and  efforts  for  her  ^i^Ppiii—;..^  describ 
tspreas  his  gratitude  to  her  father  ;  and  ob^^^^*?.  shouli 
:be  count  listJened  with  some  pleastu-e  to  the  piotm^  ^^*"^  ""* 
'jf  their  future  hfe,  he  could  not  help  exclaitw  j  '®  he  drcM 
vfju,  my  lord — yon  who  have  been  the  autl^o*.  '^^' — 'And 
^[^iness,  will  you  not  be  the  witness  and  p^^  of  all  this 
Believe  me,  we  will  strive  to  soften  the  effeot^*''*''  **'  ''  ^ 
bi'jBB  which  fortune  has  dealt  to  you,  and  Bl^_^  ^^^  tbt  hard 
better  lack  shine  upon  ufl,  it  will  be  the  mor^  a*^^**  *  '*^  "^ 
v'ju  can  share  it.'  ^"^'elcome  that 

'  Forbear  such  folly,'  said  the  Count  Alber-f;;, 
'  I  know  my  last  scene  is  approaching. — Hti^_^  *-*'  Geierstein, 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  senteoced  to  die,  *"d  tremble. 

and  invisible  judges,  who  doom  in  secret,  ^"*^'^  ^^^  secret 
^Tet,  like  the  Deity,  have  given  the  cord  ^^*>d  avenge  in 
T'  my  hand  ! '  *^d  the  dagger 

Oh,  cast  from  you  these  vile  symbol  ^^ 
Anhor,  with  enthusiasm  ;    '  let  them  fin<^      -  '    exclaimed 
tommtm  stabbers  to  do  such  an  office,  an<:^        tutcbers  and 
•.lie  noble  Lord  of  GeiCTstein  ! '  ■lot  dishonour 

*  Peace,  foolish  boy  ! '  answered  the  eo^* 
by  which  I  am  nvorn  is  higher  than  that  cl^;^***-  '  The  oath 
'iteply  fiMd  than  those  distant  mounta,*  ^*<Ied  eky,  more 
in.v  act  is  that  of  »u  assassin,  though  for  au,:*^**-  ^'t""  'tink 
■'!ie  doke'a  o*m  example.  I  send  not  hir^^.V  '  «'ght  plaa4 
***«  Sta-adiote,  to  hunt  hi*  lJ*e.  without  ^* **>&>,  hke  the«« 
■"'"TL  I  give  not  his  daughter — innocent.  ■fiperilling  mine 
^^  choice  betwixt  a  dtHo^c^ul  marriage  *W^  f '"  o*ence« — 
'^raat  from  the  wwii    :Ko,  Arthur  d«  V",;^^  a  dwcredit«bl« 
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with  the  resolved  mind  of  one,  who,  to  take  the  life  of 
an  adversary,  exposes  himself  to  certain  death.' 

*  I  pray  you  speak  no  further  of  it,'  said  Arthur,  ver> 
anxiously.  *  Consider  I  serve  for  the  present  the  prin<  ►• 
whom  you  threaten  ' 

'  And  art  bound,'  interrupted  the  count,  '  to  unfold  t- 
him  what  I  tell  you.    I  desire  you  should  do  so  ;  and  thou;: 
he  hath  already  neglected  a  summons  of  the  Tribunal,  I  a: 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  sending  him  person 
defiance.    Say  to  Charles  of  Burgundy  that  he  has  wrongt-*  i 
Albert  of  Geierstein.    He  who  is  injured  in  his  honour  lew- 
all  value  for  his  life,  and  whoever  does  so  has  full  comma  n  . 
over  that  of  another  man.    Bid  him  keep  himself  well  trtm 
me,  since  if  he  see  a  second  sun  of  the  approaching  yearri^« 
over  the  distant  Alps,  Albert  of  Geierstein  is  forsworn. — An. : 
now  begone,  for  I  see  a  party  approach  under  a  Burgundiar 
banner.    They  will  ensure  your  safety,  but,  should  I  remaii. 
longer,  would  endanger  mine.' 

So  saying,  the  Count  of  Geierstein  turned  his  horse  an<i 
rode  off. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl 

Faint  the  din  of  Uttle  brayM 

Distant  down  the  heavy  wind ; 
War  and  terror  fled  before. 

Wounds  and  death  were  left  behind. 

MiCKLI. 

Arthur,  left  alone,  and  desirous  perhaps  to  cover  tht 
retreat  of  Count  Albert,  rode  towards  the  approaching  boclx 
of  Burgundian  cavalry,  who  were  arrayed  under  the  L(>r>: 
Contay^s  banner. 

*  Welcome,  welcome,'  said  that  nobleman,  advancing 
hastily  to  the  young  knight.  '  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  .- 
a  mile  hence,  with  a  body  of  horse  to  support  the  recor.- 
noitring  part}'.  It  is  not  half  an  hour  since  vour  fathtr 
galloped  up,  and  stated  that  you  had  been  fed  into  a:i 
ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  the  Stradiots,  and  nia<i* 
prisoner.  He  has  impeached  Campo-Baaso  of  treason,  aii  i 
challenged  him  to  the  combat.    Thej'  have  both  been  «»ii- 
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to  the  camp,  under  charge  of  the  grand-marshal,  to  prevent 
their  fighting  on  the  spot,  though  I  think  oar  Italian  showed 
little  desire  to  come  to  blows.  The  doke  holds  their  gages, 
and  they  are  to  fight  upon  Twelfth-Day.' 

^  I  doubt  tiiat  day  will  never  dawn  for  some  who  look 
for  it,'  said  Arthmr ;  '  bot  if  it  do,  I  will  myself  claim  the 
combat,  by  my  father's  permission.' 

He  then  turned  with  Contay,  and  met  a  stiU  larger  body 
of  cavalry  under  the  duke's  broad  banner.  He  was  instantly 
brought  before  Charles.  The  duke  heard,  with  some 
apparent  anxiety,  Arthur's  support  of  his  father's  accusa- 
tions against  the  Italian,  in  whose  favour  he  was  so  deeply 
prejudiced.  When  assured  that  the  Stradiots  had  been 
across  the  hill,  and  communicated  with  their  leader  just 
before  he  encouraged  Arthur  to  advance,  as  it  proved, 
into  the  midst  of  an  ambush,  the  duke  shook  his  head, 
lowered  his  shaggy  brows,  and  muttered  to  himself, — '  111 
«ill  to  Oxford,  perhaps — ^these  Italians  are  vindictive.' 
— ^Then  raising  his  head,  he  commanded  Arthur  to  proceed. 

He  heard  with  a  species  of  ecstasy  the  death  of  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,  and,  taking  a  ponderous  gold  chain  from  his 
own  neck,  flung  it  over  Arthur's. 

'  Why,  thou  hast  f orestaUed  all  our  honours,  young 
Arthur — ^this  was  the  biggest  bear  of  them  all — ^the  rest 
are  but  suckling  whelps  to  him !  I  think  I  have  found  a 
youthful  David  to  match  their  huge  thick-headed  Gohath. 
But  the  idiot  to  think  his  peasant  hand  could  manage 
a  lance  !  Well,  my  brave  boy — ^what  more  ?  How  camest 
thou  off  ?  By  some  wily  device  or  agile  stratagem,  I 
warrant.'  ' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  lord,'  answered  Arthur.  '  I  was  pro- 
tected by  their  chief,  Ferrand,  who  considered  my  encounter 
with  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  as  a  personal  duel ;  and 
desirous  to  use  fair  war,  as  he  said,  dismissed  me  honourably, 
with  my  horse  and  arms.' 

'  Umph  ! '  said  Charles,  his  bad  humour  returning  ;  '  your 
prince  adventurer  must  play  the  generous — ^Umph — well, 
it  belongs  to  his  part,  but  shall  not  be  a  line  for  me  to  square 
my  conduct  by.  Proceed  with  your  story,  Sir  Arthur  de 
Vere.' 

As  Arthur  proceeded  to  tell  how  and  under  what  cir- 
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expressed  an  anxiety  about  their  lodgings,  the  cure  of  the- 
wounded,  and  the  health  of  the  army,  to  which  he  receivt^i 
only  unpleasing  answers.    To  .some  of  his  counsellors,  apart 
he  said,  ^  Were  it  not  for  our  vow,  we  would  relinquish  thi^ 

Surpose  till  spring  when  our  poor  soldiers  might  take  th* 
eld  with  less  of  suffering.' 

Nothing  else  remarkable  appeared  in  the  duke*s  manner 
save  that  he  inquired  repeatedly  after  Campo-Basso,  ati*i 
at  length  received  accounts  that  he  was  indisposed,  aii'i 
that  his  physician  had  recommended  rest ;  he  had  therefon* 
retired  to  repose  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be  stirriiu 
on  his  duty  at  peep  of  day,  the  safety  of  the  camp  dependin;^' 
much  on  his  vigilance. 

The  duke  made  no  observation  on  the  apology,  which  h*- 
considered  as  indicating  some  lurking  disinclination  on  th«- 
ItaUan's  part  to  meet  Oxford.  The  guests  at  the  ducMl 
pavilion  were  dismissed  an  hour  before  midnight. 

When  Oxford  and  his  son  were  in  their  own  tent,  the  ear! 
fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  .which  lasted  nearly  ten  minut^*^ 
At  length,  starting  suddenly  up,  ho  said,  *  My  son,  gi\» 
orders  to  Thiebault  and  thy  yeoman  to  have  our  hor-«- 
before  the  tent  by  break  of  day,  or  rather  before  it ;  aii'i 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  vou  ask  our  neighbour  Colvin  t<» 
ride  along  with  us.    I  will  visit  the  outposts  by  daybreak.' 

'  It  is  a  sudden  resolution,  my  lord,'  said  Arthur. 

*  And  yet  it  may  be  taken  too  late,'  said  his  father.  '  Ha^ ! 
it  been  moonlight,  I  would  have  made  the  rounds  to-night .' 

'  It  is  as  dark  as  a  wolf*s  throat,'  said  Arthur.  *  Hut 
wherefore,  my  lord,  can  this  niglit  in  particular  excite  yoiu 
apprehensions  ? ' 

*  Son  Arthur,  perhaps  you  will  liold  your  father  credulous. 
But  my  nurse,  Martha  Nixon,  was  a  nortliem  woman 
and  full  of  superstitions.     In  ])articulttr,  slie  was  wont  i^ 
say,   that  any  sudden  and  causelosH  change  of  a  man'-^ 
nature,  as  from  licence  to  sobriety,  from  temperance  t'» 
indulgence,  from  avarice  to  extravagance,  from  prodigalit  \ 
to  love  of  monev,  or  the  like,  indicati^s  an  immediate  chantj* 
of  his  fortunes — that  some  groat  alteration  of  circumstanc«*^ 
either  for  good  or  evil  (and  for  evil  most  likely,  since  w»- 
live  in  an  evil  world),  is  imt)ending  over  him  whose  dis- 
position is  so  much  altered.     This  old  woman's  fancy  h.i^ 
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recurred  so  strongly  to  my  mind,  that  I  am ^ 

see  with  mine  own  eyes,  ere  to-morrow's  dawn,  that      ^^.X 
our  guards  and  patrols  aroond  the  camp  are  on  the  alex-^  _ 

Arthur  made  the  necessary  communications  to  Col 
and  to  Thiebault,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  ere  daybreak  of  the  first  of  January,  1477,  a  pex^ 
long  memorable  for  the  events  which  marked  it,  that    -^ 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Colvin,  and  the  young  Englishman,  follo^^^— 
only  by  Thiebault  and  two  other  servants,  commerkc:^. 
their  rounds  of  the  I>uke  of  Burgundy's  encampment.     ^ 
the  greater  part   of    their  progress,  they  found  senti_ 
and  guards  all  on  the  alert  and  at  their  posts.    It  \va 
bitter  morning.    The  ground  was  partly  covered  with  so 
— that  snow  £kd  been  partly  melted  by  a  thaw,  which  ]_ 
X^re vailed  for  two  days,  and  partly  congealed  into  ice         -^^ 
a  bitter  frost,  which  had  commenc^  the  preceding  even^     ^^ 
and  still  continued.     A  more  dreary  scene  could  scao:^^ 
be  witnessed. 

But  what  were  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  Ecir^;^ 
Oxford  and  his  companions,  when  they  came  to  that  ^w^     ^^i 


of  the  camp  which  had  been  occupied  the  day  before     ^^^ 
Campo-Basso  and  his  Itahans,  who,  reckoning  men-at-^^       *^' 


and  Stradiots,  amounted  to  nigh  two  thousand  men 
a  challenge  was  given — ^not  a  horse  neighed — no  st:^^^^* 
were  seen  at  picquet — ^no  guard  on  the  camp.  "H^j^^ 
examined  several  of  the  tents  and  huts — they  were  ^ii:i;|-w^  ^^ 

'  Let  us  back  to  alarm  the  camp,'  said  the  Earl  of  ^^^ o^^^* 
*  here  is  treachery.'  ^^  > 

''  Nay,  my  lord,'  said  Colvin,  '  let  us  not  carry  >^ 
imperfect  tidings.  I  have  a  battery  an  hundred  yar^j^^^^^ 
advance,  covering  the  access  to  this  hollow  way  ;  l^-^^  ^^ 
see  if  my  German  cannoneers  are  at  their  post,  and  I  t^j.  ^  ^^ 
I  can  swear  that  we  shall  find  them  so.  The  bett^J^^^*^ 
commands  a  narrow  pass,  by  which  alone  the  camp  e^^^^^ 
approached,  and  if  my  men  are  at  their  duty,  I  will  j^^^  ^^ 
ray  life  that  we  make  the  pass  good  till  you  bring  up  suq;^^^*"^ 
from  the  main  body.'  ^urs 

'  Forward,  then,  in  God's  name ! '  said  the  Earl  of  O^^  ^       , 

They  galloped,  at  every  risk,  over  broken  gr^O^^j' 
slippery  with  ice  in  some  places,  encumbered  with  stx^^^^.  ' 
others.    They  came  to  the  cannon,  judiciously  plao^"^  *^ 
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sweep  the  pass,  which  rose  towards  the  artillery  on  th^ 
outward  side,  and  then  descended  gently  from  the  batten* 
into  the  lower  ground.  The  waning  winter  moon  mingling 
with  the  dawning  light,  showed  them  that  the  guns  were  k 
their  places,  but  no  sentinel  was  visible. 

'  The  villains  cannot  have  deserted  ! '  said  the  astonishevi 
Colvin — *  But  see,  there  is*  Hght  in  their  cantonment. — (>L 
that  unhallowed  distribution  of  wine  !  Their  usual  bil 
of  drunkenness  has  beset  them.  I  will  soon  drive  them 
from  their  revelry.' 

He  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the  tent  from 
whence  the  light  issued.  The  cannoneers,  or  most  of  them. 
were  still  there,  but  stretched  on  the  ground,  their  cu{is 
and  flagons  scattered  around  them  ;  and  so  drenched  wen- 
they  iu  wassail,  that  Colvin  could  only,  by  commands  and 
threats,  awaken  two  or  three,  who,  staggering,  and  obe>ini: 
him  rather  from  instinct  than  sense,  reeled  forward  to  man 
the  battery.  A  heavy  rushing  sound,  like  that  of  men 
marching  fast,  was  now  heard  coming  up  the  pass. 

*  It  is  the  roar  of  a  distant  avalanche,  said  Arthur. 

*  It  is  an  avalanche  of  Switzers,  not  of  snow,'  said  Colvin. 
— *  Oh,  these  drunken  slaves ! — ^The   cannon   are   deeply 
loaded,   and  well  pointed — ^this  volley  must  check  theri; 
if  they  were  fiends,  and  the  report  will  alarm  the  cam? 
sooner  than  we  can  do. — But,  oh,  these  drunken  villains  *  ' 

*  Care  not  for  their  aid,'  said  the  earl ;  *  my  son  and  I  will 
each  take  a  linstock,  and  be  gunners  for  once.' 

They  dismounted,  and  bade  Thiebault  and  the  groom^ 
look  to  the  horses,  while  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  bis  S4»n 
took  each  a  linstock  from  one  of  the  helpless  gunners,  thit^- 
of  whom  were  just  sober  enough  to  stand  by  their  guns. 

'  Bravo  !  '    cried  the  bold  master  of  ordnance,  *  never 
was  a  battery  so  noble.     Now,  my  mates — ^your  pardon 
my  lords,  for  there  is  no  time  for  ceremony, — ^and  you,  vr- 
drunken  knaves,  take  heed  not  to  fire  till  I  give  the  word 
and,  were  the  ribs  of  these  tramplers  as  flinty  as  their  Alps 
they  shall  know  how  old  Colvin  loads  his  guns.' 

They  stood  breathless,  each  by  his  cannon.  The  dreadc*«i 
sound  approached  nearer  and  more  near,  till  the  imperfect 
light  showed  a  dark  and  shadoiiiy  but  dense  column  c>f 
men,  armed  with  long  spears,  pole-axes,  and  other  weapons. 
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amidst  which  banners  dimly  floated.  Colvin  suffered  them 
to  approach  to  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards,  and  then 
gave  the  word,  Fire  !  But  his  own  piece  alone  exploded  ;  a 
slight  flame  flashed  from  the  touch-hole  of  the  others,  which 
had  been  spiked  by  the  Italian  deserters,  and  left  in  reahty 
disabled,  though  apparently  fit  for  service.  Had  they  been 
all  in  the  same  condition  with  that  fired  by  Colvin,  they 
would  probably  have  verified  his  prophecy  ;  for  even  that 
single  discharge  produced  an  awful  effect,  and  made  a  long 
lane  of  dead  and  wounded  through  the  Swiss  column,  in 
which  the  first  and  leading  banner  was  struck  down. 

'  Stand  to  it  yet,'  said  Colvin,  '  and  aid  me  if  possible  to 
reload  the  piece.' 

For  this,  however,  no  time  was  allowed.  A  stately  form, 
conspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  staggered  column,  raised 
up  the  fallen  banner,  and  a  voice  as  of  a  giant  exclaimed, 
'  What,  countrymen  !  have  you  seen  Murten  and  Granson, 
and  are  you  daunted  by  a  single  gun? — Berne— Uri — Schwitz 
— banners  forward  !  Unterwalden,  here  is  your  standard  ! 
— Cry  your  war-cries,  wind  your  horns ;  Unterwalden, 
follow  your  Landamman  ! ' 

They  rushed  on  likearaging  ocean,  witharoaras  deafening, 
and  a  course  as  impetuous.  Colvin,  still  labouring  to  reload 
his  gun,  was  struck  dowii  in  the  act.  Oxford  and  his  son 
were  overthrown  by  the  multitude;  the  closeness  of  which 
prevented  any  blows  being  aimed  at  them.  Arthur  partly 
saved  himself  by  getting  under  the  gun  he  was  posted  at ; 
liis  father,  less  fortunate,  was  much  trampled  upon,  and 
must  have  been  crushed  to  death  but  for  his  armour  of 
proof.  The  human  inundation,  consisting  of  at  least  four 
thousand  men,  rushed  down  into  the  camp,  continuing 
their  dreadful  shouts,  soon  mingled  with  shrill  shrieks, 
groans,  and  cries  of  alarm. 

A  broad  red  glare  rising  behind  the  assailants,  and  putting 
to  shame  the  pallid  lights  of  the  winter  morning,  first 
recalled  Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  condition.  The  camp  was 
on  fire  in  his  rear,  and  resounded  with  all  the  various  shouts 
of  conquest  and  terror  that  are  heard  in  a  town  which  is 
stormed.  Starting  to  his  feet,  he  looked  around  him  for 
his  father.  He  lay  near  him  senseless,  as  were  the  gunners, 
whose  condition  prevented  their  attempting  an  escape. 
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Having  opened  his  father's  casque,  he  was  rejoiced  to  -*- 
him  give  symptoms  of  re-animation. 

*  The  horses,  the  horses  !  '    said  Arthur.     *  Thielwu 
where  art  thou  ?  ' 

*  At  hand,  my  lord,*  said  that  trusty  attendant,  who  1. 
saved  himself  and  his  charge  by  a  prudent  retreat  \i 
a  small  thicket,  which  the  assailants  had  avoided  that  tl 
might  not  disorder  their  ranks. 

'  Where  is  the  gallant  Colvin  ? '  said  the  earl ;  '  get  }i 
a  horse,  I  will  not  leave  him  in  jeopardy.' 

*  His  wars  are  ended,  my  lord,'  said  Thiebault ;  *  he  v 
never  mount  steed  more.' 

A  look  and  a  sigh  as  he  saw  Colvin,  with  the  ramrod  i 
his  hand,  before  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  his  head  cl<fft  ' 
a  Swiss  battle-axe,  was  all  the  moment  permitted. 

'  Whither  must  we  take  our  course  ?  '  said  Arthur  to  \ 
father. 

*  To  join  the  duke,*  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  *  It  Is  n 
on  a  day  like  this  that  I  will  leave  him.* 

'  So  please  you,'  said  Thiebault,  *  I  saw  the  duke,  follow. 
by  some  half  score  of  his  guards,  riding  at  full  speed  acn 
this  hollow  watercourse,  and  making  for  the  open  count: 
to  the  northward.    I  think  I  can  guide  you  on  the  track 

'  If  that  be  so,'  replied  Oxford,  '  we  will  mount  a: 
follow  him.  The  camp  has  been  assailed  on  several  ptac  • 
at  once,  and  all  must  be  over  since  he  has  fled.' 

With  difficulty  they  assisted  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  '• 
horse,  and  rode  as  fast  as  his  returning  strength  permit  t*  . 
in  the  direction  which  the  Proven9al  pointed  out.     Hi* 
other  attendants  were  dispersed  or  slain. 

They  looked  back  more  than  once  on  the  camp,  now  t  • 
great  scene  of  conflagration,  by  whose  red  and  glaring  lu 
they  could  discover  on  the  sround  the  traces  of  (liarlt- - 
retreat.    About  three  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  deft-  .- 
the  sound  of  which  they  still  heard,  mingled  with  the  U 
of  Nancy  which  were  ringing  in  triumph,  thev  reache^i 
half-frozen  swamp,  round  which  lay  several  dead  b«l.-  - 
The  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  Charles  of  Burgun-: 
once  the  posses-sor  of  such  unlimited  power — such  unbounit 
wealth.     He  was  partly  stripped  and  plundered,  aji  u. 
those  who  lay  round  him.     His  body  was  pierced  u  • 
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.^retal  woTindii,  inflteted  br  varioiw  weaporiA.  Hisi  ffword 
\«a^  fftill  in  hb  hand^  and  the  .^ongnlar  fi^rodty  whieh  wa^v 
wont  to  animate  hi*  featnreff  in  battfc?,  fttill  dwelt  mi  hw 
^f.ii¥en«d  countenance,  CIo^  behiml  him,  a^t  if  they  had 
f^illen  in  the  act  ryf  mtttoal  fight,  lay  the  carme:  of  Coont 
Albert  of  Oeiersftein ;  anrl  that  of  Ital  8r;hreckenirald,  the 
faithful  though  nwicmim]f>fm  follower  of  the  latter,  lay 
not  far  dl<4tant.  Both  were  in  the  dre«»  of  the  men-at-arm^ 
romponing  the  duke's  guard,  a  di5fgul<i<e  prohahly  a«ramed 
to  execute  the  fatal  commwffion  of  the  Secret  TnbunaL 
It  154  «uppOi«ted  that  a  party  of  the  traitor  Campo- Basso's 
men  had  been  engaged  in  the  »kirmi5ih  in  which  the  duke 
fi^ll.  for  mx  or  »even  of  them,  and  about  the  «ame  number 
of  the  duke'»  guarrk  were  found  near  the  «pot. 

The  Earl  of  Oxiard  threw  himself  from  hi*  hor»e  and 
e.^aminM  the  hfAy  of  hi«  decea«ed  brother-tn-amw,  with  all 
the  ^torrow  inj^pred  by  early  remembrance  of  h»  kindne»i. 
But  a*  he  save  way  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  »o  melancholy 
^n  examp£ir  of  the  fall  of  human  greatnetw,  Thiebault,  who 
wa*  looking  out  on  the  path  they  had  ju«Ft  purxued^  ex- 
rAf^imed,  "To  horse,  my  lord  !  here  in  no  time  to  mourn  the 
lead,  and  little  to  save  the  living — ^the  8wi*«  are  upon  wj/ 

'  Fly  thvi5»elf ,  good  fellow,'  ^id  the  earl ;  *  and  do  thou, 
Arthur,  rfy  alv>,  and  «ave  thy  youth  for  happier  day*, 
f  cannot  and  will  not  fly  farther,  I  will  render  me  to  the 
pursmer*  ;  if  they  take  me  to  grace,  it  i*  well ;  if  not,  there 
\A  05rB  above  that  will  receive  me  to  Hi*/ 

'  I  will  not  fly/  ^id  Arthur,  *  and  leave  you  defencefemi ; 
f  will  *tay  and  ?*hare  your  fate/ 

"  And  I  will  remain  abio,'  »aid  Thiebault ;  *'  the  Switzers 
nrvake  fair  war  when  their  blood  ha*  not  been  heated  by 
mnch  oppf)«ition,  and  the)'  have  had  little  enough  to-day/ 

The  party  of  ^vrlm  which  came  up  proved  to  be  8igi*mund, 
with  hw  brother  Eme*t  and  «ome  of  the  youth*  of  Unter* 
vvaklen,  SigjAmund  kindly  and  jo^-fully  received  them  to 
me^cy ;  ami  thwt,  for  the  thirrl  time,  rendered  Arthur  an 
;  m  portant  service,  in  return  for  the  kindne*»  he  had  expre^^fed 
to^^ard*  him, 

*  I  will  take  you  to  my  father,'  «aid  Sigi*mund^  *  who 
^*  i  11  be  right  glarl  to  «ee  you  ;  only  that  he  w  ill  at  ea*e  ju<ift 
nr>^  for  the  death  of  liother  Rudiger,  who  fell  with  the 
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banner  in  his  hand»  by  the  only  cannon  that  was  fired  this 
momins ;  the  rest  could  not  bark ;  Campo-Basao  )ud 
muzzled  Colvin's  mastiffs,  or  we  should  many  more  of  u^ 
have  been  served  like  poor  Budiger.  But  Colvin  himaelf  i? 
killed.' 

*  Campo-Basso  then  was  in  your  correspondence  ? '   said 
Arthur. 

*  Not  in  ours — we  scorn  such  companions — but  son.- 
dealing  there  was  between  the  Italian  and  Duke  Ferrand 
and  having  disabled  the  cannon  and  filled  the  German 
gunners  soundly  drunk,  he  came  off  to  our  camp  wit:. 
fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  offered  to  act  with  us.  '  But  no. 
no  I '  said  my  father — '  traitors  come  not  into  our  Swi^. 
host ; '  and  so,  though  we  walked  in  at  the  door  which  h*- 
left  open,  we  would  not  have  bis  company.  So  he  marcht<<i 
with  Duke  Ferrand  to  attack  the  other  extremity  of  th** 
camp,  where  he  found  them  entrance  by  announcing  them 
as  the  return  of  a  reconnoitring  party.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  said  Arthur,  *  a  more  accomplished  tiait4>r 
never  drew  breath,  nor  one  who  drew  his  net  with  socl 
success.' 

'  You  say  well,'  answered  the  young  Swiss.  '  The  duk* 
will  never,  they  say,  be  able  to  collect  another  army  ?  * 

'  Never,  young  man,'  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  *  for  !.• 
lies  dead  before  you.'  « 

Sigismund  started  ;  for  he  had  an  inherent  renpect,  an  i 
somewhat  of  fear,  for  the  lofty  name  of  Charles  the  Bc>i  i. 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  mangled  corpse  whi< : 
now  lay  before  him,  was  once  the  personage  he  had  be*  n 
taught  to  dread.  But  his  surprise  was  mingled  with  8om>u 
when  he  saw  the  body  of  his  uncle.  Count  Albert  « * 
Geierstein. 

*  Oh,  my  uncle  !  '  he  said — *  my  dear  uncle  Albert  !  hi- 
all  your  greatness  and  your  wisdom  brought  you  toa  deatl. 
at  the  side  of  a  ditch,  like  any  crazed  beggar  i — Conw 
this  sad  news  must  be  presently  told  to  mv  father,  who  ^\'-i 
be  concerned  to  hear  of  his  brother's  death,  which  w... 
add  gall  to  bitterness,  coming  on  the  back  of  poor  Rudiger*.< 
It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  father  and  uncle  nevtr 
could  abide  each  other.' 

With  some  difficulty  they  once  more  assisted  the  Eari  ^4 
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Oxford  to  horaehack,  and  were  proceeding  to  set  forward 
when  the  English  lord  said — *  You  will  place  a  guard 
here,  to  save  these  bodies  from  further  dishonour,  that 
they  may  be  interred  with  due  solemnity.' 

'  By  our  Lady  of  Einseidlen !  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,' 
said  Sigismund.  '  Yes,  we  should  do  all  that  the  Church 
can  for  uncle  Albert.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  not  gambled 
away  his  soiil  beforehand,  playing  with  Satan  at  odds  and 
evens.  I  would  we  had  a  priest  to  stay  by  his  poor  body  ; 
but  it  matters  not,  since  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  demon 
appearing  just  before  breakfast.' 

They  proceeded  to  the  Landamman's  quarters  through 
sights  and  scenes  which  Arthur,  and  even  his  father,  so  well 
accustomed  to  war  in  all  its  i^apes,  could  not  look  upcm 
without  shuddering.  But  the  simple  Sigismund,  as  he 
walked  by  Arthur's  side,  contrived  to  hit  upon  a  theme 
80  interesting  as  to  divert  his  sense  of  the  horrors  around 
them. 

'  Have  you  further  business  in  Burgundy,  now  this  duke 
of  yours  is  at  an  end  ? ' 

'  My  father  knows  b^t,'  said  Arthur  ;  *  but  I  apprehend 
we  have  none.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  must  now 
succeed  to  some  sort  of  authority  in  her  late  husband's 
dominion,  is  sister  to  this  Edward  of  York,  and  a  mortal 
enemv  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  to  those  who  have 
stood  by  it  faithfull3^  It  were  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to 
tarrv  where  she  has  influence.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  Sigismund,  '  my  plan  will  fadge 
bravely.  You  shall  go  back  to  Geierstein,  and  take  up  your 
dwelling  with  us.  Your  father  will  be  a  brother  to  mine, 
and  a  better  one  than  uncle  Albert  whom  he  seldom  saw 
or  spoke  with ;  while  with  your  father  he  will  converse 
from  morning  till  night,  and  leave  us  all  the  work  of  the 
farm.  And  you,  Arthur,  you  shall  go  with  us,  and  be  a 
brother  to  us  all  in  place  of  poor  Rudiger,  who  was,  to  be 
sure,  my  real  brother,  which  ^you  cannot  be  :  nevertheless, 
I  did  not  like  him  so  well,  in  respect  he  wss  not  so  good- 
natured,  ^d  then  Anne — cousin  Anne — is  left  all  to  my 
father's  charge,  and  is  now  at  Geierstein — and  you  know. 
King  Arthur,  we  used  to  call  her  Queen  GuenOver.' 

^  You  spoke  great  folly  then,'  said  Arthur. 
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'  But  it  is  great  truth — ^For,  look  you,  I  loved  to  tt-ll 
Anne  tales  of  our  hunting,  and  so  forth,  but  she  would  not 
listen  a  word  till  I  threw  in  something  of  King  Arthur,  ao'i 
then  I  warrant  she  would  sit  still  as  a  heath-hen  when  tL*- 
hawk  is  in  the  heavens.  And  now  Donnerhugel  is  slain 
you  know  you  may  marry  my  cousin  when  you  and  she  vni. 
for  nobody  hath  interest  to  prevent  it.' 

Arthur  blushed  with  pleasure  under  his  helmet,  and  alm<jr': 
forgave  that  new-year's  morning  all  its  compUcated  distre^M^ 

'  You  forget,'  he  replied  to  Sigismund,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  he  coula  assume,  '  that  I  may  be  viewed  ii. 
your  country  with  prejudice  on  account  of  Rudolph's  death. 

'  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  we  bear  no  malice  for  what  i« 
done  in  fair  fight  under  shield.  It  is  no  more  than  if  vol 
had  beat  him  in  wrestling  or  at  quoits — only  it  is  a  gamr 
cannot  be  played  over  again.' 

They  now  entered  the  town  ol  Nancy ;  the  windou « 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  streets  crowded  witr. 
tumultuous  and  rejoicing  multitudes,  whom  the  success  "f 
the  battle  had  relieved  from  great  alarm  for  the  fonnidabi* 
vengeance  of  Charles  of  Burgundy. 

The  prisoners  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindne^* 
by  the  Landamman,  who  assured  them  of  his  protecti«*!. 
and  friendship.  He  appeared  to  support  the  death  of  hi- 
son  Rudiger  with  stem  resignation. 

'  He  had  rather,'  he  said,  *  his  son  fell  in  battle,  than  that 
h^  should  live  to  despise  the  old  simplicity  of  his  countr> . 
and  think  the  object  of  combat  was  the  gaining  of  spKi 
The  gold  of  the  dead  Burgundy,'  he  added,  '  would  injun- 
the  morals  of  Switzerland  more  irretrievably  than  evt^r 
his  sword  did  their  bodies.' 

He  heard  of  his  brother's  death  without  surprise,  but 
apparently  with  emotion. 

*It  was  the  conclusion,'  he  said,  *  of  a  long  tissoe  «>f 
ambitious  enterprises,  which  often  offered  fair  proepect'^ 
but  uniformly  ended  in  disappointment.' 

The  Landamman  further  intimated  that  his  brother  had 
apprized  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  affair^ of  so  mud. 
danger,  that  he  was  almost  certain  to  perish  in  it,  and  hsii 
bequeathed  his  daughter  to  her  imcle's  care,  with  instmctio&^ 
respecting  her. 
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Here  they  parted  for  the  present,  but,  shortly  after,  the 
Tjandammaii  inquired  earnestly  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  what 
his  motions  were  like  to  be,  and  whether  he  could  assist 
them. 

*  I  think  of  choosing  Bretagne  for  my  place  of  refuge,' 
answered  the  earl,-  *  where  my  wife  has  dwelt  since  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  expelled  us  from  England/ 

'  Do  not  so,'  said  the  kind  TAndamman,  '  but  come  to 
Geierstein  with  the  countess,  where,  if  she  can,  like  you,  endure 
our  mountain  manners  and  mountain  fare,  you  are  welcome 
as  to  the  house  of  a  brother,  to  a  soil  where  neither  con- 
spiracy nor  treason  ever  flourished.  Bethink  you,  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  is  a  weak  prince,  entirely  governed  by  a  wicked 
favourite,  Peter  Landais.  He  is  as  capable — ^I  mean  the 
minister — of  selling  brave  men's  blood,  as  a  butcher  of 
selling  bullock's  flesh  ;  and  you  know,  there  are  those,  both 
in  France  and  Buigundy,  that  thirst  after  yours.' 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  proposal, 
and  his  determination  to  profit  by  it,  if  approved  of  by 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  whom  he  now 
regarded  as  his- sovereign. 

To  close  the  tale,  about  three  months  after  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  the  banished  Earl  of  Oxford  resumed  his  name  of 
Philipson,  bringing  with  his  lady  some  remnants  of  their 
former  wealth,  which  enabled  them  to  procure  a  com- 
modious residence  near  to  Geierstein ;  and  the  Landamman's 
interest  in  the  state  procured  for  them  the  right  of  denizen- 
ship.  The  high  blood  and  the  moderate  fortunes  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein  and  Arthur  de  Vere,  joined  to  their  mutual 
inclination,  made  their  marriage  in  every  respect  rational ; 
and  Annette  with  her  bachelor  took  up  their  residence  with 
the  young  people,  not  as  servants,  but  mechanical  aids  in 
the  duties  of  the  farm ;  for  Arthur  continued  to  prefer 
the  chase  to  the  labours  of  husbandly,  which  was  of  little 
consequence,  as  his  separate  income  amounted,  in  that  poor 
country,  to  opulence.  Time  glided  on,  till  it  amounted  to 
five  years  since  the  exiled  family  had  been  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland.  In  the  year  1482,  the  Tjandamman  Beider- 
man  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  lamented  universally 
as  a  model  of  the  true  and  valiant,  simple-minded  and 
sagacious  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  ancient  Switzers  in  peace. 
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and  headed  them  id  battle.    In  the  same  year,  the  Ear!  ■-■' 
Oxford  lost  hia  noble  countess. 

But  the  star  of  Lancaster,  at  that  period,  began  again : 
culminate,  and  called  the  banished  lord  and  his  son  ff^ 
their  retirement  to  mix  once  more  in  politics.  The  treasu.-> : 
necklace  of  Margaret  was  then  put  to  its  destined  use,  a:.: 
the  produce  applied  to  levy  those  bands  which  shor. 
after  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  win 
the  arms  of  Oxford  and  his  son  contributed  so  much  '.■ 
the  success  of  Henry  VII.  This  changed  the  destinies  ■ : 
De  Vere  and  his  tady.  Their  Swiss  farm  was  conferred  »l 
Annett«  and  her  husband  ;  and  the  manners  and  beau:^ 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein  attracted  as  much  admiratioa  at  iL- 
English  court  as  formerly  in  the  Swiss  chalet. 
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NOTES 

XoiK  t, — ^Ptbuc  ExBCimossB,  p.  223L 

There  »  abundant  erid^wx  tfaat,  in  the  Ifiddle  ^^ige;*,  tbe  office  of  pabGe 
9:Ti*cutioofte  was  e»t«erru>d  highlj  borioorable  aH  over  Germany.  It  9ti]l  is,  in 
><^4!fi  parts  of  that  country  as  re^tain  tht  old  custom  of  execution  br  stroke  of 
«wor(l,  vecy  far  from  betivf  bdd  discreditable  to  tlbe  extent  to  whidi  we  cany 
'I'zT  f^elin^  on  the  subject,  and  which  exposed  tbe  ms^gutiates  of  a  Scoteb  town — 
I  r^tbex  think  no  iess  a  one  than  Giaseow — to  a  ^ood  deal  of  ridicule,  when  tbef 
uirertised,  some  few  jean  ago,  on  occasioa  of  tbe  death  of  their  hangman,  that 
'  riooe  but  persaos  of  respectable  charact^ '  uetA  appij  foe  the  Tacant  situatioa. 
A",  this  dasy-f  m  Chinay  in  Persia,  and  probablj  in  other  Oriental  kin^dooiff,  the 
.hl«tf  Executioner  is  one  of  the  f^eat  o^Bcers  of  state,  and  is  as  ptood  of  the 
•ir.\rA'^!m  of  his  fatal  duty  as  any  European  Lord  Chamberlain  of  bis  golden  key. 

The  csrcnmiitances  of  tbe  strange  tnal  and  execution  of  the  Kni^t  of  Hagen- 
^atih  are  detailed  minutely  by  >L  de  Barante,from  contflnnoraiy  MS.  docmnents; 
imi  the  reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  speciicen  of  tnat  wiita's  nanatiTc;. 
A  translation  is  also  gifen  for  tbe  benefit  of  many  of  my  kind  leaders. 

"  I>e  tootes  parts  on  etait  accourus  par  millieTs  poor  aseister  an  procfe  de  ce 
ir^jel  goaiwueui,  tant  la  baiae  ctait  grande  centre nri.  Desa  prison,  ilentendait 
!'*H:entir  siir  le  pont  le  pas  des  cfaeranx,  et  s'enqn^rait  i  son  gedfier  de  ccnx  qni 
irrivaicnt :  aoH  pour  Mre  ses  joges,  soit  pour  ^Ire  t6noins  de  son  soppliccL 
?2.rfo«j  le  geolier  recondait,  ^  Ce  sont  des  etrasgns ;  je  ne  Ics  connais  jkhl" 
'"  Xe  9ont-ce  pas,"  disait  le  prisoonier,  **  dca  gens  asscz  mal  TCtas,  de  faanle 
r^iQe,  de  forte  apparence,  montes  sur  des  che^aux  anx  coortes  orcilles ?"  H 
«i  le  ^tSiS^  vfpondait:  ""  Oui."— ^^ Ah,  ce  sont  les  ^nssca,''  s'fcfiait  Bagenbadi ; 
"  Mod  Dieo,  ayez  pitie  de  rr.ot !  "  et  il  se  rappelait  toctes  les  insuhes  qai^  lenr 
«.7ut  £aites,  toutes  ses  insi«>lenoes  enrcrs  enx.  H  penaait,  mais  tiop  taid,  que 
I  ecaift  Icnr  allianfe  avec  la  maison  d'Antricbe  qui  etait  cause  de  sa  perte.  Le 
4  Mai,  147-i,  aprte  avtMr  ete  mis  a  la  question,  3  fut,  a  la  diligence  oHcrmann 
i'^ptiB^en,  gouremeur  pour  Tarchiduc,  amen^  derant  ses  juges^  snr  la  frface 
zuiaiqpit  de  Brisach.  Sa  ox^tenance  etait  fame  ei  d'un  bomme  qui  ne  oaint  pas 
li  znflrt.  Henri  Iselin  de  BAle  porta  la  parole  an  nom  d'Hcrmaui  d'Epiiiigm, 
isuioaaC  poor  le  seigneur  dn  pays.  O  para  i  pen  prte  en  ces  tesmes :  ^Pierrede 
RAigmhath^  cbeirafier,  mahre  dlnfttel  de  Monaci^ienr  le  Doc  de  Bomgogne,  ct 
■Kia  goofemcur  dans  le  pays  de  dftatte  H  Hante  Alnce^  anrait  dfk  respecter  les 
pri-vili^es  reserr^s  par  Facte  d'en^igcment ;  niais  il  n'a  pas  moins  frott^  anx 
pii*(i>  les  lots  de  Dieo  ei  des  boouDes,qae  les  drmtsjoTMelguantis  an  pafs.  II 
%  fait  mettre  i  mort  sans  jugenwnt  quatre  bonnMes  bouri^eois  de  S^ratte  -  il  a 
•i<>paBiIl^la  TiHede  Brisach  de  sa  jnridiction,  ei  y  a  ^tabii  joges  ci  consnls  de  son 
^hocx;  3  a  rampa  ei  disperse  les  conununant^  de  la  bourgeoisie  ci  des  m^iicfls  ; 
/l  a  hfwi  des  impdis  par  sa  seule  rolonte ;  il  a»  oontre  tontcs  les  bis,  kgi^  cbex  les 
habvftans  des  gens  oe  gncrre — ^Lombardsy  Fnnpys,  Picaid^  on  Ffamands  ;  ci 
a.  fxwvtmi  leur  desofdres  ei  pillages^  II  lenr  a  mtete  eommand^  d^i^goipr  lenrs 
.lotes  doiani  la  nuil,  ei  arait  fait  pr^fpans;  poor  t  cmbaiODcr  les  fcnanes  ci  les 

^r-  y^Mny^  ^fyr  H^f^n^  yii  A^^^i^^k  Atwm  tnlmimrgfa.  Aaam.  U  Hhm-     Enfinlonm&no 

-fuH  nrfeitefaii  de  teUes  cruautes  snr  les  ordras  qn^  a  VB^nSy  WMWiieiit  ponnaii 
..  %'esenBcrd'aToir  fait  Tiolence  ei  ontneei  llionDairde  tant  delBksei  f 
•it  mfiBie  de  aainlcs  rdigicaKS  ?  ** 


A.  or  o.  g 
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*  D'auires  accusations  furent  port^  dans  les  interrogatoires ;  et  des  t^fn<»-'.« 
attest^rent  les  yiolences  faites  aux  gens  de  Mulhausen  et  aux  marchands  de  Ba> 

*  Pour  suirre  toutes  les  formes  de  la  justice,  on  avait  donn^  un  avocar  i 
I'accus^.    "  Messire  Pierre  de  Haffenbach/'  dit-il,  **  ne  reconnalt  d'autn  jui?*' ': 
d'autre  seigneur  que  Monseigneur le  Diic  de  Bourgo^e,  dont  il  arait  conunifr^i-  ^ 
et  recevait  les  commandemens.     II  n'avait  nul  droit  de  contrdler  les  ordres  q .  . 
^tait  charge  d'ex6cuter;   et  son  devoir  ^tait  d'oMir.    Ne  saitnm  pas  qu^.« 
soumission  les  gens  de  guerre  doivent  i  leur  seigneur  et  maitre  ?    Croit^m  «,  -> 
ie  landvogt  de  Monseigneur  le  Due  eClt  &  lui  remontrer  et  &  lui  resasier  ?    e 
monseigneur  nVt-il  pas  ensuite,  par  sa  pr^ence,  confirm^  et  ratifi^  tout  oe  <^ 
avait  6t6  fait  en  son  nom  ?    Si  des  impdts  ont  M  demand^,  c'est  qu'il  ar. 
besoin  d'argent.    Pour  les  recueillir,  U  a  bien  fallu  punir  ceuz  qui  se  reitm^i*-' 
4  payer.    Cfest  ce  que  Monseigneur  le  Due,  et  m6me  I'empereur,  quand  iJii  «•  " 
venus.  ont  reconnu  n^essaire.    Le  log[ement  des  gens  de  guerre  Atait  aiUM  i . 
suite  aes  ordres  du  Due.   Quant  4  la  I'uridiction  de  Brisach ;  le  landvogt  potir^  '  • 
il  souffrir  eette  r^istance  ?    Enfin,  dans  une  affaire  si  grave,  od  il  y  va  oe  la  r- . 
convient-il  de  produire  comme  un  veritable  grief,  le  dernier  dont  a  parM  Taenia  <- 
teur  ?   Parmi  ceux  <iui  Content,  y  en  a-t-il  un  seul  qui  i)uis8e  se  vanter  de  n^ ;  .* 
avoir  saisi  les  occasions  de  se  divertir  ?    N'est-il  pas  clair  que  Messire  de  ll^s^ '  ■ 
bach  a  seulement  profits  de  la  bonne  volenti  de  auelques  lemmes  ou  fiUn ;  •■ . 
pour  mettre  les  choses  au  pis,  qu'il  n'a  exerc^  a'autre  contrainte  enven  ^i.'^ 
qu'au  moyen  de  son  bon  argent  r  ' 

*  Les  juges  si^^rent  longtemps  sur  leur  tribunal.  Douze  heures  enti*  >■* 
pass^rent  sans  aue  Taffaire  f&t  termini.  Le  Sire  de  Hagenbach,  toujour*  f«-r:  ' 
et  calme,  n'all&ua  d'autres  defenses,  d'autres  excuses,  que  celles  qu'il  a\ » * 
donn^  d^j4  sous  la  torture — les  ordres  et  la  volont^  de  son  seigneur,  qui  4lait »  .. 
seul Juffe,  et  le  seul  qui  pAt  lui  demander  compte. 

*  Ennn,  k  sept  heures  du  soir,  k  la  clart^  des  flambeaux,  les  juges,  aprte  mv"  • 
d^lar^  qu'4  eux  appartenait  le  droit  de  prononcer  sur  les  crimes  impair  • . 
landvogt,  le  flrent  rappeler ;  et  rendirent  leur  sentence  qui  le  condamna  4  n.<  *; 
II  ne  s'imeut  pas  davantage ;  et  demanda  pour  toute  grAce  d 'avoir  seulemt^^   » 
tdte  tranche.    Huit  bourreaux  des  diverses  villes  se  pr^senterent  pour  exfnr*  - 
I'arrdt.    Celui  de  Colmar,  qui  passait  nour  le  plus  adroit^  fut  pr«f^r^.    Av.^: 
de  le  conduire  k  T^hafaud,  les  seize  chevaliers  qui  faisaient  partie  dca  j*^^-^ 
requirent  que  Messire  de  Hagenbach  f  dt  d^rad^  de  sa  dignity  de  chevalier  ^i  •:» 
tous  ses  honneurs.    Pour  lors  s'avan9a  Gaspard  Hurter,  h^raut  de  reniperv^r  : 
et  il  dit :  "  Pierre  de  Hagenbach,  il  me  d^plalt  grandement  que  vous  ayn  at  n 
employ^  votre  vie  mortelle:    de  sorte  qu'il  convient  que  vous  perdies  n  - 
seulement  la  dignity  et  ordre  de  chevalerie,  mais  aussi  la  vie.    Votre  devoir  rt^  - 
de  rendre  la  justice,  de  prot^er  la  veuve  et  Torphelin ;  de  respecter  les  fmu.  >- 
et  les  lilies,  d  honorerlessaintes  prdtres ;  devous  opposer  k  toute  injuate  violrr.  ' 
et,  au  contraire,  vous  avez  commis  tout  ce  que  vous  deviesempteher.  Ayaot  a.  > 
forfait  au  noble  ordre  de  chevalerie,  et  aux  semiens  que  vous  avies  jur^  .-  • 
chevaliers  ici  pr^sens  m'ont  en  joint  de  vous  en  Ater  les  Insignes.    Ne  les  roy^-  ' 
pas  sur  vous  en  ce  moment,  je  vous  proclame  indigne  chevalier  de  Saint  CSvor^ 
au  nom  et  k  Thonneur  duquel  on  vous  avait  autrefois  honors  de  Tordrr  :• 
chevalerie."    Puis  s'avan^a  Hermann  d'Eptingen :    "  Puis  qu'on  vient  dr  * 
d^rader  de  chevalerie,  je  te  d^pouille  de  ton  collier,  chatne  d'or,  anneaii,  i- 
gnard,  ^peron,  gantelet.''    II  les  lui  prit  et  lui  en  frappa  le  visage,  et  ajo«it . 
*'  Chevaliers,  et  vous  qui  dteirez  le  devenir,  j'esp^re  que  cette  pumtion  publi ; 
vous  servira  d'exemple,  et  que  vous  vivrez  dans  la  crainte  de  Dieu,  noblenM^nt  • 
vaillamment,  selon  la  dignity  de  la  chevalerie  et  I'honneur  de  votre  nam."   Er.' ' . 
lo  prevdt  d'Einsilheim  et  marshal  de  cette  commission  de  juges  ae  lerm,  •- 
s'adressant  au  bourreau,  lui  dit :  '*  Faites  selon  la  justice." 

*  Tous  les  juges  montdrent  k  cheval  ainsi  qu 'Hermann  d'Eptingen.    Au  mi! 
d'eux  marchait  Pierre  de  Hagenbach.  entre  deux  prdtres.    C'^taU  pendant    . 
nuit.    Des  torches  ^lairaientla  marcne ;  une  foule  immense  se  prevait  auti  . 
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de  ce  triste  cortege.  Le  condamn^  s*entretenait  arec  son  oonfesseur  d'un  air 
pieux  ei  recueilli,  mais  feime  ;  se  recommaiidant  aussi  aux  pri^ren  de  tons  ceux 
avii  I'entouraient.  Arriy^  dans  une  prairie  devant  la  porte  de  la  rille,  il  monta  stir 
r^bafaud  d'un  pas  assure ;  puis  Levant  la  voix : — 

* "  Je  n'al  pas  peur  de  la  mort,"  dit-il ;  "  encore  que  je  ne  Pattendisse  pas  de 
cette  sorte,  mais  bien  les  armes  k  la  main  ;  que  je  plains  c'est  tout  le  sang  que  le 
mien  fera  couler.  Monseigneur  ne  laissera  point  ce  jour  sans  vengeance  pour 
moi.  Je  ne  regrette  ni  ma  rie,  ni  mon  corps.  J'^tais  bomme — prjez  pour  moi." 
II  s'entretint  encore  un  instant  avec  son  confesseur,  pr^senta  la  Uie  et  re^ut  le 
coup/ — ^M.  DE  Bahante,  torn.  x.  p.  197. 

TRANSIJlTIOSr 

'  Such  was  the  detestation  in  which  this  cruel  goremor  was  held,  that  multi- 
tudes flocked  in  from  all  quarters  to  be  present  at  his  trial.  He  beard  from  his 
prison  the  bridge  re-echo  with  the  tread  of  horses,  and  would  ask  of  his  jailor 
respecting  those  who  were  arriving,  whether  they  might  be  his  judges,  or  those 
desirous  of  witnessing  his  punishment.  Sometimes  the  jailor  would  answer 
'*  These  are  strangers  whom  I  know  not." — '*  Are  not  they,"  said  the  prisoner, 
**  men  meanly  cloA,  tall  in  stature,  and  of  bold  mien,  mounted  on  short-eared 
horses?  "  And  if  the  jailor  answered  in  the  affirmative,  **  Ah,  these  are  the  Swiss," 
cried  Hagenbach.  "  My  God,  have  mercy  on  me  !  "  and  he  recalled  to  mind  all 
the  insults  and  cruelties  he  had  heaped  upon  them.  He  considered,  but  too  late, 
that  their  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria  had  been  his  destruction. 

*  On  the  4th  of  Hay,  1474,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  was  brought  before 
his  judges  in  the  public  square  of  Brisadi,  at  the  instance  of  Hermann  d'Eptingen, 
who  governed  for  the  Archduke.  His  countenance  was  firm,  as  one  who  fears  not 
death.  Henry  Iselin  of  Bale  first  spoke  in  the  name  of  Hermann  d'Eptingen, 
who  acted  for  the  lord  of  the  country.  He  proceeded  in  nearhr  these  terms  : 
'*  Peter  de  Hagenbach,  knight,  steward  of  my  lord  the  Duke  of  ^urgundv,  and 
his  governor  in  the  country  of  Seratte  and  Haute  Alsace,  was  bound  to  observe 
the  privileges  reserved  by  act  of  compact,  but  he  has  alike  trampled  under  foot 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  rights  which  have  been  ^laranteed  by  oaith 
to  the  country.  He  has  caused  four  worshipful  burgesses  of  Seratte  to  be  put  to 
death  without  trial ;  he  has  spoiled  the  city  of  Brisach,  and  established  there 
judges  and  coasuls  chosen  by  himself ;  he  has  broken  and  dispersed  the  various 
communities  of  bur^^ers  and  craftsmen ;  he-has  levied  imposts  of  his  own  will ; 
contrary  to  every  law,  he  has  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  soldiers  of  various 
countries,  Lombards,  French,  men  of  Picardy,  and  Flemings,  and  has  encouraged 
them  in  pillage  and  disorder ;  he  has  even  commanded  these  men  to  butcher 
their  hosts  durinc  night,  and  bad  caused  boats  to  be  prepared  to  embark  therein 
women  and  children  to  be  sunk  in  the  Rhine.  Fiiudty.  should  he  plead  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  as  an  excuse  for  these  cruelties,  how  can  he  clear 
himself  of  having  dishonoured  so  many  women  and  maidens,  even  those  under 
religious  vows  ? 

*  Other  accusations  were  brought  against  him  by  examination,  and  witnesses 
proved  outrages  committed  on  the  people  of  Mulhausen,  and  the  merchants 
of  Bale. 

'  That  every  form  of  justice  might  be  observed,  an  advocate  was  apfMinted 
to  defend  the  accused.  **  Messire  Peter  de  Hagenbach,"  said  he,  "  recognizes  no 
other  judge  or  master  than  my  lord  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  commission 
he  bore  and  whose  orders  he  received.  He  had  no  control  over  the  orders  be 
was  charged  to  execute ; — his  duty  was  to  obey.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
mission due  l^  military  retainers  to  their  lord  and  master?  Can  any  one 
believe  that  tlie  landvogt  of  my  lord  the  Duke  could  remonstrate  with  or  resist 
him  ?  And  has  not  my  lord  confirmed  and  ratified  by  his  presence  all  acts  done 
in  his  name  ?  If  imposts  have  been  levied,  it  was  beciuise  he  had  need  of  money ; 
to  obtain  it,  it  was  necessary  to  punish  those  who  refused  payment ;  this  pro- 
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ceedinff  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  the  Emperor  himself,  when  pretent,  hsve  rvn- 
BiderecTas  expedient.  The  quartering  of  soldiers  was  also  in  accordance  with  tb* 
orders  of  the  Duke.  With  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Brisach,  could  tb* 
landvo^  permit  any  resistance  from  that  quarter  ?  To  conclude,  in  to  uerivA 
an  affair,— one  which  touches  the  life  of  the  prisoner, — can  the  last  accutat^c 
be  really  considered  a  grievance  ?  Amon^  all  those  who  hear  me,  is  there  t*^ 
man  who  can  say  he  has  never  committed  similar  imprudences  ?  Is  it  not  eridrr.t 
that  Messire  de  Uagenbach  has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  good-will  of  •ot^- 
girls  and  women,  or,  at  the  worst,  that  his  money  was  the  only  restraint  inipOM^ 
upon  them  ?  " 

*  The  judges  sat  for  a  lon^;  time  on  the  tribunal.  Twelve  hours  elapsed  Im^<  r* 
the  termination  of  the  trial.  The  Knight  of  Hagenbach,  alwavs  calm  v>i 
undaunted,  brought  forward  no  other  defence  or  excuse  than  what  ne  had  brfur^ 
given  when  under  the  torture ;  viz.  the  orders  and  will  of  his  lord,  who  alone  «  a 
Bis  judge,  and  who  alone  could  demand  an  explanation.  At  length,  at  seven  ir. 
the  evening,  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  the  judges,  after  having  declared  it  tLr  r 
province  to  pronounce  judgement  on  the  crimes  of  which  tne  landvogt  «ai 
accused,  caused  him  to  be  called  before  them,  and  delivered  their  sentence  n«:- 
demning  him  to  death.  He  betrayed  no  emotion,  and  only  demanded,  l* 
a  favour,  that  he  should  be  beh«ided.  Eight  executioners,  of  various  tour.*, 
presented  themselves  to  execute  the  sentence ;  the  one  belonging  to  CoUtm^ 
who  was  accounted  the  most  expert,  was  preferred. 

*  Before  conducting  him  to  the  scaffold,  the  sixteen  knights,  who  acted  4« 
judges,  required  that  Messire  de  Hagenbach  should  be  degraded  from  tbedigr.:^ 
of  knight,  and  from  all  his  honours.  Then  advanced  Gasper  Hurter,  benud  t>( 
the  Emperor,  and  said  :  "  Peter  de  Hagenbach,  I  deeply  deplore  that  you  har» 
so  employed  your  mortal  life,  that  you  must  lose  not  only  the  dignity  and  bonoi;r 
of  knighthood,  but  your  life  also.  Your  duty  was  to  render  justice,  to  prot^  t 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  respect  women  and  maidens,  to  honour  the  holy  pric»ts 
to  oppose  every  unjust  outrage :  but  you  have  yourself  committed  what  ^  •  i 
ought  to  have  opposed  in  others.  Having  broken,  therefore,  the  oaths  mhu  ' 
you  have  sworn,  and  havinc  forfeited  the  noble  order  of  knighthood,  the  kntgt.* » 
here  present  have  enjoined  me  to  deprive  you  of  its  insignia.  Not  perceiru^ 
them  on  your  person  at  this  moment,  I  proclaim  you  unworthy  Knight  >  f 
St.  George,  in  wnose  name  and  honour  you  were  formerly  admitted  in  the  ofd«  r 
of  kniffhthood. "  Then  Hermann  d ' Eptingen  advanced.  *^  Since  you  are  degnd*^  1 
from  knighthood,  I  deprive  you  of  your  collar,  gokl  chain,  ring^  poniard,  nj".", 
and  gauntlet."  He  then  took  them  from  him.  and,  striking  bim  on  the  f^-. 
added :  "  Knights,  and  you  who  aspire  to  that  honour,  I  trust  this  put ' 
punishment  will  serve  as  an  example  to  you,  and  that  you  will  live  in  the  f*-  k- 
of  God,  nobly  and  valiantly,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  ar  1 
the  honour  of  your  name."  At  last  the  provost  of  Einselheim,  and  manhal  i 
that  commission  of  judges,  arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  executioner,  — 
**  Let  justice  be  done." 

*  All  the  judges,  along  with  Hermann  d'Eptinoen,  mounted  on  boTMlMrk  : 
in  the  midst  of  them  walked  Peter  de  Hagenbach  oet ween  two  priests.  It  «a<. 
night,  and  they  marched  by  the  light  of  torches ;  an  immense  crowd  ytnu^i 
around  this  sad  procession.  The  prisoner  conversed  with  his  confessor,  mvt. 
pious,  collected,  and  firm  demeanour,  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  ti  «- 
spectators.  On  arriving  at  a  meadow  without  the  gate  of  the  town,  he  niount*^: 
toe  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  and  elevating  his  voice,  exclaimed : 

*  "  I  fear  not  death,  I  have  always  expected  it ;  not,  indeed,  in  this  ouuu:*-' 
but  with  arms  in  my  hand.    I  regret  alone  the  blood  which  mine  will  cause  to  ^^ 

navenged.    I  regret  neither  r  > 
conversed  an  instant  mors  w :'  * 

....,  w.,...^....^.,  ^vo«..v<^  u..  »^»t<,  .MM  .^i...vu  the  blow.'— M.  db  Basa>-tk 

tom.  z.  p.  197. 
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Note  2.— The  TsouBAOorBS,  p.  406 

Tbe  smoothness  of  the  PiOTcn^al  dialect,  paitakiiv  strongly  of  the  Latin  which 
bad  been  spoken  for  so  many  ages  in  what  was  cawd  for  distinction's  sake  the 
Roman  PiOTinoe  of  Gaul,  and  the  richness  and  fertility  of  a  country  abounding 
in  all  that  could  ddigfat  the  tenses  and  soothe  the  imagination,  naturally  diqxMiea 
the  inhabitants  to  cultiTate  the  art  of  poetry,  and  to  ralue  and  foster  the  genius 
of  those  who  distinguished  tbemselres  bv  attaining  ejcceOmce  in  it.  Trouba> 
douis,  that  is,  finden  or  tavoitors,  equivsiWt  to  the  northem  tenn  of  muikers, 
arose  in  erery  dass,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  success  in  their  art 
dignified  men  of  the  meanest  rank,  and  added  fresh  honours  to  those  who  were 
bom  in  the  patrician  file  of  sodety.  War  and  k>Te,  more  especially  the  latter, 
were  dictated  to  them  by  the  dtdraJtry  of  the  times  as  the  especial  subjects  of 
their  Terse.  Sudi,  too,  were  the  themes  of  our  northern  minstrels.  But  whilst 
tbe  latter  confined  themselves  in  general  to  those  wril-known  metrical  histories 
in  wfaidi  scenes  of  strife  and  combat  mingled  with  adTcntures  of  endiantmcnt, 
and  fables  of  giants  and  monsters  subdura  by  valiant  diampions,  such  as  best 
attracted  the  ears  of  the  somewhat  duller  and  more  baibaroucr  warriors  of 
northem  France,  of  Britain,  and  Of  Germany — the  more  lively  Troubadoun 

Sroduoed  poems  whidi  tumed  on  human  passion,  and  on  love,  affection,  and 
utiful  observance,  wiUi  whidi  the  faithful  niififat  was  bound  to  regard  the  object 
of  his  cb(Mce,  and  the  honour  and  respect  with  mbidi  she  was  bmmd  to  reoom- , 
pense  his  faithful  soxices. 

llnis  far  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  themes  sdected  by  tbe  Troubadours 
were  those  on  whidi  poetry  is  most  naturally  exerted,  and  with  the  best  chance 
of  rising  to  excellence.  But  it  usualfy  happens  that  when  any  one  o(  the  fine 
arts  is  cultivated  exdusively,  the  taste  m  those  who  practise  and  admire  its 
productions  loses  sight  of  nature,  siniplidty,  and  true  taste,  md  the  artist 
endeavours  to  discover,  while  the  public  learn  to  admire,  some  more  complicatad 
sv8t«m,  in  which  pedantrjr  supersedes  the  dictates  of  natural  feding,  and  meta- 
physical ingenuity  is  used  instead  of  the  xook  obvious  qualifications  of  simplidty 
and  flood  sense.  Thus,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  their  bearers,  thie 
Troubadours  framed  for  themselves  a  spedes  of  poetry  descrilnng  and  inculcating 
a  system  of  metaphysical  affection,  as  inconsistent  with  nature  as  the  miiKtrd's 
tales  of  ma^cians  and  monsters  ;  with  this  evil  to  sodety,  that  it  was  cakubtted 
deeply  to  injure  its  manners  and  its  morals.  Every  Tnnibadour  or  good  knight 
who  took  the  maxims  of  their  poetical  school  for  his  rule,  was  bound  to  choose 
a  lady-love,  the  fairest  and  noblest  to  m  bom  he  had  access,  to  whom  be  dedicated 
at  onoe  his  hrre  and  his  strord,  and  who,  married  or  sii^ile,  was  to  be  the  dbject 
to  whom  his  life,  words,  and  actions,  were  to  be  devoted.  On  the  other  huid, 
a  lady  thus  honoured  and  distinguished  was  bound,  by  accepting  the  services  of 
sudi  a  gallant^  to  consider  him  as  her  lover,  and  on  all  'due  occasions  to  grace  him 
as  sudi  with  distinguished  marks  of  personal  favour.  It  is  tnie  that^  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  intercourse  betwixt  ber  lover  and  herself  was  to  be 
entirely  of  a  Hatonic  character,  and  the  loyal  swain  was  not  to  rec^uire,  or  tbe 
chosen' ladv  to  grant,  anjthing  b^tind  the  favour  she  mi^t  in  strict  inodestv 
bestow.  Even  under  this  restriction,  the  tystem  was  like  to  make  wild  work 
with  the  domestic  peace  of  families,  since  it  permitted,  or  lather  enjoined,  such 
familiarity  betwixt  the  fair  dame  and  her  poetical  admirer ;  and  v«y  frequently 
human  passions,  placed  in  such  a  dangerous  situation,  proved  too  strong  to  l^ 
confined  within  the  metaphysical  bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  so  fuitastic 
and  perilous  a  system.  The  injured  husbands  on  many  occasions  avenged  them> 
sdves  with  severity,  and  even  with  dreadful  crudty,  on  the  unfaithful  ladies,  and 
the  mnsical  skill  and  chivalrous  diaracter  of  the  lover  proved  no  protection  to  his 
pNson.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  system  was  seen  in  this,  that  m  the  poems  of 
the  other  Troubadours,  bv  whom  sudi  events  are  reoordcxL  thdr  pi^  is  all 
bestowed  on  the  hapless  lovers,  while,  without  the  least  allowaooe  for  just 
provocation,  tbe  injured  husband  is  held  up  to  execrataoo. 
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Note  3.~Pahuambnt  of  Love,  p.  407 

In  Provence,  during  the  flourishing  time  of  the  Troubadours,  Lore  ww 
esteemed  so  grave  and  formal  a  part  of  the  business  of  life  that  a  Parliamcfit  nr 
Uiffh  Court  of  Love  was  appointed  for  deciding  such  questions.  This  singular 
tribunal  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  conversant  with  more  of  imaginary  Uuui  <•( 
real  suits;  but  it  is  astonishing  with  what  cold  and  pedantic  ingenuity  Uy 
Troubadours  of  whom  it  consisted  sot  themselves  to  plead  and  to  decide,  upi'. 
reasoning  which  was  not  less  singular  and  able  than  out  of  place,  the  tiimiTi 
questions  which  their  own  fantastic  imaginations  had  previously  devised.  Tbrrr, 
for  example,  is  a  reported  case  of  much  celebrity,  where  a  lady  sitting  in  compviT 
with  three  persons,  who  were  her  admirers,  listened  to  one  with  the  most  favour- 
able smiles,  while  she  pressed  the  hand  of  the  second,  and  touched  with  her  o«n 
the  foot  of  the  third.  It  was  a  case  much  agitated  and  keenly  contested  in  tL^ 
Parliament  of  Love,  which  of  these  rivals  had  received  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  lady's  favour.  Much  ingenuity  was  wasted  on  this  and  similar  cases,  o( 
which  there  is  a  collection,  in  all  judicial  form  of  legal  proceedings,  under  tLr 
title  of  Arrds  d'Amow  (Adjudged  Cases  of  the  Court  of  Love). 

Note  4.— Chablbs  the  Bold,  p.  506 

The  following  very  striking  passage  is  that  in  which  Philip  de  Commines  sutm 
up  the  last  scene  of  Charles  the  Bold,  whose  various  fortunes  he  had  long  walcfani 
with  a  dark  anticipation  that  a  character  so  reckless,  and  capable  of  such  exerts 
must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  tragical  result : — 

*  As  soon  as  the  Count  de  Campo- Basso  arrived  in  the  Duke  of  Lorratn'a  arm  v. 
word  was  sent  him  to  leave  the  camp  immediately,  for  they  would  not  entertAM  . 
nor  have  any  communication  with  such  iraytors.  Upon  which  message  tie  reiir'>J 
with  his  party  to  a  Castle  and  Pass  not  far  off,  where  be  fortified  himself  «tr.\ 
carts  and  other  things  as  well  as  he  coukl,  in  hopes  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bufsur«:> 
was  routed,  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  tlie  phmder, 
as  he  did  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  practice  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  the  mo^t 
execrable  action  that  Campo- Basso  was  ffuilty  of ;  but  before  he  left  the  am^> 
he  conspired  with  several  other  officers  (finding  it  was  impracticable  to  attm.;  ? 
.anything  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  person)  to  leave  him  just  as  tbey  car*^ 
to  charge,  for  at  that  time  he  supposed  it  would  put  the  Duke  into  the  mat<-»t 
terror  and  consternation,  and  if  he  fled,  he  was  sure  be  could  not  escape  alive.  U  r 
be  had  ordered  thirteen  or  fourteen  sure  men,  some  to  run  as  soon  as  tiie  GemuAs* 
came  up  to  charge  'em,  and  others  to  watch  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  kill  Li:  ■ 
in  the  rout,  which  was  well  enough  contrived  ;  I  myself  have  seen  two  or  thr*^ 
of  those  who  were  employed  to  kill  the  Duke.  Having  thus  settled  his  conspira.  % 
at  home,  he  went  over  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  upon  the  approach  of  the  (j«ffniA.n 
army  ;  but  finding  they  would  not  entertain  him,  he  retired  to  Conde. 

'  The  German  army  march'd  forward,  and  with  'em  a  conNideraMe  body  <  f 
French  horse,  whom  the  King  had  given  leave  to  be  present  at  that  act«uf< 
{Several  parties  lay  in  ambush  not  far  ofT,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Burgumiy  wa-^* 
routed,  they  might  surprise  some  person  of  quality,  or  take  some  comideffmt> 
booty.  By  this  every  one  may  see  into  what  a  deplorable  condition  thi*  pfv 
Duke  had  Drought  himself,  by  his  contempt  of  good  counsel.  Both  armies  briv^ 
joyn'd,  the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy's  forces  having  been  twice  beaten  before,  and  *  y 
consequence  weak  and  dispirited,  and  ill  provided  besides,  weje  quickly  bn>k^?< 
and  entirely  defeated  :  many  sav'd  themselves  and  got  off ;  the  rest  were  dt)  <^r 
taken  or  kill'd  ;  and  among *'em  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  himself  was  kill'd  on  tl-' 
spot.  One  Monsieur  Claude  of  Bausmont,  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  Dier  i^ 
Lorrain,  kill'd  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Finding  his  army  routed,  ha  niouni««: 
a  swift  horse, and,  endeavouring  to  swmi  a  little  river  in  order  to  maike  his  cacai**. 
his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  overset  him  :  The  Duke  cry'd  out  for  quarter  to  ti.  « 
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gentleman  who  wm  punuiiu?  bim,  but  be,  being  deaf,  and  not  bearing  bim. 
immediately  kilPd  ana  stripped  bim,  not  knowing  wbo  be  wa«,  and  left  bim  naked 
in  the  ditcb,  wbere  bis  body  waa  found  tbe  next  day  after  the  battle ;  wbidi  tbe 
I>uke  of  Lorrain  (to  bia  eternal  bonour)  buried  witb  gr^t pomp  and  magnificence 
in  St,  George^a  Cburcb.  in  tbe  old  town  of  Nancy,  bimaelt  ana  all  bia  nobility,  in 
deep  mourning,  attending  tbe  corpse  to  tbe  grave.  Tbe  following  epitapb  waa 
tometitae  afterwards  ingrav'd  on  nis  tomb : — 

Carolui  hoe  busto  Bwyundae  gloria  gentis 
CondUur,  Europae  qm  fuit  ante  timor, 

I  saw  s  seal  ring  of  bis,  since  bis  death,  at  Milan,  with  bis  arms  cut  curiously  upoo 
a  sardonix  that  I  have  teen  bim  often  wear  in  a  ribbon  at  bis  breast,  which  waa 
fiold  at  Milan  for  two  ducats,  and  bad  been  stolen  from  bim  by  a  rascal  that  waited 
on  bim  in  his  diamber.  I  have  often  seen  the  Duke  dress'd  and  undress'd  in 
great  state  and  formality,  and  attended  by  very  great  persons ;  but  at  bis  death 
ail  this  pomp  and  nuumficence  ceased,  and  his  family  was  involved  in  the  same 
ruin  with  himself,  ana  very  likely  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  delivered  up  tbe 
r;onstabl«  not  long  before,  out  of  a  oase  and  avaricious  principle  ^  but  God 
forgive  him,  I  have  known  him  a  powerful  and  honourable  prince,  in  as  great 
esteem,  and  as  much  courted  by  his  neighbours  (when  his  aliairs  were  in  a  pros- 
I>erous  condition)  as  any  prince  in  Europe,  and  perii^is  more;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  what  should  provoke  God  Almighty's  displeasure  so  highly  against  bim, 
unless  it  was  bis  self-iove  and  arrogance,  in  appropriating  all  the  success  of  his 
enterprises,  and  all  the  renown  be  ever  aoouir'a,  to  his  own  wisdom  and  conduct, 
without  attributing  anything  to  God.  Yet  to  speak  truth,  he  was  master  of 
several  good  qualities :  No  prince  ever  had  a  greater  ambition  to  entertain  young 
noblemen  than  be,  nor  was  more  careful  of  their  education :  His  presents  and 
bounty  were  never  profuse  and  extravagant,  because  be  gave  to  nuuiy,  and  had 
a  mind  everybody  should  taste  of  it.  No  prince  was  ever  more  easie  of  access 
to  bis  servants  and  subjects.  Whilst  I  was  m  bis  service  be  was  never  cruel,  but 
a  little  before  bis  death  be  took  up  that  humour,  which  was  an  infallible  sign  of 
tbe  shortness  of  his  life.  He  was  very  splendid  and  curious  in  his  dress,  and  in 
everything  else,  and  indeed  a  little  too  much.  He  paid  great  honours  to  all 
ambassadors  and  foreigners,  and  entertainM  them  noblv :  His  ambitious  desire 
of  fame  was  insatiable,  and  it  was  that  which  induced  bim  to  be  eternally  in 
wars,  more  than  anv  other  motive.  He  ambitiously  desired  to  imitate  the  old 
kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  whose  actions  still  shine  in  history,  and  are  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  world,  and  his  courage  was  equal  to  any  prince's  of  bis 
time.   . 

"  But  all  bis  designs  and  imaginations  were  vain  and  extravagant,  and  tum'd 
afterwards  to  his  own  dishonour  and  confusion,  for  'tis  the  conquerors  and  not 
tbe  conquered  that  purchase  to  themselves  renown.  I  cannot  easily  determine 
towards  whom  God  Almighty  show'd  his  anger  most,  whether  towards  bim  who 
died  suddenly  without  pain  or  sickness  in  tbe  field  of  battle,  or  towards  bis 
subjects  wbo  never  enjov'd  peace  after  his  death,  but  were  continually  involved 
in  wars,  a^inst  which  tney  were  not  able  to  maintain  thonselves,  upon  account 
of  the  civil  dissenttons  and  cruel  animosities  that  arose  among  'em ;  and  that 
which  was  the  most  insupportable,  was,  that  the  very  people,  to  whom  they  were 
now  obliged  for  their  defence  and  preservation,  were  the  Germans,  who  were 
strangers,  and  not  long  since  their  professed  enemies.  In  short,  after  the  Duke's 
death,  there  was  not  a  neighbouring  state  that  wisb'd  them  to  prosper,  nor  even 
Germany  that  defended  'em.  And  bv  the  management  of  their  affairs,  their 
understanding  seem'd  to  be  as  much  infatuated  as  their  master's,  for  they  rejected 
all  good  counsel,  and  pursued  such  methods  as  directly  tended  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  still  in  such  a  condition,  that  thou^  they  have  at  present 
f»ome  little  ease  and  relaxation  from  their  sorrows,  vet  it  is  with  great  danger 
of  a  relapse,  and  'Us  well  if  it  turns  not  in  the  end  to  their  utter  ruin. 
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'  I  am  partly  of  their  opinion  who  maintain,  that  God  giree  princes,  m  bp  r 
his  wisdom  thmks  fit,  to  punish  or  chastise  the  subjects ;  and  be  diipOKS  t'* 
affection  of  subjects  to  their  princes^  as  he  has  determin'd  to  raise  or  depraas  '^ 
Just  so  it  has  pleas'd  him  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  for  after  %\'i 
series  of  riches  and  prosperity,  and  siz-and-twenty  years'  peace  under  tL**- 
illustrious  princes,  predecessors  to  this  Charles  (all  of  'em  excellent  peraooft.  mz-i 
of  great  prudence  and  discretion),  it  jpleased  God  to  send  this  Duke  CbaripK,  «*< 
Inroly'd  them  in  bloody  wars,  as  weU  winter  as  summer,  to  their  giemt  aUli' '  ' 
fuid  expense,  in  which  most  of  their  richest  and  stoutest  men  were  either  k..- 
or  utterly  undone.    Their  misfortunes  continued  successively  to  the  rerr  b  * 
of  his  death ;  and  after  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  last  the  whole  strength 
their  country  was  destroyed,  and  all  kill'd  or  taken  prisoners  who  had  any  »-^ 
or  affection  for  the  House  of  Bur^ndy,  and  had  power  to  defend  the  statp  atj- 
dignity  of  that  family ;  so  that  in  a  manner  their  losses  were  equal  to,  if  r-  * 
overbalanced  their  former  prosperity  ;  for  as  I  have  seen  those  princes  beiviof<''- 

Fuissant,  rich,  and  honourable,  so  it  fared  the  same  with  their  subjeda :  i  ' 
think  I  have  seen  and  known  the  greatest  part  of  Europe ;  yet  I  never  k]>>« 
any  province,  or  country,  tho'  perhaps  of  a  larger  extent,  so  abounding  in  vofXi^\ . 
80extrava£[antly  fine  in  furniture  for  their  horses,  so  sumptuous  in  (heir  blukixnt^ 
so  profuse  in  their  expenses,  so  luxurious  in  their  feasts  and  cntertainmente,  %t-: 
so  prodigal  in  all  respects,  as  the  subjects  of  Uiese  princes,  in  my  time ;  bat  it  K  ^ 
pleased  God  at  one  blow  to  subvert  and  ruin  this  illustrious  family.  >.  ' 
changes  and  revolutions  in  states  and  kingdoms  God  in  his  provitMnce  l»* 
wrought  before  we  were  bom,  and  will  do  again  when  we  are  in  our  graves :  i  • 
this  is  a  certain  maxim,  that  the  pro^rity  or  adversity  of  princes  are  wLo: ;. 
at  his  disposal.' — Commikes,  Book  V.  Chap.  9. 


GLOSSARY 


<i^y^»  V^J  ^^  penalty  of. 

aigreUe,  tuft  of  featben. 

a&t  white  vestment  reaching  to  the 

feet. 
aUer  ego,   another  ielf,  a  second 

Belt 
angdt  old  gold  coin,  stamped  with 

the  figure  of  St.  Michael  over- 
coming the  devil,  and  worth  from 

6«.  8i.  to  10«. 
amerced,  fined,  punished* 
ar<A€$que,  decoration  in  colour  or 

low-relief,  scroll-work. 
arieUe,  little  air,  tune. 
arqud>usier$,  soldiers  armed  with 

tne  arquebus,  or  portable  gun 

(supported  on  a  tripod. 
arra$,  hanging, curtains  of  tapestry. 
Asi,  the   Soindinavian   gods,  of 

whom  Woden  was  chief  and  Xhor 

the  god  of  thunder. 
oMOff'pi^oe,  trial-piece. 
fueeseor,  aasistant,  adviser. 
ateoihied,  absolved. 
au  eeerei,  to  a  private  consultation, 
/loe  Jfarui,* hail, Mary  t*  thearch- 

angelic  invocation  of  the  Virgin 

usM  as  a  prayer. 

bachelor,  lover,  suitor. 

baldric,  belt  from  shoulder  to  hip 

for  horn  or  sword. 
ban,  sentence  of  outlawry. 
banneret,  standard-bearer. 
banquette,  walk  behind  the  parapet 

of  a  fortress. 
bariixan,  parapet. 
beneiicite,  bleesinff  be  on  you. 
bencpUence,  forced  gift  (a  form  of 

taxation). 

mut-sacker,  blood-field. 
boot,  to,  in  addition. 


bordel,  house  of  ill-fame. 

Boreas,  Eurut,  Caurtu,  sods  of  the 

North,    East,    and    North-west 

winds. 
bore  the  iron,  went  through   the 

ordeal  of  carrying  red-hot  iron. ' 
botargo,  relish  of  mullet  or  tunny 

roe. 
brache,  bitch-hound. 
6iion  campagna,  open  country. 

Cabala,  Jewish  system  of  mystio 
and  esoteric  doctrine. 

eanUei,  light  cloth  of  various 
materials  for  cloaks. 

cantoned,  quartered. 

eantoM,  States  of  the  Swiss  Con* 
federation. 

capote,  long  cloak  with  hood. 

earavansera,  inn. 

carbonado,  piece  of  meat  or  game 
seasoned  and  broiled* 

careanet,  necklace  or  circlet  of 
jewels. 

CaroluB,  kc  (p.  519),  In  this  tomb 
is  embalmed  Chark*,  the  glory  of 
the  people  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
formerly  the  terror  of  Europe. 

caetanet,  hard- wood  or  ivory  instru- 
ment used  in  pairs  to  rattle  la 
time  with  dancmg. 

caviare,  sturgeon-roe  pickled,  eaten 
as  relish. 

ehaffron,  chamfron,  armoured  front- 
let of  a  horse. 

chaUt,  Swiss  cottage. 

chalumeau,  reed  or  pipe  made  into 
an  instrument  of  music 

cot/,  female  head-dress. 

eompouaion,  tippling  together. 

cM  rati,  wine  grown  on  a  sunny 
slope. 
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eowr  pUniire,  full  or  open  court, 
gathering  of  all  a  king's  vassals. 

credence,  introduction. 

eupidua  novarum  rerum,  desirous  of 
new  things. 

dalmatic,  long  loose  wide-sleeved 

ecclesiastical  vestment. 
Deo  gratiasj  thanks  be  to  God  ! 
Diet,  Parliamentary  Assembly  of 

the  German  states. 
dishabille,  undress. 
dorff,  village. 

entrechat,  striking  together  of  the 
heels  several  times  durine  leap 
from  ground  in  dancing.    ^ 

Escoaaais,  Scotch. 

eapadon,  long  heavy  sword. 

facade,  face  of  building  towards 

the  street. 
fadge,  succeed. 

fiat  voluntas  tua.  Thy  will  be  done. 
fiefs,  lands  held  bv  feudal  service. 
fiues  repenUes,  fallen  women. 
foUer-kammer,  torture-chamber. 

Oalilee,  poroh  or  chapel  at  entrance 
to  a  church,  where  the  monks 
received  visitors,  processions  were 
formed,  &c. 

gammon,  smoked  or  cured  ham. 

Oeierstein,  vulture  stone. 

glacis,  bank  sloping  down  from 
fort,  on  which  the  attackers  are 
exposed  to  fire. 

graff,  count,  lord. 

grave,  count. 

Hainatdt,  province  of  Belgium. 

halberd,  combined  spear,  battle- 
axe,  and  hook  mounted  on  a  long 
shaft. 

halidome,  word  of  honour. 

Hanse,  political  and  commercial 
league  of  German  towns. 

havherlc,  coat  of  mail. 

Hauptman,  captain. 

Helvetia,  Switzerland. 


hypocaust,  lit. — the  hdlow  tpft*- 
under  floor  where  heat  from  far- 
nace  accumulated  to  heat  h->;« 
or  bath ;  hence,  heating-apfit'- 
atus. 

ignis  fatuus,  will-o*-the-wispw 
imposts,  impositions,  taxes. 

jennet,  small  Spanish  horse. 
jongleur,    itinerant     minstrel 

France. 
joyeuse  entrie,  festal  entrance. 
juncker,  young  master. 

kreutzer,  German  copper  coin  « <  ir  . 
one-third  of  an  English  penny. 

lammer-geier,  the  bearded  Tult*r> 
lanceolated,  shaped  like  a  sp^-i- 

head. 
landvogt,  bailiff. 
lanzknecht,  German  mercenary  f 

free  lance. 
le  bon  Roi  Reni,  the  good  k:: . 

Ren^. 
los,  praise,  glcry. 

magus,  member  of  ancient  Per>i&' 

priestly  caste,  wise  man. 
mainour,  stolen  property. 
Maire,  chief  magistrate. 
Maison  du  Due,  du  Hoi,  House 

the  Duke,  of  the  King. 
maladroit,  clumsy. 
manumitted,  freed. 
meinherr,  title  of  courtesy. 
merlin,  kind  of  falcon. 
minnesinger,  German  Ivrical   p  -  * 

and  singer  in  twelfth   to   f<>.' 

teenth  centuries. 
montero  cap,  horseman^s  scarlet    . 

of   Spanish  cloth  trimmed  ti  * 

ftir. 
morgue,  haughty  demeanour. 
morrice-daneers,  dancers  dreaaed  '. 

fancy  costume. 

naivete,  artlessness. 
Nazarene,  intended  for  Naxar:* 
a  Hebrew  who  had  taken  cert  a 
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TOWS  of  abrtioeiioe ;  here  memn- 

ii^  Samson  (Judges  xiiL  5). 
fieopJbyfe,  noTioe. 
Kieremaieiner^  a  white  hock. 
noblesse,  nobility. 
ntm  frdber,  &c  (p.  287),  brother  is 

not  sale  from  brother,  nor  gnest 

from  host. 


OUov  It  DiMe,  Oliver  the  Devil ; 

the  barber  and  chief  councillor  of 

Louis  the  Eleventh. 
orifiaumime^  sacred  banner  of  St. 

Denis,  the  standard  of  the  French 


paladins,  the  Twelve  Peera  of 
France. 

Palatine,  having  soverdgn  autho- 
rity in  his  own  jurisdiction. 

par  amours,  in  illicit  love. 

pardoner,  licensed  seller  of  indul- 
gences. 

partisan,  long  handled  |Mke  or 
halberd. 

peltry,    skins    and    furs    of    wild 

pennonceOe,  little  flag  flyii^  from 

a  lance. 
peripatetic,  wandering. 
piastre,  old  silver  coin  worth  about 

^.2d, 
picquet,  pointed  stake  driven  into 

the  ground  to  tether  horses. 
pight,  pitched,  put. 
pUUe,  measure    containing    haU- 

gaOon. 
poz  element,  a  German  oath. 
pound,  enclosure  for  strayed  cattle. 
provost-marshal,  head  of  military 

police  in  camp  or  on  service. 
pursuivant,  officer  of  the  College  of 

Arms  next  below  a  herald. 


quarterin(fs,  coats  marshalled  on 
shield  to  denote  alliances  of  cme 
family  with  heiresses  of  others. 

questionarif,  pedlar  of  reUcs  or 
indulgen< 


RiMin,  teacher  of  the  law. 
rdbect,  three-stringed  instrument 

resembling  the  v^in. 
rrfectory,  dining-hall  of  a  monas- 

t^y. 
reiter,  horse-soldier. 
reveiUe,     militaiy     waking-signal 

sounded  on  bugle  or  drum. 
Bhinegrave,  Count  iA  the  Rhine, 

<me  whose   territory   is   in   the 

Rhine  district. 
rigadoon,   dance   with  a  peniliar 

hopping  step. 
roan,  horse  of  which  the  prevailing 

colour  is  thickly  inter^ersed  with 

anothtf  ,  as  bay  or  chestnut  mixed 

with  white  or  grey. 
rdba  di  guadagno,  profitaUe  goods. 
rot  ^  amour.  King  of  Love. 
romaunt,  tale  of  chivalry  in  v^se. 
rote,  small  lute,  the  strings  of  which 

were  played  by  turning  a  wheel. 
Rudesteimer,  white  Rhine  wine. 

salamander,  fire-s[nrit. 
sattire-wise,  in  a  dia^nal,  or  St. 

Andrew's,  Cross. 
samite,   rich   dicss-fabric   of   silk 

interwoven  with  gold. 
sanctum  sanctorum,  holy  of  holies, 

private  apartment. 
sapperment  der  teujd,  a  German 

oath. 
scarped,  made  into  a  steep  slope. 
Scharfgerickter,  executioner. 
schwarzreiter,   German  mercenary 

horse-soldier. 
seignorie,  lordship. 
SibgOine  lee^,  precious  saying. 
siemr,  sire,  lord. 
stadtholder,  governor  or  viceroy  of 

the  Emperor. 
steU,  place,  fix. 
Stradiots,  light  cavalry  recruited 

by  the  Venetians  in  Albaliia. 
stiAe,  public  room  of  an  inn. 
sumpter-mule,  baggage-mule. 
sumpluarg,  regulating  dress  and 

private  expenditure. 
sutler,    camp-foUowitf,    provision- 
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iaUiages,  form  of  taxation. 
Tahnudf  body  of  Jewish  law  not 

comprised  in  the  Mosaic  books. 
Tarraeque,    name    given    to    the 

dragon,    a   part   represented   in 

a  local  festival  at  Tarasoon. 
t&e-du-potU,  the  bridge-headandthe 

outwork  by  which  it  is  defended. 
Teutones,  Cimbri,  tribes  of  ancient 

Germany. 
tiers  eUU,  third  estate. 
timeoiia,  timely. 

^Mann6,  ptisan,  or  barley-water. 
Toiaon  cTOr,  Fleece  of  Gold,  official 

title  of  the  herald  of  that  Order. 
train  of  artillery,  ordnance  mounted 

on     carriages    and     ready     for 

marching. 
tun,  wine  measure  =  252  gallons. 
turnpike  stair,  spiral  staircase. 

urti,  aurochs,  wild  ox. 
usum  non  habeo,  I  do  not  know  the 
use  of  it. 


vestiary,  room  for  keeping  vest- 
ments. 

videlicet,  that  is. 

viol,  stringed  musical  instrament. 

visne,  venue,  neighbourhood  within 
which  the  jury  must  be  g»thered 
and  the  cause  tried. 

vizard,  mask  to  cover  the  face. 


WaUoan,    soldier    from    Belgium 

or    the    neighbouring    parts   of 

France. 
wapentake,  old  division  of  shire, 

called  also  a  *  hundred  '. 
ujeal,  happiness. 
weUced,  marked  with  protuberance* 

and  ridges. 
toimple,  shawl  worn  by  women  out 

of  doors. 


yungfrau,  maiden,  young  lady. 
yung-herren,    sons    of    «    minor 
German  noble. 


vade  retro,  get  thee  behind. 
vambraces,  piece  of  armour  that  '    zechin,  sequin,  Venetian  gold  coin 
covered  the  fore-arm.  '  worth  about  9s.  4d, 


